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L— JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER  AND 

E.  T.  A.  HOFFMANN. 

A  Study  in  T^E  Relations  op  Jean  Paul  to 

Romanticism. 

Introduction. 

Fricdrich  Rochlitz,  who  as  editor  of  the  Leipsic  Mimka- 
liache  Zeitung  first  introduced  E.  T.  A.  Hoffinann  to  the  Ger* 
man  reading  pabUc,  relates  an  interesting  interview  with  the 
author  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Fantcmestueke  in  Colloids  Manier,  In  reviewing  the  work 
for  his  paper^  Rochlitz  had  declared^  "was/*  to  quote  his 
words,  "kein  Mensch  verkennen  konnte — er  (Hofimann) 
ahme  im  Stile  und  einigermaszen  in  der  Form  uberhaupt,  dem 
Jean  Paul  nach."  Hoffman  was  enraged,  and  poured  out 
his  feelings  in  the  vigorous  and  excited  fashion,  so  well  known 
to  those  who  had  in  any  way  excited  his  ill  will.^ 

^AUg.  Mutik.  Ztg.,  Nr.  41,  9.  Okt,  1822.  The  sketch,  written  immedi- 
atelj  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  Hoffmann's  death,  was  reprinted  in  Fr. 
Rochlitz,  Fur  Frtunde  der  HhnkunO,  Lpzg.,  1825,  n,  27. 
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Rochlitz'  opinion^  however,  was  echoed  by  Richter  himself. 
In  a  letter  to  Rellstab,  written  many  years  later,  Jean  Paul 
gives  Hoffmann  anything  but  complimentary  criticism,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  best  he  had  written  was 
stolen  goods,  stolen  esi)ecially  from  Tieck  and  himself.^ 
Allowing  something  for  Richter's  thorough  alienation  from 
the  Romanticists  and  something  more  for  his  egotism,  his 
opinion  has  nevertheless  been  echoed  by  most  professional 
historians  of  German  literature.  Goedeke  sets  Hoffmann 
directly  under  the  ban  of  Jean  Paul's  form ; '  Julian  Schmidt 
finds  an  inner  congeniality  between  the  two;'  Gottschall 
calls  him  ''den  Jean  Paul  der  Romantik,''  and  elsewhere 
''den  karikierten  Jean  Paul;''^  Kirchner  puts  him  down 
as  a  "Schuler  Jean  Pauls,"*  and  Hirsch  as  a  "verwandter 
Greist."  *  Especially  among  the  French  literary  historians, 
who  are  disposed  in  general  to  overrate  Hoffmann's  import- 
ance, there  is  a  tendency  to  put  the  little  Geiaierseher  and 
Jean  Paul  side  by  side.  Heinrich  calls  them  "  les  premiers 
des  romanciers  humoristes,'' '  and  to  others  the  influenc^e  of 
Richtcr's  style  on  Hoffmann  appears  incontestable.^  Dr. 
Ellingcr,  the  author  of  the  most  important  work  on  Hoff- 
mann, although  conceding  Richtcr's  influence,  makes  import- 
ant reservations,  restricting  it  to  Hoffmann's  earlier  years, 
and  emphasizing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the 
Romanticists  for  his  development.^ 

1  Rellstab's  ''Blatter  der  Erinnerung."  Morffenblatt,  1839.  Nr.  258.  Sp. 
1030  ff.  Cf.  Nerrlich,  Jean  Paul  und  seine  Zeitgenossm,  K  76  (cited  below 
«B  **Ztg."),  S.  256.        *GrundrUa  zur  OeachiehU  d.  d.  Diehtung,  vni,  472. 

*  ''Die  einpfehlende  Vorrede  Jean  Pauls  spricht  nichts  weiter  aus,  als  die 
innere  Verwandtfichaft."    Qeachiehte  d,  d,  NationalliL  im  19.  Jahrh.^  ii,  373. 

*Die  d^uiache  NaiionallU,  dea  19  Jahrha,,  I,  482. 
^Qtfichichie  d,  d,  NatwnalliL  des  19  Jahrhs.,  S.  120. 
^GeaehichUd.  d.  LiL^  iii,  344. 
^  I  fist,  d,  d.  LiUtralure  allemande,  ni,  176. 

*  For  instancei  BooBert  in  the  Grande  Eneyehpfdie,  xx,  175. 

•J?,  r.  A.  Hoffmann,  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  Hamburg,  Lpzg.,  94, 
V.  VII,  39,  and  elsewhere. 
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Thus  &x  no  one  seems  to  have  undertaken  a  careful  search 
through  Hoffmann's  published  works  and  such  letters  and 
fragments  of  his  diary  as  have  seen  the  light  for  elements 
which  may  have  been  due  to  vivid  and  persistent  impressions 
derived  from  the  early  and  constant  reading  of  Kichter.^ 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  the  results  of  such 
a  search  as  revealing  characteristics  which  may  be  safely 
described  as  ^'  Richteresque/'  In  the  case  of  two  authors  so 
essentially  different  in  character  and  style  it  is  unsafe  to  say 
more. 

Pebsonal  Relations  and  References. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  references  to 
Sichter  in  Hoffmann's  works  are  few  in  number.  Hoffmann 
was  almost  as  omnivorous  in  his  reading  as  Jean  Paul  him- 
self; and  he  conscientiously  gives  his  sources,  wherever  an 
old  chronicle  of  Wagenseil's  or  a  Marchen  of  Gozzi's  or  a 
forgotten  English  novel  furnishes  the  theme  for  one  of  his 
stories.  References  to  Shakspere  and  Schiller,  to  Tieck  and 
Mozart  abound ;  but  for  mention  of  really  congeuial  and 
deeply  related  spirits,  of  Lawrence  Sterne,  of  his  fellow- 
countryman  Hippel  and  of  Richter,  we  must  look  thru 
his  letters  and  diary  and  lay  bare  the  tissue  of  his  style  and 
procedure.  Such  a  search  leads  with  absolute  certainty  to 
one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  Richter  was  one  of  the  favorite 
authors  to  whom  he  fled  for  consolation  during  his  lonely 
childhood  in  Konigsberg  and  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  unfortunate  love  affair  with  Cora  Hatt.  In  the  letters  to 
Theodore  von  Hippel,  his  boyhood  friend,  covering  the  period 
of  his  university  years  and  immediately  thereafter,  1794- 
1798,  Hoffmann's  references  to  Richter  are  frequent,  and  are 

^The  paper  promised  two  jears  ago  by  Czemj  (StemCf  Hippel  und  Jean 
JVni/.  Berlin,  04,  S.  38  Anin. )  has  not  come  to  my  attention,  if  it  has  appeared. 
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such  as  one  would  make  who  writes  without  formality  and  quotes 
a  favorite  author  from  memory.  Thus  '^  Ich  hatte  wie  Jean 
Paul  mein  Herz  hervorgenommen^  und  gesagt  'prenez';"^ 
or,  ^^  Eben  kommt  ein  hdchst  sonderbarer  Mensch  Associ^, 
Litis-Consorte  (nach  Jean  Paul)  eines  Hauses."  *  He  recalls 
Richter's  simile  illustrating  the  demoniacal  power  of  music : 
^^  Es  ist  wahr,  was  Jean  Paul  sagt,  die  Musik  1^  sich  um 
unser  Herz,  wie  die  Lowenzunge,  welche  so  lange  kitzelnd 
und  juckend  auf  der  Haut  liegt,  bis  Blut  flieszt ; — so  unge- 
fahr  lautet  die  Stelle ; "  *  and  in  another  connection  the  over- 
coat of  a  departed  cousin  in  Glogau  suggests  Jean  Paul's 
words,  '^der  abgel^te  Alltags-Kleider  fur  das  sinnlichste 
Andenken  abwesender  Freunde  halt.''  ^  Here  and  there  he 
adds  an  ^<  Extra-Blatt,"  in  direct  imitation  of  the  bewildering 
device  that  runs  riot  thru  Bichter's  satires  and  earlier 
romances.^ 

There  is  indeed  much  in  the  sentimental  outpourings  of 
friendship  in  these  letters  which  is  so  foreign  to  Hoffmann's 
character  as  it  afterwards  developed,  that  one  involuntarily 
sees  here  an  influence  of  those  romances  of  Jean  Paul 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  friendship-cult,  the  Urmchtbare 
Loge  and  Hesperus,  It  is  to  Hesperus  that  we  naturally 
ascribe  the  genesis  of  such  expressions  as  the  following, 
addressed  to  friend  Hippel  in  1795 :  ^^  Wenn  ich  sage,  dasz 

^Hitsig,  Aus  Hoffmanns  Lebenund  NachlaUy  3.  Ausg.,  Stuttgart,  1839, 
(cited  below  as  ^'Hs." ),  i,  74.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Unnchtbare  Lage, 
Cf.  Jean  Paula  sammaiehe  Werkt^  B.  (Beimer),  1826  ff.  (cited  below  as 
"JPW."),  II,  20. 

*Hz.,  I,  144.  'Hz.,  I,  147. 

«Hz.,  I,  156.    DU  unsichtbare  Loge,  JPW.,  u,  65,  141. 

*  Letter  of  (January  24)  1796 :  Extrablatt  an  meinem  Qeburtstage.  Hz., 
1,81.  Feb.  22,  1796:  ''Anbeinoch  ein  Extrablatt."  Hz.,  i,  88.  Maj  28, 
1796:  '' Extrablatt  zum  AbschiedsrendezTous.  ....  Noch  einmal  ergreife 
ich  die   Feder,  um  mit  ihr  in  diesem  Extrablatt  (ein  Jean  PauPscher 

Ausdruck)  an  dein  Herz  zu  tippen im  Extrablatt,  so  wie  im  Briefe, 

€wig,  ewig  der  Deinel "  Hz.,  i,  104ff. 
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du  mich  mehr  interessierest, — ^Bester^  dasz  da  mir  mehr  am 
Herzen  li^st,  als  alles  tJbrige  in  der  Welt,  dasz  ich  alles 
aufopfern  mdchte,  um  dir  za  folgen,  um,  mit  dir  zusammen, 
den  ganzen  Umfang  des  beseligenden  Gliicks  der  Freund- 
schaft  genieszen  zu  konnen,  dann  sage  ich  dir  eine  heilige, 
unzahlbar  ofl  empfiindene,  durch  keine  unedle  Einwirkung 
entweihte  Wahrheit. — Wir  sind  far  einander  geboren/'  ^ 
Or  the  following,  in  the  same  year :  "  Ich  las  deine  warmen 
Versicherungen  deiner  Freandschaft, — in  innige  Wehmut 
zerflosz  mein  Herz,  and  ich  versank,  den  Brief  in  der  Hand, 
in  eine  stille,  schwarmerische  Verzuckang, — ich  liebe  dich, 
— ^ich  bete  dich  an.  .  .  .  Freand, — ^innig  Geliebter, — ich 
sage  dir  feierlich  and  emst. — Gem  opfere  ich  die  Geliebte 
and  alles,  wenn  ich  mir  dich  erhalten  k5nnte.''^  The  same 
chord  is  strack  in  the  earliest  literary  attempt  that  we  have 
from  Hoffmann's  pen.  With  this  exception,  his  yoathfal 
efforts  are  all  lost ;  bat  in  view  of  his  devotion  to  Rousseau, 
to  Goethe's  Werther  and  to  Richter,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  first  efforts  were  in  romance  form.  The  brief  specimen 
of  the  GehdmnisvoUe  referred  to,  written  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  is  transmitted  to  Hippel  as  the  treatment  of  a  favorite 
topic,  friendship.  It  begins,  "  Wie  so  schon  ist  doch  Freund- 
schail ! "  and  culminates  as  follows,  "  Ehe  die  Geburtsstunde 
unsrer  Freundschaft  schlug,  hab'  ich  recht  erbarmlich  in 
meiner  Clause  gelebt."'  In  the  general  nature*  of  its  con- 
tents and  in  form,  it  reminds  one  strongly  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Hesperus. 

With  Hoffmann's  departure  for  Berlin  and  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  jurist,  mention  of  Richter  in  his  letters  prac- 
tically ceases.     His  legal  labors,  the  diversions  of  a  provin- 

»Hz.,  I,  40. 

'Hz.,  I,  42,  43.     Cf.  in  the  same  tone,  the  letter  of  October,  1796,  from 
Glogan.     Hz.,  i,  127. 
*Hz.,  I,  91-93. 
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^jqg-      K:iz-2  r^fLiirS  lint  H.^'iAra'?  londnejc*  f  jr  drawing 


^hmji  jmi  P.cGK  >  ::cad  12  :hr  I«cter«  and  fracmesE  of  hi»  diary,  quoted 
y9  Ha.  :.  i^""-  -i^*^  —  ^*  =:.:*ical  prodjcciccs.  Cf.  £lling«r.  2^.  iS».  ff. 
▼^  ^«rA.xal  'j£ser.x-<irw  1:  Warsaw  vi:h  Hirziz.  vho  va:*  fresh  from 
AXi0i  is  ^rl-j:.  and  viUi  Z.  Werner  was  of  ^rreac  importance  for 
tz  < 'X^iic^':cz,  pLTtiouIarlr  fv'^r  hU  musical  derelopmenc.  The 
lyjttaicnx  vTh  :2«  Rk*c:a::::ci5Cs  Ta5  not,  hovever.  sufficient  to  stimulate  him 
^  '^tien^  rr.xiTX'cioc.  a  p?inc  which  Eilinger  n^lects,  and  which  fd^ea 
w  jb^  ir^ttnxKCt  of  the  subject  S.  00  ff. )  the  appearance  of  a  dnnoruira- 
^Atr*/'^  ^-  OriwSicb's  "  Biocraphische  Einleitung."  E.  T.  A.  Hof- 
^itemt  nettm^iche  HV-ftr  »ci:ed  Mow  as  "HW/M,  1,  p.  xxvii. 

'H^.'^Esuon's  ap(»in;ment  to  Piven  reached  him  the  last  of  March,  1800. 
%.  .^  177  :  Jean  Paul  arriveii  in  Berlin  the  end  of  May  of  the  same  year. 
^VrU-^  ./w*  f^^'  '^*"  ^'**"  ""'^  ^^^  Werlx,  B.  89,  &  360. 
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caricatures  made  a  disagreeable  impression  on  Kichter ;  ^ 
probably  a  good  foundation  thereto  had  already  been  laid  by 
stories  regarding  loose  conduct  of  Hoffmann's  in  Berlin, 
which  Caroline  Kichter  had  heard  and  repeated  to  her  hus- 
band*^  The  matter  remains  an  obscure  point  in  Hoffmann's 
biography ;  however  there  was  much  in  the  eccentric  and  ill- 
rq^ulated  habits  of  the  man  to  make  him  uncongenial  with 
one  of  Richter's  method  and  dignity.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  their  personal  relations  Hoffmann  seems  to  have  been 
much  concerned  regarding  Jean  Paul's  opinion  of  him.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1811,  he  visited  Richter  in 
Bayreuth.'  That  the  elder  author's  treatment  of  him  on  this 
occasion  may  have  lacked  in  cordiality  is  made  probable  by 
Hoffmann's  reluctance,  when  two  years  later  his  publisher 
Kunz  suggested  Richter  as  the  proper  one  to  write  an  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume  of  the  Fantaaieatucke^  Hoffmann, 
it  is  true,  places  his  hesitation  on  the  wholesome  and  inde- 
pendent ground  that  every  work  should  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits,  without  the  intervention  of  a  popular  impresario  ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  greatly  pleased  and  highly  flattered  when 
he  learned  through  Kunz  that  Richter's  dislike  had  been 
overcome  by  a  look  into  his  manuscript.*  Richter's  introduc- 
tion is  a  characteristic  one,  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  the 
book  for  the  Jenaiache  AUgemeine  LUeratai'zeUung  ten  years 
later.  He  praises  Hoffmann  in  cordial,  although  hardly 
enthusiastic  tones,  and  with  a  reference  to  Swift  and  Sterne, 
establishes  the  apostolic  succession  to  which  Jean  Paul  him- 

1  Kaoz  (Z.  Fuock),  J.  P.  R  BichUr,  Schleusingen,  39,  &  145.  Gted  bj 
Nerrlich,  Zlg.y  254. 

'Kanz,  Au$  dan  Leben  zaeier  Dichler  (Erinnerungen  cmb  meinem  Lebeny  I), 
(cited  below  as  "Kunz"),  S.  115.    Cf.  Grisebach,  HW.,  i,  p.  xxxv. 

» Hz.,  II,  20.  *Hz.,  m,  164.    Kuuz,  114. 

^Knnz,  115  ff,  describes  the  scene  at  Jean  Paul's  house.  Hoffmann's 
letter,  Hz.,  in,  175 :  ^'es  ist  ehrenvoll  von  ihm  genannt  zu  sein." 
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self  also  belongs.^  Hoffinann's  ^otism,  a  romantic  attribute 
of  which  he  had  a  large  share,  was  ill  satisfied  with  Richter's 
introduction.  He  had  expected  it,  he  says,  "  weniger  von 
meiner  Wenigkeit  handelnd — kurzer,  genialer  gedacht."  ^  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  both  men  had  too  large  a  share  of  self-love 
to  become  personally  sympathetic,  both  were  accustomed  to 
demand  and  receive  too  much  consideration  from  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  make  them  at  ease  in  close  relations.  Hoff- 
mann seems,  however,  to  have  retained  an  interest  and  admi- 
ration for  Richter's  personality,  and  we  have  occasional 
evidences  of  this  even  after  his  removal  to  Berlin,  with  its 
absorbing  circle  of  Romanticists. 

Riehter  himself  watched  Hoffmann's  development  with 
growing  distaste.  He  regarded  him  as  to  some  extent  per- 
SHmifying  all  of  those  extravagant  and  unprogressive  tenden- 
cies in  the  later  Romanticists  which  he  most  disliked.  He 
assorts  in  1820  that  Hoffmann  is  no  friend  of  his  serious 
note,  and  with  a  strange  perversion  of  judgment  calls  him 
'*  einc  abwarts  sinkende  Sonne,  die  bei  ihrem  Aufgang  kulmi- 
niert  liat,''  and  a  "Plunderer."'  In  the  preface  to  the 
8tHH)nd  edition  of  the  Mumien,  1821,  he  holds  that  Hoff- 
mann's humor  has  reached  the  point  of  insanity,  and  he 
maki^s  him  the  tjrpical  leader  of  the  "ToUkirscheufest"  of 
Romanticism.^  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Hoffmann  ever 
Wftw  this  introduction,  for  in  the  following  year,  the  year  of 
his  death,  he  sends  Jean  Paul  a  copy  of  the  second  part  of 
Kittrr  Murvy  and  later  recommends  to  his  good  offices  a 
Dnwlon  b(H)kseller.*  His  references  to  Riehter  in  his  pub- 
IisIuhI  works  are,  as  has  been  remarked,  comparatively  few ; 
but,  altho   iwcasiomilly    ironical  in    tone,  as   noted    below, 

»  HW.,  I.  3fr.  'Hz.,  in,  199.  'Nerrlich,  Ztg.,  256. 

♦JI»W.,  I,  p.  xxxvi.    Nerrlich,  Ztg.,  266. 
•Nwlioh, /.  P.,  646. 
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they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  famil- 
iarity with  Richter's  works.  After  his  death,  if  we  may 
trust  his  biographers  Hitzig  and  Kunz,  Kichter  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  accounts  of  his  life  and  personality.* 

Jean  Paulas  Bizarbe  Figures  and  Hoffmann's 

Ereislkr. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Bamberg  in  1808, 
HofiFmann  had  looked  forward  to  a  personal  connection  with 
Jean  Paul,  and  not  improbable  that  here,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  popular  author,  he  renewed  and  deepened  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Richter's  works.  The  three  great  romances, 
Siebenkds,  TUariy  and  the  Flegdjahre,  which  in  progressive 
series  show  an  emancipation  from  those  eccentricities  of  style 
which  mark  the  earlier  romances  and  idylls,  were  published 
in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  although 
not  so  popular  as  Bichter's  earlier  and  more  sentimental 
romances,  nevertheless  formed  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  cultured  Germany.  The  few  followers  of  the 
Weimar  group,  the  aristocrats  of  culture,  could  make  no 
headway  against  the  broad  flood  of  sentimentality  with  which 
Kichter  swept  on  the  youthful  and  especially  the  feminine 
part  of  the  reading  public.  The  Romanticists  in  Jena  and 
Berlin,  although  going  their  own  path,  recognized  Jean  Paul 
tacitly,  or  with  grudging  openness,  as  one  with  themselves  in 
many  ways.*     Jean  Paul's  attitude  toward  Romanticism  at 

^Hz.,  n,  20  Anm.  Kunz,  "Yorwort,"  claims  to  have  undertaken  his 
Hoffnumn  biographj  at  Jean  Paol's  suggestion. 

'Kerr,  Godwi,  B.  98,  8.  64fiF,  shows  the  cordial  appreciation  of  Jean 
FkuVs  ironical  tone  hj  the  Schlegels,  both  in  the  Atheruxiun  and  their  cor- 
respondence,  and  the  influence  of  this  tone  on  Tieck.  Cf .  Haym,  Bomantische 
Sehdt,  689,  791,  for  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  Schlegels  toward 
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this  time  is  that  of  one  who  gives  and  takes.  To  the  younger 
literati f  the  Brentanos  and  Hoffmanns,  he  was  the  giver ; 
from  the  semi-mystical  physicians  and  natural  scientists  and 
above  all  from  the  philosophers  there  came  to  him,  however, 
a  constant  stream  of  suggestion. 

Of  these  philosophers,  especially  Fichte  was  of  importance 
for  Jean  Paul's  development.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
Wissenschaftskhre  in  1794  Fichte  interests  and  irritates  him, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  Fichtean  idealism  appears  in 
one  form  or  another  in  Richter's  works.  While  he  mocks 
and  scoffs  and  attempts  a  refutation  in  the  Clavia  Fichtimia, 
in  such  characters  as  the  leading  persons  in  his  three  great 
romances  the  influence  of  Fichte  is  plainly  visible.*  In  each 
of  these  three  romances  Richter  gives  us  two  sides  of  his  own 
double  personality,  the  idealist  and  the  realist.  This  tend- 
ency toward  the  splitting  of  his  own  double  nature  is  already 
visible  to  some  extent  in  Hesperus,  aud  comes  sharply  into 
view  in  Siebenkds  and  still  more  sharply  in  the  later  romances. 
The  sentimentalist  and  satirist,  with  their  affirmation  and 
negation  of  life,  to  use  an  expression  of  Schopenhauer's, 
reveal  themselves  in  Siebenkas  and  Leibgeber,  in  Albano 
and  Schoppe,  in  Walt  and  Vult,  even  in  Theudobach  and 
Katzenberger,  as  clearly  as  in  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  or 
mutatis  mutandis  in  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  In  all 
of  the  greater  romances  of  Jean  Paul  we  have  on  the  one 
side  the  sentimental,  subjective  spirit,  with  a  tendency  to 
soar  into  the  r^ions  reserved  for  gods  and  titans ;  on  the 

Joan  Pftul.  Such  enthusiaBin  as  there  is  comes  from  the  side  of  Friedrich  ; 
August  Wilhelm,  as  the  temperate  and  somewhat  anaemic  form-artist,  has 
little  sympathy  for  Jean  Paurs  ''fast  gichterische  Reizbarkeit  der  Einbild- 
uniCHkraft/' 

'For  a  general  treatment  of  the  intensely  interesting  subject  of  Jean 
IHiurs  double  relation  to  Fichte,  cf.  Nerrlich,  Jean  Paul^  60  ff.  Especially 
in  the  third  volume  of  Titan  and  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  FUgeljahre  the 
idvaliiitic  philosophy  is  satirized  and  caricatured. 
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other  hand,  the  acid  realism  of  the  ^^Geister,  die  vemeinen/' 
with  a  dash  of  Wdtschmerz. 

The  same  tendency  toward  the  projection  of  the  ego  in  a 
dual  form  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann's  characters.  The 
contrasts  which  Dr.  EUinger  has  pointed  out  in  the  East 
Prussian  character^  depth  of  feeling,  paired  with  cold  and 
clear  intellect^  were  existent  in  Hoffmann's  and  were  inten- 
sified by  the  constant  struggle  which  went  on  between  the 
cold  world  of  fact,  as  represented  by  the  dry-as-dust  briefs 
and  court  records  of  his  judicial  labors^  and  the  world  of 
music,  where  his  heart  lay.  But^  unlike  Bichter,  Hoffmann 
had  no  philosophical  speculations  in  his  head.  A  student  at 
Kdnigsberg  in  the  early  nineties,  he  never  seems  to  have 
heard  one  of  Kant's  lectures,  and  in  his  works  he  refers  only 
once  to  his  great  fellow-citizen,  and  tlien  indirectly.^  Fichte 
and  Schelling  are  just  bai^ly  mentioned,  one  can  hardly  say 
more.^  The  double  personality  that  appears  in  his  works, 
especially  in  KaJter  Murry  is  therefore  a  far  more  objective 
projection  of  himself  and  his  fortunes  than  we  have  in  the 
Leibgebers  and  Albanos  and  Lindas  and  Schoppes  of  Bichter, 
influenced  and  contaminated  as  they  are  by  satirical  side- 
strokes  at  Fichte's  idealism.  With  Hoffmann  it  is  always 
the  contrast  of  artist  and  Philistine,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized — a  point  which  most  Hoffmann  critics 
seem  to  have  overlooked — that  the  Philistine  is  as  clearly 
Hoffmann  as  the  artist  is. 

The  deep  clefl  in  the  ego^  which  finds  such  complete 
expression  in  Kater  Murr  in  the  persons  of  Kreisler  and  the 

^  Kaiar  MtUT,  HW.,  x,  110:  '^mir  fiel  eiii|  irgendwo  gelesen  zu  habeo, 
ein  jeder  muase  so  handein,  diisz  seine  Handelsweise  als  allgemcines  Prinzip 
gelten  konne."  The  reference  b  of  course  to  the  '^  categorical  imperative/' 
here  used  with  satirical  force. 

'  Cf.  Grisebach's  *'  Verzeichnis."  A  close  search  has  failed  to  show  other 
instances  than  those  there  mentioned. 
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cat;  reveals  itself  so  far  as  Kreisler  is  concerned  in  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  FantcLsieducke,  Here  Kreisler,  the 
musical  genius,  stands  in  hostile  attitude  toward  the  whole 
Philistine  world.  He  is  unconsciously  the  typical  ironical 
ego  of  Romanticism.  He  stands  &r  above  the  facts  among 
which  he  lives,  and  he  moves  with  mad  satire  through  an 
unsympathetic  world.  Music  is  his  sanctum  from  which 
every  profisine  foot  is  banished.  It  may  be  true,  as  Robert 
Schumann  suggests,^  that  a  certain  odd  musical  character  of 
Thuringia  sat  for  Kreisler's  portrait  originally ;  but  Kreisler 
is  Hofimann  himself,  satire,  grimaces,  wild  antics  and  all. 
It  is  my  purpose  now  to  point  out  certain  characteristics  of 
the  Leibgeber-Schoppe-Vult  family  of  pessimists  which  are 
reproduced  in  Kreisler.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  that  the  idea  of  having  one  figure  run  through  a 
series  of  fantasies  as  the  representative  of  the  author's  satire 
and  WeUaehmerz  was  caught  by  Hoffmann  from  Jean  Paul's 
bizarre  figures.  Leibgeber  in  Sifbenkds  re-appears  as  Schoppe 
in  TYton,  just  as  Kreisler  appears  as  the  bearer  of  Hoffmann's 
satire  among  the  fantasies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Fafda- 
siestucke  and  among  the  Mdrchen  of  the  second  volume,  and 
again  in  KcUer  Murr  as  the  hero  of  the  fragmentary  romance 
which  alternates  with  the  biography  of  the  Philistine  tom-cat. 
Now,  in  addition  to  their  personal  note  or  background,  a 
literary  original  can  be  shown  for  nearly  all  of  Hoffmann's 
stories ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  the  perma- 
nent humorous  figure,  at  least  in  cellular  form,  owes  its 
origin  to  Richter. 

Schoppe-Leibgeber,  for  the  figures  are  not  to  be  separated, 
represents  the  climax  of  Jean  Paul's  WeUachmerz,  and 
Schoppe,  as  found  in   Titan,  is  the  figure  that  influenced 

^Letter  to  Hauptmuin  tod  Fricken  in  Asch,  Sept.,  1834.    Schumann, 
Jugendbri^e,  2.  Aufl.,  S.  254. 
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Kreisler  most  strongly.  Thus,  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
Schoppe  is  his  fear  of  his  own  second-self,  which,  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  may  assume  an  actual  form.  The  eg'o-fear  becomes 
with  him  a  fixed  idea.  '^Alles  kann  ich  leiden,''  he  tells 
Albano,  '^nur  nicht  den  Mich,  den  reinen,  intellektuellen 
Mich,  den  Gott  der  Grotter — Wie  oft  hab*  ich  nicht  schon 
meinen  Namen  verandert  .  .  .  und  wurde  jahrlich  ein 
Anderer,  aber  noch  setzt  mir  der  reine  Ich  merkbar  nach."  ^ 
The  fear  grows  with  Schoppe's  growing  insanity.  He  can- 
not look  into  a  mirror ;  the  sight  of  his  own  limbs  sets  him 
in  chattering  terror ;  occasionally  he  seizes  his  own  wrist  and 
shouts,  "Wen  hab'  ich  da,  Mensch?***  The  satirical  hit  at. 
Fichte  is  apparent;  but  the  motive  borrowed  earnestness  and 
gloom  from  Schoppe's  own  horribly  earnest  realism  and  in 
the  end  Jean  Paul  feels  obliged  to  compensate  for  it  by  the 
introduction  of  Schoppe's  double,  Siebenkas,  from  the  pre- 
ceding romance,  as  an  actual  basis  for  Schoppe's  fear.  The 
motive  re-appears  in  the  tlegdjahre^  where  Vult  actually 
gives  the  ego  corporal  punishment.' 

Turning  to  Hoffmann,  we  find  that  the  illusion  of  a  double, 
or  second-self,  was  one  of  the  most  persistent  dreams  that 
tormented  the  nervous  Geisterseher.*  How  fearfully  fertile 
the  ^^ Doppelgdnger  motive"  becomes  in  Hofimann's  works 
is  shown  by  even  a  careless  reading  of  the  EUxiere  des  Teufels 
and  several  of  the  stories  from  the  Serapiondyruder,  With 
regard  to  the  former,  Fouqu^'s  Zauberring  has  been  sug- 
gested,^ merely  as  a  literary  source :  in  view  of  Hoffinann's 

'  JPW.,  XXV,  114.         «  JPW.,  XXV,  136.  »JPW.,  xxvn,  139. 

^Tagebuch,  Hz.,  n,  43  :  ''Sonderbarer  Einfall  auf  dem  Ball  vom  6  ten. 
Ich  denke  mir  mein  Ich  durch  ein  Yenrielfaltigungsglas  ;  — alle  Gestalten, 
die  sich  um  mich  herumbewegen,  sind  Ich's,  und  ich  argere  mich  iiber  ihr 
Tun  und  Laasen.'*  Cf.  further,  Hz.,  m,  29,  and  Elinke,  E,  T,  A,  Hoff- 
manri8  Ld^tn  und  Werke  vom  Standpunkt  eines  IrrenanUSf  8.  126  ff. 

^Ellinger,  119,  120. 
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fondness  for  Jean  Paul,  there  seems  no  reason  why  Schoppe 
may  not  have  furnished  him  with  an  earlier  suggestion,  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  logical  realism  that  makes  the  Elixiere 
des  TeufelSy  burdened  tho  it  is  with  the  cumbersome 
romance  machinery  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  most  intense 
bit  of  reading.  In  the  earlier  Kreisler  sketches  we  have  no 
mention  of  a  double;  but  with  the  development  of  Kreisler's 
character  in  Kater  Murr  comes  the  incorporation  of  this 
motive.  Here  Kreisler  has  also  a  Doppdgdngery  the  painter 
Leonhard  Ettlinger,  who  preceded  him  by  some  years  at  the 
court  of  Prince  Irenaeus.  Ettlinger,  like  Bichter's  Schoppe, 
had  a  fondness  for  cutting  silhouettes,  ^  and  he,  like  Schoppe, 
goes  insane.  After  hearing  of  his  lamentable  fortunes, 
Kreisler  is  terrified  by  the  fear  of  meeting  him.  He  fancies 
that  his  own  reflection  in  the  water  is  his  crazy  double,  and 
he  makes  him  a  half-insane  address.  When  he  sees  his 
image  again  (we  are  left  in  doubt  here  as  to  how  much  of  the 
supernatural  Hoffmann  means  us  to  accept),  he  babbles  in 
wild  fear  to  his  friend,  Meister  Abraham,  '^Erstarrt  ist  mein 
Gresang,  denn  der  Ich  hat  seine  weisze  kalte  Totenhand  auf 
meine  Brust  gel^!'** 

From  the  first  Bichter's  Schoppe  sees  himself  followed  by 
insanity.  He  is  tormented  by  dreams, —  "Dante  und  scin 
Kopf  sind  Himmel  dagegen  !  '',^  he  confesses  himself  in  the 
ban  of  a  fixed  idea,  he  hears  wax  figures  laughing  at  him 
and  shoots  at  them,  and  he  finally  comes  into  a  mad-house.^ 
We  know  from  Hoflmann's  diary  and  letters  that  he  himself 
suffered  from  this  common  form  of  neurasthenia,  the  fear  of 
insanity,^  and  that  he  sought  the  company  of  alienists  in  Bam- 

'  HW.,  X,  138.  «HW.,  X,  148.  » JPW.,  xxv,  24. 

*  JPW.,  XXIV,  18,  xxv,  112,  etc 

^  Tagcbuch,  1810 :  '^  Warum  denke  ich  schlafend  oder  wachend  so  oft  an 
den  Wahnsinn  ?''  Hz.,  ii,  46.  Cf.  Elinke,  89,  who  treats  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  alienist 
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berg  and  Berlin.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the  realism 
of  some  of  the  Nacktdmke  and  stories  from  the  Serapion^yruder 
and  especially  of  the  fearful  scenes  in  the  Eliociere  des  Teufels  is 
the  result  of  observations  of  patients  in  the  insane  asylum  at 
Bamberg.^  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Fantasiestucke  Kreis- 
ler  is  said  to  be  insane,  according  to  common  report.'  He 
sees  the  fearful  monster  of  madness  following  on  his  trail, 
''  das  bleiche  G^penst  mit  den  rot  funkelnden  Auj^n — die 
krallichten  Knochenfauste  aus  dem  zerrissenen  Mantel  nach 
dir  ausstreckend— die  Strohkrone  auf  dem  kahlen  glatten 
Schadel  schuttelnd  ! "  '  Kreisler  signs  himself  a  "  verruckter 
Mnsikus/'  ^  and  he  promises  a  cycle,  to  be  known  as  the 
''Licbte  Stunden  eines  wahnsinnigen  Musikers.''^  When 
Kreisler  reappears  six  years  later  in  Kater  MurVy  written  in 
fulfilment  of  a  plan  long  entertained,  Hoffmann  makes  him 
the  hero  of  a  romance  which,  had  it  been  completed,  would 
certainly  have  brought  him  into  a  mad-house.  "Von  jeher,*' 
says  the  author,  "  hatte  er  die  fixe  Idee,  dasz  der  Wahnsinn 
auf  ihn  lauere."  •  It  follows  him  from  the  court  to  the  con- 
vent, and  there  "  regten  sich  die  finstem  Geister,  die  so  oft 
Macht  batten  iiber  ihn  und  griffen  schonungslos  mit  scharfen 
Krallen  in  seine  wunde  Brust."  ^  The  third  part  of  Kaier 
Murr  was  never  put  on  paper ;  but  what  has  already  been 

'  In  the  Serapiorubruder  Cyprian-Hoffmann  says :  **  Ihr  alle  kennt  ja 
meiiien  besondren  Hang  zom  Verkehr  mit  Wahnsinnigen/'  HVV.,  vi,  28. 
Dr.  Klinke  (108-109)  shows  with  what  a  master  hand  H.  sketched  into  the 
Eliziert  des  Teufels  symptoms  which  he  had  observed  directly  from  life : 
"  Ausder  Wahrheit  und  tiefen  Wirkung  seiner  Fignren  geht  sclion  hervor, 
dasz  er  Geisteskranke  direkt  beobachtet  hat" 

'HW.,  I,  280:  ''schon  lange  gait  der  arme  Johannes  allgemein  fiir 
wahnsinnig." 

»HW.,  I,  291.  *HW.,  I,  288. 

^HW.,  I,  281.  This  work  was  taken  up  at  a  later  period,  but  was  found 
in  H's  papers  only  in  the  form  of  a  sketch,  reproduced  Hz.,  ii,  115.  Cf. 
letter  to  Konz,  May  24,  1815.  Kunz  ]62ff. 

•HW.,  X,  140.  '  HW.,  X,  356. 
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said,  together  with  the  well-known  sketch  by  Hofimann  of 
Kreisler  with  a  bubble-pipe,  dancing  in  wildly  disheveled 
array,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  musician,  like  Richter's 
Schoppe,  would  have  come  to  the  mad-house.^ 

Minor  Motives  Common  to  Both  Authors. 

In  addition  to  the  Kreisler  figure  and  '^  Doppelgdnger 
motive,'*  we  have  another  Richter  trait  in  Hoffmann's  Kater 
Murr,  We  have  seen  the  importance  of  Jean  Paul's  Titan 
for  the  Kreisler  figure.  The  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
action  in  Titan  has  a  close  parallel  in  Kaier  Murr.  It  is 
very  natural  that  Bichter  should  have  taken  a  small  German 
court  as  the  background  for  his  romance  and  a  small  Grerman 
Residenz  as  its  stage,  for  his  youth  had  been  passed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  duodecimo  courts  of  Thuringia,  and  man- 
hood years  had  brought  him  into  relations  with  the  court 
circles  at  Weimar,  Meiningen  and  Bayreuth.  Hoffmann, 
however,  knew  nothing  of  court  life  at  first  hand,  had  never 
been  in  a  small  Residem^  nor  come  into  contact  with  person- 
ages more  important  than  the  judicial  dignitaries  of  Berlin  or 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  East  Elbian  provinces.  It 
does  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  the  court  picture  in  the 
Elixiere  des  Teufela  has  nothing  sharp  and  realistic  about  it. 
In  Kaier  Murr,  however,  otherwise  strongly  reminiscent  of 
TUan,  we  have  a  Residenz^  drawn  in  the  same  satirical  man- 
ner as  in  Jean  Paul's  romance.  Jean  Paul's  realistic 
descriptions  of  Hohenvliesz  and  Haarhaar*  have  their 
caricature  in  Hoffmann's  portrayal  of  the  court  of  Prince 

*  Hitzig  expressly  confirms  this,  although  apparently  without  authority 
from  Hoffmann  for  his  statement  (ii,  114).  The  biographer  adds  that  the 
**Lichte  Stunden  eines  wahnsinnigen  Musikere,*'  cf.  above,  was  to  doae 
the  work. 

*  TUan,  2.  Jobelperiode,  10.  ZykeL 
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Irenaens,  whose  land  has  been  mediatized^  who  nevertheless 
retains  all  the  pomp  and  appurtenance  of  a  grand  duchy.  ^ 
The  nerveless  Luigi  of  Titan  has  a  counterpart,  again  exag- 
gerated, in  the  idiotic  Prince  Ignatius,  and  Jean  Paul's 
Fichtean  ^otist  Koquairol  in  Hoffmann's  demoniacal  egotist 
Hector.  As  additional  evidence  of  the  importance  of  Titan 
for  Hoffinann,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  hero  of  one  of  his 
early  tales,  the  "  Magnetiseur,"  *  bears  in  German  form  the 
name  of  Bichter's  hero  in  Titan,  Albano ;  and  further  that 
the  only  bon  mot  which  Hoffinann  quotes  in  later  years  from 
Jean  Paul  is  the  one  in  Titan  of  the  princess  who  found  her- 
self in  a  different  condition  from  her  country,  '^  namlich  im 
gesegneten  "^ — all  minor  evidence,  to  be  sure,  but  of  weight 
in  showing  the  persistent  impression  of  Bichter's  greatest 
romance  on  Hoffmann. 

Again,  one  of  Richter's  queer  whims  of  style  may  have 
suggested  the  peculiar  double  biography  in  Kater  Murr. 
The  biography  of  the  worthy  Kater  is  interrupted  by  frag- 
ments of  the  Kreisler  romance,  the  author  stating  in  the  preface 
that  these  fragments  were  torn  &om  a  printed  book  by  the  cat 
and  became  accidentally  mixed  with  Murr's  biography.*  We 
think  at  once  of  the  "  Extra-Blatter,"  "  Extra-Gedanken  "  and 
"Extra-Silben,"  and  all  of  those  intercalations  and  appen- 
dices with  which  Jean  Paul  interrupts  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative and  gives  a  serious  or  satirical  excursus  on  some 
general  subject  suggested  by  the  context.  Perhaps  a  still 
more  striking  forerunner  of  this  disconnected  biography  may 
be  found  in  Dea  Feldpredigers  Schmekle  Reiae  naoh  Fldtz  mil 
fortgehenden  Noten,  where  we  have  a  number  of  notes  printed 
under  each  page  of  the  text,  characteristic,  general  remarks 
of  a  humorous  nature,  with  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  text 

»HW.,  x,37.  *HW.,  I,  139  ff. 

•/Vtnawiii  -BromoWtta,  HW.,  xi,  105.         *HW.,  x,  10. 
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above.  Bichter  blames  the  printer  for  the  arrangement^  the 
notes  having  been  written,  he  says,  on  separate  sheets,  and 
then,  thru  oversight,  left  out  of  the  final  manuscript. 
The  printer  sets  them  up  with  their  proper  numbers,  to  be 
sure,  but  absolutely  regardless  of  the  text.* 

In  Richter,  Hoffmann  found  a  forerunner  in  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  shadow-sides  of  human  consciousness,  notably 
the  so-called  '^  animal  magnetism,''  which  so  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  natural  scientists  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.*  Jean  Paul's  works  abound  in 
references  to  mesmerists,  second-sight,  etc. ; '  indeed  hiB 
enthusiasm  regarding  hynotic  phenomena  and  his  half  mysti- 
cal utterances  about  the  ethereal  or  intra-physical  body  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  most  radical  of  the  romantic  natural 
philosophers.^  Hoffmann  makes  animal  magnetism  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  one  of  his  earlier  tales,  the  "  Magnetiseur/'  and  comes 
back  to  theme  again  and  again  in  the  Serapionabriider.  Such 
things  were  in  the  air  during  all  of  those  years ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, noteworthy  that  in  a  conversation  of  the  Serapion's 
Brethren,  Cyprian-Hoffmann  says,  "Dieser  Glauben  (in 
animal  magnetism)  musse  in  jedem  wahrhaft  poetischen 
Gemiit  wohnen,  deshalb  habe  auch  Jean  Paul  solche  hoch- 

»JPW.,  L,p.  vii. 

*Ct  the  chapter  on  '*  Romantische  Arzte''  in  Ricarda  Huch's  ^iM&ret- 
tung  und  Verfall  der  Romantik,  Lpzg.,  02,  S.  273  ff.  Of  contemporaries, 
Oehlenschlager,  Lebenaerinnerungerif  in,  184,  209,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  mesmeric  stances  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

^  As  a  characteristic  instance,  cf.  the  simile  of  the  ^'Hell-Seherin''  in  a 
later  work,  *'Die  wenig  erwogene  Gefahr  (1815),'*  JPW.,  xlviii,  144. 
Here  and  elsewhere  Richter  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hyp- 
notic phenomena.  Cf.  especially  the  articles  from  the  MtLseum^  reprinted 
in  *'  Mutmaszungen  iiber  einige  Wander  des  organischen  Magnetismus,*' 
etc     JPW.,  XLix,l  flf. 

*  Most  strikingly  in  the  articles  from  the  Museum^  noted  above.  Richter 
seems  to  have  undertaken  magnetic  cures  himself.  Nerrlich,  Deutsche  Nation- 
allit,  Bd.  130,  p.  Ixi  ff. 
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herrlicbe  Worte  uber  den  Magnetismus  gesprocben,  class 
«ine  ganze  Welt  voll  hamiseher  Zweifel  dagegen  oicht  auf- 
komme/'  * 

An  anthor  of  Hoffmann's  musical  attainments,  and  one 
who  had  made  his  way  into  literature  thru  a  musical  door, 
would  naturally  make  some  phase  of  music  the  theme  of 
much  of  his  work ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  sketches  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Fantasiedueke  treat  more  or  less 
directly  musical  themes.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  even  here  in  one  or  two  points  he  had  a  predecessor  in 
Kicbter.  First,  in  the  relief  of  emotion  thru  improvisa- 
tion on  a  musical  instrument,  making  a  *'  KJavierauszug ''  of 
the  feelings,  as  Jean  Paul  in  one  place  expresses  it.'  In 
Hegpenis  blind  Julius  accompanies  Emanuel's  death  by  play- 
ing the  ^'Lied  der  £ntzuckung''  on  the  flute.'  In  TUa/n 
Albano  reproduces  his  emotions  and  tells  the  story  of  his  love 
for  the  absent  Liane  in  a  fantasie  on  the  piano ;  ^  and  on 
another  occasion  he  talks  ¥rith  the  absent  maiden  and  impro^ 
vises  his  love-plaint  in  tones.'  Here  again  we  have  to  do 
with  general  romantic  motives :  the  harmony  of  thought  and 

>  HW.,  vn,  66.  « JPW.,  xxi,  202. 

'  JPW.,  X,  48.  Jean  Bftul  maj  have  borrowed  the  motive  from  Sterne 
<cf.  Csemj,  64),  altho  one  thinks  involantarily  of  Bichter*8  own  piano 
fantafdes  in  the  circle  of  8aper-«entimental  women  of  the  '*  Erotic  Academy  " 
at  Schwarzenbach.  The  anonymoos  author  of  the  Ntuihtwwhen  des  Banavei^ 
iura  ( 1804)  has  probably  the  scene  from  Heaperus  in  mind  at  the  end  of  the 
first  ''Watch,''  where  the  nightwatchman  sings  a  passing  song  beneath  the 
window  of  the  dying  freethinker:  ''Den  Sterbenden  ist  die  Mosik  yer- 
schwistert,  sie  ist  der  erste  siisze  Laut  vom  femen  Jenseits,  and  die  Muse 
des  Gesanges  ist  die  mystische  Schwester,  die  zam  Himmel  zeigt." 
Michel's  edition,  B.  1904,  9. 

♦JPW.,  XXI,  202  fP, 

^  '*Ihm  war  bis  zur  Tauschung  als  sprech'  er  mit  Lianen,  und  wenn  die 
Tone  immer  wie  Liebende  dasselbe  wiederholten  vor  Innigkeit  und  Lost ; 
meinte  er  nicht  Lianen,  and  sagte  ihr :  wie  lieb*  ich  Dich,  O  wie  lieb*  ich 
Dich?"     JPW.,  XXII,  169. 
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sound  belongs  to  the  best-known  canons  of  romantic  art.  It 
is  Kreisler  again,  however,  this  "  Unmensch  ohne  Zweck  und 
Ruh,"  who  otherwise  bears  marks  of  Richter,  that  carries 
out  the  idea  in  Hoffmann's  sketch  entitled  "  Kreisler  musi- 
kalisch-politischer  Klub,''  ^  doing  it  of  course  with  an  objectiv- 
ity of  style  and  a  technical  frame-work  that  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Jean  Paul.  Further,  the  delicate  Liane  hears 
at  critical  moments  an  inner  music.  This  "  Selbst-ertonen,'' 
which  comes  as  a  message  from  the  supernatural  world,  with 
unspeakable  sweetness,  is  illustrated  by  Jean  Paul,  character- 
istically enough,  by  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Jacob  Bohme.* 
In  the  first  sketch  which  Hoffmann  published  at  Bamberg, 
Rittcr  Gluck  hears  this  inner  music.  He  calls  it  the 
"  Eu{)hon."  It  is  defined  as  a  chiming  which  comes  with 
moments  of  excitement  and  which  may  remain  for  two  days 
at  a  time.^ 

Not  to  be  forgotten  also  is  Hoffmann's  following  of  Rich- 
ter in  the  use  of  Ich  as  a  person,  as  nomen  commune,  as  a 
mib^titute  for  every  personal  pronoun.  These  tcA-fantasies 
rooted  in  Jean  Paul's  studies  of  Fichte  and  used  originally 

»HW.,  I,  288. 

•JPW»,  XXII,  231  and  note.  "Dieses  Selbstertonen — wie  die  Riesen- 
iMft  b«l  Teiiindertem  Wetter  iinbenihrt  anklingt — ist  in  Migraine  und 
IW^wn  Krankheiten  der  Schwache  haufig ;  daher  ira  Sterben ;  z.  B.  in 
jM«b  Bdhme  tchlug  das  Leben  wie  eine  Konzertuhr  seine  Stunde  von 
HMraKMiM  umrungen  aus.''  JPW.,  xxii,  231,  Anm.  In  the  passage  of  the 
IJbiAtiwrAn,  above  referred  to,  the  author  illustrates  also  by  a  reference  to 
^  ^^Inim  Musik''  which  accompanied  Bohme's  death.  Cf.  above  Note  ; 
Abraham  von  Franckenberg,  **  Bericht  v.  d.  Leben  und  Abschied 
Boihmens"  in  Dea  Jacob  Boehmen  AUe  TheosophUchen  Schriften, 
1682,  1.  Abschnitt^  29  ;  quoted  by  Michels,  151. 
^)|Vx%  U  1^  ^^  Kreisler  also  is  filled  with  an  inner  music,  which 
In  tlW  ^iMMwances  at  times  and  which  may  be  calmed  into  angelic 
1^  the  appearance  of  a  congenial  person.  Cf.  '*  Brief  des 
Kraialer  an  den  Baron  Wallbom,''  HW.,  i,  285  ff. 
Iftkl^  tMks  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  "inner  music"  on 
grounds. 
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with  satirical  force,  become  a  perfect  mania  with  him  in 
Siebenkas,  TUaUy  and  the  Flegeljahre,  leading  to  such  expres- 
sions as,  '^  Auch  schwur  sein  Ich  wie  ein  Gott  seinem  Ich, 
dasz  er  nur  diesen  Tag  noch  bleibe."  ^  This  mannerism 
descends  to  Hofl&nann.  We  meet  with  it  as  early  as  1797  in 
a  letter  to  Hippel  from  Glogau, — "Du  sagst,  mein  Teurer, 
dasz  selbst  meine  Briefe  von  der  Verandenmg  zeugen,  die 
mein  Ich, — die  guten  Seiten  meines  Ichs  gewaltsam  zerstort 
hat." »  As  might  be  expected,  examples  abound  in  the  great 
Doppdgdnger  romance,  the  EHxiere  des  Teufels :  "  Mein 
eignes  Ich  konnte  ich  nicht  erschauen,  nicht  erfassen ; "  • 
"  Das  zweite  Ich  hatte  grimmige  Kraft ; "  *  ete.  Becoming 
rarer  in  the  Nachtstucke  and  the  Serapionsbrilder,  the  man- 
nerism appears  again  in  Kater  Murr  and  in  the  story  written 
in  the  last  year  of  Hoffinann's  life,  the  "  DoppeltgdngerJ' 

Similarity  in  the  Ironical  Note. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  ironical  note  in  the  two 
authors,  we  find  that  here  Hoffmann,  and  the  Komanticists  in 
general,  had  a  forerunner  or  at  least  a  co-disciple  in  Bichter. 
As  Kerr  expresses  it,  afl^r  showing  that  it  was  just  this  trait 
of  Jean  Paul's  that  appealed  especially  to  the  program-makers 
in  the  Athenceum :  "  Die  Selbstvernichtung  der  Romantiker 
besteht  bei  Jean  Paul  blosz  noch  nicht  voUig  ausbebildet .  ,  , 
er  zerreiszt,  wie  die  Bomantiker,  die  Suggestion,  die  er  beim 
Leser  hervorgerufen,  zur  eignen  Belustigung."  *  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  in  the  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik 
programmatic  statements  of  the  theory  of  Geistesfreiheitj 
exactly  parallel  to  Wilhelm  Schlegel's  celebrated  definition 
of  romantic  irony  as  the  playing  with  the  subject-matter,  as 

^  JPW.,  xiy,  164.     Dozens  of  similar  examples  might  be  cited  from 
Siebenkda  Kod  Tilan, 
*Hx.,  I,  146.  »HW.,  II,  119.  *HW.,  n,  266. 

»  OodwL    Ein  KapUd  deuUeher  Bomantik,  B.  98,  S.  66,  67. 
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wh^i  a  childy  instead  of  eating  its  orange,  throws  it  into  the 
air,  or  Tieck's  much-quoted  assertion  that  one  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  complete  possession  of  an  object  until  one  finds  some- 
thing comical  in  it.^  Kerr  has  also  shown  that  Jean  Paul 
here  operates  with  the  same  methods  as  Lawrence  Sterne,'  on 
the  one  side ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  Tieck  and  Brentano 
have  developed  Jean  Paul's  gentle  irony  into  an  engine  of 
distortion  and  destruction.  Like  Tieck  and  the  Athenceumy 
Hoffinann  regards  irony  as  the  mother  and  bearer  of  humor.* 
Some  of  his  processes  may  very  well  have  been  derived  from 
Jean  Paul. 

As  exterior  sides  of  Richter's  humor  may  be  mentioned 
the  game  of  hide  and  seek  which  he  continually  plays  with 
the  reader,  the  "Extra-Blatter,"  " Extra-Gedanken "  and 
"  Extra-Silben,"  which  abound  in  the  Urmchtbare  Loge  and 
in  the  Austoahl  aus  des  Teufds  Papieren,  the  double  introduc- 
tions, the  "  ironische,"  "  komische,''  "  launige,"  "  witzige,'' 
and  "  emsthafte  Anhange,"  and  similar  digressions  and  inter- 
ruptions. Other  forms  of  this  essentially  ironical  game  are 
the  confusion  of  similarly  sounding  names,  as  Wehrmeier  and 
Wehrftitz,  Albano  and  Albine  in  TitaUj  and  the  continual 
dodging  in  and  out  with  Jean  Paul's  own  personality  and 
with  references  to  his  own  works,*  a  trait  common  in  the 
satires  and  not  unusual  in  the  idylls  and  romances;  and, 
lastly,   the  satirizing   of  his   own  stylistic  extravagances.^ 

^Cf.  the  chapter  on  ''  Romantifiche  Ironie ''  in  Ricarda  Huch,  Blutezeit  der 

***D&e  beiden  Deutfichen  (J.  P.  and  Brentano)  stehen  in  der  ganzen 
*gwmni  der  ironischen  Mittelchen  in  dem  Banne  des  Engliinders.''  Qodwi^ 
7^    i>emy  treats  the  matter  at  some  length. 

*^^AUe  Ironie,  aus  der  sich  der  tielste  eigotzlichste  Humor  erzeugt" 
:$^^f^tmihriUi€rj  VI,  167. 

^CMii7»  67  ff.,  finds  here  a  borrowing  from  Sterne. 

^¥^  instaoce,  in  the  ^^Vorrede  zum  satirischen  Appendix"  (der 
'^j^miMkm  Bduttigungen  tmter  d.   OehimKhale  einer  Biain).     JPW., 
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Ironical  and  essentially  romantic  too  are  the  comical  contrasts 
and  Indiorous  exaggerations  which  aboimd  in  the  satires  and 
idylls,  the  basis  of  all  of  which  is  an  attempt  to  play  with  the 
subject  and  to  tease  the  reader,  even  to  the  extent  of  befool- 
ing and  befogging  him.  Furthermore,  in  the  sentimental 
contrasts  in  the  Unmchtbare  Loge  and  Hesperus  there  is  some- 
thing closely  akin  to  romantic  irony.  The  reader  is  snatched 
from  wedding  to  tomb,  from  laughter  to  tears  and  back  again 
with  the  violent  rebound  of  feeling  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  romantic  irony.^ 

This  same  close  union  of  sentimentality  and  satire,  the 
hnmorons  encore  to  every  sentimental  outburst,  which  reveals 
itself  in  Jean  PauPs  works  as  a  part  of  an  esthetic  theory, 
finds  its  reflection  in  Hoffmann  in  those  days  when  he 
still  stood  knee-deep  in  the  sentimentality  of  Richter  and 
Werther.  In  1794  he  writes  to  Hippel :  "  Zu  jeder  Empfin- 
dnng  fur  Cora,  zum  Beispiel,  hab'  ich  gleich  irgend  eine 
komische  Posse  zur  Sourdine,  und  die  Saiten  des  Gefiihls 
werden  so  gedampft,  dasz  man  ihren  Klang  gar  nicht  hort.  "  * 
Another  time  he  must  b^  Hippel  not  to  regard  his  sighs  of 
loving  friendship  as  a  joke ;'  and  again,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forced  labors  of  his  first  legal  work,  he  thinks  of  his  '^  seliges 
Ende.''^  This  immediate  rebound  from  intensified  feeling 
into  the  comical  and  satirical,  which  is  a  subjective  conscious 
operation  with  Richter,  develops  with  Hoffmann  into  an 
objective  necessity,  as  his  character  develops  and  the  sources 
of  sentiment  become  more  and  more  encrusted.  Thus  he 
writes  Hippel  from  Konigsberg  after  a  long  absence :  ^^  Man- 
cher  ist  gestorben  im  Jahre  meiner  Abwesenheit,  z.  B.  mein 
Vaterl"*  or  he  announces  from  Plozk  in  1803  the  death 
of  an  uncle  with  Mercutio's  words,  "  Der  Onkel  in  Berlin 

»a.  Nerrlich,  J.  P.,  201.  'Hz.,  i,  32. 

*  "  Nimm  dieflen  StotEseafMr  nicht  als  Spasz  auf.*'     Hz.,  i,  40. 

*Hx.,  I,  S7.  *Hz.,  I,  156. 
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wird  mich  nicht  mehr  sehr  empfehlen,  er  ist  .  .  .  ein  stiller 
Mann  geworden,"  and  we  have  to  look  in  his  diary  to  see 
that  he  is  deeply  moved  by  the  event.^  In  1813  at  Bamberg^ 
ont  of  the  depths  of  his  despairing  love  for  Julia  Mark,  we 
find  this  note  in  his  diary :  "  Sehr  komische  Stimmung ; 
Ironie  iiber  mich  selbst,  ungefahr  wie  im  Shakspear,  w.o  die 
Menschen  um  ihr  offenes  Grab  tanzen,"  and  again,  "  gottliche 
Ironie,  herrliches  Mittel,  Verriicktheit  zu  bemanteln  und  zu 
vertreiben,  stehe  mir  bei ! ''  ^  No  better  illustration  could  be 
found  of  the  theorem  that  the  office  of  humor  is  to  restore  the 
lost  balance  of  the  universe. 

In  one  of  the  very  earliest  fragments  from  Hoffinann's 
pen,  in  the  "Schreiben  eines  Klostergeistlichen  an  seinen 
Freund  in  der  Haupstadt,"  *  we  have  the  easy,  ironical  style 
that  one  may  see  develop  out  of  the  sentimentality  of  the 
earlier  letters.  It  is  a  satirical  sketch  on  a  literary  subject, 
the  use  of  the  chorus  in  Schiller's  Braut  von  Messina,  It 
recalls  Jean  Paul  in  its  ironical  treatment  of  an  imsympa- 
thetic  subject,  and  like  one  of  Richter's  far-fetched  similes  is 
the  proposition  that  Schiller's  WaJlenstein  and  Kotzebue's 
comedies  should  be  accompanied  respectively  with  the  bass 
and  treble  flutes.  Though  Hoffmann  avoids  in  general  all 
of  the  "extras"  that  obscure  Richter's  style,  there  are 
reminiscences  enough  of  these  Richteresque  peculiarities  in 
his  works.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Faniasiestuckej  the 
"  reisende  Enthusiast,"  a  caricature  of  Chamisso,  closes  with 
a  postscript  addressed  to  his  dear  "  Theodor  Amadaus  Hoff- 
mann ; "  *  in  general,  however,  the  author  appears  to  us  only 
in  the  person  of  one  or  more  of  his  characters.  Thus 
in  the  discussion  among  the  Serapion's  Brethren,  the 
"Groldene  Topf,"  an  earlier  fairy-story  by  Hoffmann,  comes 

1  Hz.,  I,  210  and  Hitzig's  Note.  'Hz.,  n,  29. 

*HW.,  XV,  5.     Reprinted  from  the  FreimSUigef  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1803. 

♦  H  W. ,  I,  279.  ! 
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up  for  consideration  as  '^das  Marchen  eines  entfemten 
Frenndes '' ;  ^  and  on  another  occasion  one  of  the  brethren, 
representing  Hoffmann  himself,  claims  Bichter's  comical 
Dr.  Katzenberger  as  a  personal  friend  and  an  intimate  of  his 
uncle.' 

The  strongly  subjective  nature  of  Richter's  humor  is 
apparent  to  anyone  opening  the  AuswaJU  aus  dea  TexifeU 
Papieren  or  Quintua  Fixlein.  He  walks  and  talks  among  his 
figures.  Hofimann,  on  the  other  hand,  projects  himself  into 
his  figures  and  ironizes  from  their  standpoint.  For  the  bitter 
irony  in  "  Berganza/'  where  Hofimann  puts  his  most  sacred 
feelings  into  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  or  in  the  Fantcmed'dcke  into 
the  letter  of  an  ape,*  or  in  Kater  Murr  into  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  a  cat, — for  all  of  these  he  had  many  and  nearer 
suggestions  in  Tieck  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  for  the  deli- 
ciously  ironical  tone  of  the  Marchen  and  Berlin  tales.  The 
point  is,  that  in  putting  the  serious  and  the  comical  into  such 
close  proximity,  he  had  abundant  literary  suggestion  in  the 
extraordinary  similes,  the  exaggerations  and  violent  contrasts 
in  Richter's  works,  from  the  Unsicktbare  Loge  to  the  Jubel- 
senior.  The  "Extra-Blatter'^  in  the  satires  and  early 
romances,  and  the  insertion  of  "  Frucht- ''  and  "  Blumen- 
stucke''  among  the  "Domen"  of  Sibenkda  belong  to  the 
same  &mily  as  the  crisscrossed  biography  in  Kaier  Murr. 
Going  further,  we  see  that  the  romantic  ironical  conclusion 
so-called,  the  anticlimax,  in  "Don  Juan''  and  "Haimato- 
chare,"  where  Hoffmann  pours  a  cold  shower-bath  over  the 
sentimental  reader,  is  but  a  step  from  the  sharp  contrasts  of 
sentimentality  and  satire  in  He&perus  or  the  Albano-Schoppe 
conversations   in    IMan.     And   lastly,   the    WeUschmerz   of 

"HW.,  V,  231.     Cf.  also  the  reference  to  the  "  Verfaaser  der  Fantasie- 
stucke  in  OaUots  Manier''  in  the  *' Jesuiterkirche  in  G."     HW.,  m,  99. 
•HW.,  ix,14.  »HW.,  I,  293. 
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Siebenkas  and  Leibgeber-Schoppe-Vult  has  its  counterpart, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  in  Kreisler.  Firm^ry  has  sug- 
gested that  the  so-called  WelUehmerz  in  Richter  springs  from 
an  overwrought  sentimentality  and  sensitiveness,  which  feels 
all  the  sorrows  of  humanity  as  its  own.*  Thus  an  Emanuel 
or  a  Gottwalt  becomes  a  Schoppe  or  a  Vult,  Hoffmann's 
sentimentality  lies  deeper  than  Richter's,  hence  his  Kreisler 
is  more  artistic  and  less  elementary  in  his  outbreaks  than 
Schoppe,  his  Wdtschmerz  more  securely  wrapped  in  the  veil 
of  irony.  Of  Kreisler's  wild  irony  one  might  say,  as  Hoff- 
mann says  of  the  bitterly  ironical  characters  in  Shakspere, 
the  fool  in  Lear  or  the  melancholy  Jacques  or  Hamlet: 
^'  Das  Lachen  ist  nur  der  Schmerzenslaut  der  Sehnsucht  nach 
der  Heimat.'^*  With  both  Jean  Paul  and  Hoffmann  the 
basis  of  ironical  treatment  is  the  same  Odstesfreiheit,  that 
consideration  of  the  hateful  «u6  specie  aetmrnUcUis,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  romantic  humor. 

Style. 

Aside  from  the  "  Extra-Blatter,"  "  Anhange,"  etc.,  with 
which  the  narrative  in  Richter's  earlier  romances  and  idylls 
is  encumbered,  and  the  parentheses  and  other  digressions 
within  the  sentence,  the  puns  and  the  word-quips,  his  style 
in  the  earlier  romances  is  extravagant  in  the  extreme. 
Pathetic  and  fantastic  images  follow  on  each  other's  heels, 
until  we  have  a  picture  that  is  vague  and  fantastic,  and  oflen, 
to  modem  taste,  disgusting.  This  rioting  of  the  imagination, 
where,  to  quote  fix)m  Carlyle,  Jean  Paul  "heaps  Pelion  on 
Ossa  and  hurls  the  universe  together  and  asunder  like  a  case 
of  playthings,''*   may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples, 

*  hude  8ur  la  Vie  et  tea  Oeuvres  de  Jean^PaulrFrSdine  Rtchter^  P.  86,  p. 
124. 
*HW.,  IV,  62.  'JEways,  CriL  and  Miac,  i,  19. 
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which  are  by  no  means  oxti^eme.  '^In  Firmians  Seele 
trieben  die  Knospen  der  Freude  alle  ihre  Haute  auseinander 
iind  sohwoUen  blQbend  heraus  ;^*^  or  ^^  Nun  farbte  sich  der 
Wahnsinn  Rosenilugel  in  der  Aurora  unsers  Lebens  und 
faohelte  die  schwule  Seele/'  ^  In  Quintua  FiaMn,  in  the 
floene  where  Quintus  lies  brooding  in  the  insane  fear  of  death 
— the  scene,  by  the  way,  has  a  realistic  and  comical  conclu- 
sion— '•  das  Auge  woUte  zerflieszen,  aber  blosz  in  Tautropfen 
fur  die  Kelche  der  Freudenblumen,  in  Bluttropfen  fur 
finemde  Herzen ;  die  Seele  wallete,  zuckte,  stdhnte,  sog  und 
schwamm  im  heiszen,  losenden  Bosenduft  des  schonsten 
Wahns."  '  Richter  pictures  his  soul  as  a  chord  on  the  Eolian 
harp  of  creation ;  *  in  one  of  his  dreams  '^  die  Ewigkeit  lag' 
aof  dem  Chaos  und  zernagte  es  und  wiederkaute  sich/'  ^ 
These  are  not  extreme  examples  of  the  extravagance  which 
Hoffinann  in  later  years,  when  he  mocks  at  all  sentimentality, 
calls  JeanpaiUisieren,^ 

That  Hoffmann  himself  caught  something  of  this  bom- 
bastic style  is  shown  by  a  review  of  the  letters  to  Hippel  in 
the  period  when  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  treat  all  matters 
of  sentiment  ironically.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  closes  a 
letter  as  follows :  "  Fiihlst  du  ein  sanftes  Sauseln  der  Liifte, 
ein  leises  Hin-  und  Herwehn,  ein  Fliistem,  gleich  dem 
murmelnden  Gcrausch  eines  fernen  Baches,  so  ist  es  mein 
Genius,  der  dich  umschwebt."^     In  the  following  year  he 

>  JPW.,  xn,  144.  »JPW.,  IV,  221. 

»  JPW.,  nr,  221,  ♦JPW.,  iv,  232. 

■*<Bede  des  toten  Christus,"  JPW.,  xii,  158. 

•  **  *  Freude  und  Schmerz  verwunden  mit  gleichem  Weh  die  Brusl  des 
amien  Menschen,  aber  filrbt  der,  dem  verletsenden  Dorn  nachquillcnden 
Blotstiopfe  nicht  mit  hoherem  Rot  die  verbleichende  Rose  7 '  So  sprach 
mit  Tielem  Pathos  dAe  JMinpanlimermde  Clementine,  indem  sie  verstohlen 
die  Hand  eines  hClbschen  jungen,  blonden  Menschen  faszte.''  Dcu  stei- 
ncriM  Hen,  HW.,  lu,  270. 

»Hx.,  I,  45. 
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writes,  in  a  letter  that  in  form  and  expression  reminds  one 
strongly  of  Jean  Paul :  "  Eine  dunkle  schattenvoUe  Nacht 
umhuUt  mich, — die  Helle,  die  durch  die  Finstemisse  bricht 
ist  ein  Traum, — mehr  als  ein  Traum,  vielleicht  schon 
Dammerung  und  Vorglanz  eines  schonen  Morgens,  der  end- 
lich  durch  die  Schlagschatten  der  Bergkette  brechen  wird, 
die  mich  von  dir  trennt ;  ^'  ^  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  letter, 
"  O !  mein  Theodor,  so  lange  noch  die  Sonnenblicke  deiner 
Freundschaft  mich  erwarmen, — so  lange  noch  diese  auf  die 
Eisrinde,  die  Convention  und  Ungluck  von  nichtswurdigen 
Kleinigkeiten  geboren,  um  mein  Herz  ziehen,  wohltatig 
wirken,  dasz  sie  im  lieblichen  Tau  der  Empfindsamkeit 
hinflieszt,  stockt  noch  nicht  der  Puis  meiner  Tatigkeit/^* 
Again,  "a  bitter  second  crawls  its  lazy  snail's  course  upon 
the  hour-wheel  of  his  life,"  *  or  he  regrets  that  he  has  not 
with  the  battery  of  his  ideas  made  a  breach  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Hippel's  heart,*  etc.  Examples  of  this  bombastic 
style  might  be  easily  multiplied  out  of  the  letters  prior  to 
1798.*  Later  on,  the  easy,  objective,  ironical  mode  of  expres- 
sion gradually  wins  the  upper  hand.^ 

Even  after  he  had  found  his  own  style,  we  have  occasional 

^Hz.,  I,  131.  »Hz.,  I,  128. 

»Hz.,  I,  97.  *Hz.,  I,  101. 

^  I  have  not  had  access  to  any  of  the  publications  of  letters  to  Hippel 
and  others,  announced  bj  Hans  von  Miiller,  cf.  Goedeke,  Grund.^  vin, 
482,  I.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  new  material  contained  in  them 
will  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  development  of  Hoffmann's  style. 
The  letters  already  published  by  Hitzig  and  Kunz  enable  one  to  trace 
clearly  enough  the  laying  aside  of  the  sentimental  manner  and  the  growth 
of  the  ironical  note. 

^  Among  the  papers  found  by  Hans  von  Muller  in  Hitzig*  s  literary 
remains,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  is  a  fragment  of  an  essay  in  acknowledged 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Jean  Paul  and  Sterne,  with  illustrations.  Cf. 
JSuphorion^  ix,  367.  The  paper  is  doubtless  satirical  in  aim,  but  is  of 
importance  as  additional  evidence  of  a  congenial  note  in  Jean  Paul's  style. 
Cf.  further  Goedeke,  viii,  503,  97. 
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relapses  into  the  bombastic  manner  of  expression^  where 
Hoffmann  "  heaps  Pelion  on  Ossa  '^  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
Kichteresque.  Such  is  the  "  Vision  auf  dem  Schlachtfelde 
bei  Dresden,"  ^  a  sketch  which  Hoffmann  wrote  after  visiting 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  fierce  struggles  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Allies  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1813.  Both  in  form 
and  contents  this  "  Vision  "  shows  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  that  celebrated  vision  of  Jean  Paul's,  which  was  aimed  at 
Fichte  and  the  atheists  and  which  appears  as  the  first 
'^  Blumenstuck  '^  in  SiebenkaSy  ''  Die  Rede  des  toten  Christus 
vom  Weltgebaude  herab,  dasz  kein  Gott  sei.''  Although  the 
two  are  quite  independent  In  subject-matter,  development,  and 
Tendenz,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Hoffmann  could  have 
written  his  vision  without  having  Jean  Paul's  dream  pretty 
clear  in  his  consciousness,  equally  difficult  to  make  this  clear 
without  putting  ihe  two  in  parallel  columns.  The  following 
may  serve  to  illustrate  some  points  in  common.  In  the 
introduction  to  Jean  Paul's  dream  the  graves  open,  the 
shades  of  the  departed  pass  into  the  church,  while  a  gray 
mist  concentrates  above  in  the  heavens, — ^'  in  groszen  Falten 
blosz  ein  grauer,  schwuler  Nebel,  den  ein  Biesenschatte  wie 
ein  Netz,  immer  naher,  enger  und  heiszer  hereinzog."  ^ 
With  Hoffmann,  a  mist  sweeps  across  the  battlefield,  bringing 
with  it  the  tyrant  Napoleon,  veiled  in  a  colunm  of  smoke : 
''Da  war  es  mir  als  zoge  ein  diinner  Nebel  iiber  die  Flur 
und  in  ihm  schwamm  eine  Rauchsaule,  die  sich  allmahlich 
verdickte  zu  einer  finstem  Gestalt "  — and  at  his  appearance 
the  dead  rise  from  their  graves.  Both  visions  proceed  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  between  Christ  and  the  souls  on  the  one 
side,  Napoleon  and  his  victims  on  the  other.  Finally,  with 
Jean  Paul,  as  a  prelude  to  the  address  of  Christ,  earth,  sun, 
the  whole  WeUgebdude  sink  into  chaos ;  in  Hoffmann,  at  a 

» HW.,  XV,  67  ff.  •  JPW.,  xn,  167. 
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gesture  of  the  tyrant  the  abyss  opens^  "  es  war  als  offne  die 
Erde  den  schwarzen  bodenlosen  Abgrund^  die  Leichname 
tind  Grerippe  versanken — und  ihr  Geheul^  ihr  sehneidender 
Jammer  verechwand  in  der  Tiefe."  Then  the  abyss  resolves 
itself  into  a  sea  of  blood,  from  which  arises  the  avenging 
dragon.  In  this  vision,  as  elsewhere,  Hoffmann  surpasses 
Jean  Paul  in  sharp,  realistic  word-pictures;  Richter  is  of 
course  more  sentimental  and  magnificent,  nor  can  the 
Romanticist  follow  him  into  bis  peculiar  hysteric  atmosphere 
of  death-bed  and  charnel-house.^ 

Having  developed  his  own  realistic  style,  Hoffmann  later 
on  parodies  the  Jeanpaulisieren:  expressly  in  the  passage  in 
the  Naehtstuckey  already  quoted,  and  tacitly  in  Kater  Murr. 
In  the  latter  instance  Kreisler  employs  this  monstrous  figure, 
'^  Ha   mein   Fraulein !  als  8ie  sangen,   aller    sehnsuchtige 

^EUinger  (88)  finds  in  the  outer  form  of  Hoflfmann's  "Vision"  a 
reminisoenoe  of  the  celebrated  dream  of  Franz  Moor  in  the  fifth  act  of 
Schiller's  Bduber  and  notes  here  also  an  echo  of  Schiller's  rolling  rhetoric 
The  importance  and  persistent  influence  of  the  Bduber  in  Hoffmann  can- 
not be  denied, — cf.  among  other  evidence  his  story  of  the  same  name  in 
the  LeUte  Endhlungen  (HW.,  xui,  176), — indeed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  anyone  to  haye  taken  up  the  theme  in  tyranno$  in  these  decades 
without  to  some  extent  coming  into  dependency  on  Schiller.  That  certain 
points  of  similarity  with  Franz's  dream  may  be  noted  by  any  one  reading 
the  two,  is  indubitable;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  apart 
from  the  correspondences  with  Jean  Paul's  dream,  noted  above,  numerous 
passages  could  be  cited  where  the  wild  extravagance  of  word  and  image 
suggests  the  abandon  of  Bichter  rather  than  the  rugged  fury  of  young 
Schiller.  Cf.  the  following,  where  the  dragon-monster,  the  emissary  of 
vengeance,  seizes  Napoleon:  ''Nun  umschlang,  fester  und  fester  sein 
Gewinde  schniirend,  der  Drache  den  Tyrannen,  und  iiberall  gingen  aus 
seinem  Leibe  spitze  gliihende  Krallen  hervor,  die  er  wie  Dolche  in  das 
Fleisch  des  Tyrannen  schlug.  Da  wand  der  Tyrann,  wie  durch  namenlose 
Folter  verrenkt,  das  Haupt  empor,  und  sah  uber  sich  die  in  blendendem 
Funkeln  strablende  Sonne,  den  Fokus  des  ewigen  Verhangnisses,  und 
entsetzlicher,  sehneidender  wurde  der  heulende  Jammer,"  etc.  (UW., 
XV,  68). 
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Schmerz  der  Liebe^  alles  Enteucken  suszer  Traume,  die 
HofiboDg,  das  Verlangen,  wogte  durch  den  Wald^  und  fiel 
nieder  wie  erquickender  Tau  in  die  duftenden  Blumenkelchc; 
in  die  Bnist  horchender  Nachtigallen  I  '^  Later  on^  in  a 
manner  trulj  '^  romantic/'  he  mocks  at  his  own  sentimental- 
ity.^ 

Conclusion. 

In  summing  up  the  foregoing  and  attempting  the  dangerous 
task  of  drawing  the  balance  of  Richter's  influence  on  Hoff- 
mann, I  repeat  what  has  been  said  r^arding  the  limits  of 
this  investigation.  I  am  well  aware  that  Goethe,  Rousseau, 
and  Schiller,  half-forgotten  romance  writers  like  Grosze,  and 
the  humorists  Sterne,  Lichtenberg,  and  Hippel,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Romanticists,  may  be  held  responsible,  either  indivi- 
dually or  as  collective  groups,  for  many  traits  in  Hoffmann 
which  have  been  pointed  out.  Operating  with  general  results, 
as  the  philologist  always  must  do  in  such  cases,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  following  is  a  conservative  estimate.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  perhaps  until  he  b^an  his  official 
career  at  Posen,  Jean  Paul  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
on  Hoffmann,  not  merely  in  sentimental  moments,  but  in  the 
formation  of  his  satirical-ironical  note  as  well.  With  the 
growth  of  musical  interests  and  with  the  impressions  received 
at  Warsaw  from  the  more  deeply  related  Romanticists, 
Richter  drops  into  the  background.  In  Bamberg,  however, 
the  personal  neighborhood  of  Jean  Paul  perhaps  gives  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  reading  of  his  work ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this. 
Titan  lends  certain  traits  toward  the  creation  of  the  Kreisler 
figure  and  the  development  of  the  Doppdgdnger  motive. 
Soon  after  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  relapse  into  Rich- 
ter's  bombastic  violence  and  almost  certainly  a  direct  remi- 

>  H  W. ,  X,  54,  120. 
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niscence  in  the  "  Vision  auf  dem  Schlachtfelde  bei  Dresden/' 
Then  comes  Berlin,  with  only  occasional  reminiscences  of 
Jean  Paul  until  the  production  of  Kaier  Murr,  six  years 
later.  The  inception  of  this  romance  goes  back  to  the  Bam- 
berg period — witness  Kreisler  himself  and  Julia,  etc., — and 
the  influence  of  Titan  is  again  visible. 

Robert  Herndon  Fife. 


n.— THE  SOURCES  AND   MEDIEVAL  VERSIONS 

OF  THE  PEACE-FABLE.^ 

Although  the  Middle  Ages  usually  drew  upon  Classic 
tradition  in  the  formation  of  their  fable  literature,  they  at 
times  created  new  themes  whose  popularity  equalled  that  of 
many  older  rivals.  Of  no  small  importance  among  such 
stories  are  those  that  deal  with  the  false  peace  declared  by  a 
fox  in  order  to  deceive  a  seemingly  simple-minded  bird. 
The  numerous  versions  of  this  fable  that  have  come  down 
to  us  since  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  evidence 
strong  interrelation,  in  spite  of  individual  differences  of 
character,  scene,  or  action.  The  various  forms  become  so 
well  established  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  a  history  of  the  fable  is  sufficiently  complete  if  it  comes 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  show  what  versions  of  the  Peace-Fable  existed 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  whence  they  arose,  and  what 
are  their  relations  to  one  another.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  mediaeval  versions  : — 

1.  Ysengrinms,  cir.  1150. 

Yseogrimos,  Liber  Quintus,  lines  133-316,  Voigt,  Halle,  1884. 

2.  Roman  de  Renart,  cir.  1150. 

Branch  la,  lines  1691-98. 

Le  Roman  de  Benart,  Vol.  i,  pp.  47-8.     Ernest  Martin,  Strasbourg 

and  Paris,  1882. 

3.  Boman  de  Benart,  cir.  1150. 

Branch  II,  lines  469-594. 

Le  Roman  de  Benart,  Vol.  i,  pp.  104-7. 

4.  Marie  de  France,  cir.  1175. 


^  This  article  is  the  result  of  a  paper  presented  in  the  Bomance  Seminary 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  April,  1905.  For  assistance  in  the 
collection  of  material  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  C.  Eeidel  of  that 
institntion. 
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Fabeln  der  Marie  de  Francei  Bibliotheca  Normannica,  Fable  LXi, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  201,  Warnke,  Halle,  1898. 
6.    Romulus  Treverensis,  cir.  1175. 

Les  Fabulistea  Latins,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  633-634,  or  VoL  n«,  pp.  699-600. 
Hervieux,  Paris,  1884  and  1894. 

6.  Jacques  de  Vitry,  cir.  1225. 

The  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  p.  7.     T.  F.  Crane,  London, 
1890. 

7.  Willem's  van  den  Vos  Reinaerde,  cir.  1250. 

Reinaert,  pp.    10-14,   lines  315-420.     Ernest  Martin,   Paderbom, 
1874. 

8.  Gerhard  von  Minden,  1270. 

Die  Fabeln  Grerhards  von  Minden,  p.  167.    Leitzmann,  Halle,  1898. 

9.  Romulus  Bemensis,  1275. 

Les  Fabulistes  Latins,  Vol.  n*,  p.  311,  Fable  xxxn. 

10.  Reinaert's  Historie,  cir.  1278. 

Reinaert,  pp.  116-118,  lines  343-448. 

11.  Paris  Promptuarium,  1322. 

Bibliotheca  Normannica,  Vol.  "vr,  Einleitung«  p.  Izviii,  Ex.  27. 

12.  Nicole  Bozon,  cir.  1325. 

Nicole  Bozon,  No.  61,  p.  84.    Soci^t^  des  Anciens  Textes  Fran^ais. 

13.  Bromiardus,  cir.  1390. 

Summa  Praedicantium,  J.,  Chap,  vii,  8.     Antwerp,  1614. 

14.  Magdebiirger  Aesop,  1402. 

Gerhard  von  Minden,  p.  67,  No.  xiiVii.     W.  Seelmann,  Bremen, 
1878. 

15.  Leipziger  Aesop,  cir.  1450. 

Einladungsschrift  zur  Feier  des   Heuflingischen  Gedachtnistages. 
Fable  Lxxxviii,  Meiningen,  1897. 

16.  Poggius,  cir.  1450. 

Les  Fac^ties  du  Pogge  Traduites  en  Fran^^  avec  le  Texte  Latin, 
No.  Lxxix,  Vol.  I,  p.  125.     Paris,  1878. 

17.  Steinhowel,  Latin  version,  cir.  1475. 

Steinhowers  Asop,  No.  164,  Fable  xxin,  p.  350.     Osterley,  Stutt- 
gart, 1873. 

18.  Steinhowel,  German  version,  cir.  1475. 

Steinhowel' 8  Asop,  Fable  xxin,  p.  351. 

19.  Caxton,  1484. 

Fables  of  Aesop,  Vol.  n,  pp.  307-309.    Joseph  Jacobs,  London,  1889. 

20.  ReinkedeVos,  1498. 

Reinke  de  Vos,  lines  317-404,  pp.  10-13.     August  Lubben,  Olden- 
burg, 1867. 

21.  De  Vos  un  de  Hane,  cir.  1500. 

Zeitscrift  f  iir  Deutsches  Altertum,  Fonfter  Band,  pp.  406-412,  lines 
161-220.     M.  Haupt,  Leipzig,  1846. 
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In  addition  to  these  versions  there  are  others  that  are 
either  lost  or  inaccessible  for  other  reasons.  Among  these 
are  the  following : — 

22.  Bomolus  Anglo-Latinos,  cir.  1100. 

23.  Alfred  of  England,  cir.  1150. 

24.  Original  Promptuarium,  cir.  1300. 

25.  Rheims  Promptoariam,  1325,  Fable  zxYn. 

26.  Bomolus  Harleianus,  cir.  1375. 

27.  Hendrik  Tan  Alkmaar,  1477. 

28.  Die  hbtorie  van  Bejnaert  de  voe,  1479. 

29.  Joles  Machaot,  1479. 

30.  Gnillaome  Tardif,  cir.  1490. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  the  &ble 
appears  in  numerous  collections  and  spreads  through  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  found  in  La  Fontaine,  Kirchhof, 
Legrand  d'Aussj,  and  other  fabulists.  It  extends  as  &r 
as  Russia  in  the  form  of  oral  tradition.  These  later  versions 
are,  however,  readily  traced  back  to  the  older  forms.  Before 
taking  up  a  histoiy  of  the  latter,  some  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  story  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

A  good  idea  of  the  plot  of  our  fable  may  be  had  from  the 
accounts  of  Marie  de  France,  Jacques  de  Vitry,  and  Caxton, 
which  are  here  given  in  the  order  named. 

Marie's  version  is  in  substance  the  following : — 

''A  dove  was  sitting  opon  a  cross.  A  fox  passed  below  and  saw  him. 
He  spoke  alood  and  said  to  him,  *  Why  do  joo  sit  op  there  in  so  strong  a 
wind?    Now,  come  down  and  sit  beside  me  in  shelter.' 

*  In  faith,  I  do  not  dare,'  he  replied. 

'  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  and  I  can  tell  joo  why.  I  was  recently  at  an 
assembly  where  many  people  were  gathered  together.  A  letter  came  from 
the  king,  who  commanded  in  good  faith  that  no  beast  shoold  injore  another 
beast  nor  any  bird ;  God  forbid  that  war  shoold  be  between  them  any  more. 
He  desires  to  have  peace  in  his  land  ;  bird  and  beast  will  be  able  to  go  and 
play  together.' 

'  Now  will  I  descend,'  said  the  dove.  *  Bot  I  see  yonder  near  the  boshes 
two  horsemen  riding  very  qoickly,  and  bringing  two  dogs  with  them.' 

'Are  they  very  near?'  said  the  fox. 
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'  They  ride  steadily/  said  he. 

*  It  is  better  that  I  ^o  into  the  wood  than  have  strife  or  uproar  with  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  heard  the  letter  which  came  from  the 
king ;  I  assure  you  that  I  would  not  have  to  leave  if  they  had  heard  it.'  *' 

Marie  then  concludes  with  the  appropriate  reflection  that 
many  knaves  are  abroad  in  the  land. 

The  story  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is 
not  descended  from  Marie's  version,  and  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  events  : — 

"A  fox  saluted  a  titmouse,  who  asked,  *  Whence  do  you  come?'  He 
replied,  ^From  the  king's  council,  where  was  sworn  a  peace,  to  be  observed 
by  all  birds  and  beasts.     Wherefore  I  ask  you  to  give  me  a  kiss  of  peace.' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  will  catch  me,'  said  she. 

'Come  in  safety,'  said  the  fox.  'See,  I  will  shut  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
won't  be  able  to  catch  you.' 

The  bird  agreed  and  flew  before  the  fox,  but  when  he  tried  to  catch  her 
with  his  open  mouth,  she  quickly  flew  away,  laughing  at  the  fox,  who  had 
wished  to  betray  her  contrary  to  the  oath  of  peace." 

Caxton's  version  shows  a  further  development  of  the 
story.  His  quaintly  humorous  English  can  speak  for 
itself: — 

''Alle  the  sallary  or  payment  of  them  that  mokken  other  is  for  to  be 
mocqued  at  the  last  as  hit  appiereth  by  this  present  Fable  of  a  Cock  whiche 
somtyme  sawe  a  foxe  comynge  toward  hym  sore  hongry  and  famysshed 
whiche  Cock  supposed  Wei  that  he  came  not  toward  hym  but  for  to  ete 
flomme  henne  for  which  cause  the  Cock  maade  al  his  hennes  to  flee  vpon  a 
tree  And  whan  the  foxe  beganne  tapproche  to  the  said  tree  he  began  to 
crye  toward  the  cock  good  tydynges  good  tydynges  And  after  he  salewed 
the  cok  ryght  reuerently  &  demaunded  of  hym  thus  O  godsep  what  dost 
thow  ther  soo  hyghe  And  thy  hennes  with  the  hast  not  tliow  herd  the  good 
tydynges  worthy  and  prouflfitable  for  vs  And  thenne  the  Cok  ful  of  malyce 
ansuerd  to  hym  Nay  veryly  godsep  but  I  praye  the  telle  and  reherce  them 
unto  us  Thenne  sayd  the  foxe  to  tbe  cok  Certaynly  godsep  they  be  the 
best  that  ever  ye  herd  For  ye  may  goo  and  come  talke  and  communyque 
emong  alle  bcestes  withoute  ony  harme  or  dommage  And  they  shalle  doo 
to  yow  bothe  pleasyr  and  alle  seruyse  to  them  possible  for  thus  it  is  con- 
cluded and  accorded  and  also  confermed  by  the  grete  counceyll  of  all  bestes 
And  yet  they  haue  made  commaundement  that  none  be  so  hardy  to  vexe 
ne  lette  in  no  wyse  ony  other  be  it  neuer  soo  lytyll  a  beest    For  the  whiche 
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good  ijdjBgeB  I  praye  the  that  thow  wylt  come  doone  to  thende  that  we  may 
goo  and  sjnge  Te  deum  laudamos  for  Joye  And  the  ook  whiche  knewe 
wel  the  fallaces  or  falshede  of  the  foxe  snsuerd  to  hym  in  this  manere 
Gertaynly  my  broder  and  my  good  Frend  thow  hast  brought  to  me  ryght 
good  tydynges  whereof  more  than  C  tymes  I  shalle  thanke  the  And 
sayenge  these  wordes  the  Cock  lyfte  vp  his  neck  and  his  feet  and  loked 
farre  fro  hym  And  the  foxe  sayd  to  hym  what  godsep  where  aboute 
lokest  thow  And  the  Cok  ansuerd  to  hym  Gertaynly  my  broder  I  see  two 
dogges  strongly  and  lyghtly  rennynge  hytherward  with  open  mouthes 
whiche  as  I  suppose  come  for  to  brynge  to  vs  the  tydynges  whiche  thou 
hast  told  to  Ts  And  thenne  the  Foxe  whiche  shoke  for  fere  of  the  two 
dogges  sayd  to  the  Cock  god  be  with  you  my  frend  It  is  tyme  that  I 
departe  fro  hens  or  these  two  dogges  come  nerer  And  sayinge  these  wordes 
toke  his  waye  &  ranne  as  fast  as  he  myght  And  thenne  the  cock  demaunded 
and  cryed  after  hym  godsep  why  rennest  thow  thus  yf  the  sayd  pacte  is 
accorded  thow  oughtest  not  to  doubte  no  thynge  Ha  a  godsep  sayd  the 
Foxe  from  ferre  I  doubte  that  these  two  dogges  haue  not  herd  the  decreet 
of  the  pees  And  thus  whanne  a  begyler  is  begyled  he  receyued  the  sallaiy 
or  payement  whiche  he  ought  to  haue  wherfore  lete  euery  man  kepe  hym 
self  ther  fro." 

In  spite  of  Caxton's  amplificatioDs^  it  is  evident  that  he 
is  much  nearer  to  Marie  than  he  is  to  Jacques  de  Vitry. 
The  latter  adds  the  kiss  motif,  and  the  bird  descends.  In 
the  Roman  de  Renart  we  have  these  m^otifa,  but  also  the 
approach  of  rescuers^  as  in  Marie.  Ysengrimus  makes  the  fox 
produce  a  counterfeit  decree,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
the  Flemish  and  Liow-German  versions.  In  Gerhard  von 
Minden  the  fox  is  killed,  while  in  several  others  the  bird 
suffers  a  similar  fate.  To  show  the  relations  that  exist 
between  so  widely  differing  versions,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
b^nnings  of  the  fable  in  the  twelfth  century  and  observe 
its  gradual  subsequent  development. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  versions  will  show  that  there  are 
five  of  these  that  antedate  the  thirteenth  century.  These 
are  the  YserkgrimySy  the  two  Renart  versions,  Marie  de 
France,  and  Romulus  Treverensis.  The  last  is  so  close  to 
Marie  that  we  may  disregard  it  for  the  present.  Marie 
admits  Alfred  of  England  as  her  source  and,  as  he  descended 
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from  the  Anglo-Latin  RomvluB,  we  should  probably  find  oar 
fable  in  both  these  collections  if  they  were  not  lost.  The 
fiible  does  not  occur  in  the  RomuluB  NUantiiy  the  Bomtdus 
Vulgaris,  or  any  document  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 
We  have,  then,  four  varieties  of  the  story  existing  in  the 
twelfth  century,  from  which  the  later  versions  will  be  shown 
to  descend. 

Now  three  of  these  versions  are  epic  and  two  of  the 
accounts  follow  immediately  upon  the  fable  of  the  Oock  and 
Fox.  In  the  Yseiiginmns  the  cock  is  still  sitting  on  the 
branch  of  the  tree  whither  he  has  escaped  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  fable,  when  our  own  fable  begins.  In  the  Renart 
the  bird  is  a  mSsange  and  not  a  cock,  which  shows  an 
exterior  influence.  But  the  contiguous  position  of  our  fable 
and  the  Cock  and  Fox  is  found  not  only  in  the  epic  Renart 
and  YsengrimuSy  but  in  Marie,  Gerhard  von  Minden,  Roravr- 
lu8  Treverensis  and  other  non-epic  works.  From  this  it 
seems  probable  that  an  epic  version  was  the  original,  from 
which  later  collectors  arranged  the  order  of  their  fables. 
This  is  a  more  natural  conclusion  than  an  inference  that  the 
epic  writer  had  drawn  upon  some  fable  collection,  now  lost, 
which  had  its  stories  arranged  in  just  the  order  appropriate 
to  his  epic  narrative.  This  animal  epic  priority  is  further 
attested  by  the  fi'equent  reference  in  Marie's  and  other 
versions  to  the  parliament  or  council  of  beasts,  a  thing  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  Renart  stories  than  to  the  Classic  fables. 
We  have,  too,  the  chronological  evidence  that  our  earliest 
extant  versions,  the  Ysenginmus  and  the  Renart,  are  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  animal  epic. 

Taking,  then,  a  lost  epic  narrative  as  the  original  version 
from  which  the  Ysengrimus,  Romulus,  and  Renart  descend, 
we  have  the  story  of  a  fox  who  fails  to  lure  a  bird  with  a 
false  declaration  of  peace  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  hunters. 
That  the  animal  is  a  fox  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
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versioDB.  The  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  as  a 
dove,  a  titmouse,  a  cock,  and  a  little  bird.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  French  mSsange,  a  titmouse. 
This  titmouse  appears  in  two  versions  only  and  owes  its 
existence  there  to  the  influence  of  the  Kiss-Fable,  with 
which  no  other  versions  than  these  are  connected.  In  the 
first  Benart  version  there  is  a  squirrel  instead  of  a  bird,  but 
as  the  passage  contains  only  eight  lines  and  as  every  other 
version  has  a  bird,  we  may  disregard  this  account. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  versions,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  bird  of  the  original  story  was  either  a  cock  or  a 
dove.  As  seven  accounts  show  the  dove,  and  nine  the  cock, 
there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  considering  one  more 
than  the  other  as  the  original  type.  Nor  does  the  chro- 
nology help  us,  for  we  have  both  birds  in  early  as  well  as 
later  versions.  Wamke  thinks,  however,  that  the  dove  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  original  form,  as  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  bird  of  peace  and  consequently  especially 
appropriate  to  the  Peace-Fable.  He  explains  the  cock  as 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  fox,  since  the  two  are  often 
associated  in  the  popular  imagination. 

His  theory  in  regard  to  the  dove's  priority  is  probably 
sound,  but  his  explanation  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the 
change  to  the  cock  that  appears  in  many  of  the  versions. 
If  the  mere  presence  of  the  fox  could  bring  about  such  a 
transformation,  why  did  it  fail  to  produce  it  in  cases  where 
the  dove  or  the  titmouse  appears?  As  Wamke  oflers  no 
answer  to  this,  we  must  modify  his  explanation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ysenffrimus  it  is  not  the  simple  presence  of 
the  fox,  but  rather  the  association  with  the  Cock  and  Fox 
fable,  as  part  of  the  same  narrative,  that  changes  the  bird. 
The  versions  that  descend  from  Ysengrimus  then  keep  this 
same  cock.  In  Renart,  as  has  been  shown,  the  special 
influence  of  the  Kiss-Fable  is  at  work  to  make  the  bird  a 
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mSsaiige.  As  the  other  early  accounts  are  not  placed  in 
a  long  narrative  poem,  they  retain  the  dove.  There  is, 
however,  a  later  fifteenth  century  group  that  retains  the 
cock,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  descend  from  Ysengrimtis. 
This  is  Poggius's  version,  with  those  of  his  followers. 
Here,  however,  the  cock  may  be  explained  from  the  altered 
view  as  to  the  character  of  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters. 

That  this  difference  exists  is  evident  from  an  examination 
of  the  versions.  It  is  real  in  the  majority  of  the  accounts 
and  especially  in  those  of  early  date.  In  others,  as  Marie, 
the  approach  is  told  by  the  bird  to  the  fox,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  known  whether  it  is  real  or  feigned.  As,  however,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the  bird,  it  is  likely 
that  an  actual  approach  is  intended.  Later,  however,  in 
Poggius  and  his  followers,  the  idea  arises  that  the  hunters 
do  not  really  come  up,  but  that  the  bird  represents  them  as 
so  doing,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  fox.  This  is  the 
mcdif  that  gives  the  fable  its  most  artistic  form.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  it  develops.  First  we  find  the  actual 
approach  told  by  the  author,  then  the  actual  approach  told 
by  the  bird,  and  finally  the  feigned  approach  invented  by 
the  latter  in  order  to  outwit  his  enemy.  Now  at  this  stage, 
the  dove  ceases  to  be  an  appropriate  bird.  The  conception 
of  the  bird  as  deceived  is  replaced  by  one  which  regards  him 
as  deceiving.  Here  we  see  the  reason  why  Poggius  changes 
Marie's  simple  dove  to  his  own  wily  cock,  a  bird  that  has 
been  already  known  as  outwitting  the  fox  in  the  Cock  and 
Fox  fable.  If,  then,  we  bear  in  mind  this  changed  concep- 
tion of  the  pursuit  and  the  character  of  the  bird,  we  find 
the  presence  of  the  cock  in  the  Poggius  group  sufficiently 
explained.  This  leaves  the  dove  as  the  original  bird  of 
the  fable. 

But  the  character  of  the  pursuit  and  the  species  of  the 
bird  are,  after  all,  not  the  most  important  features  of  our 
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&ble.  Its  distinguishing  moHf  is  the  universal  Peace^  which 
the  fox  invents  to  deceive  the  bird.  To  investigate  its 
sources,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  motif  of  luring  by 
a  ruse  and  that  of  the  Peace  among  all  animals.  The  first 
idea  is  common  enough  in  Classic  literature  as  far  back  as 
the  Sanskrit.  We  have  heard  of  the  tiger  that  lured  the 
Brahmin,  of  the  Sick  Lion,  the  Wolf  and  Kid,  the  Cock  and 
Fox.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  these  affected 
directly  the  plot  of  our  fable,  but  the  luring  idea  is  so 
common  to  fable  literature  that  its  general  influence  must 
have  been  felt  by  the  author  of  our  original  version. 

The  idea  of  the  Peace,  however,  is  the  really  original 
tnoHf  of  our  &ble.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  occurs  neither 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  nor  Classic  Latin.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  three  languages  we  have  belief  in  a  future  Golden 
Age,  but  if  this  idea  did  not  work  into  the  fable  literature 
in  its  Classic  and  creative  period,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
find  it  there  in  later  times  without  some  strong  outside 
influence.  But  just  this  influence  is  offered  us  in  the  Bible, 
which,  besides  general  allusions  to  a  future  period  of  peace, 
gives  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  the  familiar  account 
of  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  in  which  the  various  hostile 
animals  shall  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  There  is  noth- 
ing improbable  in  the  theory  that  some  one  who  had  heard 
the  Biblical  account  of  this  universal  Peace,  but  was  only 
too  familiar  with  the  contrast  offered  by  the  world  about 
him,  put  this  report  into  the  mouth  of  the  crafty  fox  in 
order  to  deceive  the  piously  credulous  bird. 

It  is  logical,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  Biblical  idea  of  a 
general  peace  among  animals  was  united  with  the  luring 
fMdif,  so  familiar  in  fable  literature  from  the  Sanskrit  down ; 
that  the  first  actors  were  a  fox  and  a  dove,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  saved  from  the  former's  wiles  by  the  actual 
approach  of  hunters.     The  story  thus  constituted  was  then 
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taken  into  an  animal  epic,  in  which  the  Ooek  and  Fox  fable 
found  a  contiguous  position.  From  this  original  account 
descend,  either  directly  or  through  lost  versions,  the  twelfth 
century  tales  of  YsengrimuSy  Anglo-Latin  RomuLuSy  and  ife- 
nart.  With  the  last  we  meet  versions  that  can  be  examined 
and  whose  relations  with  each  other  must  be  discussed  in 
detail. 

To  arrive  at  the  connection  existing  between  the  various 
extant  versions,  use  has  been  made  of  external  evidence  for 
dates  and  other  points,  but  especial  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  internal  evidence,  derived  from  a  carefiil  study  of  the 
versions  themselves.  For  this  purpose  a  table  of  some  396 
motifs  has  been  prepared,  which  makes  evident  the  points 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness  existing  between  the  various 
versions.  The  complete  table  cannot  be  shown  here  on 
account  of  lack  of  space,  but  the  most  important  motifsj  to 
the  number  of  47,  have  been  placed  in  a  table  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  It  indicates  sufficiently  the  method  of  work, 
and  it  remains  only  to  be  said  that  the  investigation  of  the 
minor  motifs  as  a  whole  goes  to  substantiate  the  results  that 
appear  in  the  following  pages.  We  shall  now  take  up  the 
versions  in  their  chronological  order. 

The  first  of  our  versions,  the  YsengrimuSj  contains  183 
Latin  elegiacs,  padded  in  every  conceivable  fashion.  Thoughts 
are  few  and  words  are  many.  The  cock  announces  the 
approach  of  the  hunters  in  the  sixtieth  verse,  yet  the  fox 
stays  to  argue  till  the  end.  Wearisome  moralizing  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  account.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
early  versions  in  which  the  peace  is  announced  in  documen- 
tary form.  Its  story  in  general  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  tvvelfijh  century  varieties  of  the  fable,  but  none  of 
these  seem  to  be  descended  from  it. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Peace-Fable  in  the  Roman  de 
Renart  is  in  Branch  la,  where  the  fox,  in  mentioning  his 
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noteworthy  deeds,  speaks  of  having  enticed  the  squirrel  from 
an  oak  by  telling  him  about  the  peace  that  had  been  sworn. 
The  account  is  very  brief  and  seems  a  mere  reference  to  a 
tale  told  elsewhere.  Except  in  the  matter  of  the  peace,  it 
has  little  to  do  with  the  much  more  extensive  version  of 
RmaHy  Branch  II.  The  latter  contains  over  a  hundred 
lines  and  gives  us  a  story  that  agrees  in  general  with  those 
of  Marie  and  Ysengrimua.  It  introduces,  however,  the 
motif  of  the  kiss  offered  the  bird  by  the  fox,  which  appears 
again  in  Jacques  de  Vitry  and  Romulus  Bernensis.  This 
motif  is  found  also  in  stories  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Peace,  such  as  the  Reineke  Fucha  and  those  of  John  of 
Capua  and  Guidrinus.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  full 
Kiss-Fable  tradition  that  is  originally  entirely  independent 
of  the  Peace-Fable,  but  which  has  been  united  with  the 
latter  in  three  of  our  versions.  As  has  been  shown  before, 
it  is  the  influence  of  this  Kiss-Fable  that  accounts  for  the 
appearance  of  the  bird  in  Renart,  Branch  II,  as  a  m^ange 
or  titmouse,  instead  of  a  dove.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
either  of  these  Renart  versions  is  descended  from  the  Ysen-- 
grimusy  and  as  they  date  from  about  1150,  they  could  not 
descend  from  any  other  extant  version.  They  may  be 
considered  as  coming  from  the  original  lost  version  along 
]writh  the  other  twelfth  century  accounts. 

The  versions  of  Marie  de  France  and  Romulus  Treverensis 
date  from  about  1175  and  are  much  alike  in  the  general 
outlines  of  the  story,  as  the  characters,  situations  and  chief 
motifs  of  action  and  speech  are  about  the  same.  As,  how- 
ever, they  are  nearly  oontemponiry  versions,  the  difference 
in  the  details  of  their  accounts  makes  it  scarcely  probable 
that  either  is  descended  from  the  other.  The  theory  that 
both  find  their  source  in  Alfred  of  England  meets  with  no 
opposition  in  the  internal  evidence  of  their  accounts  of  the 
Peace-Fable.     The  testimony  of  both  versions,  on  the  other 
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hand,  is  against  their  derivation  from  either  Renart  or 
YffngrimuSj  for  besides  the  fact  that  the  bird  is  not  the 
same,  there  are  variations  in  important  motifs  that  make 
such  descent  extremely  improbable.  In  fact,  the  most  satis- 
fiknory  conclusion  to  be  reached  as  to  the  five  twelfth  century 
versions  of  our  &ble  is  that  they  all  derive  from  a  common 
source,  but  are  not  more  closely  related,  except  in  the  case 
of  Marie  and  Romulus  Treverensis.  For  these  we  have 
external  indications  that  point  to  their  descent  from  Alfred 
rf  England,  which,  in  turn,  comes  from  the  Anglo-Latin 
Hoamht^.  The  version  of  the  latter,  then,  were  it  extant, 
Wiuild  probably  be  found  to  fall  into  the  class  of  the 
Vten^rimus  and  Renart  versions,  which  we  would  derive 
from  a  common  epic  source. 

We  come  now  to  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  earliest 
lepivs^Qtative  is  found  in  Jacques  de  Vitry,  about  1225. 
His  version  has  been  given  in  full.  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  the  presence  of  the  kiss  motif  and  that  of  the 
deeceat  of  the  bird,  as  well  as  for  the  lack  of  mention  of  a 
weeue  party.  A  moral  is  pointed  concerning  the  seduction 
of  women  by  evil  priests.  The  only  one  of  his  mxytifs  that 
does  ui>t  appear  in  the  Renart,  Branch  II,  is  a  preliminary 
qii«s»tiiui  of  tlie  bird,  "  Whence  do  you  come?"  which  was 
probably  inserteil  by  the  sermonizer  to  avoid  the  introduc- 
tioa  that  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Renart  version  and  to  come 
at  once  to  the  Peaw  motif.  The  occurrence  of  the  word 
fmtmmgit  {or  nuunuigfy  as  Vitry  spells  it)  shows  close  relation 
V)  Iifm$ri.  The  author  has  evidently  had  difficulty  in  trans- 
kdiig  tlii»  wi^rd  into  Ijiitin,  and  sj)eaks  of  the  "  volucrem 
%oe  gallice  melange  nominatur."  This  shows  at  once  a 
IVencb  origiu  for  his  account,  and  as  Renart  is  the  only 
QUkMr  v«ruoii  of  tlie  Peace-Fable  in  which  the  misange 
OQonct)  lli«  ockttcluaion  is  obvious  that  Vitry  drew  from 
Aj»  moreoveri  the   work  shows  small  relation  to 
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any  other  twelfth  century  account^  there  is  no  valid  objection 
to  be  brought  against  such  a  conclusion. 

The  next  version  of  our  fable  was  the  Reinaeri,  written  in 
Flemish  about  the  year  1250.  The  earliest  extant  manu- 
script is  dated  1400.  The  story  differs  decidedly  from  those 
previously  described.  The  cock  tells  how  he  and  his  fifteen 
children  were  lured  out  of  the  bam-yard  by  the  fox's 
declaration  of  peace  and  the  monk's  garb  that  he  wore. 
The  peace  was  stated  in  a  letter,  which  the  fox  presented 
before  leaving.  The  cock  then  issued  out  of  the  bam-yard 
with  all  his  family  and  was  attacked  by  the  fox,  who  had 
hidden  himself  behind  a  hedge.  As  no  guard  or  dog  came 
to  the  rescue,  eleven  of  the  chickens  fell  a  prey  to  the  fox. 
This  version  is  evidently  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Ysengrimus  than  with  any  other.  The  bird  is  a  cock  and 
the  news  of  the  Peace  is  stated  in  a  letter,  neither  of  which 
moHfs  occurs  in  the  Renart  or  the  Anglo-Latin  group.  It  is 
true  that  the  story,  especially  in  its  ending,  shows  striking 
variations  from  the  Ysengrimus,  but  these  differences  cannot 
be  explained  by  positing  another  version  as  its  source.  The 
statement  that  no  guard  or  dog  came  to  the  rescue  indicates 
that  the  author  had  in  mind  a  version  where  such  interven- 
tion  took  place.  The  fact  that  it  forms  a  part  of  an  epic 
narrative  indicates  connection  with  Renart  or  Ysengrimua, 
but  it  does  not  show  important  motifs  of  the  former,  and 
while  it  is  not  a  close  imitation  of  the  latter,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other  version. 

The  earliest  German  version  of  the  Peace-Fable  is  that 
of  Gerhard  von  Minden  in  1270.  The  title,  bird,  and  story 
in  general  are  the  same  here  as  in  Treverenais  and  Marie, 
though  we  have  a  new  dinouement  in  the  killing  of  the  fox 
by  the  dogs.  The  most  casual  reading  shows  that  Gerhard 
is  more  closely  allied  to  these  two  versions  than  to  any 
other,  so  that  to  arrive  at  the  position  of  his  version  in  the 
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line  of  descent,  we  may  consider  it  in  connection  with  these 
two  versions  only.  But  while  Gerhard  approaches  closely 
both  Marie  and  Romulus  TreverensiSj  a  close  examination  of 
the  motifs  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  whence  it  really  descends. 
Marie's  version  shows  practically  no  motifs  which  are  found 
in  Gerhard  and  not  in  Romulus.  On  the  other  hand^  we 
find  that  both  Romulus  and  Gerhard  mention  the  weather, 
the  court,  and  letters,  of  which  Marie  says  nothing.  The 
fox  in  Romulus  and  Grerhard,  moreover,  is  spoken  of  as 
desiring  the  bird,  as  asking  her  to  approach  for  conversation, 
and  as  looking  askance  at  the  bird.  As  these  m^Ufs  do  not 
occur  in  Marie's  version,  she  is  evidently  less  dose  to 
Gerhard  than  Romulus  is.  By  the  weight  of  this  strong 
internal  evidence,  then,  we  may  consider  Romulus  li'everensis 
the  immediate  source  of  Gerhard  von  Minden. 

The  year  1275  gives  us  one  of  our  shortest  versions  in 
the  Romulus  Bemensis.  The  fox  meets  a  little  bird,  tells 
her  he  comes  from  a  parliament  where  peace  has  been  sworn 
between  birds  and  beasts,  and  asks  that  she  approach  and 
give  him  a  kiss.  The  bird  does  so  and  is  caught.  The 
whole  story  contains  but  thirty-one  words.  The  use  of 
the  word  avicula  for  the  bird  would  incline  us  to  put  the 
version  with  the  Renart-Vitry  group.  If  it  had  descended 
from  the  Ysengrimus  or  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus,  it  could 
certainly  have  used  a  Latin  equivalent  of  cock  or  dove.  But 
if  it  drew  from  Renari,  it  had  m^ange  to  translate,  which 
could  hardly  be  better  done  than  by  amcvla.  From  the 
story,  too,  as  well  as  from  the  name  of  the  bird,  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  version  finds  its  source  in  the  Renart  or  the 
Vitiy,  which  are  the  only  other  versions  that  show  both 
the  Kiss  and  the  Peace  m>otifs.  It  is  nearer  Vitry  than 
Re7iart,  as,  like  the  former,  it  commences  with  the  statement 
that  the  fox  comes  from  a  parliament  or  assembly  where 
peace  was  sworn  among  all  beasts  and  birds,  whereas  the 
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jRenart  b^ns  with  the  request  for  a  kiss  and  later  explains 
that  Noble  the  Lion  has  decreed  peace.  The  connection 
between  the  Romulus  Bemensis  and  the  Vitiy  is  so  close^ 
indeed^  that  the  former  might  be  considered  as  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  in  the  Bemensis 
termination  the  bird  is  caught.  This  reminds  us  of  Renarty 
Branch  la,  but  while  the  ending  is  there  the  same,  it  is  a 
squirrel  that  is  caught  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  kiss  or 
to  all  birds  and  beasts.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Renart, 
Branch  la,  may  have  some  influence,  but  it  does  not  at  all 
show  the  close  connection  of  the  Vitry  version.  The  ending 
may  have  been  added,  after  all,  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
similar  motif  that  existed  elsewhere,  and  merely  to  drive 
home  the  moral  that  follows  the  Bemerma  version,  Docet 
habere  cautelam.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  descent 
from  Vitry,  while  a  further  connection  with  Renart  is  at 
least  problematical. 

In  the  list  of  versions  three  Promptuaria  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  original  version  and  those  of  Paris  and  Rheims. 
The  original  Promptuariuniy  which  was  dated  about  1300, 
is  lost.  The  Rheims  manuscript  of  1325  is  known  to  con- 
tain our  fable  from  the  statement  of  Wamke  in  a  note  on 
page  166  of  the  Festgabe  fur  Hermann  Suchier.  It  comes 
from  the  original  Promptuarium  just  as  the  Paris  Promptucu- 
Hum  of  1322  does.  An  examination  of  the  latter  shows 
close  relationship  with  Marie  de  France.  Now  we  know 
that  this  Promptuarium  frequently  copies  Marie  and  the 
internal  evidence  sustains  this  fact  in  regard  to  the  Peace- 
Fable.  While  not  a  direct  translation,  the  Paris  manuscript 
shows  sufficient  similarity  to  Marie's  version  to  make  it  safe 
to  consider  her  as  its  source.  Moreover,  as  the  Paris  comes 
from  the  original  Pramptuarium^  which  is  only  a  few  years 
older,  we  consider   them  both  as  descending  from  Marie. 
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The  Klh»iiM8  Pnnnpiiuiriumy  then,  takes  its  position  by  the 
siilo  of  the  l^l^i8  and  out  of  the  original  Proinptuarium. 

Nii\»le  Hozon's  version  of  1320  is  nearer  to  Marie's  than 
to  any  other.  It  gives  practically  the  same  story  with  a  faw 
variations  natural  to  a  writer  of  sermons.  Thus  the  dove 
is  rt^pivsiMittnl  as  sitting  on  cold  stones,  which  is  due,  as 
l>r.  llarrv  inilicates,  to  the  influence  of  an  exemplum  drawn 
tViuu  .leriMniah  that  immediately  precedes  the  fable.  Other 
de|vjirturt*s  from  Marie  are  not  striking,  so  that  there  should 
Im»  no  hesitation  in  considering  her  the  source  of  Bozon. 

Fn>m  NicH)lo  Bozon  is  derived  the  fable-collection  known 
as  the  liomuluH  Ilarleianus  of  1375.  It  almost  certainly 
iMMitaiiunl  our  fable,  although  it  is  not  to  be  found  there  at 
[>rt»s(»nt  in  i»onsequcnce  of  the  defective  condition  of  the 
nmnuseript. 

Alnnit  1390  appeared  the  Summu  Prcedicantium  of 
Rronuaixlus,  who  has  scattered  numerous  fables  through 
his  text.  In  one  of  these  we  read  the  account  of  a  fox 
on  liis  retuni  from  the  lion's  court,  who  replies  to  certain 
innuisitive  young  birds  that  peace  has  been  made  between 
himself  and  thorn.  He  then  hangs  his  head  in  humility, 
bv  which  sight  the  birds  are  so  moved  that  they  admit  him  to 
tViendahip  with  the  inevitable  result.  The  pastor  then 
draws  a  moral  concerning  the  wiles  of  the  hypocrite.  Now, 
though  this  version  is  not  a  direct  translation  of  any 
prtwiously  mentioned,  it  shows  decided  resemblance  to  the 
Meuiish  Reinaert.  Besides  the  motif  of  the  Peace  and  the 
mention  of  the  lion's  court,  which  might  be  derived  from 
Huv  of  our  versions,  we  find  here  a  number  of  birds  instead 
of  one,  their  location  in  an  enclosure  of  some  sort  instead 
K\|'  on  a  i>erch,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  birds  by  the 
^w.  These  do  not  correspond  to  any  older  version,  except 
itM^    K^nart'i.     The   humility   of  the   fox   in   Bromiardus, 
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moreover,  corresponds  to  his  playing  the  monk  in  Rdnaert. 
The  birds  destroyed  are  young  in  Bromiardus,  just  as  they 
are  in  the  Flemish  account.  Evidently  the  Rdnaert  is  the 
most  reasonable  source  of  Bromiardus. 

The  Mdgdeburger  Aesop  appeared  in  1402.  The  close 
connection  existing  between  this  and  the  Gerhard  von 
Minden  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  latter  title  for  both 
fable  collections.  The  Peace-Fable  in  both  works  follows 
the  Treverenma  story  with  the  ending  of  the  fox^s  death. 
Both  versions  show  individual  amplifications,  but  there  can 
be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Gerhard  is  the  direct 
source  of  the  Magdeburger. 

To  the  same  group  belongs  the  Leipziger  Aesop.  It 
appears  to  descend  from  the  Mdgdeburger  with  possibly 
some  slight  outside  influence. 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  closely  related  versions, 
whose  descent  is  somewhat  hard  to  prove.  The  first  member 
is  found  in  the  FacetioR  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  Florentine. 
From  him  descend  the  various  ramifications  of  Steinhowel, 
resulting  in  the  English  version  of  Caxton  cited  above.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  in  this  version  of  Poggius  that 
the  idea  of  the  bird's  ruse  first  takes  shape.  Now  the 
versions  that  are  nearest  Poggius  are  the  YsengrimuSy  Marie, 
and  Treverejisis,  The  facts  that  the  bird  is  a  cock  and  that 
he  is  sitting  on  a  tree  unite  the  story  with  Ysengrimits,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the  plot  is  not  the  same, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Ysengrimus  the  fox  goes  away  to  find 
a  letter,  which  does  not  happen  in  Poggius  or  Marie.  The 
story  of  Poggius  is  the  same  in  length  and  character  as  that 
of  ilarie.  They  have  also  similar  details,  as  the  opening  of 
the  conversation  by  a  question  from  the  fox  and  his  subse- 
quent excuse  that  the  dogs  may  not  have  heard  of  the  peace. 
An  examination  of  the  raotifs,  in  &ct,  shows  a  closer  relation 
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to  Marie  than  to  any  other  version  of  the  fable.  Finally, 
there  is  nothing  from  the  external  evidence  to  combat  this 
theory,  for  a  manuscript  of  Marie's  fables  is  known  to  have 
been  seen  in  Italy  and  Poggius  visited  numerous  libraries 
in  France.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  drawn  on  the 
Fabliaux  for  the  material  of  some  of  }iis  Faceticey  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  drawn  upon 
Marie  for  the  Peace-Fable. 

As  soon  as  we  have  placed  Poggius,  Steinhowel's  Latin 
version  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  merest  glance  at 
the  two  versions  will  show  how  nearly  they  are  related. 
One  is  an  almost  literal  transcription  of  the  other,  with  a 
few  changes  of  tense  and  word-order.  Poggius  puts  his 
moral  at  the  end  of  the  version.  Steinhowel  places  the 
same  moral  at  both  beginning  and  end.  The  difference  of 
title  is  easily  explained,  for  in  Poggius  it  is  the  Cdck  and 
FoXy  which  Steinhowel  had  already  used  as  the  title  of 
another  fable.  He  accordingly  calls  his  Peace-Fable  the 
FoXy  Cocky  and  Dogs,  Besides  this,  the  only  motif  that  he 
adds  is:  ^^I  think  they  are  going  to  announce  the  peace 
which  you  predict." 

The  German  Steinhdwel  is  even  closer  to  the  Latin 
Steinhowel  than  the  latter  is  to  Poggius.  It  is  Latin  done 
into  German  with  one  minor  motif  omitted.  This  is  the 
bird's  request  that  the  news  be  told,  which  exists  in  Poggius 
and  the  Latin  Steinhowel  and  consequently  proves  that  the 
latter  version  comes  from  Poggius  and  not  from  the  Grerman 
Steinhowel.  This  last  is  otherwise  practically  identical  with 
the  Latin  version  and  is  closer  to  it  than  to  Poggius,  so  that 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  Poggius  gives  rise  to  the  Latin 
Steinh5wel,  which  is,  in  turn,  copied  into  German. 

Caxton's  version  of  1484  has  been  cited  in  full.  He  is 
known  to  have  followed  Poggius  through  Machaut's  version 
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of  1479y  bat  an  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  shows 
that  this  descent  is  through  the  Latin  Steinhdwel,  as  Caxton 
has  the  latter's  title  and  his  new  motif  that  is  not  found  in 
Poggius.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Caxton  does  not  come 
through  the  Grerman  Steinhdwel,  for  the  one  motif  that  is  in 
the  Latin  but  is  wanting  in  the  German  reappears  in  Caxton. 
He  may,  then^  be  considered  to  have  drawn  from  Poggius  by 
means  of  the  Latin  Steinhdwel  and  Machaut. 

The  Low-Grerman  Reinke  de  Vos  of  1498  is  a  translation 
of  a  Dutch  poem  by  Hinrik  van  Alkmaar^  which^  though 
now  losty  is  known  to  descend  from  the  Flemish  lieinaerta 
Huicritj  written  about  1278.  An  examination  of  the  latter 
fihows  that  it  follows  veiy  closely  Willem's  van  den  Voa 
Beinaerdey  which  has  been  described  above.  The  differences 
between  the  three  versions  are  exceedingly  slight.  Die 
hutorie  van  Beynaert  de  vos  of  1479  is  a  mere  prosification 
of  Reinaerta  Hiatorie. 

Another  Teutonic  version  is  De  vos  un  de  HanCy  which 
G.  W.  Dasent  copied  from  a  manuscript  in  the  royal  library 
at  Stockholm.  As  it  is  written  in  a  hand  of  the  b^inning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  the  most  recent  of  the  versions 
examined.  The  mention  in  it  of  a  false  pope  might  be 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date,  if  one  of  the  anti-popes  is 
referred  to.  As,  however,  the  last  of  these  went  out  of 
office  in  1409,  references  to  them  might  still  be  popular  in 
1500.  The  whole  passage  covers  227  lines  and  includes 
the  Cock  and  Fox  as  well  as  our  own  fable.  The  latter 
runs  for  some  sixty  lines  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The 
verses  are  very  uneven  and  carelessly  rimed.  A  vein  of 
broad  humor  runs  throughout.  As  in  the  Ysen^rimusj  the 
fox  uses  a  piece  of  wood  to  represent  the  decree  of  peace, 
which  here,  however,  comes  from  the  Pope  instead  of  the 
King.  The  rest  of  the  story  preserves  in  general  the 
Ysenffrimvs  tradition,  in  spite  of  changes  in  detail.     Some  of 
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these  suggest  outside  influence,  possibly  that  of  the  Magde- 
burger  Aesop  or  of  Gerhard  von  Minden.  This  influence, 
however,  cannot  be  certainly  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  version  not  only  shows  a  similar  story  to  that  of 
the  YsengrimuSy  but  connects  this  closely  with  the  Cock  and 
Fox,  which  immediately  precedes.  This  is  just  the  case  in 
Ysengrimus,  as  has  been  noted  above. 

This  review  of  the  versions  may  be  closed  by  a  brief 
reference  to  Guillaume  Tardif,  who  brought  out  in  1490  a 
translation  of  the  Faeries  du  Pogge.  As  this  version  is 
said  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  original,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Peace-Fable  is  contained  in  the  collection  and  that 
it  comes  directly  from  the  version  of  Poggius. 

To  sum  up  in  brief  the  history  of  the  Peace-Fable,  I 
repeat  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  earlier  than 
the  Middle- Ages,  but  that  it  arose  before  the  twelfth  centuiy 
from  a  combination  of  the  Classic  tradition  of  luring-fables 
and  the  Biblical  idea  of  a  universal  peace  among  animals. 
Starting  in  a  lost  epic  account,  it  spread  through  the  collec- 
tions of  fabulists  and  sermonizers  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  These  versions  have 
been  examined  in  detail  as  far  down  as  the  banning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  relations  that  exist  between  them 
are  further  shown  in  a  version  tree  and  a  table  of  motifs 
that  follow.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
versions  differ  greatly  in  originality,  matter,  and  style,  the 
ensemble  deserves  to  rank  high  in  fable  literature  and  is 
entitled  to  greater  critical  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

H.  Carrington  Lancaster. 
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Fox  diHpiieed  as  a  monk. 

Fox  shut  hiB  eyes. 

Fox  concealed  himself. 

Peace  eternal 

Peace  (forbade)  violenco. 

Crentiirea  were  allowed  to  play 

"I  would  not  look  on  you  wrongly." 

Bird  or  squirrel  went  to  tox 

Bird  orwiuirrel  <nu  caught 

Foi  killed  birds. 

Bird  looked  away 

Foi  asked  it  they  were  near 

If  he  could  escape 

Fox  said  it  was  beat  to  leave 

"Bad  news." 

"Il  was  doubtful  whether  they  knew  of 
decree." 

1 
1 

III.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN'S 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Introduction. 

I. 

From  the  very  first  Dryden's  critical  essays  have  called 
forth  widely  divergent  opinions.  Written,  as  many  of  them 
were,  in  the  heat  of  literary  conflict,  they  served  during 
their  author's  life,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  statement  of  faith 
to  be  expounded  and  defended,  on  the  other,  as  a  series 
of  vulnerable  points  of  attack.  And  even  since  they  have 
held  an  assured  place  among  English  critical  works — at 
first  as  authoritative  judgments  and  later  as  historical 
documents  of  the  very  first  importance — there  has  been 
no  orthodox  view  as  to  their  nature  or  value.  Some  histo- 
rians have  always  been  led  by  Dryden's  popular,  rambling 
style  to  deny  them  solid  worth ;  others  have  found  in  them  a 
vitality,  a  genuine  insight,  worth  more  than  logic.  Accord-  > 
ing  to  Dean  Swift  they  were  "merely  writ  at  first  for 
filling,  to  raise  tlie  author's  price  a  shilling ; "  ^  Doctor 
Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  them  as  "  the  criticism 
of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  I 
detection  of  faults,  which  perhaps  the  censor  was  not  able  1 
to  have  committed ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  dissertation,  | 
where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction."*  | 

This  difference  of  opinion  has  perpetuated  itself  among 
modem   scholars.     On   the   one   hand   we   have  Professor 


'  It  shonid  be  remembered  that  the  relations  between  Diyden  and  Swift        '1 
place  the  sincerity  of  this  criticism  under  suspicion. 
*i/tVu  ojthe  Poets,  ed.  Arthur  Waugh,  London,  1896 ;  ii,  207. 
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Sointsbury,  in  his  Hidory  of  Oriiidsm,^  taking  his  stand 
squarely  with  Doctor  Johnson.  After  giving  Dryden  an 
amount  of  attention  which  makes  him  stand  out  as  a  giant 
among  his  contemporaries^  this  historian  concludes  his 
analysis  by  placing  Dryden's  criticism  "on  that  shelf — 
no  capacious  one — reserved  for  the  best  criticism  of  the 
world."  And  the  virtue  upon  which  this  estimate  is  based 
is  superiority  to  rules,  to  conventions.  Here,  at  last,  thinks 
Saintsbury,  came  a  critic  who  could  take  a  book  in  hand 
and  ask,  not,  Ought  I  to  like  this?  but.  Do  I  like  it? 
And  if  a  book  had  nature,  variety,  individuality,  if  it  gave 
delight,  he  would  not  be  "  connoisseured  "  out  of  his  opinion 
of  it  by  all  the  scholars  in  Christendom.  Here  was  a 
genuine,  unspoiled  Englishman  hardy  enough  to  establish 
"  the  English  fiishion  of  criticizing,  as  Shakespeare  did  the 
English  fiishion  of  dramatizing — ^the  fashion  of  aiming  at 
delight,  at  truth,  at  justice,  at  nature,  at  poetry,  and  letting 
the  rules  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  opinion  which  seeks  to  belittle  Dryden's  critical 
power  is  represented  by  Delius  in  his  dissertation,  Di^yden 
und  Shakespeare}  Here  Dryden  is  represented  as  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  contemporary  doctrine.  The  dictum  that  his 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare  was  merely  phrasenhaft  is 
softened  only  by  the  statement  that  an  adequate  recognition 
of  the  great  Elizabethan  was  contrary  to  his  very  nature 
and  would  have  interfered  seriously  with  the  development 
of  his  genius. 

Such  a  diversity  of  conclusions  suggests  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  extremely  complex  material.  A  first  reading 
of  Dryden's  criticism  is  liable  to  leave  one  in  utter  con- 
fusion.    On  one  page  he  seems  to  rise  almost  to  the  level  of 

1  Edinbmgh  and  London,  1902 ;  n,  371-89. 
*JaMmek  der  deuiaehen  8hakapeare-0e$elUehqfl,  vol.  lY. 
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the  Elizabethans ;  on  another  he  falls  into  a  cool  and  logical 
classicism.  At  one  moment  he  defends  the  heroic  drama; 
at  another  he  attacks  it  with  his  sharpest  invective.  Often 
he  gives  eloquent  expression  to  his  love  for  Shakespeare; 
but  more  than  once  he  falls  into  petty  carping  at  his  great 
predecessor's  faults.  The  chief  difficulty  presented  by  this 
mass  of  contrary  opinions  lies  in  the  fiict  that  it  refuses  to  * 
arrange  itself  under  any  simple  principle  of  development. 
If,  for  example,  Drydeu's  early  critical  works  exhibited  a 
spirit  approximating  that  of  the  Eliabethans,  and  his  later 
ones,  a  love  of  classical  logicality  and  orderliness,  one  could 
very  easily,  even  on  a  first  reading,  make  his  conflicting 
views  harmonize  with  a  general  theory  as  to  his  intellectual 
development.  But  no  such  simple  principle  can  possibly 
bring  our  author's  conflictiDg  opinions  into  orderly  succes- 
sion. His  admiration  for  Shakespeare,  for  example,  appears 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  near  the  middle  of  it,  and 
again  at  the  end.^  It  is  only  natural  that  such  an  incon- 
gruous and  apparently  disordered  mass  of  material  as  we 
have  here  to  deal  with,  shoold  have  called  forth  the  most 
widely  divergent  opinions. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  problem  presented  by  this 
material  had  not  attracted  serious  historians  with  method 
adequate  to  the  phini]^  of  their  author  in  his  intellectual 
mUieu,  And  this  task  has  actually  been  attempted,  with 
var\*ing  degrees  of  SQooess,  by  several  scholars.  The  first 
of  these  to  demand  attention,  though  his  work  came  last  in 
point  of  time,  is  W.  P.  Ker,  In  his  introduction  to  his 
admirable  edition  of  Diyden's  essays'  this  editor  has  done 
much   to   show   in  jnrt  what    form   the   various   literary 

^ Cf.  Margaret  Sherwood:  Drydm^t  Dramatic  Theory  and  PraeUee;  Yale 
Studies  in  English,  1886;  pp.  27-31. 

*  Esaays  (^  John  Dffim^  QgkKd^  1900. 
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problems  presented  themselves  to  Dryden  for  solution.  But 
retaining  throughout  his  judicial  character  of  editor^  he  does 
not  propose  any  general  theory  as  to  the  course  of  our 
author's  critical  development. 

In  the  two  works  which  remain  to  be  mentioned,  de- 
termined attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  some  order  in 
the  apparent  confusion  of  Dryden's  opinions  and  to  explain 
historically  the  outlines  under  which  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  his  theory  seems  to  arrange  itself.  The  first  of  these  is 
Drydens  Theorie  des  Dramas^  by  Felix  Bobertag.  This 
author  takes  Dryden's  criticism  in  the  lump  and  analyses 
it  under  the  impression  that  it  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
well  defined  system.  This  system,  it  seems  to  him,  was 
roughly  sketched  in  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  and  filled 
out  in  the  other  essays.  In  one  passage  Bobertag  does 
suggest  that  Dryden's  critical  development  falls  into  two  ^ 
periods,  one  represented  by  the  Essay,  and  the  other  by  the 
preface  to  TroUus  and  Cressida :  but  this  notion  is  left  unde- 
veloped. The  great  underlying  principle  of  all  Dryden^s 
criticism  Bobertag  finds  in  a  passage  of  the  preface  to 
TraUus  and  Cressida  in  which  the  poet  is  compared  with  a 
wrestler:  Dryden  here  maintains  that,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  wrestler,  the  poet's  "  inborn  vehemence  and  force  of 
spirit  will  only  run  him  out  of  breath  the  sooner,  if  it  be 
not  supported  by  the  help  of  art."  And,  according  to 
Bobertag,  this  balance  of  importance  between  "force  of 
spirit "  and  "  help  of  art "  is  established  by  the  clash  of 
English  dramatic  tradition  and  the  Gallicized  form  of  Aris- 
totelian criticism.  But  this  twofold  division  of  the  influences 
under  which  Dryden  wrote  breaks  down  in  its  author's  own 
hands.  Forced  to  add  a  new  element  to  his  scheme,  he 
proceeds  to  explain  that  when  Dryden  cast  his  first  ambitious 

1  Kolbing'i  EngUteht  Studien,  iv,  373. 
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orituuil  work  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  he  did  so,  not  only 
Ihhuiuho  he  could  not  harmonize  English  tradition  and  French 
ruh'M,  but  also  because  he  could  find  in  neither  of  them 
juMtificntion  for  the  literary  tastes  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
Our  historian  analyses  with  some  care  the  Esaay  ofDramatiG 

iPovHjf  mul  the  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressidoj  and  comes  to 
tlu'  iHtnolusion  that  Dryden's  critical  scheme  of  things  lacks 
iHihort'UiV.  This  result  seems  to  him  to  have  been  inevit- 
ublo :  ovon  a  |::retttor  genius,  in  Dryden's  position,  might 
have  taileil  to  Ci>mbine  satisfactorily  the  three  elements  which 
would  utXHHSiarily  have  entered  into  his  work.  Bobertag's 
analysis  of  the  fon\»s  which  went  to  the  making  of  Dryden's 
oritioisn^  is  of  inestimable  suggestive  value ;  but  what  one 
wants^  ami  Avks  here  in  vain,  is  a  definite  tracing  of  the 
oWuuH\t54  of  Dryden's  criticism  to  their  sources  and  an 
attempt  to  armnge  them  in  some  meaningful  order.  So  &t 
as  lWvrt5^*s  work  is  concernoil,  one  is  at  liberty  to  r^ard 
Drwk^tts  critical  theory  from  bt^inning  to  end  either  as  a 
li^u<U\l  tuass  of  mutually  repellent  elements  or  as  a  number 
ot'  clcttK^ts  continuously  and  evenly  intertwined  like  the 

>i*H;Ki?i  v^*  a  rope.* 

1%"  a»al>'sis  of  our  author's  critical  thinking  into  its 
A  ;'M-,Xuc*xt5t  is  further  developed  by  Paul  Hamelius  in  his 
>fcN^<.  :W  Kritik  in  der  englischen  Literatur  des  17.  und  18. 
,„;   r%/uA.rtck*     Bobertag  discussed  two  literary  traditions, 

A.^oVSmK-^Ht  it  should  be  remarked  that  Bobertag  fails  to  show  in 

:....  ^,w  A-^iuw  v>f  Dryden's  criticism  the  influence  of  the  court  is  di»- 

^.^,^M     ;i^«*  hw  threefold  division  of  influences  remains  incomplete. 

tx.    ^    iw  x»*v^  mentioned  are  purely  literary,  the  other  is  social,  and  no 

,  ,v,^  ^  '*  'u*J«  »  «hown  what  ?ras  the  literary,  or  theoretic,  form  taken 

,  ».    .w  :*a*r.  wrwcial,  moment 

4     ,K  M**w  v'•t^|^>Iy  with  Bobertag*s  treatise  should  be  placed  Laura 
^  *   .^,»  WxIiv'h  chapter  on  Dryden  in  her  volume,  StvdU»  in  the  Evolvtion 
VN^  v>  V  S,v*<iii»  V 1894).    Miss  WyHe's  analysis  of  Dryden's  work  is  less 
,  ^  .  , .;s    lUM  IW^wtag's,  but  far  more  searching  and  accurate. 
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the  classical  and  the  English^  and  introduced  the  court  of 
Charles  II  as  a  literary  force  without  attempting  to  define 
the  nature  of  tts  influence.  Hamelius,  with  a  much  wider 
reading  in  English  literature  and  much  keener  powers  of 
analysis,  divides  the  English  critics  of  Dryden's  time  into  '"^ 
four  schools  :  the  neoclassic,  the  rationalistic,  the  romantic, 
and  the  moralistic.^  And  among  the  representatives  of  these  y 
four  schools  he  represents  Dryden  as  the  great  compromiser,  v 
It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  English  criti- 
cism became  crystallized;  the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
time  of  preparation.  Amidst  the  confused  moving  and 
shaping  of  things  it  is  but  natural  that  Dryden,  a  man  of 
marvellously  versatile  and  comprehensive  mind,  should  have 
embodied  in  his  work  all  the  elements  that  went  to  make  up 
the  national  criticism  of  his  period.  This  is  sui&cient  to  -J 
account  for  all  his  evident  inconsistencies.  In  the  words 
of  Hamelius,  "Der  ausserordentliche  Wechsel  in  seinen 
Ansichten  muss  teilweise  daraus  erklart  werden,  dass  er 
weder  in  seiner  eigenen  Greistesanlage,  noch  im  Geschmacke 
seiner  Zeit  eine  feste  Richtschnur  hatte,  so  dass  er  sich  von 
persdhnlichen  und  parteiischen  Neigungen,  sowie  von  dem 
Wunsche,  das  WohlwoUen  adeliger  Herren  zu  erwerben, 
oder  einen  veriiassten  Gegner  zu  verspotten,  leiten  liess."  ^ 

This  examination  of  Dryden's  critical  theory  is  the  most 
satisfactory  that  I  have  come  upon.  Three  of  the  critical 
systems  described, — all  except  that  designated  as  moral- 
istic,— contributed  important  elements  to  his  work.  And  it 
is  to  be  noticed  especially  that  Hamelius  connected  the  ^ 
influence  of  the  court  very  definitely  with  the  theory  of  *^ 
the  heroic  drama  and  its  accompanying  lack  of  appreciation 
for  Shakespeare.     Here  we  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 

'We  owe  to  Hamelius  a  careful  distinction  between  neoclassicism  and 
English  rationalism. 
»P.  63. 
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main  features  of  Dryden's  criticism  clearly  definedL  But 
when  we  come  to  search  for  a  principle  of  order  among  these 
antagonistic  elements,  the  result  is  negative.  Bobertag, 
apparently,  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  such  a  princi* 
pie :  Hamelius  did  conceive  the  notion  of  its  possibility, 
but,  having  searched  for,  and  failed  to  find,  the  principle,  he 
denies  its  existence.  After  stating  that  Dryden  belongs  to 
no  critical  school,  he  continues :  ''  Er  geh5rt  vielmehr  nach 
cinander  zu  alien,  da  er  alle  der  Reihe  nach  bekampft  and 
verteidigt  Umsonst  haben  wir  versucht  einen  r^elmassigen 
Uebergang  von  einer  zur  anderen  wahrzunehmen :  es  gibt 
wcder  cinen  historischen,  noch  einen  logischen  Zusammen- 
hang  zwischen  seinen  Ansichten."  ^ 

The  results  achieved  by  the  authors  whose  works  we  have 
reviewed  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  certain  of  them, 
each  paying  almost  exclusive  attention  to  some  one  feature 
of  Dryden'rt  critical  work,  have  arrived  at  radically  variant 
(H)n(*lusi()ns  as  to  the  value  and  significance  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  critical  litoniturc ;  others,  working  more  fundamentally, 
havci  analyscil  his  theory  into  its  several  elements,  and  have 
connected  these  with  the  general  tendencies  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
tin*  pres(»nt  study  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  Dryden's 
(Titi(!i.sin  where  these  latter  have  laid  it  down. 


II. 

The  natural  point  of  departure  for  the  following  discus- 
sion is  furnisheil  bv  the  statement  of  Hamelius  that  there 
is  to  be  found  neither  a  historical  nor  a  logical  connection 
I  between  Dryden's  various  contradictory  views  on  questions 
Jof  literary  theory.    It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 

» P.  63. 
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to  remark,  that  Dryden's  criticLsm,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  so 
heterogeneoas  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  one  might 
come  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  connecting  thread  running 
through  it.  The  reasons  for  this  apparent  illogicality  are  not- 
far  to  seek  :  one  has  merely  to  consider  Dryden's  character, 
the  nature  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  relations 
with  the  controling  spirits  of  this  period.  Dryden  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  preeminently  endowed  with  a  genius 
for  being  '^all  things  to  all  men/'  In  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  circles  of  the  Royal  Society,  among  the  wits 
of  the  coffee-house,  with  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court, 
in  correspondence  with  the  most  learned  and  highest  placed 
in  the  land,  everywhere  and  in  all  manners  of  discourse, 
his  fine  intellectual  urbanity  won  its  way.  In  politics, 
philosophy,  and  art,  as  well  as  in  religion,  he  seemed  pre- 
destined by  nature  to  become  a  supreme  conformist. 

For  a  man  of  this  type  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  peculiarly  dangerous : 
its  entire  atmosphere  seemed  calculated  to  jeopardize  his 
intellectual  integrity.  Of  one  feature  of  his  situation  Dryden 
was  himself  painfully  conscious ;  in  the  prologue  to  Aureng- 
zebe  he  wrote : 

"  Let  him  retire,  between  two  ages  cast, 
The  first  of  this,  the  hindmost  of  the  last.'' 

He  was  drawn  one  way  by  the  age  of  romanticism,  another/ 
by  the  age  of  reason.  His  early  associations  and  natural 
inclinations  assimilated  him  to  the  Elizabethans ;  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  later  life  drew  him  toward  the  classicists. 
But  his  intellectual  life  was  complicated  even  more  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  day,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics  and 
religion,  numerous  Actions  were  battling  for  the  supremacy. 
Ck>ntroversialist  tho  he  was,  Dryden  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  man  to  sec  things  from  all  angles,  to  detect,  and  sympa- 
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thize  with,  a  oc-rtain  airL«:<mt  of  troth  in  the  coatentioiis  of 
each  ••!*  rhe  o-ztez^iirig  panSe*. 

Uu'l-rr  •:^rcaiii  'M-ciceivable  ctrcnm^ance?^  h  is  true,  we 
mi/n:  imajire  even  a  raaa  like  Diyden,  wide-minded  and 
rea-Jilj  ci:-i:  ie^L  living,  even  rn  times  of  greatest  unrest,  an 
even  a^d  ryrynl^r  intellecoial  life.     Bobertag  ventores  the 
opinion  that  if  Leasing  had  achieved  a  Utnarr  and  social 
so'X^Es^s  o:  mporah'Ie  with  Drvden's,  he  would  not  have  re- 
nLiine*i  the  implacable  reformer  that  we  know  him.     On  the 
other   haz«l«  we  can  figure  to  oorselve?  what  woold  have 
been  the  nesali  had  Drvden  been  bom  into  a  world  which 
ct>ald    have   given   him   a  single,  simple   ideal,  and  then, 
labi^rin;;  always  in  one  direction,  had  never  had  occasion 
to  oh^LH;^  his  allegiance:  no  doabt  he  woold,  onder  these 
circcsisciinces.  have   escaped  the  chief  part  of  the  blame 
heaped  up>n  him  by  5«?me  of  his  biogiaphersL'     Even  sap- 
p>^inr  him  sacctssfa!  and  {K>palary  had  socceaB  bc«i  per- 
maatnt,  one   can  imagine    his  development  qoite  diflerent 
fr :»m  what  it  actually  was.     Imagine  him,  for  example,  like 
Conirreve.  above  the  necesc^ity  of  writing  for  a  living,  or, 
like   Adviison,  always    the   poet   of  a   strong  and  popular 
ixircv  :  under  such  circumstances,  again,  his  evolntion  woold 
have    been   evenly   logical,   and   the    inconsistencies  of  his 
the^^rv  would  not  have  become  puzzles  for  modem  histo- 

m 

But  the  coarse  of  Dfyaen  s  life  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  that  ire  have  been  imagining.  Not  only  did  this 
verstitile  poet  Kve  •»  »  *»"e  when  the  intellectual,  religious, 
and  ix>litical  wori<b  were  divided  by  sharply  contesting 
kction^  but  within  the  fortj-  years  of  his  activity  he  past 
tlm)    three    criaee,  few    '^''^   o^    ^hich    a    new   faction 

-nHBiH  *■*  ^  ^*^  '^^  *  young  man  at  the  beginning, 
» Suppose,  for  ^^^tfci  fvniMn  rerolation :  might  not  his  career  have 
instead  of  at  ^^^Simmy 
resembled  thai  rf**** 
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emerged  victorious  with  new  policies  and  new  creeds.  The 
expression  "past  thro"  I  use  deliberately .  Dry  den  was 
not  in  a  position  to  stand  aloof  and  watch  untroubled 
the  conflict  of  parties  and  opinions.  Except  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  and  for  a  short  period  between  1675 
and  1680,  he  felt  obliged  to  place  himself  in  the  service  of 
whatever  party  happened  to  be  in  power.  And  he  rendered 
no  half-hearted  service.  With  his  urbanity,  his  genius  for 
quick  sympathy  and  ready  conformity,  when  once  he  had 
adopted  the  cause  of  a  party  or  sect,  that  party  or  sect 
became  a  part  of  himself;  he  let  by-gones  be  by-gones, 
loved  those  he  had  formerly  hated  and  hated  those  he  had 
formerly  loved.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  man  like 
this,  writing  under  his  particular  circumstances,  came  to 
produce  criticism  too  diverse  in  character  to  exhibit  any 
easily  discovered  principle  of  development. 

But  even  if  Dryden's  environment  was  too  unstable,  and 
his  adjustment  to  that  environment  too  immediate,  to  permit 
a  simple  and  logical  development  of  his  critical  theory,  the 
statement  of  Hamelius  that  his  critical  works  exhibit  no 
principle  of  growth,  still  appears,  a  prioriy  extremely  im- 
probable. The  honestly  expressed  opinions  of  a  really  great 
man  would  naturally  be  organically  connected.  We  are  to 
infer,  then,  from  the  statement  of  Hamelius,  either  that 
Dryden's  views  were  falsified,  so  tampered  with  in  their 
expression  that  they  were  torn  from  their  natural  relations, 
or  that  his  intellectual  life  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
organize  and  vitalize  them  in  the  first  place.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  would,  therefore,  imply  either  dishonesty 
or  utter  shallowness  in  Dryden^s  critical  works.  Both  of 
these  implications  are  inconsistent  with  a  true  reading 
of  Dryden's  character.  It  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
emphasize the  fact  that  Dryden  was  no  mere  turn-coat. 
Biographers  who  have  written  him  down  as  such  have  not 
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taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the  subtle  workings  of  his  mind. 
With  him  changes  are  never  sudden,  or  schematic  and 
doctrinaire,  as  they  would  have  been  if  deliberately  entered 
upon.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  development  of 
his  critical  theory :  a  new  tendency  appears  first,  perhaps,  in 
a  chance  phrase ;  in  the  next  essay  it  may  have  grown  into  a 
paragraph,  and  later  it  may  become  the  inspiring  theory  of 
an  entire  work  or  series  of  works.  His  environment,  we 
have  seen,  was  constantly  changing :  if  he  changed  with  it, 
it  was  not  because  he  was  dishonest,  but  because  his  urbanity 
was  merely  the  social  expression  of  a  versatile  intellect 
which  made  it  easy,  even  natural,  for  him  to  adapt  himself 
to  any  belief  or  policy.  This  he  did,  inwardly,  with  a 
thoro,  largely  unconscious,  assimilation  of  the  new  view, 
and  outwardly,  with  a  naive  frankness  which,  with  a 
sympathetic  student,  will  go  far  to  atone  for  lack  of  con- 
sistency. Because  his  changes  were  genuine  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  resort  to  the  subterfuges  employed  by  the  dishonest 
and  insincere.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  suppose  that' 
there  is  discernible  no  law  of  development  connecting  the 
various  utterances  of  a  man  of  this  sort. 

The  following  study  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  belief  in 
such  a  law  of  development  has  a  solid  basis  in  fact.  I  shall 
try  to  show,  first,  that  Dryden's  literary  criticism,  far  from 
being  an  inchoate  mass  of  unrelated  opinions,  divides  itself 
Y  into  five  clearly  marked  periods ;  and,  second,  that  in  each 
of  these  periods  Dryden  wrote  just  the  sort  of  criticism  one 
would  expect  from  a  man  of  his  type  in  his  particular 
environment.  I  shall  try  to  characterize  the  criticism  of 
each  period  and  indicate  its  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
our  author's  general  literary  output,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
main  factors  which  conditioned  his  external  life.  The  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  divides  itself  into  five  parts  corresponding 
to  the  five  periods  of  Dryden's  critical  activity. 
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The  F1B8T  Pebiod. 

The  first  period  of  Drydcn's  critical  development  includes 
the  essays  written  before  the  close  of  the  year  1666.  Up 
to  this  time  Dryden  is  still  young ;  he  has  not  achieved  any 
notable  success,  has  not  become  the  literary  representative  of 
any  party.  Hence  he  has  not  settled  upon  any  theoretic 
scheme  of  things.  Naturally,  then,  the  criticism  of  this 
period  is  not  dominated  by  one  idea;  its  general  spirit  is 
tentative.  Dryden  is  still  free  to  develop  and  express  all 
the  feelings  of  a  young  poefs  mind.  Among  these  the  most 
characteristic  is  enthusiasm  for  great  literature,  especially 
for  the  drama  of  the  Elizabethans.  Hence  tho  this 
period  presents  no  system,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  characterized  by 
a  free  utterance  of  the  romantic  spirit. 

Dryden's  first  important  piece  of  criticism  was  the  epistle 
dedicatory  to  The  Rival  Ladies  (1664).  In  this  essay 
Dryden  appears,  first  of  all,  as  the  sturdy  Euglishman. 
The  English  is  a  noble  language,  and  in  his  play  he  has 
endeavored  to  distinguish  it  from  ^'  the  tongue  of  pedants 
and  that  of  affected  travelers.^'  Occasionally  he  takes  a 
fling  at  the  French ;  what  the  English  admit  of  theirs  is  but 
''the  basest  of  their  men,  the  extravagances  of  their  fashions, 
and  the  frippery  of  their  merchandise."  It  is  here  that  we 
find,  in  its  first  form,  the  celebrated  eulogy  of  Shakespeare : 
in  the  very  act  of  blaming  him  for  the  introduction  of  blank 
verse  Dryden  speaks  of  his  great  predecessor  as  the  one 
"who,  with  some  errors  not  to  be  avoided  in  that  age,  had 
undoubtedly  a  larger  soul  of  poesy  than  ever  any  other  of 
our  nation.'*  On  the  other  hand  Dryden  exhibits  some 
traits  of  the  rationalist.  He  would  like  a  "  more  certain 
measure  "  of  the  English  tongue,  "  as  they  have  in  France, 
where  they  have  an  academy  erected  for  that  purpose.'*  ^ 

^  I,  5.    All  references  without  titles  are  to  Ker's  edition  of  the  essays. 
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One  of  the  great  advantages  of  rime  is  that  it  "  bounds  and 
circumscribes  the  fancy.  For  imagination  in  a  poet  is  a 
faculty  so  wild  and  lawless,  that  like  an  high-ranging  spaniel, 
it  must  have  clogs  tied  to  it,  lest  it  outrun  the  judgment."  ^ 
.  There  is  also  to  be  found  in  this  essay  an  incipient  tendencyl 
y  in  the  direction  of  the  heroic  drama,  which,  with  its  rimed] 
verse,  its  artificial  standards  of  morality,  and  its  glorification 
of  the  noblesse,  is  to  become  the  characteristic  literary  enter- 
tainment of  the  court  of  Charles  II.*  First  Dryden  defends 
rime,  taking  the  ground  that  it  is  not  really  a  new  form 
among  die  English.  And  then  he  puts  the  question  :  '^  But 
supposing  our  countrymen  had  not  received  this  writing  till 
of  late;  °hflVI^  w^  nppi^'?^  nnrfg^^lv^  to  the  most  polisht  and 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  ?  "  ^  But  it  is  when  he  takes  up 
the  consideration  of  the  more  essential  features  of  the  drama 
that  Dryden  sounds  the  real  note  of  the  heroic  theory: 
"  But  as  the  best  medicines  may  lose  tlieir  virtues  by  being 
ill  applied,  so  is  it  with  verse,  if  a  fit  subject  be  not  chosen 
for  it.  Neither  must  the  argument  alone,  but  the  characters 
and  persons  be  great  and  noble."  *  This  epistle,  then,  is  a 
i  notable  collection  of  apparently  contrary  opinions :  love  of 
the  native  English,  respect  for  the  most  polisht  nations  of 
Europe,  praise  of  the  romantic  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
defense  of  neoclassic  rime  all  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  the  characteristic  piece  of  criticism  of  this  period  is 
the  Essay  of  Drairuiiic  Poesy  (1665).  In  his  dedication, 
written  in  1668  when  the  Essay  was  published,  Dryden 
makes  the  following  apology :  "  I  confess  I  find  many  things 

»i,  8. 

'Though  the  comedy  of  manners  flourished  at  this  period,  it  did  not 
reach  its  height  until  later. 

»i,  6. 

^  I,  8.  The  significance  of  this  passage  was  pointed  out  bj  Qeorge  Stuart 
Collins ;  cf.  his  dissertation,  John  Dryden^  Hia  Dramatic  Theory  and  Praxis^ 
Leipzig,  1892,  p.  8. 
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in  this  discourse  which  I  do  not  now  approve;  my  judgment 
being  a  little  altered  since  the  writing  of  it ;  but  whether 
for  the  better  or  worse,  I  know  not:  neither  indeed  is  it 
much  material  in  an  essay  where  all  I  have  said  is  prob* 
lematieal."  *  But  he  b^ns  his  note  to  the  reader :  "  The 
drift  of  the  ensuing  discourse  was  chiefly  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  our  English  writers,  from  the  censure  of  those  who 
unjustly  prefer  the  French  before  them/'f  I  think  any 
reader  wUl  agree  that  Eugenius  and  Neander,  the  champions- 
of  the  English  drama  in  this  battle  of  critics,  are  the 
fiivorites  of  the  master  of  ceremonies :  they  seem  to  wield 
their  weapons  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Therefore  the  Essay 
indicates  with  more  certainty  than  its  form  would  seem  to 
promise  the  theories  and  purposes  of  its  author. 

The  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is,  as  has  been  indicated 
above,  in  dialog  form.  Eugenius,  Crites,  Lisideius,  and 
Neander,  seeking  in  an  excursion  on  the  Thames  to  calm 
the  feelings  induced  by  a  naval  battle  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  fall  to  talk  of  literature,  and  especially  of 
the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem  drama.  Since 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Horace  has  given  a  definition  of  a  play, 
Lisideius,  being  importuned,  suggests  one  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  :  a  play  '^  ought  to  be  a  just  and 
lively  image  of  human  nature,  representing  its  passions 
and  humors,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is 
subject,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind."  * 

Eugenius,  responding  on  behalf  of  the  modems  to  an 
attack  by  Crites,  vigorously  defends  the  unorthodox  English 
manner  of  plotting :  the  plots  of  the  ancients,  he  maintains, 
^'are  built  after  the  Italian  mode  of  houses;  you  see  through 
them  all  at  once:  the  characters  are  indeed  imitations  of 
nature,  but  so  narrow,  as  if  they  imitated  only  an  eye  or  an 

>i,23i  «i,27.  '1,36. 
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handy  and  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  the  lines  of  a  fiioe,  or 
the  proportion  of  a  body/'^  That  is,  measared  by  the 
standard  of  our  definition — ^A  play  '^  ought  to  be  a  just  and 
lively  image  of  nature  " — the  plays  of  the  Greeks  fiJl  short 
The  hardihood  of  Eugenius  advances  even  to  an  attack 
on  the  unities  :  the  rule  as  to  the  unity  of  place  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Aristotle  or  Horace;  the  unity  of  time  is  not 
always  preserved  by  Terence ;  the  ancients  sometimes  com- 
mitted absurdities  in  attempting  to  observe  these  rules. 
Two  of  the  unities,  then,  lack  the  support  both  of  the 
highest  authority  and  of  esthetic  judgment 

Neander,  defending  the  English  as  against  the  Frendb, 
begins  by  granting   that  the  French  contrive  plots  more 
regularly  than  his  countrymen,  and  obsen-e   the   laws  of 
comedy  and  the  decorum  of  the  stage  with  more  exactitude. 
And  yet  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  neither  English  faults 
nor  French  virtues  are  suflScient  to  give  his  opponent  any 
advantage  :  "  For  the  lively  imitation  of  nature  being  in  the 
definition  of  a  play,  those  which  best  fulfil  that  law  ought 
to  be  superior  to  others.    Tis  true,  those  beauties  of  the 
French  poesy  are  such  as  will  raise  perfection  higher  wher« 
it  is  but  are  not  sufficient  to  give  it  where  it  is  not ;  they 
are  indeed  the  beauties  of  a  statue,  but  not  of  a  man,  because 
not  animate  with  the  soul  of  poe^,  which  is  the  imitation 
of  humor  a«i  l-BBions.-    Hius  the  word  ^M.vely  >^  i,  the 
definition  is  maae  to  fomish  the  1^1  defence  of  romanticism. 
Continuing  m  h»  heteredoxy,  L^der  next  takes  up  the 
%f  Ki«*«^  tragi-oomedy :  "A  scene  of  mirth,  mixed 
^"r  «L«tfiJv  fci*  ^  ^*°^®  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^"^  ™^^c 

^iT  K^'^'^pfc*^  ^  language  of  the  stage,  if  the  discourses 
tho  N^  ''\\_  I . .  .  .  cannot  but  conclude,  to  the  honor 
have  N^  •^^ 

*!,  68. 
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of  our  nation,  that  we  have  invented,  increased,  and  perfected 
a  more  pleasant  way  of  writing  for  the  stage,  than  was  ever 
known  to  the  ancients  or  modems  of  any  nation,  which  is 
tragi-comedy."  ^  Continuing  in  the  same  strain  Neander 
finds  the  rich  variety  of  English  plots  superior  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  French.  The  evident  foundation  of  the  ^ 
argument  is  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that  plays  are  good 
according  to  the  amount  of  pleasure  they  give;  and  the 
various  types  are  judged  by  the  actual  experience  of 
the  spectator.  The  mirror  of  nature,  rather  than  conven- 
tional standards,  contends  Neander,  should  give  law  to  the 
drama :  '^  It  is  unnatural  for  anyone  in  a  gust  of  passion  to 
speak  long  together,^'  ^  therefore  the  French  way  of  putting 
long  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  is  not  to  be 
defended. 

In  the  following  passage  Neander  makes  a  determined 
attack  on  the  problem  of  romanticism:  ^^I  dare  boldly  affirm 
these  two  things  of  the  EngJish  drama: — First,  that  we  have 
many  plays  of  ours  as  r^ular  as  any  of  theirs  (referring  to 
the  French),  and  which,  besides,  have  more  variety  of  plot 
and  characters;  and  Secondly,  that  in  the  most  irregular 
plays  of  Shakespeare  or  Fletcher  .  . .  there  is  a  more  mascu- 
line fancy  and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing,  than  there  is  in 
any  of  the  French."*  Dryden's  esthetic  is  not  deep  enough  ' 
to  justify  the  form  of  the  English  drama,  but  in  the  "mascu- 
line fismcy  and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing"  he  is  attempting 
to  discover  a  new  critical  principle  which  will  account  for 
the  charm  which  he  feels.  It  is  in  this  same  passage  that 
Neander  speaks  that  famous  eulogy  of  Shakespeare :  "  He 
was  the  man  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  ¥ 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images 
of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them,  not 

*i,  70.  »i,  72.  »i,  78. 
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laboriously^  bat  lackilj;  when  he  describes  anything,  70a 
more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.''^  A  little  farther  on, 
speaking  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  continues :  ^'If  I  would  compare 
him  with  Shakespeare,  I  must  acknowledge  him  the  more 
correct  poet,  but  Shakespeare  the  greater  wit.  Shakespeare 
was  the  Homer,  or  &ther  of  our  dramatic  poets ;  Jonson  was 
the  Vifgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him, 
but  I  love  Shakespeare."  *  Here  we  have  in  1665  the  main 
idea  of  the  great  parallel  between  Homer  and  Virgil  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Fables j  written  in  1700 ; 
here  it  is  abundance  of  wit,  luxuriance  of  the  creative  faculty, 
that  is  brought  in  to  justify  a  feeling  that  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  conclusions  of  formal  criticism.  The  Essay 
closes  with  an  elaborate  defense  of  riming  plays;  which, 
like  the  dedication  of  The  Rival  Ladies,  goes  to  show  that 
Dryden  is  feeling  his  way  toward  the  heroic  ideal. 

But  as  a  whole  this  work,  in  its  method  and  spirit,  in  the 
underlying  feeling  of  its  every  part,  shows  our  author  in  the 
character  of  an  investigator  of  the  materials  of  literary 
criticism.  It  is  to  the  period  of  its  composition  that  he  re- 
ferred in  his  Discourse  Gonceming  the  Original  and  Progress 
of  Satire  (1692),  addrest  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex :  "  When  I  was  myself  in  the  rudiments  of  my 
poetry,  without  name  or  reputation  in  the  world,  having 
rather  the  ambition  of  a  >vTiter  than  the  skill ;  when  I  was 
drawing  the  outline  of  an  art,  without  any  living  master  to 
instruct  me  in  it ;  an  art  which  had  been  better  praised  than 
studied  in  England, .  . .  when  thus,  as  I  may  say,  before  the 
use  of  the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of  the  compass,  I  was 
sailing  in  a  vast  ocean,  without  any  other  help  than  the  pole- 
star  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among 
the  modems; . . .  yet  even  then,  I  had  the  presumption  to 

»i,  79.  »i,  82. 
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dedicate  to  your  lordship :  a  very  unfinished  piece,  I  must 
confess,  and  which  can  only  be  excused  by  the  little  experience 
of  the  author,  and  the  modesty  of  the  title  An  Essay  J*  ^  To 
a  young  author  of  unsettled  opinions  and  inquiring  mind  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  moment  was  not  unfavorable. 
In  1660  Dryden  wrote  an  epistle  to  an  archeological  work 
by  Walter  Charlton  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  subjection  to 
Aristotle  as  "  the  longest  tyranny  that  ever  swayed/*  This 
was  decidedly  a  period  of  scepticism,  a  time  when  old  creeds 
would  have  to  undergo  renewed  examination.  The  whole 
spirit,  scientific  and  philosophical,  of  the  period  which  coin- 
cided with  Dryden's  young  manhood  tended  to  reinforce  the 
conditions  implied  in  his  own  description  of  the  circumstances 
which  conditioned  his  early  critical  work. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  was  the  lack  in  England  of  a 
definite  critical  standard.  Ben  Jonson  had  given  vogue  to 
the  English  neoclassic  movement,  but  the  Restoration  men 
of  letters  looked  to  France  for  their  theory.  And  in  France, 
during  the  great  discussions  of  the  early  part  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIV,  all  that  the  most  daring  modems  had  been 
able  to  do  was  to  adapt  the  dicta  of  the  schools  to  the 
demands  of  the  French  stage.  French  classicism,  merely 
a  thoro-going  rationalism  of  the  French  type  fathered 
upon  Aristotle,  had  decreed  that  the  three  unities,  with  their 
accompanying  conventions,  constituted  a  code  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  Plays  written  according  to  the  law 
were  symmetrical,  restrained,  intelligible,  and  therefore 
beautiful ;  those  fashioned  without  due  regard  for  the  law, 
even  though  they  gave  pleasure,  were  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  monstrous.  Now  this  theory,  best  formulated  in 
France  by  Boileau,  was  already  beginning  to  dominate  Eng- 
land when  Dryden  b^n  his  critical  labors*    Modified  by  the 
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English  genius,  especially  by  English  rationalistic  philoso- 
phy/ it  was  destined  to  obtain,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
almost  complete  control  of  English  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  art.  Naturally  this  philosophy  could  make  nothing  of  the 
great  Elizabethans;  during  Dryden's  youth  and  early  man-^ 
hood  Shakespeare  was  falling  more  and  more  under  the  ban 
of  the  intellectuals. 

Into  the  arena  where  the  English  literary  tradition  was 
giving  way  before  the  advance  of  this  neoclassicism  came, 
then,  the  young  poet,  Dryden.  In  the  essays  which  we 
have  just  examined  we  have  him,  still  in  the  first  flush  of 
youth,  boldly  taking  his  stand  upon  his  literary  instincts. 
In  spite  of  the  dicta  of  the  schools  he  feels  the  spell  of  great 
/  literature  and  is  suspicious  of  the  critical  theory  which 
cannot  make  room  for  it.  Without  the  support  of  precedent 
or  the  aid  of  adequate  method,  but  with  a  superb  enthusiasm, 
he  is  attempting  to  give  theoretic  justification  to  what  his 
feelings  recognize  as  beautiful.  The  formal  results  of  his 
attempt  are  a  partial  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish  heaped 
upon  Aristotle,  a  resort  to  the  historical  method,'  a  widening 
of  the  theory  of  imitation,  and  a  determined  attempt  to 
judge  literature  with  reference  to  its  social  function. 

In  1667  when  our  author  revived  The  Wild  Gdllant  he 
introduced  it  with  a  prolog  in  which  he  compared  his  own 

^  This  expression  1  use  rather  looeelj  to  designate  English  sensationalism. 
This  kind  of  materialistic  rationalism  is  represented  bj  the  tendency  to  hold 
art  down  to  the  coomion-sense  standards  of  ordinary  life. 

'Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Dryden  had  a  deep,  modem 
sense  of  historical  development  of  the  arts.  Now  and  then,  when  it  suited 
his  occasions,  he  explained  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Boman  art, 
between  French  and  English,  or  between  ancient  and  modem,  by  means 
of  references  to  the  social  conditions,  or  peculiarities  of  taste,  of  the  nations 
or  periods  in  question.  But  any  systematic  application  of  the  historical 
method  of  criticism  was  out  of  the  question. 
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evolution  with  that  of  "  some  raw  squire,  by  tender  mother 
bred."     The  innocent  squire  comes  at  length  to  town  : 

'^  Where  entered  bj  some  school-fellow  or  friend, 
He  grows  to  break  glass  windows  in  the  end  ; 
His  yalor,  too,  which  with  the  watch  began, 
Proceeds  to  duels,  and  he  kills  his  man." 

Though  Dryden  intended  this  as  an  account  of  his  education 
in  obscenity,  it  is  capable  of  a  much  wider  application.  He 
came  to  London  with  his  fortune  and  reputation  to  make ;  a 
Puritan  by  birth  and  early  associations,  he  naturally  did  all 
in  his  power  to  win  esteem  in  Puritan  circles;  after  the 
Kestoration  he  continued  his  efforts  more  and  more  success- 
fully with  the  new  court.  But  in  1665  there  was  still 
something  of  the  raw  squire  about  him ;  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  strike  in  with  the  fancy  of  town  and  court,  but  had 
as  yet  not  mastered  the  trick.  In  1667,  speaking  of  Tlie 
Indian  Emperor,  he  said :  ^^  It  is  an  irregular  piece,  if 
compared  with  many  of  ComeUle's,  and,  if  I  may  make  a 
judgment  of  it,  written  with  more  flame  than  art."  ^  That 
is,  in  1665,  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy,  Dryden  had  not  settled  upon  his  literary  aims ;  he 
had  not  yet  brought  himself  to  defend,  and  work  within  the 
limits  of,  a  definite  literary  form.  And  on  this  account  his 
critical  genius  was  left  free  to  give  us  during  this  period 
judgments  and  appreciations  which  alone  would  mark  him 
as  the  greatest  innovator  who  has  thus  far  appeared  among 
modem  critics.* 


1  Works,  ed.  Scott  and  Saintsbory,  n,  288. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  nature  of  the  criticism  which  Dryden  produced  during 
any  particular  period.  The  motives  which  work  themselves  out  in  the 
mind  of  any  great  man  are  naturally  complex,  and  the  influences  to  which 
Dryden  was  subject  were  particularly  numerous  and  varied.  1  merely 
attempt  to  point  out  the  relations  of  his  critidsm  to  certain  other  features 
of  his  life  and  works. 
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The  Second  Pebiod. 

The  second  period  of  Dryden's  critical  activity  includes  the 
ten  years  from  1666  to  1675.  Gradually,  during  the  middle 
of  the  decade  between  1661  and  1670,  our  author  improved 
his  situation ;  beginning  as  a  struggling  unknown,  he  soon 
became  the  most  popular  poet  in  England,  the  favorite  of 
court  and  play-house.  The  court  was  given  its  intellectual 
tone  by  sensual  noblemen  who  could  find  little  pleasure  in 
the  genuine  tragedy  which  bases  itself  upon  human  life  and 
emotions.  Adapting  his  works,  half  unconsciously,  to  the^ 
y  taste  of  these  men,  under  whose  influence  he  lived  and  upon 

F^^hose  favor  he  was  dependent,  Dryden  came  naturally  to  de- 
ote  himself  to  the  heroic  play.  And  his  talent  for  criticism 
was  turned  to  good  account  in  the  exposition  and  defense  of 
the  heroic  literary  ideal.^  This  led  naturally  to  a  rather 
mechanical  conception  of  poetry,  a  fervid  defense  of  rime, 
apologies  for  extravagance  in  character-development,  and  an 
undervaluing  of  the  work  of  the  Elizabethans. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  London  Dryden  showed 
V^his  tendency  to  swim  with  the  current.  Miserably  poor,* 
he  depended  for  success  on  the  notice  which  the  efforts  of  his 
pen  might  attract  in  high  places.  His  career  began  auspi- 
ciously enough.  In  1657,  when  Dryden  came  up  to  London, 
Cromwell  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  Sir  Gil- 

^Like  most  critics,  Dryden  paid  little  attention  to  the  problems  of 
comedy.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  subject  his  neglect 
'"^as  no  doubt  prompted  by  his  natural  dislike  of  comedy  writing:  more 
than  once  he  lamented  the  fact  that  he  was  forced  to  this  distasteful  labor. 
At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  his  comedy  is  related  to  his  critical  theory 
only  so  far  as  it  exhibits  his  general  state  of  mind  or  throws  light  on  his 
relations  with  his  public. 

*  Saintsbury,  L^t  (/  Dryden^  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  p.  10 ; 
Christy^  Memoir  of  Dryden^  Qlobe  edition  of  works,  p. 
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bert  Pickering,  Dryden's  cousin,  stood  high  in  the  Protector's 
favor.  Thus  our  author  got  near  enough  to  Cromwell  to  feel 
something  of  the  magnetism  of  his  personality.  Already 
a  Puritan  by  birth  and  training,  he  naturally  threw  himself  . 
into  the  glorification  of  the  Puritan  hero  and  his  cause.  There  (r 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dryden^s  eulogy  of  Cromwell  was 
a  sincere  outpouring  of  the  young  poet's  enthusiasm.  But  at 
the  very  time  when  this  poem  was  written  the  political  tide 
b^an  to  set  in  a  new  direction.  Weary  of  constant  unrest, 
practically  all  England  began  to  look  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  for  relief.  And  it  is  but  natural  that 
our  versatile  young  poet,  when  his  powerful  friends  began  to 
turn  royalists,  should  be  thrilled  with  the  common  feeling 
of  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  a  settled  government  and  the 
glories  of  a  new  court.  So  one  is  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
tone  of  the  extravagant  panegyrics  with  which  he  hailed  the  V^ 
Restoration. 

Dryden's  &cility  in  adapting  himself  to  changed  circum- 
stances is  shown  also  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  gained 
friends  among  the  royalists.  Chief  among  his  new  intimates 
was  Sir  Robert  Howard.  Immediately  after  the  Restoration 
Sir  Robert  had  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  verse  an  epistle  by 
Dryden,  "To  my  Honored  Friend,  Sir  Robert  Howard." 
In  the  epistle  which  served  as  a  dedication  of  Annua  Mira" 
biUs  (1666)  Dryden  wrote  to  Howard :  "  You  have  not  only 
been  careful  of  my  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of  your 
nobleness,  but  you  have  been  solicitous  of  my  reputation, 
which  is  that  of  your  kindness."  ^  In  1663  our  author 
married  Howard's  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  in 
1664  the  brothers-in-law  produced  together  The  Indian 
Queen.  All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  even  at  this  early 
period  Dryden  was,  not  entirely  without  success,  bending 
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every  effort  toward  the  attainment  of  recognition  among  the 
satellites  of  the  court. 

But  the  evidence  of  Dryden's  easy  adaptation  to  a  changed 
environment  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  his  earlier  plays.  Almost  from  the  beginning  his  dramatic 
as  well  as  his  lyric  muse  was  brought  into  subjection  to  his 
conformist  tendency.  Tho  The  Wild  Gallant  (1663)  w^ 
a  dismal  faUure  on  the  stage,  the  patronage  of  Lady  Castle- 
mam,  mistress  to  the  king,  infused  new  life  into  our  author^s 
"condemned  and  dying  muse."*  Referring  to  this  play 
Dryden  wrote:  "Yet  it  was  received  at  court;  and  was 
more  than  once  the  divertisement  of  his  majesty,  by  his 
own  command;  but  I  have  more  modesty  than  to  ascribe 
that  to  my  merit,  which  was  his  particular  act  of  grace."  * 
In  The  Rival  Ladies  (1664)  and  The  Indian  Emperor  (1665) 
Dryden  made  his  first  attempts  in  the  direction  of  the  heroic. 
And  that  these  attempts  were  conscious  efforts  to  please  the 
king  appears  from  a  number  of  Dryden's  own  statements. 
In  the  dedication  of  The  Indian  Emperor  he  wrote :  "  The 
favor  which  heroic  plays  have  lately  found  upon  our 
theaters  has  been  wholly  derived  to  them  from  the  counter 
nance  and  approbation  they  received  at  court.  The  most 
eminent  persons  for  wit  and  honor  in  the  royal  circle  having 
so  owned  them,  that  they  have  judged  no  way  so  fit  as  verse 
to  entertain  a  noble  audience,  or  express  a  noble  passion."  * 
In  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy ^ 
written  in  1668  when  the  Essay  was  published,  he  thus 
supported  his  argument  in  favor  of  rime :  "  The  court, 
which  is  the  best  and  surest  judge  of  writing,  has  generally 
allowed  of  verse ;  and  in  the  town  it  has  found  favorers  of 

^  (X  Drjden's  poem,  3\>  the  Lady  Ckudemaan. 

»  Preface  to  The  Wild  QaUarU,  Scott-Saintsbuiy,  vol.  n,  27. 

'Scott-Saintsbury,  ii,  286. 
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wit  and  quality/'  *  Dryden  was  poor,  dependent  upon  his 
pen  for  a  livelihood;  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  have 
£dlen  in  with  the  mode  &vored  by  those  whose  approbation 
meant  success. 

Even  during  his  first  period,  then,  Dryden  was  doing  his  ^ 
utmost  to  gain  his  way  among  the  great  ones  of  the  court. 
But  the  court  was  not  yet  sure  of  its  own  tastes ;  the  norm 
of  the  heroic  play  had  not  yet  been  worked  out.  Dryden 
was,  as  yet,  unable  to  command  his  talents  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  cast  them  into  the  required  mold,  to  make 
them  respond  quickly  and  faultlessly  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them;  hence  his  work  was  not,  during  this  early 
period,  especially  distinguished.  It  was  on  account  of  these" 
fii,ct8  that  he  worked  for  full  five  years  without  a  settled 
literary  system,  and  thus  was  left  free  to  give  us  at  the 
banning  of  his  career  criticism  so  remarkable  for  fresh 
enthusiasm  and  unconventionality.  But  early  in  the  second  -^ 
period  our  author's  efforts  to  attain  distinction  began  to  tell 
in  the  most  decisive  manner.  Already  allied  by  marriage  to 
a  noble  fiunily,  he  was  soon  established  as  a  successful 
playwright.  About  the  year  1667  he  entered  upon  a  con- 
tract with  the  King's  Theater :  in  return  for  three  plays  a 
year  he  Mras  to  receive  a  share  and  a  quarter  of  the  profits 
of  the  theater.  For  some  years,  it  appears,  his  profits 
from  this  source  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
annually.  In  1670  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
posts  of  Poet-laureate  and  Historiographer  Royal  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  poimds  a  year  and  arrears  amounting 
to  four  hundred  pounds. 

Besides  this  official  recognition  evidences  of  favor  with  the 
court  are  abundant.  S&crd  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen  (16G7) 
Charles  graced  with  the  title  of  "  his  play."  ^   From  numerous 

*  I,  24.  *  Soott-Saintabury,  n,  417. 
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suggestions  in  the  prefaces,  dedications,  etc.,  one  gathers  that 
the  king  took  a  strong  interest  in  Dryden's  work,  discussed 
plans  with  him,  and  honored  him  with  advice.  As  to  our 
author's  social  position  in  general,  Scott's  statement  seems  to 
be  quite  within  the  limits  of  fact:  "Whether  we  judge  of 
the  rank  which  Dryden  held  in  society  by  the  splendor  of  his 
titled  and  powerful  friends,  or  by  his  connections  among  men 
of  genius,  we  must  consider  him  as  occupying  at  this  time, 
as  high  a  station  in  the  foremost  circle  as  literary  reputation 
could  gain  for  its  owner.  Independent  of  the  notice  with 
which  he  was  honored  by  Charles  himself,  the  poet  num- 
bered among  his  friends  most  of  the  distinguished  nobility."  * 
Evidence  of  Dryden's  subservience  to  the  court  is  abundant.  ^ 
Tyrannic  Love  was  written  at  the  request  of  "  some  persons  of 
honor ; "  *  AnAoyna  was  merely  a  piece  of  political  service. 
In  The  Indian  Emperor  there  oc<;ur  numerous  discussions  of 
royal  authority,  all  of  which  turn  in  favor  of  absolutism ;  in 
The  Ckmquest  of  Granada,  after  Almanzor  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  being  quite  apart  from  ordinary  flesh  and  blood 
he  becomes  immediately  comprehensible  when  it  is  explained 
that  he  is  of  royal  lineage.  That  the  heroic  drama  was  de- 
;;  veloped  in  response  to  the  expressed  taste  of  Charles  II  has 
already  been  made  evident.  In  the  Defense  of  the  Epilog 
(1672)  Dryden  referred  not  only  the  heroic  drama  but  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  the  period,  all  its  tastes  and  enthusiasms, 
to  the  courtly  influence.^     And  in  The  Defense  of  an  Essay 


^Ibid.,  I,  96.  «jrWd.,  m,  376. 

^  ''Now,  if  thej  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  oonvereation  is  so  mach 
refined  ?  I  must  freely,  and  without  flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and, 
in  it,  particularly  to  the  King,  whose  example  gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation's,  afforded  an  opportunity,  which  is  rarely 
allowed  to  sovereign  princes,  I  mean  of  traveling,  and  being  conversant  in 
the  most  polisht  courts  of'  Europe;  and,  thereby,  of  cultivating  a  spirit 
which  was  formed  by  nature  to  receive  the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and 
generous  education.     At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much  in 
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of  Dramatic  Poesy  he  makes  a  frank  cx)nfession  of  personal 
servitude  :  "  For  I  confess  my  chief  endeavors  are  to  delight 
the  age  in  which  I  live."  ^ 

barbarism  as  in  rebellion  ;  and,  as  the  excellency  of  his  nature  forgave  the 
one,  so  the  excellency  of  his  manners  reformed  the  other.  The  desire  of 
imitating  so  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy  spirits  of  the 
English  from  their  natural  reservedness ;  loosened  them  from  their  stiff 
forms  of  conversation,  and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in 
discourse.  Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  became  more  free  ;  and  the 
fire  of  English  wit,  which  was  before  stifled  under  a  constrained,  melancholy 
way  of  breeding,  b^an  first  to  display  its  force,  by  mixing  the  solidity  of 
our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaity  of  our  neighbors.  This  being  granted  to 
be  true,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose  work  is  imitation,  should 
be  the  only  persons  in  three  kingdoms  who  should  not  receive  the  advantage 
of  it ;  or,  if  they  should  not  more  easUy  imitate  the  wit  and  conversation  of 
the  present  age  than  of  the  past."     i,  176. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  passage  one  should 
place  in  contrast  to  it  the  epilog  written  by  Dryden  just  before  his  death 
for  a  presentation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  PUgrim  for  his  benefit. 
Attempting  to  defend  the  stage  against  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  Dryden 
wrote  on  this  occasion : 

*'  But  sure  a  banished  court,  with  lewdness  fraught, 
The  seeds  of  open  vice  returning  brought. 


The  poets,  who  must  live  by  courts  or  starve. 
Were  proud,  so  good  a  government  to  serve  ; 
And,  mixing  with  buffons  and  pimps  profane. 
Tainted  the  stage  for  some  small  snip  of  gain.'' 

'  1,  1 16.  Of  course  the  important  point  is,  not  that  Dryden  was  connected 
with  a  court,  but  that  he  was  connected  with  a  court  which  was,  in  large 
measure,  cut  off  from  the  national  life.  Compare  his  situation,  for  example, 
with  that  of  Shakespeare  or  Bacine.  The  case  of  the  first  of  these,  it  is 
true,  differs  from  that  of  Dryden  in  that  his  effort  ¥ras  partially  directed 
toward  entertaining  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  Londoners  who  flocked  to 
his  theater.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  he  took  account 
of  the  aristocratic  part  of  his  audience,  and  his  ardent  royalism  crops  out 
in  nearly  ever^ne  of  his  plays.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  however,  the 
best  elements  in  the  nation  were  rallying  about  the  throne ;  consequently 
Shakespeare's  devotion  to  the  court  and  things  courtly  did  not  lead  him 
oatside  the  main  interests  of  English  national  life.  Tho  the  relations 
of  Bacine  with  the  ooart  of  Louis  XIV  were  very  different  from  those  of 
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Fortunately  enough  Dryden  himself  noticed  the  relation 
between  his  criticism  and  the  society  he  kept.  Having  been 
attacked,  just  when  or  how,  is  not  clear,  by  the  old-fashioned 
Elizabethans  and  by  the  more  new-fashioned,  but  not  less 
straight-laced,  classicists  he  answered  by  placing  himself 
among  the  court  wits  and  saying,  in  substance,  These  didl 
T  fellows  never  could  understand  us.^  So  far  as  this  period 
is  concerned,  then,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  follow  up  this 
clue  which  Dryden  himself  has  given  us.    What  was  the 

Shakespeare  with  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  still,  thro  them,  Bacioe  was, 
like  his  great  English  predecessor,  kept  in  vital  touch  with  the  life  and 
ideals  of  his  nation.  The  continuing  popularity  of  his  plays  proves  that 
they  really  represent  French  thought  and  feeling. 

Dryden' s  position  differed  from  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacine  in  that 
for  him  devotion  to  the  court  meant  separation  from  the  best  traditions  and 
life  of  his  nation.  During  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  heroic  plays 
the  court  of  Charles  II  was  rapidly  alienating,  not  only  the  citizen  class, 
but  even  many  among  those  of  noble  blood  who  had  at  first  hailed  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Its  ideals  were  so  largely  exotic  tliat  plays  written  to  suit  its 
taate  could  hardly  represent  the  life  of  England.  Hence  when  one  says 
that  the  heroic  play  grew  up  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II,  his  position  is  not  invalidated  by  the  remark  that  plays  of  a 
very  different  type  have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of  other  courts. 

*Tlie  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  dedication  of  The  Assignation 
(1673),  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  most  brilliant  and  dissolute 
among  the  wits  of  the  court :  ^^For  this  reason,  I  have  often  laughed  at 
the  ignorant  and  ridiculous  descriptions  which  some  pedants  have  given 
of  the  wits,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them ;  which  are  a  generation  of 
men  unknown  to  them,  as  the  people  of  Tartary,  or  the  Terra  Australis, 
are  to  us.  And  therefore,  as  we  draw  giants  and  anthropophagi  in  those 
vacancies  of  our  maps,  where  we  have  not  traveled  to  discover  better ;  so 
those  wretches  paint  lewdness,  atheism,  folly,  ill-reasoning,  and  all  manner 
of  extravagances  amongst  us,  for  want  of  understanding  what  we  are  .  .  . 
I  am  ridiculously  enough,  accused  of  being  a  contemner  of  universities ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  an  enemy  of  learning ;  without  the  foundation  of 
which,  I  am  sure,  no  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  poet.  And  if  this  be  not 
enough,  I  am  made  a  detractor  of  my  predecessors,  whom  I  confess  to  have 
been  my  masters  in  the  art."     Scott-Saintsbury,  iv,  373. 

For  the  real  characters  of  Sedley  and  his  associates  see  Scott-Saintsbury, 
iVy  373 ;  and  Beljame,  Le  Public  et  lea  Hommes  de  LeUreSj  pp.  5,  6. 
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natare  of  the  poems,  plays  and  literary  criticism  produced 
by  this  chief  purveyor  of  literature  to  a  witty  court  ?  The 
first  poem  of  Dryden's  second  peri&l  was  Annus  Mirahilis 
(1666),  an  epic  narrative  of  the  two  great  events  of  the 
year  1666,  the  war  against  the  Dutch  and  the  burning  of 
London.  Like  the  more  important  of  Dryden's  earlier 
poems  this  epic  is  a  tribute  to  royalty ;  the  Dutch  war  and 
the  great  fire  worked  together  for  the  glory  of  Charles  II 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  But  perhaps  the  work  is  most 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  execution.  It 
is  evident  that  there  could  be  in  it  little  of  genuine  poetic 
inspiration;  Dryden  has  selected  the  subjects  which  are  of  i 
public  interest  and  which  offer  opportunity  to  serve  hisj 
master ;  all  his  talent  is  bent  to  the  task  of  making  a  beauti-  I 
fill  poem  out  of  this  unpromising  material.  In  the  preface 
he  explains  the  nature  ofjpt  and  describes  all  the  processes 
of  poetry-making :  and  in  the  poem  he  exemplifies  his 
theories — he  decorates  his  thoughts  with  appropriate  orna- 
ments, clothes  them  in  sounding  terms.  And,  it  must  be 
confessed,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  fire,  he  succeeds  ^ 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  r 

The  letter  which  serves  as  a  prehce  to  Annus  Mirctiilis,  ^ 
evidently  an  exposition  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
writing  of  the  poem,  exemplifies,  in  its  main  features, 
the  neoclassic  manner  of  thought  which  is  coming  into 
vogue.  There  is  to  be  found  here  nothing  of  the  revolu- 
tionist. Dryden  confesses  specifically  that  in  this  poem 
Virgil  hag  been  his  jnqyater;  and  when  one  remembers  all 
that  Virgil  was  made  to  stand  for  among  the  neoclassicists 
this  profession  prepares  him  to  expect  a  cut-and-dried  poetic '  ^j 
theory.  The  following  sentences  on  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  wit  are.  typical ;  "  The  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  of  wit ;  and  wit  in  the  poet,  or  vnt  tmitingy  .  .  . 
is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer. 
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which^  like  a  nimble  spaniel,  beats  over  and  ranges  through 
the  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs  the  quarry  it  hunted 
afler.  .  .  .  Wit  written  is  that  which  is  well  defined,  the 
happy  result  of  thought,  or  product  of  imagination."  '  This 
r"  ^  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  the  common-sense,  mechanical 
notion  of  poetry  the  development  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
describe  when  we  reach  the  discussion  of  Dryden's  work 
during  the  decade  between  1680  and  1689.  Could  anything 
more  resemble  a  passage  from  a  treatise  on  The  Complete 
L  Art  of  Poetry  than  does  the  following ?  "So  then  the  first 
happiness  of  the  poet's  imagination  is  properly  invention,  or 
finding  of  the  thought ;  the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation, 
deriving,  or  molding  of  that  thought,  as  the  judgment  repre- 
sents it  proper  to  the  subject ;  the  third  is  elocution,  or  the 
act  of  clothing  and  adorning  that  thought,  so  found  and 
varied,  in  apt,  significant,  and  sounding  words/'  ^ 

It  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  this  is  but  a  short 
epistle,  making  few  pretensions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if, 
at  the  time  of  its  writing,  Dryden  had  been  in  the  state  of 
mind  which  inspired  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  or  even 
the  little  preface  to  The  Rival  Ladies,  he  would  have  written 
something  far  different.  Ker  notices  that  in  this  letter 
Dryden  admires  in  the  works  of  Ovid  and  Virgil  chiefly 
their  separate  pieces  of  description.  Throughout  the  entire 
discussion,  one  might  add,  he  seems  to  be  thinking  of  orna- 
ments spread  over  a  work  of  literature  rather  than  of  organic 
beauties  that  shine  out  from  within ;  there  is  no  reference 
here,  as  there  was  in  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  to  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  statue.  The  blessed  uncer- 
tainty and  spontaneity  of  the  earlier  period  have  given  way 
^_        to  a  cold  schqlasticisBQ. 

The  first  drama  of  this  period.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden 
Queen  (1667),  was  introduced  with  the  following  prolog: 

'1,14.  «i,  16. 
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''  He  who  writ  this,  not  without  pains  and  though 
From  French  and  English  theaters  has  brought 
The  ezactest  rules  b7  which  a  pla7  is  wrought 


t 


n. 

'  The  Unities  of  Action,  Place,  and  Time ; 
The  scenes  unbroken ;  and  the  mingled  chime 
Of  Jonson's  humor  with  Gomeille's  rime. 

III. 


**  But  while  dead  colors  he  with  care  did  laj, 
He  fears  his  mt^  or  ploty  he  did  not  weigh, 
Which  are  the  living  beauties  of  a  play.'' 

This  remarkable  prolog  is  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  > 
of  scepticism.  Dryden  is  saying  to  his  masters :  Here  is 
your  play ;  I  have  fixed  it  up  to  suit  your  taste,  but  as  for 
me,  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  it ;  I  demand  some*- 
thing  more  than  regularity  and  ornamentation.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  last  stanza  of  this  prolog,  with  a  corresponding 
passage  in  the  preface  to  Secret  Love,  stands  quite  alone 
among  the  critical  works  of  Dryden's  second  period.  As 
the  anxiety  expressed  in  the  prolog  might  lead  one  to 
expect,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Secret  Lave  more  of  living 
beauty  than  in  any  other  play  of  this  period.  In  the  serious 
parts  there  is  even  less  of  the  heroic  than  in  The  Indian 
Emperor y  and  some  of  the  comic  parts  are  superb.  That  is  • 
to  say,  we  have  here  in  Dryden's  actual  literary  work  as' 
well  as  in  his  theory,  a  slight  reaction,  a  deviation  from  his 
general  tendency.  —"'' 

hrT668,  with  the  second  edition  of  The  Indian  Emperor^ 
Dryden  published  A  Defense  of  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy ^ 
"  being  an  Answer  to  the  Preface  of  The  GreaJt  Favorite,  or 
the  Duke  of  Lerma.^^  This  essay  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  first,  a  defense  of  rime,  the  second,  a  defense  of 
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the  unities.  In  his  masterly  introduction  Dryden  throws  the 
burden  of  proof  on  his  opponent,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  by 
representing  himself  as  the  humble  champion  of  Aristotle, 
Horace,  and  "  all  poets  both  ancient  and  modem."  Howard 
has  based  his  argument  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  imita- 
tion. Dryden  admits  the  principle — "  'Tis  true  that  to 
imitate  well  is  the  poet's  work" — but  to  support  rime, 
which  cannot  be  defended  on  that  basis,  he  attempts  to 
define  the  purpose  of  poetry ;  ^^  To  affect  the  soul,  and  excite 
the  passions,  and,  above  all,  to  move  admiration  (which 
is  the  delight  of  serious  plays)  a  bare  imitation  will  not 
serve."  ^  But  later  he  has  to  meet  Howard's  statement  that, 
"  In  the  difference  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  itself  there 
can  be  no  determination  but  by  taste,"  and  he  answers  : 
"  Were  there  neither  judge,  taste,  nor  opinion  in  the  world, 
yet  they  would  differ  in  their  natures."*  And  taking  up 
the  real  problem  of  taste,  he  adds :  "  To  please  the  people 
ought  to  be  the  poet's  aim,  because  plays  are  made  for  their 
delight;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  always  pleased 
with  good  plays,  or  that  the  plays  which  please  them  are 
always  good."  In  defending  rime  Dryden  insisted  upon 
a  literary  evaluation  which  bases  itself  upon,  and  expresses 
in  terms  of,  the  social  purpose  of  literature :  but  now,  when 
it  better  serves  his  turn,  he  insists  upon  principles  like 
Aristotle's.  In  passing  from  one  of  Howard's  points  to 
another  he  has  changed  his  creed.  It  would  be  safe 
to  challenge  anyone  to  gather  from  this  essay  Dryden's  real 
opinions  as  to  the  moot  points  of  seventeenth  century 
criticism :  at  one  moment  the  principle  of  imitation  is  all- 
sufficient,  at  another,  it  is  cast  aside ;  at  one  moment  a  play 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  pleasure  it  gives,  at  another,  it  is  to 
be  ranked  according  to  some  eternal  law.     Dryden  is  here 

'1,113.  '1,120. 
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defending^  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  thing — the  rimed  play  : 
this  courtly  form  of  amusement  has  been  attacked,  and  in 
its  defence  all  doctrines  are  alike  to  him  ,*  his  critical  creed 
changes  with  the  exigencies  of  controversy.  As  to  the 
unities,  Dryden  has  merely  laid  down  "some  opinions  of 
the  ancients  and  modems,"  together  with  some  of  his  own. 
The  ai^ument  is  rather  conventional,  based,  with  frequent 
invocations  of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  on  the  law  of  imitation. 
The  chief  significance  of  this  essay  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  "■ 

(places  Dryden  definitely  before  us  as  the  defender  of  the*^ 
reigning  modes.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  a  champion  of  the  old 
English  dramatic  traditions,  has  defended  blank  verse  and 
utmost  liberty  in  the  structure  of  plots ;  Dryden  exerts  all 
his  skill  in  the  defense  of  rime  and  the  unities.  His 
authorities  are  Virgil  (mentioned  as  the  only  perfect  poet), 
Jonson  ("  in  judgment  above  all  other  poets  "),  the  ancients, 
especially  Aristotle  and  Horace  (whom  he  "  will  still  think 
as  wise  as  those  who  so  confidently  correct  them"),  and 
Comeille.  This  array  of  authorities  alone,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  apparent  humility  with  which  Dryden  is 
willing  to  submit  to  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  how* 
complete  has  been  his  change  of  heart  since  the  writing  of 
the  Essay  itself.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  the  thoro- 
going  good-sense  which  gave  tone  to  the  dedication  otAnnvs 
Mirabilis  has  already  been  perverted.  Dryden  is  here  using' 
the  logical  methods  of  the  rationalist  to  defend  a  sort  of 
play  as  irrational  as  can  be  imagined. 

The  preface  to  An  Evening* s  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrologer' 
(1668)  shows  how  Dryden's  conformity  and  his  resulting' 
popularity  even  thus  early  began  to  color  his  opinion  of  the 
Elizabethans.  According  to  his  opening  statement  he  origi- 
nally intended  to  discuss  in  this  preface  the  difference  between 
the  plays  of  his  age  and  those  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
English  stage,  and  also  the  improvement  of  the  language 
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einoe  Fletcher's  and  Jonson's  day  :  intentions  which  he  is  to 
carry  out  in  The  Defense  of  the  Epilog.  But  even  thjx. 
he  has  given  over  for  the  present  the  idea  of  treating  syste^ 
matically  the  superiority  of  his  own  time,  the  feeling  of  this 
superiority  is  so  strong  upon  him  that  it  will  not  be 
smothered.  Ben  Jonson  comes  off  pretty  well :  ^^  But  Ben 
Jonson  is  to  be  admired  for  his  many  excellencies ;  and  can 
be  taxed  with  fewer  failings  than  any  English  poet.  I  know 
I  have  been  accused  as  an  enemy  of  his  writings;  but 
without  any  other  reason  than  that  I  do  not  admire  him 
blindly,  and  without  looking  into  his  imperfections.  For 
why  should  he  alone  be  exempted  from  those  frailties,  from 
which  Homer  and  Virgil  are  not  free?  Or  why  should 
there  be  any  Ipse  dixit  in  our  poetry,  any  more  than  in  our 
philosophy?  I  admire  and  applaud  him  where  I  ought: 
those  who  do  more,  do  but  value  themselves  in  their  admira- 
tion of  him ;  and,  by  telling  you  they  extol  Ben  Jonson's 
way,  will  insinuate  to  you  that  they  can  practise  it.  For 
my  part,  I  declare  that  I  want  judgment  to  imitate  him ; 
and  should  think  it  a  great  impudence  in  myself  to  attempt 
it.  To  make  men  appear  pleasantly  ridiculous  on  the  stage, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  his  talent ;  and  in  this  he  needed  not 
the  acumen  of  wit  but  that  of  judgment.  For  the  characters 
and  representations  of  folly  are  only  the  eflTects  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  observation  is  an  effect  of  judgment."  *  This  is 
merely  patronizing,  but  when  he  comes  to  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher  our  author  assumes  quite  a  different  tone :  "I 
think  there  is  no  folly  so  great  in  any  poet  of  our  age, 
as  the  superfluity  and  waste  of  wit  was  in  some  of  our' 
predecessors:  particularly  we  may  say  of  Fletcher  and  of*^ 
Shakespeare,  what  was  said  of  Ovid,  in  omni  ejus  ingenio 
faciliiis  quod  rejiciy  quam  quod  adjici  poiesty  invenies.     The 
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contrary  of  which  was  true  in  Virgil  and  our  incomparable 
Jonson/'  * 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  Drvden  modestly 
refers  to  King  Charles,  who  has  lately  remarked  that  he 
wishes  others  would  steal  him  such  plays  as  Dryden's :  but 
his  real  defense  is  an  analysis  of  the  poet's  work,  in  which 
he  proves  that  the  mere  outline  which  an  author  can  steal  is 
but  a  small  part  of  a  play.  This  analysis  is  very  like  the 
one  which  we  examined  in  the  preface  to  Annus  MirabiliSy 
but  its  conclusion  seems  worth  quoting :  ^^  But  in  general/ 
the  employment  of  a  poet  is  like  that  of  a  curious  gunsmith,' 
or  watchmaker ;  the  iron  or  silver  is  not  his  own  ;  but  they 
are  the  least  part  of  that  which  gives  the  value :  the  price  j 
lies  wholly  in  the  workmanship."  *  It  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  hold  Dryden  responsible  for  all  the  implications  of  this 
mechanical  figure ;  but  it  is  surely  significant  of  his  general^ 
state  of  mind. 

This   preface   distinctly  foreshadows   the  Defense   of  the 
Epilog  (1672),   with   its   sharp  arraignment  of  the   faults  V^ 
of  Shakespeare.     That  is  a  significant  sentence  in   which 
Dryden  connects  philosophy  and  poetry :  "  Or  why  should 
there  be  any  Ipse  dixit  in  our  poetry,  any  more  than  in  our 
philosophy  ? "     He  has  lost  faith   in  the  traditions  which  "^ 
called   forth   the   enthusiasm    of  his   youth,   but,   like   the' 
English  philosophers  of  his  time,  he  has  abundant  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  present. 

In  the  critical  works  just  examined  Dryden  shows  that 
be  has  been  for  some  time  revolving  in  his  mind  the  various 
aspects  of  the  heroic  drama,  and,  as  one  is  thus  led  to 
expect,  it  is  in  plays  of  the  heroic  type  that  the  dramatic 
activity  of  the  period  finally  culminates.  The  first  of  these 
is  7)^annic  Love^  or  the  Royal  Martyr   (1669).     Dryden 
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begins  his  preface  to  this  drama :  "  I  was  moved  to  write 
this  play  by  many  reasons :  amongst  the  others,  the  com- 
mands of  some  persons  of  honor,  for  whom  I  have  a  most 
particular  res|)ect,  were  daily  sounding  in  my  ears,  that  it 
would  be  of  good  example  to  undertake  a  poem  of  this 
nature.  Neither  was  my  own  inclination  wanting  to  second 
their  desires."  ^  The  drama  which  was  thus  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  "some  persons  of  honor"  presents  most  of 
the  features  of  a  typical  heroic  play :  a  rather  colorless 
heroine  of  irreproachable  character,  a  fine  code  of  honor, 
and  a  warrior  who  storms  against  gods  and  men.  In 
accordance  with  Dryden's  theories  it  exhibits,  also,  miracles, 
guardian  angels,  and  spirits  of  divers  descriptions.  But 
Maximin,  the  fearless  warrior,  is  villain  rather  than  hero, 
and  in  the  end  the  play  is  an  apotheosis  of  Christian  faith 
rather  than  of  romantic  courage. 

It  is  in  the  two  parts  of  The  Conquesl  of  Granada  (1670)  ► 
that  the  English  heroic  type  reaches  its  culmination.     Here* 
we  have  the  all-conquering  hero  who  whistles  fortune  after 
him,   makes   and    unmakes    kings,    single-handed   disperses 
armies,  and,  quite  contrary  to  Restoration  standards,  loves 
with  a  nice  regard  for  an  extremely  conventional  code  of 
honor.     The   other   chief  characters,    the   villains,   merely 
male  and  female  devils,  and  the  heroine,  spotlessly  insipid, 
are  mere  abstractions.     There  are  no  lights  or  shades;  all 
the  actions  are  either  miraculously  heroic  or  unspeakably 
heinous.     It  is  really  a  complete  order  of  things  that  we 
have  before  us  here;  no  one  acts  or  talks  like  a  person  in*' 
the  real  world,  but,  under  the  conditions  of  this  artificial^ 
universe,  all  is  consistent.     Every  character  does  what  is 
expected  of  him,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  things  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  out  a  plot  which  any  relation  to  reality- 
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would  render  impossible.     The  polisht  versification  merely - 
gives  a  fitting  exterior  to  this  material.     But  what  I  wish  to  ^ 
emphasize  is  the  fact  that  this  whole  make-believe  universe 
is  a  glorification  of  royalty  and  nobility.     At  this  time  the 
king  and  his  court  are  attempting  to  maintain  their  position, 
especially  to  assert  their  supremacy  over  "  the  town."    Thus 
it  may  readily  be  understood  how  a  stage  world  in  which 
their  superiority  over  the  common   herd  is  a  fundamental 
principle,  and  throughout  which  is  maintained  the  elevation 
of  thought   and   conduct  to  which  they  lay  claim,  is   as 
incense  in  their  nostrils.     Nothing  else  could  have  been  so  ^ 
suitable  for  the  entertaining  of  "  a  noble  audience." 

This  period  reached  its  dramatic  and  critical  climaxes  in 
the  same  volume :  with  the  two  parts  of  The  Conquest  of 
Granada  were  published  in  1672  an  essay  Of  Heroic  Plays 
and  the  Defense  of  Hie  Epilog.  The  first  of  these,  Dryden's 
chief  apology  for  a  type  of  literature  to  which  he  devoted 
some  of  his  most  ambitious  efforts  and  for  which  he  was  the 
accepted  sponsor,  begins  in  a  tone  of  triumph  :  "  Whether 
heroic  verse  ought  to  be  admitted  into  serious  plays,  is  not 
now  to  be  disputed  :  it  is  already  in  possession  of  the  stage ; 
and  I  dare  confidently  affirm  that  very  few  tragedies,  in  this 
age,  shall  be  received  without  it."  ^  Then,  after  repeating 
an  argument  for  rime  which  we  have  already  heard  in  the 
Defense  of  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  he  goes  on  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  heroic  play :  during  the  time  when  plays 
were  prohibited  in  England  Sir  William  Davenant  intro- 
duced from  Italy  "  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ  in  verse 
and  performed  in  recitative  music ; "  ^  afler  the  Restoration 
these  entertainments  developed  into  heroic  plays.  But, 
according  to  Dryden,  Davenant's  plays  lacked  fulness  of 
plot  and  variety  of  characters,  and  something  might  have 

»i,  148.  *i,149. 
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been  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  style.  Here  Diyden  b^ins 
with  becoming  modesty,  to  give  an  aoooont  of  what  he 
himself  has  performed.  Whereas  Davenant  took  his  image 
of  a  heroic  poem  from  the  drama,  Dryden  derived  his  ideal  of 
la  heroic  drama  from  the  heroic  poem.  Therefore,  it  seemed 
to  our  author,  he  Mras  the  first  to  give  epic  dignity  to  the 
heroic  play.  The  inspiration  of  our  author's  innovations,  he 
tdls  us,  came  from  a  passage  of  Ariosto's : 

''  Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  I'arme,  gli  amoii, 
Le  cortfisie,  Taudaci  imprese  io  canto.''  ^ 

The  miuistr)'  of  gods  as  well  as  of  disembodied  spirits  and 
tlio  iH>rfv)mmniv  of  deeds  of  valor  by  heroes  has  always  been 
allowtxl  in  heroic  poetry,  and  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the 
hen>ic  play, 

A  detailed  account  of  this  essay  is  unnecessary :  it  exhibits 
an  oxivptional  unity  of  principle.     The  heroic  play  in  all' 
its  attributes  is  defended  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  ideali-  ^ 
satiou  :  evcrj-thing  is  to  be  heightened ;  or,  to  use  Dryden's  * 
own  tigun\  we  an>  to  fly  rather  than  walk. 

At  tirst  thought  this  essay  may  seem  to  stand  in  direct 
cinitnidictiou  to  the  preface  of  ^n  Erening^s  Love.  In  the 
preface  of  1G71  we  saw  Dryden  the  cool  champion  of 
moderation;  and  now,  in  1672,  he  is  defending  excesses 
which  seemed  ridiculous  even  to  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  apparent  anomaly  becomes  intelligible  if  we 
remember  that  in  both,  as  also  in  the  Defense  of  an  Essay 
of  Dramatic  Poesy,  Dryden  is  defending  at  once  himself  and 
the  literary  fashions  of  the  day.  There  is  a  tone  almost 
domineering  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  essay  Of 
Hetx>ic  Plays:  "But  I  have  already  swept  the  stakes;  and, 
with  the  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters,  can  be  content 

>  I,  150. 
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to  sit  quietlj;  to  hear  my  fortune  cursed  by  some;  and  my 
fitults  arraigned  by  others,  and  to  suffer  both  without 
reply/' ' 

In  the  Defense  of  the  Epilog^  Dryden  avowedly  sets  out' 
to  examine  the  works  of  his  predecessors  on  the  English 
stage.  A  passage  from  the  opening  paragraph  will  serve  to 
show  the  temper  of  the  entire  essay.  After  explaining  that 
he  feels  obliged  to  defend  the  epilog  in  which  he  has 
taxed  "  the  former  writing ''  Dryden  fortifies  himself  against 
misinterpretation :  '^  Yet  I  would  8o  maintain  my  opinion 
of  the  present  age,  as  not  to  be  wanting  in  my  veneration 
for  the  past :  I  would  ascribe  to  dead  authors  their  just 
praises  in  those  things  wherein  they  have  excelled  us ;  and 
in  those  wherein  we  oontend  with  them  for  the  preeminence, 
I  would  acknowledge  our  advantage  to  the  age,  and  claim 

*i,159. 

'  Epilog 

Th  the  Second  PaH  of  the  Qmquesi  of  Oranada  (1672). 

FoUowing  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  epilog : 

'^Thej,  who  have  best  succeeded  on  the  stage, 
Have  still  conformed  their  genius  to  the  age. 
Thus  Jonmn  did  mechanic  humor  show, 
When  men  were  dull,  and  conversation  low. 
Then,  Comedy  was  faultless,  but  'twas  coarse  : 
OoWs  tankard  was  a  jest,  and  Otter^a  horse. 
And,  as  their  Oomedy^  their  love  was  mean  ; 
Except,  bj  chance,  in  some  one  labored  scene, 
Which  must  atone  for  an  ill-written  play  : 
They  rose,  but  at  their  height  could  seldom  stay. 
Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  first  comer  sped ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since  by  being  dead. 

If  Love  and  Honor  now  are  higher  rais'd 
'Tis  not  the  poet  but  the  age  is  prais'd. 
Wit's  now  arrived  to  a  more  high  degree ; 
Our  native  language  more  refined  and  free. 
Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  speak  more  wit 
In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ." 
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no  victory  from  our  wit.  This  being  what  I  have  proposed 
to  myself,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  arrogant  whai  I 
inquire  into  their  errors.  For  we  live  in  an  age  so  sceptical, -^ 
that  as  it  determines  little,  so  it  takes  nothing  from  antiquity 
on  trust ;  and  I  confess  to  have  no  other  ambition  in  this  ' 
essay,  than  that  poetry  may  not  go  backward,  when  all  other 
arts  and  sciences  are  advancing."  ^  And  a  little  later  Dryden 
I  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Horace,  "  that  antiquity  alone  is 
I  no  plea  for  the  excellency  of  a  poem."  Here  again  our 
author  brings  together  philosophy  and  poetry ;  the  literature 
of  the  former  age  is  to  be  examined  sceptically,  coldly,  in 
the  manner  of  contemporaneous  English  philosophy;  there 
are  to  be  no  fond  enthusiasms  here. 

Very  methodioally  Dryden  goes  about  his  exposition : 
first  he  will  show  that  since  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher  there  has  been  "  an  improvemen^n  of  our  wit,  lan- 
guage and  conversation;  or  an  alteration'^iin  them  for  the 
better."  Improper  words  and  phrases  have  been  dropped. 
There  is  to  be  found  some  solecism  of  speech  or  notorious 
flaw  in  sense  in  every  page  of  Shakespeare  or  Fletcher. 
The  times  were  ignorant  wherein  they  wrote ;  witness  the 
lameness  of  their  plots ;  Fletcher  understood  not  correct 
plotting  or  the  decorum  of  the  stage.  "But  these  absur- 
dities, which  those  poets  committed,  may  more  properly  be 
called  the  age's  faults  than  theirs;  for,  besides  the  want  of 
education  and  learning  (which  was  their  particular  unhappi- 
ness),  they  wanted  the  benefit  of  converse."  *  Poor  Ben 
Jonson's  linguistic  sins  are  dragged  to  light  till  our  author 
grows  weary  of  his  task  :  "And  what  correctness,  after  this, 
can  be  expected  from  Shakespeare  or  from  Fletcher,  who 
wanted  that  learning  and  care  which  Jonson  had?" 

Besides  rejecting  improper  words  and  phrases,  continues 

>i,  162.  «i,  166. 
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Dryden^  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  admitted  many  good 
ones,  some  of  which  we  wanted,  others  of  which  are  rather 
ornamental  than  necessary.  Our  tongue  has  been  beautified 
by  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Suckling,  and  Waller. 
In  addition  to  refinement  of  speech  there  has  been  a  refine- 
ment of  wit :  "The  wit  of  the  last  age  was  yet  more  incor- 
rect than  their  language.  Shakespeare,  who  many  times  has 
written  better  than  any  j)oet,  in  any  language,  is  yet  so  far 
from  writing  wit  always,  or  expressing  that  wit  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  that  he  writes,  in  many  places, - 
below  the  dullest  writer  of  ours,  or  any  precedent  age.^ 
Never  did  any  author  precipitate  himself  from  such  a  height 
of  thought  to  so  low  expressions,  as  he  often  does.  He  is 
the  very  Janus  of  poets ;  he  wears  almost  everywhere  two 
faces;  you  have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one,  ere  you 
despise  the  otfc  r."  ^  After  stating  that  even  Ben  Jonson 
descended  to  ti  o  "  most  grovelling  kind  of  wit,  which  we 
call  clenches,"  Dryden  goes  on  to  say :  "  But,  to  conclude 
with  what  brevity  I  can,  I  will  only  add  this,  in  defence  of 
our  present  writers,  that,  if  they  reach  not  the  excellencies 
of  Ben  Jonson  (which  no  age,  I  am  confident,  ever  shall), 
yet,  at  least,  they  are  above  that  meanness  of  thought  which 
I  have  taxed,  and  which  is  frequent  in  him. 

"That  the  wit  of  this  age  is  more  courtly,  may  easily  be 
proved,  by  viewing  the  characters  of  gentlemen  which  were  • 
written  in  the  last."  ^     And  then,  after  some  remarks  on 
Truewit,  Mercutio,  and  Don  John  :  "  I  have  always  acknowl- 
edged the  wit  of  our  predecessors,  with  all  the  veneration 
which  becomes  me ;  but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  I 
of  gentlemen  ;  there  was  ever  something  that  was  ill-bred  i 
and  clownish  in  it,  and  which  confessed  the  conversation  of  \ 
the  authors."*    And   this   leads   Dryden    to   the  last  and 

"1,172.  «i,  174.  »i,  174. 
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greatest  advantage  of  the  Restoration  literature,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  conversation :  throngh  the  influence  of  the  court- 
there  has  been  added  to  the  drama  a  touch  of  gallantry 
which  was  quite  impossible  to  the  plain-bred  Elizabethans.^' 

The  essay  closes  as  it  began  :  "  To  conclude  all,  let  us 
render  to  our  predecessors  what  was  their  due,  without 
confining  ourselves  to  servile  imitation  of  all  they  writ; 
and,  without  assuming  to  ourselves  the  title  of  better  poets, 
let  us  ascribe  to  the  gallantry  and  civility  of  our  age  the 
advantage  which  we  have  above  them,  and  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  manner  of  it  the  happiness  we  have  to 
please  beyond  them."  * 

As  Professor  Hamelius  has  said,*  this  essay  marks  Dryden 
as  class^nsci.ou^.  He  has  married  into  a  noble  family  and 
18  on  familiar  terms  with  the  great ;  and  therefnrp.  h^  rppra- 
sents  Ihe  Jastes  of  the  governing  classes.  The  stage  has 
learned  its  fine  manners  from  the  court,  and  must  be 
defended  against  the  lower  strata  of  society :  "  Gentlemen 
will  now  be  entertained  with  the  follies  of  each  other ;  and 
though  they  allow  Cobb  and  Tib  to  speak  properly,  yet  they 
are  not  much  pleased  with  their  tankard  or  with  their  rags. 

^  ^^  In  the  age  wherein  thoee  poets  lived,  there  was  less  of  gallantry  than 
in  ours  ;  neither  did  thej  keep  the  best  company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune 
has  been  much  like  that  of  Epicurus,  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their  decease.  I  cannot 
find  that  any  of  them  had  been  conversant  in  courts,  except  Ben  Jonson  ; 
and  his  genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  improvement  by  it. 
Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of  access,  nor  conversation  so  free  as  it  now 
is.  I  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that,  by  the 
knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before  us,  and  by  the  advantage 
of  our  own  conversation,  the  discourse  and  raillery  of  our  comedies  excel 
what  has  been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by  none,  but  some 
few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves  on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Black 
Friara  ;  who,  because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  to  the  right  to 
judge  ours.**     i,  175. 

« I,  177. 
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And  surely  their  conversation  can  be  no  jest  to  them  on  the 
theater,  when  they  could  avoid  it  in  the  streets.'^  ^ 

And  just  as  this   courtly  literature  is   to   be   defended 
against  the   lower   classes   of  the   present,   so  it  is  to  be  1^ 
defended  against  the  sturdy,  human,  romantic  English  litera- 
ture of  the  past.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  Ipse  dixit  that 
Dryden  opposes  is  not  that  of  the  ancients :  the  theories  of 
Aristotle  and  Horace  crop  out  on  nearly  every  page.    "Some 
few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves  on  their  acquaintance 
with   the  Blaok  Friara " — that   is,   the   champions   of  the " 
Elizabethans — ^are  his  real  opponents.     He  has  the  spiritt^ 
of  English  sci^ice  and  philosophy,  he  delights  in  breaking  >* 
from  the  past ;  but  it  is  from  the  past  of  Shakespeare  and  ^' 
Fletcher  that  he  is  taking  leave.     The  magisterial  tone  of  " 
the  introduction  is  in  itself  extremely  significant :  in  the 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  Dryden  loved  Shakespeare :  here 
there  is  no  talk  of  love ;  instead  we  are  to  have  a  scientific 
impartiality.     But  even  this  profession  is  hardly  justified  by 
what  follows.    With  the  exception  of  a  patronizing  apology 
here  and  there,  the  entire  essay  is  a  piece  of  fault-finding. 
Taking  for  granted,  even,  that  the  criticism  is  just,  for  us 
the  important  thing  is  that  in  1672  Dryden  is  disposed  to 
pass  the  virtues  of  the  great  Elizabethans  without   more 
than   a   perfunctory   acknowledgment.     His   praise   is   for 
Virgil,  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  for  the  playwrights  of  the    y 
Restoration.     The  present  is  to  Dryden  a  golden  age :  The  ^ 
heroic  play,  the  polisht  versification,  the   gay  and  courtly 
manners  mark  for  him  the  height  of  culture  and  of  art. 

The  Defense  of  the  Epilog  marks  the  end  of  the  critical   -^ 
activity  of  Dryden's  second  period.^     It   remains  only  to 

'  I,  177. 

'  The  fact  that  the  D^enu  of  the  Epilog  was  omitted  from  some  copies 
of  the  8econd  edition  of  The  Oonqueal  of  Chanada  (1673)  and  from  all  later 
editions  seems  to  indicate  that  Dryden  soon  became  ashamed  of  it. 
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make  brief  mention  of  two  non-critical  works  which  show 
J  the  transition  to  the  third  period.  The  State  of  Innocence 
and  the  Fall  of  Man  (1674)  gives  evidence  of  a  decided 
change  in  our  author's  artistic  purposes.  Scott  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  supposing  that  this  piece,  an  opera,  could  never 
have  been  seriously  intended  for  the  stage;  there  could, 
then,  have  been  very  little  financial  motive  for  the  writing 
of  it.  Here  we  have,  it  thus  appears,  an  author  who  has 
\  been  adapting  his  work  to  the  taste  of  king  and  court  fol- 
lowing for  once  the  promptings  of  his  own  judgment.  In 
taking  his  material  from  the  still  obscure  Paradise  Lost 
Dryden  gives  incontrovertible  evidence  of  literary  judgment 
far  above  contemporary  modes.  The  result  of  his  effort  is 
what  we  should  expect :  tho  tinged  with  courtly  smartness 
and  adorned  with  turns  of  thought  and  polisht  riming 
verse,  The  State  of  Innocence  contains  passages  of  rare  dignity 
and  beauty. 

Aureng-Zebcy  a   Tragedy  (1675)  is  the  last  and  best  of 
Dryden^s  heroic  plays — best  because  it  is  least  heroic.     If 
is  in  the  prolog  to  this  play  that  our   author  makes  the*^ 
y  V  profession  of  a  change  of  taste  which  marks  the  beginning  ■ 
of  the  third  critical  period.     "Agreeably  to  what  might  be  ^ 
expected  from  this  declaration,"  says  Scott,  "the  verse  used 
in  Aureng-Zebe  is  of  that  kind  which  may  be  most  easily 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  dialog.     There  is  much 
less  of  ornate  structure  and  emphatic  swell,  than  occurs  in  the 
speeches  of  Almanzor  and  Maximin;   and  Dryden,  though 
late,  seems  to  have  at  length  discovered,  that  the  language  of 
true  passion  is  inconsistent  with  that  regular  modulation,  to 
maintain  which  the  actor  must  mouth  each  couplet  in  a  sort 
of  recitative."  *     It  may  be  added  that  in  the  more  vital 
features  of  the  play,  in  the  characters  and  action,  Aureng- 

^Scott-Saintsburj,  v,  182. 
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Zebe  comes  nearer  to  life  than  any  of  our  author's  preceding 
tragedies.     This  play,  then,  like  the  State  of  Innocence,  fore-  ^ 
shadows  a  change  in  the  direction  of  romanticism. 

I  This  period  as  a  whole  is  best  described  as  one  of  perfect*' 
conformity.  We  have  found  in  it,  especially  at  first,  some  of^ 
the  doctrine  and  a  good  deal  of  the  pose  of  neoclassicism ; 
and  in  a  sense  these  persist  throughout.  Nevertheless  neo- 
classicism does  not  give  the  key-note  to  this  period.  When 
Dryden  had  carefully  worked  up  an  epic  poem  in  praise 
of  the  king  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  and 
defending  his  method,  and,  since  the  poem  had  been  wrought 
with  infinite  pains,  it  was  truly  represented  as  a  work  of  the 
judgment.  But  once  started  on  the  really  characteristic 
work  of  the  period,  our  author  threw  his  judgment  to  the 
winds.  It  was  all  to  the  glory  of  the  king,  as  had  been  the 
poem  referred  to  above,  but  now  the  king  required  extravar 
gance  rather  than  reason,  and  extravagance  was  supplied. 
To  be  sure  it  was  put  into  a  highly  polisht  and  conven- 
tional form,  but  this  only  served  the  more  to  cut  it  off  from 
life  and  from  the  ideals  of  Dryden's  earlier  period.  And  in 
his  criticism  our  author  set  himself  to  justify  the  form  and 
content  of  this  literature,  and  to  denounce  the  older  English 
drama,  which,  of  course,  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  it. 

Considered  from  a  purely  formal  point  of  view,  it  is  true, 
his  critical  methods  remained  those  of  a  neoclassicist,    but 
the  plays  which  he  wrote  and  defended  were  such  as  would 
have  put  to  the  blush  any  French  classicist  or  any  good- 
sense  author  of  eighteenth  century  England.     The  English 
heroic  play  was,  to  be  sure,  related  to  the  French  classic 
drama:   its   versification,   its   conventionality   of  plot   and 
character,  etc.,  were  neoclassic  traits.     In  its  general  spirit^  ^ 
moreover,  it  was   no  doubt   related   to  the  contemporary- 
baroque  architecture  and  painting  of  the  continent.     But  it^ 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  form  of  play  -^ 
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increase  in  sincerity.     Here,  as  never  before,  we  feel  that 
we  are  getting  at  Dryden's  inmost  convictions. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  new  spirit  which  has 
come  over  our  author's  criticism  connects  itself  with  a 
I  change  in  his  literary  and  financial  relations — especially  his 
relations  with  the  court.  In  his  second  period  we  have 
seen  Dryden  loaded  with  such  favors  as  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  no  English  poet  before  him.  But  sooner  than  one 
might  expect  thorns  began  to  appear  among  his  laurels.  As 
early  as  1671  was  produced  upon  the  stage  The  Rehearsal,  \/ 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others,  in  which  our 
author's  plays  were  made  a  public  laughing  stock.  In  1672 
Dryden  was  violently  attacked,  again  on  the  score  of  his 
plays,  by  Mathew  Clifford  in  his  Four  Letters.  In  1673 
came  the  famous  controversy  with  Elkanah  Settle,  which  i^ 
showed  Dryden's  hold  upon  the  public  to  be  astonishingly 
precarious.  This  quarrel  was  connected  with  our  author's 
much  more  important  relations  with  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester.  This  brilliant  young  nobleman,  an  active, 
though  capricious,  patron  of  letters,  had  bestowed  his  favor 
very  liberally  upon  Dryden.'  But  unfortunately  the  latter 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  an  enemy 
of  Rochester's.  Rochester,  without  any  better  reason  than 
this,  introduced  Elkanah  Settle  to  the  royal  favor.  Settle's 
Empress  of  Morocco  (1673)  was  first  acted  at  Whitehall  by 
the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  court,  an  honor  which  had 
never  been  paid  to  any  of  Dryden's  compositions.  On  the 
stage  it  had  an  exceptionally  long  run,  and,  according  to 
Dennis,  it  was  the  first  play  to  be  published  with  cuts  and 
sold  for  two  shillings.  After  Settle  Rochester  took  up  first 
Crowne  and  then  Otway,  each  of  whom  seems  to  have  occu- 

^  In  his  dedication  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode  (1673)  Dryden  gave  Rochester 
profuse  thanks  for  favors  procured  at  court.     Cf.  Soott-Saintsburj,  iv,  255. 
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pied  for  a  time  the  position  at  court  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  laureate.  Not  content  with  these  slights  put 
upon  Dryden,  Rochester  attacked  him  in  an  anonymous 
imitation  of  Horace,  An  Allusion  to  the  Tenth  Satire.  Of 
more  importance  was  Mulgrave's  Essay  on  Satirey  a  piece 
of  sarcasm,  frank  to  the  point  of  brutality,  directed  against 
both  Rochester  and  the  King.  Scott  supposes  that  this  was 
merely  revised  by  Dryden,  perhaps  about  1675.  But  when 
it  was  anonymously  made  public  in  1679,  it  was  Dryden 
who  was  held  responsible  for  it.  In  consequence,  upon  the 
J  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1679,  he  was  waylaid 
and  beaten  by  ruflSans  in  the  hire  of  Rochester. 

The  fact  that  in  1679  Dryden  was  readily  believed  to  be 
I  the  author  of  a  satire  on  the  King  suggests  a  decline  of  royal 
jfiivor.  In  the  dedication  of  Aureng-Zebe,  addressing  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Dryden  wrote :  "As  I  am  no  successor  to  Homer 
in  his  wit,  so  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.  I 
can  make  no  rhapsodies,  nor  go  abegging  at  the  Grecian 
doors,  while  I  sing  the  praises  of  their  ancestors.  The  times 
of  Virgil  please  me  better,  because  he  had  an  Augustus  for 
his  patron ;  and,  to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  want  a  Maecenas  with  him.  It  is  for  your  lord- 
ship to  stir  up  that  remembrance  in  his  Majesty,  which  his 
many  avocations  of  business  have  caused  him,  I  fear,  to  lay 
•aide." ' 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Essay  on  Satirey 
my^  Scott,  "  Mulgrave  seems  ....  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
|ptiiM>,  and  was  considered  as  in  opposition  to  the  court. 
Prydeu  was  deprived  of  his  intercession  and  appears  in 
Auno  degree  to  have  shared  his  disgrace.'    As  to  the  results 

^  i^xUt-Saintsbury,  v.  196. 

*  A»  A  )a\H)f  of  Dryden' s  opposition  to  the  court  Christie  mentions  that  in 
4^  M^lii^  i^inut  Shaftesbury  published  very  shortly  before  the  appearance  of 
4!Miff^  ^^  AchUophd  ''he  is  made  to  figure  in  Shaftesbury's  train,  as 
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of  this  loss  of  favor  he  adds  :  "  It  is  said  distinctly  by  one 
libeller,  that  his  pension  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  This 
does  not  seem  likely :  it  is  more  probable,  that  Dryden 
shared  the  general  fete  of  the  household  of  Charles  II, 
whose  appointments  were  but  irregularly  paid ;  but  perhaps 
his  supposed  delinquency  made  it  more  difficult  for  him  than 
others  to  obtain  redress."  * 

It  remains  only  to  add  to  this  recital  the  evidence  from 
Dryden's  works.  In  his  dedication  of  Aureng-Zebe  (1679) 
he  complained  bitterly  against  the  court.  In  the  preface 
to  All  for  Love^  (1678),  and  the  dedication  of  The  Kind 
Keeper^  (1678)  he  returned  to  the  attack  with  even  greater 

poetlanreate  to  Shaftesbury,  imagined  to  have  been  elected  king  of  Poland/' 
The  satire  referred  to  is  given  in  a  note  as  **  A  modest  Vindication  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  his  being  elected 
King  of  Poland/'     PoeticcU  fTor/rs,  xlvL 

*  Scott-Saintsbury,  i,  195-6. 
'     ' ''  Men  of  pleasant  conversation  (at  least  esteemed  so),  and  endued  with 
a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  with  some  smattering  of  Latin, 
are  ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  herd  of  gentlemen,  by 
their  poetry.  .  .  . 

**  And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with  what  for- 
tune has  done  for  them,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  but  they 
must  call  their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly  expose  their  nakedness  to 
public  view  ?  Not  considering  that  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same  approba- 
tion from  sober  men,  which  they  found  from  their  flatterers  after  tlie  third 
bottle.  If  a  little  glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us  for  witty 
men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeceiving  the  world?  Would  a  man 
who  has  an  ill  title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  possession  of  it ;  would  he 
bring  it  of  his  own  accord,  to  be  tried  at  Westminster  ?  We,  who  write,  if 
we  want  the  talent,  yet  have  the  excuse  that  we  do  it  for  a  poor  subsistence  y 
but  what  can  be  urged  in  their  defense,  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of 
I  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  take  pains  to  make  themselves 
I  ridiculous  ?  Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  said  that  no  man  is 
I  mUufied  with  his  own  eondUum,  A  poet  is  not  pleased,  because  he  is  not 
rich  ;  and  the  rich  are  discontented,  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them 
of  their  number."     i,  196-7. 

'  ''Some  few  of  our  nobility  are  learned,  and  therefore  I  will  not  con- 
clude an  absolute  contradiction  between  the  terms  of  nobleman  and  scholar ; 
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violence.  Practically  all  of  the  essays  of  this  time  breathe*^ 
a  hatred  against  those  in  high  places  which  is  absolutely  out' 
of  keeping  with  the  position  which  Dryden  occupied  during 
his  earlier  period.  In  accordance  with  what  one  is  led  to 
expect  from  our  author's  changed  position  is  the  discovery 
that  the  two  plays  of  the  period  now  under  discussion  were 

tnot  written  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
market.  In  1695  Dryden  wrote  with  r^ard  to  the  first 
of  these:  "I  never  writ  anything  for  myself  but  AnUmy 
and  Cleopatra  "  *  {AU  for  Love).  *  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr, 
Limberham  (1678),  a  comedy,  he  professed  to  have  written 
as  "an  honest  satire  against  our  crying  sin  of  keeping." 
It  was  a  complete  failure — being  acted  but  thre^  nights. 
"The  crime,"  says  Dryden  in  his  dedication,  "for  which  it 
suflTered,  was  that  which  is  objected  against  the  satires  of 
Juvenal,  that  it  expressed  too  much  of  the  vice  which  it 
decried."  But  he  will  not  remonstrate,  "for,"  he  con- 
tinues, "their  authority  is,  and  shall  be,  ever  sacred  to  me, 
'as  much  absent  as  present,  and  in  all  alterations  of  their 
fortunes,  who  for  these  reasons  have  stopt  its  further 
appearance  on  the  theater."  ^  Christy,  in  his  memoir  of 
Dryden,  suggests :  "  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  Dryden's  lan- 
guage that  strong  remonstrances  from  powerful  friends  of 
his  own,  probably  from  the  highest  placed  in  the  land,  led 
him  to  withdraw  this  piece.^  Since  keeping  was  the  vice 
made  popular  by  the  court,  this  play  is  first-rate  evidence 

but  as  the  world  goee  now,  'tis  very  bard  to  predicate  one  upon  tbe  other ; 
and  'tis  vet  more  difficult  to  prove,  that  a  nobleman  can  be  a  friend  to 
poetry.  Were  it  not  for  two  or  three  instances  in  Whitehall  and  in  the 
town,  the  poets  of  this  age  would  iind  so  little  encouragement  of  their 
labors,  and  so  few  understanders,  that  they  might  have  leisure  to  turn 
pamphleteers,  and  augment  the  number  of  those  abominable  scribblers, 
who,  in  this  time  of  license,  abuse  the  press,  almost  every  day,  with  non- 
sense, and  railing  against  the  government.''  Scott-Saintsbury,  vi,  8. 
*ii,  152.  « Scott-Saintsbury,  vi,  9.  »P.  xi. 
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\that  Dryden  was,  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  in  a  state  of 
Rebellion  against  his  royal  patron.  It  is  significant  that  it 
was  acted  at  the  Duke's  theater,  which  was  patronized  chiefly 
by  the  citizen  class. 

During  our  author's  second  period  his  plays  and  criticism 
were  given  over  to  the  exemplification  and  defense  of  the ' 
tastes  to  which  the  court  had  given  popularity.     Now  that  y^ 
his  relations  with  the  court  had  altered  he  returned  both  in 
his  plays  and  in  his  criticism,  to  greater  sanity,  genuineness, 
and  real  poetic  spirit. 

It  was  in  the  prolog  to  Auretug-ZAty  or  the  Grreat  Mogul 
(1675)  that  Dryden  first  proclaimed  his  new  faith;  the 
theory  of  tlie  heroic  play,  the  admiration  for  rime  had 
gone,  and  love  of  Shakespeare  had  returned.  Two  years 
later,  in  the  Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry.,  came  an  elaborate 
prose  statement  of  the  new  doctrines,  which,  after  all,  turn 
out  to  be  but  those  of  the  first  period  clarified  and  reinforced. 
One  who  comes  to  this  Apology  fresh  from  the  Defense  of  the 

/Epilog  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  if  the  two  works 
are  from  the  same  hand.  In  the  Defense  Dryden  taxed  all 
his  ingenuity  to  pick  flaws  in  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan 
masters ;  now,  bolstering  himself  up  with  numerous  quota- 
tions from  Longinus,  he  remonstrates  with  all  his  force 
against  carping  criticism.  The  critic,  so  he  maintains, 
should  pass  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the  sublime  genius 
that  sometimes  errs  rather  than  prefer  the  indifferent  author 
who  "makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  or  never  rises  to  any 
excellence."  And  then  follows  the  beautiful  passage,  loosely 
quoted  from  Longinus,  in  which  the  great  genius  is  likened 

I  to  a  man  of  large  possessions  who  "  will  not  debase  himself 
to  the  management  of  every  trifle,''  and  the  correct  author, 
I  to  a  person  of  mean  fortune,  "  who  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  frugality,  or  rather  parsimony."  The  description 
of  the  "correct"  author  is  the  classic  denunciation  of  the 
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entire  tribe:  "This  kind  of  genius  writes  indeed  correctly. 
A  wary  man  he  is  in  grammar,  very  nice  as  to  solecism  or 
barbarism,  judges  to  a  hair  of  little  decencies,  knows  better 
than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be  written,  and  never  hazards 
himself  so  far  as  to  fall,  but  plods  on  deliberately,  and,  as  a 
grave  man  ought,  is  sure  to  put  his  staff  before  him ;  in 
short,  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  and  with  wonderful  care 
makes  his  business  sure ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  neither  to 
be  blame<l  or  praised."  ^ 

Having,    in    the   first   paragraph    of  the   essay,    paid   a 
generous  tribute  to  Paradise  Lost,  "  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which  either 
this  age  or  nation  has  produced,"  Dryden  goes  on  to  make  a 
I  general  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  poetic  imagination.     His 
opponents,  interpreting  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  imitation 
to  suit  their  taste,  would  keep  poetry  near  to  the  actualities 
of  life.     Dryden  holds  that  poetry  which  has  pleased  all- 
ages  must  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  and  therefore  we  are* 
justified  in  giving  the  principle  the  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion.    That  is,  he  is  practically  throwing  the  principle  of 
imitation  overboard,  and  working  out  new  rules  on  the  basis  •^ 
of  art  history.     Relying  on  these  he  defends  bold  figures  of 
Y  speech  and  the  use  of  fairies  and  other  supernatural  agencies ; 
in  particular  he  defends  Milton,  Cowley,  and  himself  against 
their  detractors.    And  with  full  assurance  of  victory  he  con- 
cludes :  "  but  all  reasonable  men  will  conclude  it  necessary, 
that  sublime  subjects  ought  to  be  adorned  with  the  sublimest^ 
and  consequently  with  the  most  figurative  expressions."  * 
This  essay  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  Essay  of  Heroic 

^ly  180.  In  reading  this  passage  one  should  remember  that  in  1671,  in 
the  preface  to  An  Evening b  Love,  Dryden  wrote  :  ''  I  think  there  is  no  folly 
so  great  in  any  poet  of  oar  age,  as  the  superfluity  and  waste  of  wit  was  in 
some  of  our  predecessors." 

« I,  190. 


\ 
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Plays  (1672),  but  in  reality  it  is  very  different.     In  the 
essay  of  1672  Dryden  defended  the  heroic  play  with  all  itsy/ 
extravagances;  but  now,  in  1677,  he  is  defending  the  great 
epic  poets,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.     Ker  describes  the 
situation  exactly  :  "  Dryden,  like  Tasso  before  him,  is  com- 
pelled to  stand  up  against  the  scholars  who  have  learned  | 
their  lesson  too  well;  it  is  as  if  he  foresaw  the  sterilizing 
influence  of  the  prose-understanding,   and   the   harm   that 
might  be  done  by  correctness  if  the  principles  of  correctness 
were  vulgarized.''  ^     The  fisict  that  here  for  the  first  time  ^ 
Dryden  draws  upon  Longinus  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  ^ 
new  spirit  has  come  over  him. 

The  Heads  of  an  Answer  to  JByrner,  a  rough  outline  of  an 
intended  answer  to  Thomas  Rymer's  Tragedies  of  the  Last 
Age^  was  not  designed  for  publication.  Written,  like  the 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  without  any  possible  selfish  motive, 
we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  in  it  we  have  an  especially 
sincere  expression  of  opinion.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  two 
works  were  composed,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the 
Heads  of  an  Answer  Dryden  returns  very  definitely  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  essay.  Rymer,  a  rigid  schol^sticp 
has  ruthlessly  examined  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher  in  the  light  furnished  by  the  strictest  pseudo-classic 
rules.  And  Dryden,  who,  in  1672,  was  himself  inclined  to 
carp  at  these  two,  now  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  their  defense. 

His  argument  as  a  whole  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  drama  :  Aristotle's  experience 
was  necessarily  limited  to  the  Greek  theater,  hence  his  defi- 
nition of  a  play  is  too  narrow ;  if  English  plays  have  not 
the  beauties  of  those  of  Greece,  they  have  others — perhaps 
greater.     Referring  to  the  success  of  the  English  drama, 

'  I,  IvHL 
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Dryden  says :  "And  one  reason  for  that  success  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this,  that  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  have  written 
to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived ;  for 
tho  nature,  as  he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and 
reason  too  the  same,  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposition 
of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  so  different, 
that  what  pleased  the  Greeks  would  not  satisfy  an  English 
audience."  * 

In  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  attempting  to  define  the  quality  which  distinguished 
Eugli^li  poetry  from  French,  Dryden  hit  upon  the  terms, 
"  masculine  fancy"  and  "spirit  in  the  writing."  Here  in 
the  Heads  of  an  Answer,  he  is  laboring  to  make  clear  the 
nature  of  the  same  quality;  and  the  terms  which  now  serve 
his  purpose,  e.  g.  "  the  genius  of  poetry  in  the  writing," 
carrj'  back  over  the  intervening  thirteen  years  to  the  earlier 
work.  Notice,  in  this  connection,  the  spirit  and  terminology 
of  the  following  passage  :  "Rapin  attributes  more  to  the 
dictioy  that  is,  to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last  rank  of 
beauties;  perhaps  only  last  in  order,  because  they  are  the 
last  product  of  the  design.  .  .  .  Rapin's  words  are  remark- 
able :  It  is  not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events, 
and  the  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the  beauty  of  a 
tragedy ;  it  is  the  discourses,  when  they  are  natural  and  pas- 
sionate/' * 

Within  the  vear  of  the  writing  of  the  Heads  of  an  Answer 
io  ItymfT  came  also  the  production  of  All  for  Love,  or  the 
World  HVff  Lot4,  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Antony  and 
CleofttUm^  «VK>wlly  written  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare. 
Drydon'**^  nhammrs  and  plot  are  not  up  to  the  Shakes- 
pearean Btnnditrfi:  neither  can  his  blank  verse,  as  a  whole, 

*  So5tt-8M»tiih««.  XT.  8S5.  •  Scott-Saintsbury,  xv,  392. 
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be  pronounced  equal  to  that  of  his  great  original.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  his  plays ; 
it  is  full  of  noble  scenes  and  of  poetical  passages  which  do 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  in  English  literature. 
Here,  in  the  play  which  Dryden  professedly  wrote  for  him- 
self, the  genuinely  romantic  spirit  has  replaced  the  mock 
heroic.  The  preface  which  introduced  this  play  is  chiefly ' 
remarkable  for  a  spirited  attack  on  the  conventionality  of  ' 
French  literature ;  all  the  feeling  which  in  the  two  preceding 
essays  was  directed  against  pedants  in  general  is  here  turned 
against  the  poets  of  France  and  their  English  imitators. 

In  this  period,  then,  during  which  Dryden  is  not  writing 
as  the  favorite  of  town  and  court,  during  which,  it  appears, 
he  is  even  cut  off  from  many  of  his  old  associations  and  put 
under  suspicion,  his  literary  productions  show  him  in  a 
state  of  revolt.  The  life  of  the  court  nauseates  him ;  the 
d^enerate  heroic  drama,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  hands 
of  succeeding  favorites,  he  can  not  endure ;  and  no  more  can 
he  tolerate  the  clean-cut  and  heartless  neoclassic  criticism 
as  he  sees  it  in  the  works  of  Rymer.  The  three  pieces  of 
criticism  which  mark  the  culmination  of  the  period  exhibit 
a  singular  unity  of  feeling.  In  all  of  them  Dryden  strikes 
out  squarely  counter  to  the  current  of  contemporary  opinion. 
In  all  of  them  he  warmly  upbraids  merely  rational  criti- 
cism ;  he  maintains  that  literary  types  should  be  lefl  free  to 
develop,  that  the  critic  should  draw  his  rules  from  literature 
rather  than  prescribe  laws  to  literature;  he  contends  most 
of  all  for  the  spirit  of  poetry,  for  genius  in  literary  material 
as  against  all  the  conventions  of  form.  These  three  essays 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all .  Dryden's  prose 
works.  Lacking,  often,  the  refined  spirit  and  elegant  form 
of  the  E88ay  of  Dramatic  Poesy ^  for  courage,  for  refreshing 
sincerity,  for  unconventional  originality,  they  can  hardly  be 
matched  from  Dryden's  other  critical  works^  or  from  the 
works  of  any  other  critic  of  Dryden's  time. 
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The  Fourth  Period. 

.  The  criticism  produced  by  Dryden  during  the  decade 
between  1680  and  1689  is  best  characterized  as  rationalistic. 
Here  we  find  well  formulated,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  that  common-sense  system  of  literary  production 
and  evaluation  which  had  been  so  well  organized  by  Boileau 
and  was  to  be  further  developed  by  Pope.  A  reading  of 
this  criticism  in  connection  with  Dryden' s  biography  imme- 
diately suggests  the  thought  that  his  theory  was,  during  this 
period,  very  definitely  related  to  the  literary  occupations  to 
which,  thro  the  pressure  of  economic  circumstances,  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  himself. 

During  Dryden's  second  period   we   have  seen  him  the 
servant  of  a  court  which  demanded  amusement ;  during  his 
third  period  we  have  seen  him  cast  upon  his  own  resources ; 
but  during  the  period  under  consideration  we  find  him  in  a 
new  r6le ;  as  during  the  second  period,  he  is  the  servant  of  a 
court,  but  of  a  court  which  demands — not  amusement — but 
I  defense  against  its  enemies.    Dryden  entered  upon  his  fourth 
period  rather  poorer  than  usual.    The  King's  Theater,  in  the 
profits  of  which  he  had  had  a  share,  had  burnt  down  in  1672, 
and  his  income  had  suifered  in  consequence.    After  the  pro- 
duction of  All  for  Love  (1677-8)  he  quarreled  with  the  King's 
Company  and  the  contract  in  accordance  with  which  he  had 
shared  in  its  profits  was  abrogated.     The  complaint  in  the 
dedication  of  Aureng-Zebe  and  the  belief  that  his  pension 
I  *''     had  been  cut  off,  show  at  least  that  it  was  irregularly  paid. 
^^      y  One  is  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that  as  early 
V"  as  1679  our  author  was  granted  by  the  king  a  special  annual 
^^     ^^^  r^   I  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  that  in  1683  he  was 
V   ^  ^  '  '  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  London.     The 

.y^      1    Whigs,  representing  Protestantism,  were  becoming  more  and 
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more  of  a  menace  to  the  royal  faction ;  and  in  his  hour  of 
need  Charles  did  not  disdain  to  assure  himself  of  Dryden's 
support.     And  Dryden,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  no  position 
to  refuse  to  give  his  services.     In  1681  our  author  produced 
upon  the  stage  The  Spanish  Friar,  his  "Protestant  play  " — 
surely  no  evidence  of  loyalty.     But  later  in  the  same  year 
■     he  published  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  and  from  that  time  to  V 
rf  f  ,  -      the  death  of  Charles  II,  in  1685,  there  was  no  interruption  in 
Dryden's  devoted  service ;  the  king  was  defended  against  allc 
his  enemies,  the  church  of  England  against  all  the  sectaries.' 
But  during   this   time   important   changes   were   taking 
place   in   the  life   of  the   court.      The   Catholic   Duke   of 
York  was   the    heir  apparent,  and    the  Duchess  of  York 
shared   his    religious   faith.      Charles   himself    was    under 
suspicion  of  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of  Catholicism.    The 
tide  was  unmistakably  setting  in  the  direction  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  author  of  the  "Protestant  Play^'  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  remain   independent  of  its  influence.     The 
fact  that  Dryden  turned   Catholic  about  the  time  of  the 
succession   of  James   II,   when   a  change  in   religion   was 
patently  advantageous  to  him,  has  been  interpreted  by  more 
than  one  of  his  biographers  as  evidence  of  rank  tum-coatism. 
The  answer  to  these  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  as  early  ^ 
as  1682,  in  the  Reli^io  Laid,  Dryden  gave  unmistakabler 
evidence  of  a  genuine  leaning  in  the  direction  of  Catholi- 
cism.^   It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  merely  another  case 
to  show  Dryden's  sensitiveness  to  his  environment.     No  one 
who   sympathetically  reads  the  Religio  Laid  or   Dryden's 
later  religious  poems  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  conver- ... 
sion :  neither  can  anyone  who  has  taken  into  account  the 
changing  atmosphere  of  the  court  imagine  that  this  con- 
version   was    quite    independent    of   our    author's    milieu. 

^  Of.  ^ntsbury,  Biography  of  Drydeuy  p.  101. 
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Dryden'8  world  gradually  changed,  and  he  himself,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  gradually  changed  with  it. 

As  one  result  of  Dryden's  religious  conversion  he  was 
continued  in  office  as  the  chief  literary  representative  of  the 
court,  his  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  being  guaranteed 
him  by  a  royal  patent.  In  1686  he  published  his  Defense 
of  Papers  wriiten  by  the  late  King  and  the  Duchess  of  York — 
which  papers  seemed  to  indicate  (a  fact  now  much  to  the 
purpose)  that  Charles  II  had  been  at  heart  a  Catholic.  And 
from  this  time  down  to  the  dethronement  of  James  II  in 
1688-89  Dryden  served  his  second  master  as  faithfully  as 
he  had  served  his  first. 

The  mere  labor  demanded  by  Dryden's  new  position  of 
chief  apologist  for  the  crown,  was  tremendous.     In  Ker's 
list  of  his  publications  there  are  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  period  the   titles   of  fourteen   works   which 
formed  part  of  his  public  service.    Among  these  are  regis- 
tered,  first  of  all,  works  like  the  translation  of  Maimburg^s 
Huitojy  of  the  League  and  the  Defense  of  Papers  written  by 
the  late  King  and  Vie  Duchess  of  Yoi%  long  and  dreary  pieces 
of  prose  which  must  have  meant  to   their   author   weary 
months  of  drudgery.    But  the  chief  works  of  the  list  are  the  ^' 
satirical  and  didactic  masterpieces :  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ■" 
(1G81),  The  Medal  (1682),  MacFlecknoe  (1682),  Absalom  and 
AchUophd,  Part  II  (1682),  Religio  Laici  (1682),  and  The 
^iad,  a,nd.  tJie Panther  (1687).    For  us  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  notice  two  things  with  regard  to  these  supreme  works. 
In  the  first  place  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  introduced^' 
•with  a  critical  dissertation  of  great  importance.     The  pro- 
duction of  this  form  of  literature  was  not  calculated  to  keep 
alive  in  our  author's  mind  his  former  interest  in  the  vital 
problems   of  esthetics.      Even   the   mere   quantity   of    his- 
criticism  was  cut  down ;  we  have  only  four  slender  pieces  - 
to  represent  what  was  Dryden's  most  productive  literary 
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period.     The  other  point  which  demands  our  attention  is  - 
the  fact  that  satire  belongs  distinctly  to  the  ratiopalistic/ 
rather  than  to  the  romantic,  consciousness  ;  to  the  period  of ' 
Pope,  rather   than   to   the  period  of  Shakespeare.     Since, - 
then,  the  characteristic  poetic  production  of  this  period  links* 
Dryden  to  the  eighteenth  century,  rather  than  to  the  eix-  ^ 
teenth,  one  is  prepared  to   expect  in  the  critical  essays  a 
predominantly  rationalistic  tone. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  characteristic 
criticism  of  the  fourth  period  it  is  necessary  to  notice  an 
essay  which  is  clearly  transitional.  In  1679  Dryden  pub- 
lished TroUus  and  Oressida,  rather  an  "improvement^'  of 
Shakespeare's  play  of  the  same  name  than  a  noble  imitation 
like  Ail  for  Love.  And  with  this  play,  which  in  itself 
seemed  to  indicate  a  dying  down  of  poetical  fervor,  he 
published  his  Preface  containing  the  Grounds  of  Oritidmn  in 
Tragedy — a  most  interesting  composite  of  the  antagonistic 
spirits  of  the  third  and  fourth  periods.  In  the  introduction, 
although  a  high  regard  for  Shakespeare  is  expressed,  the ' 
chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  his  petty  faults ;  his  phrases  are, 
some  of  them,  "  scarce  intelligible,"  others,  "  ungrammatical 
and  coarse ; "  his  style  is  "  so  pestered  with  figurative 
expressions,  that  it  is  as  affected  as  it  is  obscure."  The 
essay  on  The  Orounda  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy  is  introduced 
with  a  formal  outline :  our  author  thinks  it  would  be  neither 
unprofitable  nor  unpleasant  to  inquire  "(1)  how  far  we 
ought  to  imitate  our  poets,  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  in  their 
tragedies;  and  this  will  occasion  another  inquiry,  (2)  how 
those  two  writers  differ  among  themselves."  But  in  order  to 
prosecute  these  investigations  he  will  first  attempt  "  to  dis- 
cover the  grounds  and  reasons  of  all  criticism,  applying 
them  in  this  place  only  to  tragedy.^ "     Then  there  follows 

>  I,  207. 
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one  of  the  most  carefiilly  reasoned  of  all  Dryden^s  essays. 
Beginning  with  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  play  our  author 
proceeds  in  an  abstract,  formal  manner  to  discuss  the  action, 
the  manners,  the  characters,  and  the  passions.  After  the 
regular  discussion  of  each  heading  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
are  brought  up  for  comparison,  and  one  who  has  recently 
\  read  the  Heads  of  an  Answer  may  well  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  they  are  often  measured  by  the  classical 
standard  as  ruthlessly  as  Rymer  himself  could  have  wished. 
But,  happily,  this  essay  is  one  of  those  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  "  purple  patches."  It  is  evident  from  one  of  *' 
these  that  tjip  Drj'den's  new  formalism  can  make  no 
room  for  Shakespeare,  the  old  love  of  him  still  survives;. 

In  the  preface  to  Dryden's  translation  of  Ovid's  epistles 
(1680)  we  have  the  first  piece  of  criticism  perfectly  repre- 
sentative of  the  fourth  period;  it  is  representative  both  in  its 
brevity  and  in  its  dioroly  prosaic  tone.  The  only  really 
significant  passage  in  it  is  one  in  which  Ovid  is  guardedly 
praised  for  the  \1vacit}'  of  his  poetry,  but  roundly  scored  for 
not  having  been  a  better  master  of  his  wit.  "  Nothing  too 
much,"  is  our  author's  law,  and  it  is  applied  especially  to 
wit,  to  eUxjuence,  to  the  inward  fire  that  may  now  and  then 
strain  a  convi^ntionalitj-. 

In  the  deilii^tiou  of  The  Spanish  Friar  (1681)  we  might 
expect  a  different  fwling.  The  play  which  it  introduced 
was  written,  not  to  supjwrt  the  king,  but  to  catch  the  public 
ear  •  ^  and  defi»pite  it8  fiiults,  one  must  confess  that  it  has  in 
it  some  of  the  life  of  real  comedy.  Here,  then,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  expect  a  return  to  the  standards  of  1678.  But 
what  do  we  find?  Fiwt  of  all,  a  criticism,  searching  and  just, 

I  It  must  be  WBie«b««i  that  at  this  time,  jurt  after  the  *'  Popish  Plota," 

_*«  -,M  n  ilioiur  that  Dryden  was  risking  nothins ;  and, 

the  1'""*^"' 'trr^  TT^n^tnuu^ph  his  «ti^oUc  pky 
on  the  other  hwj  to  JJ«  ^^  ^^ 

would  have  opM»«  «f  »•*  •    ^ 
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of  oar  author's  own  heroic  plays :  they  cry  vengeance  upon 
him  for  their  extravagance,  and  he  wishes  them  heartily  in 
the  fire.  His  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they  were  bad 
enough  to  please  (i.  e,  to  please  Charles  II) ;  but  for  the 
fiiture  he  is  resolved  to  settle  himself  no  reputation  "  by  the 
applause  of  fools."  The  effect  of  the  "prose-understanding^' 
is  not  entirely  evil;  if  it  condemns  the  romantic  by  judicious 
strictures  and  Mnt  praise,  it  damns  the  heroic  utterly. 

Dryden  was  too  philosophical  to  rest  content  with  indivi- 
dual literary  judgments ;  he  must  give  his  theory  abstract 
statement.  It  is  significant  that  when  he  comes  to  do  this 
he  takes  his  figure  from  architecture,  of  all  the  arts  the  one, 
perhaps,  in  which  a  riotous  fancy  can  have  least  place : 
"  But  as  in  a  room  contrived  for  state,  the  height  of  the  roof 
should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  area ;  so,  in  the  heightenings 
of  poetry,  the  strength  and  vehemence  of  the  figures  should 
be  suited  to  the  occasion,  the  subject,  and  the  persons."  ^  Pro- 
priety of  thoughts  and  words  is  the  chief  vi|^e  of  a  play. 
Here,  it  thus  appears,  even  in  the  dedicati^  of  a  popular 
play,  Dryden's  new  deity,  good  sense,  is  the  supreme  god.    ^ 

In  the  preface  to  Sylvae  (1685)  we  find  that  after  a  lapse 
of  four  years  our  author's  esthetic  ;  creed  has  remained 
unchanged.  With  great  show  of  eAidition,  but  without 
touching  upon  a  single  vital  literary  problem,  he  discusses 
the  four  authors  he  has  been  translating.  In  the  one  passage 
which  has  real  significance  he  treats  Cowley  as  he  treated 
Ovid  in  the  preface  of  1680.  It  is  true  that  Cowley  had  the 
soul  of  poetry,  the  "  warmth  and  vigor  of  fancy,"  "  but  he 
lacked  somewhat  of  equal  thoughts,"  and  "  somewhat  of  the 
purity  of  English."  And  after  he  has  applied  his  unvarying 
measure,  Dryden  peevishly  demands  what  rules  of  morality  or 
respect  he  has  broken :  "There  are  few  poets  who  deserve  to 
be  models  in  all  they  write."  ^    Horace  himself  could  hardly 

>i,  247.  «!,  268. 
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have  excelled  this  for  classic  coolness ;  one  is  instantly  re- 
minded of  nodding  Homer.  There  is  nothing  here,  except, 
of  course,  the  over-sensitive  apology  for  irreverence,  which, 
so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  might  not  have  been  written 
by  Pope. 

But  it  is  in  the  preface  to  Albion  and  Albanius  (1685)  that 
/  Dryden  undertakes  the  formal  exposition  of  his  doctrine. 
The  essay  begins  with  a  highly  significant  definition  of  wit. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy 
(1665)  Dryden  wrote,  referring  to  Jonson:  "I  must  acknowl- 
edge him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakespeare  the  greater 
wit."  *  Wity  in  this  connection,  was  evidently  used  to  signify 
the  possession  of  a  prolific  poetic  genius,  or  an  abundance  of 
poetic  material.  In  the  preface  to  Annus  Mvrabilis  (1666) 
this  notion  was  decidedly  modified:  "  wit- writing "  was  there 
defined  as  a  nimble  spaniel,  which  ^' beats  over  and  ranges 
through  the  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs  the  quarry  it 
hunted  after ; "  ^  and  "  wit-written  "  was  described  as  that 
which  is  "well  defined,  the  happy  result  of  thought,  or  pro- 
duct of  imagination."  This  confusing  division  is  evidently  a 
compromise ;  wit  is  thought  of  as  being  at  once  the  creative  ^ 
quality  of  the  imagination  and  the  well-defined  product  of 
the  judgment.  In  1677,  in  the  Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry^ 
Dryden  formally  defined  wit  as  "a  propriety  of  thoughts  and 
words,"  ^  but  used  this  two-e<lged  definition  to  show  that  in 
the  treatment  of  great  subjects  the  poetic  imagination  should 
be  allowed  free  rein.  But  now,  in  the  preface  to  Albion  and 
AlbaniuSf  he  develops  this  definition  and  attempts  to  show 
on  the  strength  of  it  that  all  poetic  beauty  depends  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment.  Thus  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  one  of  the  most  important  terms  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury criticism,  following  the  evolution  of  our  author's  mind, 

»a.  ante,  p.  72.  *Gf.  ante,  p.  88.  •!,  190. 
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has  exactly  reversed  its  meaning.  With  its  new  definition 
it  is  made  to  cover  a  complete  system  of  poetic  theory.  The 
thoughts  are  to  be  proper  to  the  subject,  the  words,  to  the 
thoughts,  "  and  from  both  of  these,  if  they  be  judiciously 
performed,  the  delight  of  poetry  results."  ^  Pope,  in  the 
Essay  on  Criticism^  seems  merely  to  return  an  echo  : 

*'  Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable." 

The  criticism  of  this  period,  it  thus  appears,  is  rational- 
istic. In  its  general  spirit  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  second  period,  nevertheless  the  two  should  be 
sharply  distinguished.  The  critical  theory  of  the  second 
period,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  characterized  as  pseudo-  ^ 
neoclassic ;  that  of  the  period  now  under  consideration  is  • 
best  defined  as  English  rationalistic.  The  English  heroic 
play  which  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  characteristic 
criticism  of  the  second  period  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  life  of  the  Restoration,  and  with  the  passing  of  that  life, 
it,  too,  past  away  with  all  its  related  theory.  Even  before 
it  had  reached  its  zenith  there  had  appeared  in  England  the 
b^;innings  of  a  school  of  critics,  best  represented  by  Hobbes, 
who  introduced  into  their  thinking  about  literature  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  English  sensationalistic  philosophy.  The 
French  neoclassicists,  we  have  seen,  made  literature  rational 
and  intelligible  by  working  it  out  in  accordance  with  an 
a  priori  scheme  attributed  to  the  ancients.  The  English 
rationalists,  thorogoing  sensationalists  in  philosophy,  achieved 
practically  the  same  result  by  bringing  art  down  to  the 
actualities  of   life.^      To   them   prose    furnished  an  ideal 

» I,  270. 

'Gf.  Prefooe  to  Ovid's  Epistle,  i,  233.  Here,  speaking  of  Ovid's  descrip- 
tiooi  of  the  passions,  Dryden  says  he  needs  no  other  judges  of  them  than 
tlie  gttieralitj  of  his  readers :   '*  for,  all  passions  being  inborn  with  as,  we 
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form  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  realistic  novel,  an 
ideal  content :  even  in  Dryden's  day  they  were  dubbed 
"prose-critics."  Under  the  predominance  of  these  prose- 
critics  the  heroic  play  fell  under  constantly  increasing 
condemnation.  Dryden's  unequivocal  denunciation  of  it  in 
the  dedication  of  The  Sjmnish  Friar,  furnishes  a  measure 
of  his  evolution :  during  his  fourth  period  he  was,  at  least  ' 
in  his  general  spirit,  a  rationalist.  The  worship  of  good 
sense  had  become  his  controling  motive. 

This  rationalism  is  precisely  what  an  examination  of 
Dryden's  life  during  this  period  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
We  have  seen  him  constrained  by  circumstances  to  throw 
the  chief  energy  saved  from  uninspiring  hack-work  into  a 
series  of  poetical  satires.  The  first  result  of  this  new  direc- 
tion of  his  activity  was  naturally  a  diminution  of  his  interest 
in  critical  problems.  But  the  second  result  was  more 
important.  A  man  like  Dryden,  versatile,  easily  adapting 
himself  to  new  conditions,  could  hardly  be  imagined  divid- 
ing his  mental  life;  doing  his  daily  stint  of  toil  for  the 
royal  cause  and  then  taking  up  the  consideration  of  literary 
problems  with  his  old  romantic  fervor.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  required  labor.  So 
thoroly  did  he  fuse  his  personality  with  the  cause  of  his 
party  that  in  MacFlecknoe,  passages  of  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophdy  and  in  other  poems,  he  paid  at  once  his  own  scores 
and  those  of  the  king.  Satire  had  become  his  natural  mode 
of  expression.  But  satire  is  itself  but  a  sort  of  criticism ; 
it  has  always  been  the  form  assumed  by  the  highly  trained, 
versifying  prose-understanding.  If,  then,  while  satire  was 
Dryden's   natural   mode   of  expression   his   critical   essays 

are  almost  equally  judges  when  we  are  oonoemed  in  the  representation  of 
them.''  And  a  little  later  he  criticixee  Ovid  for  leaving  **  the  imitation  of 
nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  hia  jadgmenti  for  the  false  applause  of 
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became  eminently  rationalistic,  it  is  merely  because  they 
were  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  mental  life.* 

The  Fifth  Period. 

The  fifth  period  of  Dryden's  critical  development  includes, 
approximately,  the  last  decade  of  his-lifis.  With  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688—9  our  author  lost  at  once  his  offices  and  his 
pension;  but  what  was  apparently  a  crushing  reverse  proved 
to  be  a  boon — at  once  to  Dryden  and  to  English  literature. 
His  position  now  became  practically  that  of  a  free  man  of  V 
letters.  And  in  this  character  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  give 
himself  up  to  literary  labors  of  his  own  choice.  Under  these 
circumstances  his  critical  faculty  naturally  regained  free  play. 
The  result  is  noticeable,  first  of  all,  in  the  imposing  amount 
of  criticism  written  during  this  period.     But  the  quality  is 

• 

more  remarkable  than  the  quantity ;  banning  the  period  as 
a  rationalist,  Dryden  gradually  developed  in  the  direction  of 
the  theory  and  feeling  of  the  first  and  third  periods.  The 
old  love  for  the  spirit  of  great  literature  returned,  and  more 
and  more  dominated  the  good-sense  mood  and  method.  The 
criticism  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  first  and  third 
periods  by  a  broader,  steadier  grasp  of  esthetic  problems  and 
by  a  beautiftil  evenness  of  feeling.     It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sort 

^  Perbaps  the  reader  does  not  need  to  be  again  reminded  that  I  do  not 
pretoid  to  have  aocoanted  completely  for  all  the  differences  between  the 
▼arious  periods  of  Dryden' s  critical  development  The  causes  for  the 
transition  from  the  third  to  the  foarth  period  seem  to  have  been  especially 
complex.  I  have  my  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  during  the  third 
period  Dryden  leaned  QCg|ty  heavily  on  Rapin  and  that,  although  he  was 
using  his  contemporary  French  critic  in  the  support  of  romanticism,  Rapin 
may  have  influenced  him  in  the  direction  of  rationalism.  Rapin  had  after 
all  more  affinity  to  Bymer  than  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  impossible  that  our 
author's  very  attacks  on  Bymer  may  have  reacted  in  favor  of  Rymer's  own 
doctrine!. 
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with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  subscriber  to  each  cut,"  were 
subscribed  for  at  five  guineas  apiece ;  another  lot  were  takcB 
at  two  ^linoas  the  copy.  In  a  letter  to  Jacob  Tonson* 
I)ry(I(*n  stutcHl  that  he  had  just  finished  the  seventh  Aeneid 
and  (!X|>octcd  soon  to  start  the  eighth,  and  coi>tmued : 
^'  when  that  is  finished,  I  expect  fifty  pounds  in  good 
silver/^  The  number  of  books  for  which  this  sum  was  to 
be  re(!civod  is  not  clear.  A  little  later  in  the  same  letter 
Dryden  addcnl :  ''  but  the  thirty  shillings  upon  every  book 
reniains  with  me."     Pope  had  heard  that  the  Virgil  transla- 

)  tion  as  a  wholo  brought  Dryden  the  sum  of  1,200  pounds. 
For  the  Fnblea  (1700),  according  to  a  signed  agreement  still 
extant,'  Dryden  was  to  receive  from  Tonson  the  sum  of  three 
hundrcKi  ])(>unds.^ 

In  connection  with  our  author's  changed  position  there  is 

/  notio(*ablo  a  general  elevation  of  his  moral  standards.  This 
is  to  be  remarked,  first  of  all,  in  his  attitude  toward  his  art 
In  his  dedication  of  the  Examen  Poetioum  (1693),  after  a 
discHiSHion  of  the  corruption  of  governments,  he  continued  : 
''  Those  considerations  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt  for 
those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  Ih)  little,  when  I  see  them  so  infiunously  great ;  neither  do 
I  know  why  the  name  of  poet  should  be  dishonorable  to  me, 
if  I  am  tnily  one,  as  I  hope  I  am ;  for  I  will  never  do 
anything  that  will  dishonor  it."  *  In  Dryden's  view  of  the 
monU  tisiH'ots  of  literature,  also,  there  took  place  a  notable 
alteration.  In  tlie  last  piaraigtfaph  of  his  last  critical  work,  the 
prefatH^  to  the  FableSy  he  replied  to  Jereiny  Ck)llier's  attack  on 
him  :  *<  I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Ck)llier,  because  in  many 

I  things  lie  has  taxeil  me  justly;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly 

>  Ibnt.  VJiX  *  IbitL,  201.  *a.  Beljmme,  pp.  198  ff. 

•u,  2. 
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'l)scenity,  profaneness^  or  immorality,  and  retract 
he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph;  if  he  be  my 
1  have  given  him  no  personal  reason  to  be  other- 
will  be  glad  of  my  repentance/'  * 
OUT  author's  literar}'  activity  under  the  new  circum- 
,  the  first  thing  to  demand  notice  is  a  decline  in  his 
irie  production  and  a  consequent  falling  off  of  interest 
;:<-  problems  of  the  stage.     The  five  plays  which  came 
II  his  pen  between  1690  and  1694  attained  dramatic  and 
■  iniry  merit  to  a  rapidly  diminishing  degree.    At  the  begin- 
ing  of  this,  his  last  period  of  play  writing,  Dryden  wrote : 
*  Having  been  longer  acquainted  with  the  stage  than  any 
other  poet  now  living,  and  having  observed  how  difficult  it 
waste  please;  that  the  humors  of  comedy  were  almost  spent; 
that  love  and  honor  (the  mistaken  topics  of  tragedy)  were 
quite  worn  out;  that  the  theaters  could  not  support  their 
charges ;  that  the  audience  forsook  them  ;  that  young  men, 
without  learning,   set  up  for  judges,  and  that  they  talked 
loudest  who  understood  the  least ;  all  these  discouragements 
had  not  only  weaned  me  from  the  stage,  but  had  also  given 
me  a  loathing  for  it.     But  enough  of  this :  the  difficulties 
oontinue ;  they  increase ;  and  I  am  still  condemned  to  dig 
in  those  exhausted  mines." ^     And  in  1692  he  protested; 
'' Nobody  can  imagine  that,  in  my  declining  age,  I  write 
willingly,  or  that  I  am  desirous  of  exposing,  at  this  time  of 
day,  the  small  reputation  which  I  have  gotten  on  the  theater. 
The  subsistence  which  I  had  from  the  former  government  is 
lost;  and  the  reward  I  have  from  the  stage  is  so  little,  that 
it  is  not  worth  my  labor." '    The  story  of  Drydcn's  dramatic 
degeneration,  then,  may  be   summed   up  as   follows.      In 
1690,  having  been  cast  upon  the  resources  of  his  pen,  he 
tamed  to  the  public,  especially  to  the  citizen  class,  which, 

*ii,  272.  *  Scott-Saintsbury,  vii,  307.  ^Ibid.^  vin,  221. 
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with  the  coming  of  William  and  Mary,  had  gained  a  decided 
ascendency.  The  public  was  most  easily  reached  thro 
the  theater;  hence  Don  Sebastian  (1690),  worked  out  with 
extraordinary  care.  But  Dryden  soon  discovered  that  times 
were  changed.  Citizen  morality  was  more  anlmore  makiog 
itself  felt,  and  plays  were  more  and  more  subjected  to 
sharpest  criticism.^  In  fact  the  theater  seemed  to  be  sinking 
into  a  certain  decline.  Thus  dramatic  work,  never  to  Dry- 
den's  taste,  grew  constantly  more  irksome ;  and  at  last, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  the  economic  motive  for 
continuing  it  well  nigh  disappeared.  But  for  us  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  notice  is,  that  Dryden  lost  interest  in  dramatic 
problems.  Not  one  of  the  five  plays  of  this  period  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  critical  dissertation  of  any  importance.  The 
change  which  began  in  1684  with  the  publication  of  Miscel- 
lany Poems  is  now  complete,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  connection 
with  his  translations  that  we  must  henceforth  follow  the 
development  of  Dryden's  critical  theory. 

The  translations  of  this  period  include  selections  from 
Juveual,  Persius,  and  Ovid,  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  the 
so-called  fables  from  Homer,  Boccacio,  and  Chaucer.  Four 
of  the  five  volumes  in  which  these  translations  appeared 
Dryden  introduced  with  critical  prefeces.  Occasionally, 
notably  in  the  dedication  of  the  JExamen  Poeticum  (1693), 
he  wandered  back  into  the  discussion  of  the  drama,  but  for 
the  most  part  his  attention  was  given  up  to  the  poetic  forms, 
especially  to  the  epic.  A  chronological  list  of  the  transla- 
tions of  the  last  seven  years  of  Dryden's  life  shows  that  his 
interest  developed  steadily  in  the  direction  of  really  poetic 
appreciation.    After  his  long  period  of  satire  writing  Juvenal 

^Cf.  James  Wright :  Hutoria  Histrioniea  (1699)  ;  An  Apology  for  the  life 
of  the  Colly  Cibber  by  himself,  ed.  by  Robert  W.  Lowe,  London,  1889,  i,  187; 
Beljame,  Le  Public  et  leaHommes  de  Lettres,  2nd  ed.,  1897,  pp.  198-224,  and 
244-59.  * 
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.  ".  interested  him ;  but,  left  free  to  follow 
I',  he  translated  Virgil,  whose  formal  vir- 
■<'n  able  to  appreciate  more  sincerely,  and 
v;'ars  worked  over  with  amazing  freedom  and 
«  trom  Homer,  Boccacio,  and  Chaucer.^  Thus 
ill  of  his  criticism  during  this  period  seems  to 
<  a  development  in  his  poetical  activity, 
important  critical  work  of  this  period  is, 
uough,  on  satire.  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
•nd  Progress  of  Sciiire,  published  in  1693  with  a 
-11  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  is  a  long  and  formal 
liberally  padded  with  borrowed  learning.  Dryden 
y  announces  his  purpose  to  give,  "  from  the  best 
-,  the  origin,  the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change, 
the  completement  of  satire  among  the  Romans;  to 
I'ibe,  if  not  define,  the  nature  of  that  poem,  with  its 
'fal  qualifications  and  virtues,  together  with  the  several 
■J  ta  of  it ;  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  Horace,  Persius, 
iiiil  Juvenal,  and  show  the  particular  manner  of  their 
^'itires ;  and,  lastly,  to  give  an  account  of  this  new  way  of 
vendoQ,  which  is  attempted  in  our  performance."  *  Forti- 
fied with  an  imposing  list  of  authorities,  Dryden  executes 
his  plan  with  more  than  customary  method  and  care.  Only 
in   the   wanderings   of   his   introduction    does    he    express 

'  It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  studies  of  Dryden' s  translations  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  material  to  warrant  a  generalization  as  to  his  tendency  as  trans- 
lator. It  seems  extremely  probable  that  he  allowed  himself  constantly  in- 
creasing liberties  with  his  originals.  Francis  H.  Pughe,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  material  involved,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  : 
''Wir  sehen  also,  kurz  gesagt,  Dryden  am  An  fang  seiner  Uebersetzer- 
thiti^reit  Ton  dem  Vorsatz  ausgehen,  wortliche  Uebersetzung,  ebenso  wie 
Nachahmung  an  vermeiden,  um  spiiter  einen  zwischen  Paraphrase  und 
Nachabmong  schwankenden  Weg  einzuschlagen.''  John  Dryden* s  Ueber- 
mtMimffen  au»  Theokrii,  Breslau,  1894,  p.  5. 

■11,42. 
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himself  on  any  vital  literary  problemg.  As  to  the  war 
between  ancients  and  modems,  he  maintains  that  in  drama 
and  satire  the  modems  have  excelled ;  Milton  is  searchingly 
criticized,  but  admired  for  his  elevated  thoughts  and  sound- 
ing words.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  essays 
as  a  whole  exhibits  more  keen  discrimination  than  real  - 
literary  enthusiasm. 

In  the  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  Examen  Poeticum  (1693) 
we  recognize  again  the  Dryden  of  the  first  and  third  periods. 
It  is  significant  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  essay  is  identical  with  that  which  we  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  Defense  of  the  Epilog,  In  1672, 
being  attacked  by  the  old-fashioned  devotees  of  the  Eliza- 
'/  bethans,  Dryden  replied  by  belittling  Shakespeare's  virtues 
and  enlarging  upon  his  faults:  in  1693,  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  our  author  gracefully  acknowledges 
the  superiority  of  his  great  predecessors  and  challenges  the 
sincerity  of  his  critics.^  But,  recalling  in  this  the  spirit 
of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy ^  he  will  defend  the  English 
Drama  against  all  comers :  again  the  English  genius  comes 
to  its  own  ;  again  Dryden  searches  for  words  with  which  to 
characterize  that  vital  thing  which  is  the  heart  of  English 
poetry.*     The  passages  in  question  are  distinguished  from 

^  '^  'Tis  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reverence  to  the  Manes  of 
Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson  that  they  commend  their  writings, 
but  to  throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  this  age. . . .  Peace  be  to  the  yenerable 
shades  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  !  none  of  the  living  will  presume  to 
have  any  competition  with  them  ;  as  they  were  our  predecessors,  so  they 
were  our  masters/'     ii,  4-5. 

'  *'As  little  can  I  grant,  that  the  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the  Eng- 
lish. Our  authors  as  far  surpass  them  in  genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel  theirs 
in  courage.  'Tis  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either  way;  yet  that 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  difference 
in  tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  themselves  with  a  thin  design, 
without  episodes,  and  managed  by  few  persons.  Our  audience  will  not  be 
pleased,  but  with  variety  of  accidents,   an  underplot,  and  many  actors. 
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our  author's  previous  expressions  on  the  same  subject  only 
by  Ml  evident  desire  to  do  justice  both  to  the  faults  of  the 
English  and  the  virtues  of  the  French.  A  denunciation  of 
Homer's  "  ungodly  man-killers "  (heroes)  and  a  tacit  com- 
mendation of  a  ^^  more  moderate  heroism  "  seem  to  indicate 
a  temperate,  Virgilian  state  of  mind.  But  if  this  essay  is 
milder  than  the  great  documents  of  our  author's  third' 
period,  it  is  filled  with  the  same  fine  independence. 

Dryden's-  next  piece  of  criticism,  the  famous  Parallel 
between  Poetry  and  Painting^  prefixed  to  a  translation  of 
Du  Fresnoy,  De  Arte  Graphica  (1695),  is  unique  among  his 
works  in  its  purpose  and  scope.  It  resembles  most  the 
pre&ce  to  Ih'oUua  and  Cressida  (1679),  but  in  the  actual 
nature  of  its  material  it  is  much  more  abstract.  Here 
Dryden  starts  out  with  the  set  purpose  of  laying  down  the 
rules  of  art  which  belong  to  poetry  and  painting  in  common. 
In  no  other  work  has  he  undertaken  a  task  so  entirely 
formal;  here,  then,  if  anywhere,  one  might  expect  a  cold 
outline  of  the  artist's  activities  approximating,  perhaps,  the 
good-sense  doctrine  of  the  fourth  period.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  its  general  tone  this  esssay  is  far  more 
rationalistic  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  But,  neverthe- 
less, a  close  reading  reveals  something  like  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  ilie  formal  conception  of  literature  with  the 
intuitions  of  a  genuinely  poetic  consciousness.  Naturally 
our  author  b^ins  the  systematic  part  of  his  treatise  with  a 
statement  of  rules :  this  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case ; 
if  there  are  no  accepted  laws  applying  to  the  artist's 
methods,  then  no  such  treatise  as  this  can  be  written  at  all. 

Thty  follow  the  andeDts  too  servilely  in  the  mechanic  rules,  and  we  assume 
too  much  lioence  to  ourselves,  in  keeping  them  only  in  view  at  too  great 
a  distance.  But  if  our  audience  had  their  tastes,  our  poets  could  more 
eaaily  comply  with  them,  than  the  French  writers  could  come  up  to  the 
sablimity  of  oar  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our  designs."   n,  7. 
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From  the  practise,  then,  of  "the  poets  and  pamters  in 
ancient  timas  and  the  best  ages"  rules  have  been  drawn, 
and  these  are  to  furnish  the  basis  of  our  discussion.  Treat- 
ing the  steps  of  a  poefs  or  painter's  work  in  order,  Dryden 
begins  with  a  discussion  of  invention,  and  we  are  relieved 
to  read  :  "  Invention  is  the  first  part,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  them  both ;  yet  no  rule  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
given,  how  to  compass  it."  ^  But  the  disposition,  or  arrange- 
ment, of  the  work  is  to  be  according  to  law.  Coming  to 
the  description  of  the  passions,  Dryden  again  admits  the 
inadequacy  of  rules:  "This,  says  my  author,  is  the  gift 
of  Jupiter ;  and  to  speak  in  the  same  heathen  language,  we 
call  it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo — not  to  be  obtained  by  pains 
or  study,  if  we  are  not  bom  to  it ;  for  the  motions  which  are 
studied  are  never  so  natural  as  those  which  break  out  in  the 
height  of  a  real  passion."  *  When  he  comes  to  the  principles 
of  ornamentation  Dryden  finds  the  abstract  rule  too  much 
for  him  and,  with  evident  compunction,  admits  the  formal 
indefensibility  of  the  English  tragi-comedy.  One  remark 
on  the  cromatic,  or  coloring,  the  last  step  in  the  production 
of  an  art  work,  shows  again  that  Dryden  is  attempting  to 
maintain  an  esthetic  balance :  "A  work  may  be  overwrought 
as  well  as  underwrought ;  too  much  labor  often  takes  away 
the  spirit  by  adding  to  the  polishing,  so  that  there  remains 
nothing  but  a  dull  correctness,  a  piece  without  any  consider- 
able faults,  but  with  few  beauties ;  for  when  the  spirits  are 
drawn  off,  there  is  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum"  ^  Taking 
into  account  such  passages  as  these  it  seems  to  me  that 
whereas  we  found  in  the  preface  to  TroUus  and  Cressida  a 
formal  treatment  of  the  rules  of  the  drama  with  here  and 
there  an  outbreak  of  romantic  feeling,  we  are  justified  in 
describing  the  Parallel  as  a  studied  attempt  to  harmonize' 

^11,  138.  »ii,  146.  »ii,  162, 
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the  formal,  practical,  working  conception  of  an  artist's  labors' 
with  the  intuitions  of  a  poetic  appreciator  of  the  finished^ 
art-product.  Dryden's  theory,  it  is  true,  is  inadequate  to 
his  purpose ;  he  is  still  bound  by  the  principle  of  imitation 
and  the  allegorical  conception  of  art.  But  the  attempt  is 
none  the  less  evident :  an  inexplicable  genius  produces  the 
material,  and  the  judgment  disposes  it;  genius  describes 
the  passions,  while  study  and  care  polish  the  language. 

The  dedication  with  which  Dryden  introduced  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Aeneid  (1697)  naturally  concerns  itself  with 
the  old  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  drama  and 
epic  and  the  defense  and  praise  of  the  poetry  of  Virgil.  So 
it  happens,  as  has  been  the  case  with  more  than  one  of 
Dryden's  essays,  that  the  really  significant  passages  of  this 
work  are  in  the  nature  of  digressions.  In  general  these 
significant  passages  are  pretty  much  of  a  piece  with  those 
which  we  examined  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  of  the  Examen 
Poetiewm.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that,  like  the 
epistle  of  1693,  they  exhibit  Dryden  expressing  with  his 
old-time  freedom  the  doctrines  of  his  earliest  period.  The 
figure  once  before  used  to  define  his  feeling  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  English  poetic  spirit  is  further  developed :  "  For, 
impaitially  speaking,  the  French  are  as  much  better  critics 
than  the  English,  as  they  are  worse  poets.  Thus  we 
generally  allow  that  they  better  understand  the  management 
of  a  war  than  our  islanders ;  but  we  know  we  are  superior 
to  them  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  value  themselves  on 
their  generals,  we  on  our  soldiers.''  ^  In  another  spirited 
passage  on  the  same  subject  he  characterizes  the  informing 
spirit  of  English  poetry  as  "a  masculine  vigor,"  recalling 
forcibly  his  earlier  expressions,  "masculine  fimcy"  (1665), 
and  "genius  of  poetry  in  the  writing"  (1678).     Our  author 

» u,  178. 
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has  consistently  maintained,  especially  in  the  Parallel^  that 
the  epic  is  farther  from  life  than  the  drama,  and  thus  better 
adapted  to  ornamentation ;  but  now  he  demands,  even  in 
^  the  epic,  something  of  genuine  virility  and  passion.^ 

It  is  in  the  preface  to  the  Fables  (1700),  Dryden's  last 
essay,  that  the  criticism  of  this  period  culminates.  Here, 
more  than  in  any  other  work  of  the  jieriod,  we  get  warm, 
spontaneous  appreciation  unmixed  with  empty  formulas.- 
Honier,  Chaucer,  Ovid,  and  Boccaccio  are  the  natural 
subjects  of  the  essay ;  but  it  is  the  first  two  tliat  call  forth 
the  best  pass:\ges.  Here  concludes,  so  far  as  Dryden  is 
concerned,  that  long  conflict  between  Homer  and  Virgil. 
The  result  is,  first  of  all,  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  virtues 
of  each  without  injustice  to  the  other.  But  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that,  as  Homer  was  Dryden's  favorite  in  youth,  so 
he  is  at  the  last.  In  fact  our  author  states  specifically  that 
he  has  fouud  Homer  more  according  to  his  genius  than  the 
Latin  poet.  And  in  passages  like  the  following  the  nature 
of  his  feeling  can  hardly  be  mistaken  :  "  The  action  of 
Homer,  being  more  full  of  vigor  than  that  of  Virgil,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  writer,  is  of  a  consequence  more 
pleasing  to  the  reader.  One  warms  you  by  degrees;  the 
other  sets  you  on  fire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his 
heat.  'Tis  the  same  difference  which  Longinus  makes 
betwixt  the  effects  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tully ; 
one  persuades,  the  other  commands."  *     Comparing  Chaucer 


'  ^^Let  the  French  and  Italians  value  themselves  on  their  regularity; 
strength  and  elevation  are  our  standard.  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
the  affected  purity  of  the  French  has  unsinewed  their  heroic  verse.  The 
language  of  an  epic  poem  is  almost  wholly  figurative  :  yet  they  are  so  fear- 
ful of  a  metaphor,  that  no  example  of  Virgil  can  encourage  them  to  be  bold 
with  safety.  Sure  they  might  warm  themselves  by  that  sprightly  blaxe, 
without  approaching  it  so  close  as  to  singe  their  wings ;  they  may  come  as 
near  it  as  their  master/'     ii,  229. 

«n,  253. 
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with  Ovid,  Drjden  comes  upon  the  subject  of  the  much 
admired  ^*tuni  of  words;"  as  the  poet  of  Charles  II  he 
had  much  admired  this  taking  ornament,  but  in  his  present 
mood  he  sees  that  in  strong  passions  it  is  always  to  be 
shunned.  As  to  Chaucer  he  speaks  praise  which  can  only 
be  compared  with  his  eulogy  of  Shakespeare:  ^^He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  most  wonderful  comprehensive  nature, 
because,  as  has  been  truly  observed  of  him,  he  has  taken 
into  the  compass  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  manners 
and  humors  (as  we  now  call  them)  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  in  his  age."  ^  "  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense;  leamM  in  all  sciences;  and,  therefore,  speaks  properly 
on  all  subjects."*  Even  the  verse  of  Chaucer,  the  meter 
of  which,  because  of  changes  in  pronunciation,  Dryden  was 
quite  imable  to  appreciate,  seemed  to  him  to  have  the  "  rude  V 
sweetness  of  a  Scotch  time  in  it."  Coming  at  a  time  when 
Chaucer  was  considered  "a  dry  old-fashioned  wit,"*  the 
exclusive  property  of  '^  some  old  Saxon  friends,"  thb  frank 
and  hearty  appreciation  has  an  astonishingly  modem  ring. 
Here  is  a  poet  who  seems  to  lack  most  of  the  qualities  of 
form  which  have  sometimes  appeared  to  Dryden  as  the 
essentials  of  poetry :  and  yet  he  is  praised  and  loved  for  the 
truth  of  nature  in  him  and  for  his  abundance  of  wit. 

This  preface,  written  only  a  few  months  before  Dryden's 
death,  is,  from  nearly  every  point  of  view,  one  of  his  best 
critical  works.  There  is  little  theorizing  here,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  original  comparison  and  sincere 
appreciation.  And  the  favorites  of  our  author's  last  days 
are  Homer  and  Chaucer.  It  is  the  inner  spirit  of  poetry  \/ 
which  seems  now  to  attract  him,  rather  than  niceties  of 
versification.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  material  which  he 

"ii,2C2.  'n,  257.  »n,  264. 
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is  treating  here  is  all  of  the  epic  kind  ;  and  it  has  been  for 
the  epic  that  he  has  heretofore  so  steadily  insisted  on  formal 
virtues. 

During  his  fifth  period  Dryden  has,  more  than  at  any  * 
other  time  of  his  life,  been  left  free  to  develop  his  per-' 
sonality.  Except  for  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  necessity 
of  writing  for  the  public,  he  has  been  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  form  of  activity  and  to  express  with  perfect  sincerity 
the  literary  tastes  which,  in  a  man  of  his  type,  naturally 
developed  under  favorable  influences.  Besides  being  free 
from  any  sort  of  restraint  Dryden  has  been  writing  during 
hb  last  years  as  the  recognized  master  of  English  poetry ; 
this,  joined  perhaps,  with  the  fact  that  he  has  dealt  chiefly 
with  classical  material,  has  given  him  a  fine  dignity  of 
manner  and  catholic  breadth  of  feeling.  This,  then,  is  the 
Dryden  of  the  last  phase ;  and  the  criticism  we  have 
examined  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from  such  a  man. 
Of  the  five  critical  documents  of  the  period,  the  first,  we 
have  seen,  was  transitional :  the  other  four,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  related  in  spirit  and  material  to  the  essays  of  the  first 
and  third  periods.  In  one  respect  they  indicate  a  distinct 
advance  over  all  their  predecessors :  Dryden  has  gained  in 
judicial  poise,  and  logicality  of  thought;  he  is  trying  to 
bring  together  his  instinctive  feelings  for  literature  and  his 
reasoned  theory.  This  very  efibrt,  to.be  sure,  savors  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  Dryden  has  not  again  struck  the 
dead-level  of  the  "prose-critics.''  He  has  still,  especially 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  the  fine,  free  spirit  of 
the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  and  the  preface  to  AUfor  Ixwe. 
It  is  mellowed  a  bit  by  age,  and  there  is  not  now  so  much 
of  the  fire  of  conflict  in  it,  but  it  is  still  ilie  same  in  its 
nature. 
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Conclusion. 

T. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  Dryden's  critical  activity  was  an  organic 
jart  of  his  life.  And  it  follows  as  a  corollary  of  this  state- 
ment that,  since  his  life,  because  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  age,  divides  itself  into  periods, 
his  criticism,  together  with  his  entire  literary  activity,^  falls 
into  approximately  corresponding  periods.     During  the  first 

^  John  Stumrt  Collinsy  in  his  extremely  valaable  work,  Dryden^i  Dramatie 
Theory  and  PraxU  (Leipzig,  1902),  makes  an  elaborate  comparison  of  Dry- 
den's  critical  theory  as  set  forth  in  the  prefaces  and  his  practise  in  the 
plays.  The  prefaces,  especially  the  passages  dealing  with  rime,  the 
anities,  the  decorum  of  the  stage,  and  the  like,  he  examines  in  order,  and 
in  connection  with  each  tries  to  make  out  whether  the  theory  enunciated 
is  developed  in  the  accompanying  play  or  in  other  plays  of  the  same 
period.  His  general  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  '^On  the  whole,  I  fail  to 
disooTer  any  such  intimate  connection  between  theory  and  praxis  in  Dry- 
den's  dramatic  authorship  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Nowhere 
does  he  say :  *  thus  and  thus  shall  be  written '  and  then  follow  up  these 
exact  lines."  After  recognizing  a  distinct  connection  between  Dryden's 
theory  and  practise  during  the  heroic  period,  Mr.  Collins  proceeds.  ^'A 
comparison  of  such  statements  of  individual  opinion  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Dryden's  emays,  prefaces,  and  dedications  regarding  points  of  dramatic 
technic,  with  his  practise  in  dramatic  composition,  leads  to  the  discovery 
of  the  lack  of  any  exact  organic  connection  in  every  particular  between  the 
two :  an  attempt  to  show  either  a  complete  reconciliation  between  theory 
and  praxis  or  a  complete  divergence  of  each  from  the  other  leads  to  no 
precise  results." 

The  obvious  comment  on  this  is  that  the  connection  which  was  sought  in 
oertmin  details  of  dramatic  theory  and  practise  might  have  been  found  in 
the  general  spirit  of  the  two.  Dryden  was  far  too  careless  a  play-wright 
to  work  oat  every  detail  according  to  theory :  but  the  essays  and  plays  of 
any  particular  period  were  acted  upon  by  the  same  general  influences,  were 
eqpraadons  of  the  same  personality  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  one  would  expect  to  find  in  them  substantial  agreement  as  to 
mood  and  porpoee. 
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of  these  Dryden,  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  a  young  poet 
still  upon  him^  has  not  yet  settled  upon  a  literary  ideal,  has 
not  yet  submitted  himself  to  the  dominance  of  a  formal 
scheme  of  theory ;  and  the  criticism  of  this  time  is  full  of 
genuine  appreciations  of  literature  and  remarkably  modem 
discussions  of  literary  problems.  The  second  period  exhibits 
a  striking  unity  of  development :  Dryden  becomes  the  great 
literary  favorite  of  the  court ;  in  hb  serious  plays  he  furnishes 
precisely  the  heroic  literature  which  the  court  demands ;  and 
in  his  criticism,  being  obliged  to  defend  this  literature,  he 
stretches  the  doctrines  of  neoclassicism  to  include  the  theory 
of  it,  and,  in  self-defense,  attacks  the  rival  drama  of  the 
great  Elizabethans.  During  the  third  period  our  author's 
central  motive  is  rebellion  against  all  that  he  has  lately 
believed  in  and  supported  :  attacked  by  numberless  foes,  he 
is  neglected,  if  not  actually  discountenanced  by  the  king ;  in 
his  serious  plays  he  discontinues  the  heroic  manner  for 
imitation  of  Shakespeare,  while  in  his  comedy  he  attacks  a 
notorious  court  vice ;  in  his  criticism  he  returns  to  the 
enthusiasms  of  his  first  period,  making  it  his  special  concern 
to  defend  real  poetry,  above  all  that  of  the  Elizabethans^ 
against  Carping  fault-finders.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
period  Dryden  is  called  back,  in  time  of  need,  to  the  service 
of  the  court ;  but  now,  instead  of  being  expected  to  write 
plays  for  the  royal  amusement,  he  is  set  to  produce  in  rapid 
succession,  pamphlets  and  satires  in  defense  of  his  master's 
cause :  and  the  criticism  produced  during  this  period  is,  as 
one  might  expect,  meager  in  quantity,  and  as  to  its  spirit, 
coldly  rationalistic,  approximating  the  character  of  eighteenth 
century  English  rationalism.  During  his  fifth  period  our 
author  gains  his  livelihood  chiefly  by  catering  to  the  con- 
stantly growing  literary  public,  and  thus  gains  moral  and 
intellectual  independence ;  after  having  failed  at  play- writing 
he  gives  almost  undivided  attention  to  his  translations  :   his 
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time  and  energy  being  now  entirely  taken  up  by  purely 
literary  labors,  his  critical  dissertations^  some  of  them  long 
and  carefiilly  worked  out,  gradually  increase  in  spirit  and 
originality  till  tbey  resemble  those  of  the  first  and  third 
periods;  they  differentiate  themselves  from  these  by  an 
evenness  of  tone  and  a  certainty  of  grasp,  and,  more 
especially,  by  an  evident  attempt  on  Dryden's  part  to 
harmonize  his  instinctive  feelings  toward  literature  with  his 
reasoned  judgments. 

11. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  clean-cut,  logical 
development  either  in  Dryden's  critical  methods  or  in  his 
formal  literary  creed.  In  1665,  when  he  wrote  the  Essay 
of  Dramatic  Poesy,  he  seems  to  have  been  master  of  all  the 
critiGal  tools  which  he  was  to  use  during  his  long  and  active 
career.  He  never  formally  adopted  and  defended  the 
doctrines  of  any  critical  school.  The  periods  in  his  critical 
evolution  which  I  have  attempted  to  define  are,  at  least  in 
chief  part,  the  results  of  his  adaptation  to  changing  condi- 
tions. But  these  changing  conditions  did  not  impose  upon 
him  a  profession  of  faith  in  abstract  principles.  Each  new 
environment  called  for  defense  of,  or  opposition  to,  certain 
literary  men  or  literary  types ;  and  though  the  development 
of  critical  theory  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student 
of  esthetics,  it  made  little  difference  to  Dryden,  or  to  those 
whom  he  tried  to  please,  just  how  he  went  about  his  task. 
Therefore  it  is  his  literary  allegiances,  rather  than  his 
literary  methods  or  theories,  which  divide  our  author^s 
criticism  into  periods. 

In  stating  that  abstract  theories  did  not  furnish  the  points 
of  departure  for  Dryden's  critical  development  I  do  not 
wish   to    imply  that  the  periods  of  this  development  are 
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formally   indistinguishable.     With    our   author's   dianging 
environment  and  the  consequent  variation  in  his  literary 
motives  and  purposes  there  naturally  went  alterations  in 
spirit  more  or  less  clearly  mirrored  in  his  formal  critical 
theory.    Before  attempting  formally  to  characterize  Dryden's 
critical  periods  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  classification 
of  critical  methods.    The  history  of  criticism  may  be  roughly  ^ 
represented  as  a  long  conflict  between  two  parties :  on  the '-' 
one  side  are  those  who  insist  on  understanding  what  they 
enjoy,  or,  as  it  has  often  worked  out  in  practice,  enjoying 
only  what  they  understand;  on  the  other  are  those  who 
allow  full  play  to  their  instinctive  feelings,  either  making  no 
inquiry  for  systematic  explanations,  or,  when  these  are  given, 
attempting   to   bend    them   to   the   task   of  justifying   the 
pleasurable    emotion    already    experienced.     These    parties  *" 
represent  two  opposite  types  of  mind — the  rationalistic  and- 
the  romantic. 

In  Dryden's  time  the  rationalists  were,  as  has  been  re- 
marked above,  of  two  sorts  :  on  the  one  hand  were  those  of 
the  French  jchool,  usually  called  neoclassicists,  rationalizing 
/^  j  literature  by  creating  it  in  accordance  with  logical  princi- 

j  pies ;  on  the  other  were  the  representatives  of  the  English 
^  ,  school  achieving  much  the  same  result  by  h6lding  literature 
'down  to  the  good-sense  standards  of  ordinary  life.'  The 
real  ^manticist.  of  course,  has  no  critical  method ;  absence 
of  method  is  the  very  essence  of  his  way  of  looking  at  art. 
When  he  begins  to  account  for  the  charm  of  romantic  litera- 
ture, as  did  the  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  develops 
in  the  direction  of  a  larger  rationalism.  A  really  romantic 
critic,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  term,  is  not 
merely  one  who  defends  romantic  literature — the  most  cold- 
blooded modern  rationalist  can  do  that — ^but  one  who  defends 

^  Cf.  ante  J  p.  117,  note. 
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ity  as  Matthew  Arnold  so  often  did,  by  an  immediate  appeal 
to  the  emotions. 

Looking  back  on  the  long  struggle  between  romanticism 
and  rationalism,  we  usually  give  our  sympathy  to  the 
former,  while  we  visit  with  something  like  scorn  the  dog- 
matic blindness  of  the  latter.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  judged  by  the  standards  of  our  taste,  the  rationalist  of 
the  past  has  usually  been  in  the  wrong  :  he  has  habitually 
supposed  his  analysis  complete  when,  perhaps,  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter  has  escaped  him.  But  although  the 
rationalist  of  outlived  periods  loses  nearly  all  the  cases 
which  he  pleads  before  the  jury  of  modem  opinion,  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  in  one  sense  the  history  of  criticism 
exhibits  him  in  the  character  of  victor.  His  analyses  have 
never  been  complete;  he  has  never  been  able,  either  to 
justify  the  literature  which  instinct  has  recognized  as  great 
or  to  outline  a  successful  theory  for  the  production  of  such 
literature.  But,  from  age  to  age,  his  critical  scheme  of 
things  has  widened  tremendously.  The  very  attacks  of  the 
romanticists  have  forced  upon  him  doctrines  which  have 
permitted  the  formal  recognition  of  the  romantic  types  of 
literature.  The  majority  of  modem  critics,  pouring  out  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  upon  seventeenth  century  rationalists, 
are  merely  later  rationalists  with  a  widened  scheme  of 
esthetic  theory. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  seventeenth  century  the 
rationalistic  creed  seemed  to  be  narrowing  itself  down, 
crystalizing  itself.  Just  at  this  time,  nevertheless,  men 
like  Dryden,  largely  romantic  in  their  temperament,  were 
attempting  to  force  upon  it  the  historical  manner  of  looking 
at  literature.^  In  one  sense  the  historical  method  com- 
bines, and  mediates  between,  rationalism  and  romanticism: 

^Cr.  p.  74^  note  2. 
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it  attempts,  by  historical  analysis,  to  explain  all  types  and 
view-points.  But  in  another  sense  it  is  merely  a  rationalism 
made  broad  enough  to  include  everything  else ;  its  attempt  is 
always  to  make  intelligible  the  creation  and  character  of 
works  of  art. 

In  attempting  to  give  formal  characterization  to  the  periods 
of  Dryden's  critical  development  we  should  bear  in  mind 
these  four  methods  of  criticism,  with  the  definijtions  which 
have  been  given  to  them  :  the  romantic,  the  Freilch  jational- 
istic,  or  neoclassic,  the  English  rationalistic,  and  the 
historical.  One  should  also  remember  that  Dryden's  transi- 
tions were  not  conscious  and  formal,  that  he  was  always  bent 
on  vindicating  his  man,  his  poem,  his  type  of  literature,  never 
on  exhibiting  a  method  of  criticism.  With  the  reservations 
which  these  statements  imply  the  following  generalizations 
are  approximately  accurate.  During  his  first  period  Dryden 
used  practically  all  four  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
defined  above ;  but  the  period  is  given  its  prevailing  character 
by  the  fact  that  the  English  rationalistic  way  of  looking  at 
literature  played  a  decidedly  subordinate  part,  and  that  the 
romantic  method  stood  out  prominently  above  the  others.  The 
second  period  was  characterized  by  a  kind  of  pseudo-neo- 
classicism — a  classicism  stretched  and  perverted  into  a  defense 
of  the  English  heroic  play.  It  was  in  the  third  period  that 
the  romantic  method  came  to  its  own  :  this  is  the  only  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  Dryden's  theory  at  which  the  rationalistic 
spirit  approached  the  vanishing  point.  The  fourth  period 
belonged  entirely  to  the  rationalistic  mood ;  and,  though  the 
distinction  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  English  rationalism,  rather  than  French^  which 
dominated  during  this  time.  The  fifth  period  resembles,  in 
a  limited  sense,  the  first:  in  both  of  them  we  have  all  of 
Dryden's  methods  and  theories  side  by  side.  The  diflTerence 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  fij«t 
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period  all  of  these  methods  and  theories  flourished  simulta- 
neously without  any  attempt,  on  Dryden's  part,  at  a  logical 
coordination,  during  the  last,  our  author,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  rationalist  still  strong  upon  him,  toned  them  all  down 
and  attempted  to  bring  them  into  harmony.  Nevertheless 
the  last  period  was  marked,  especially  toward  the  end,  by  a 
decided  dominance  of  the  romantic  manner.  The  historical 
method  was  not  especially  characteristic  of  any  period :  it 
was  conspicuous  at  all  the  stages  of  Dryden's  development 
except  the  fourth,  the  rationalistic  stage. 

Wm.  E.  Bohn. 
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IV.— ITALIAN   PROTOTYPES  OF  THE  MASQUE 

AND  DUMB  SHOW. 

I.  History  and  Definition  op  the  Word  Masque. 

As  the  Italian  origin  of  the  Masque  has  been  questioned 
in  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject 
(R.  Brotanek,  Die  JSngliscken  Maahenspiele,  Wien  und  Leip- 
zig, 1902),  it  seems  worth  while  to  examine  the  history  of 
the  word  and  the  circumstances  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
lish. Brotanek  thinks  that  it  came  from  the  French,  but  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  first  place  that  the  form  masque 
is  not  found  in  sixteenth  century  English ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  French  masque  has  never  meant  the  perform- 
ance but  always  the  performer  or  the  domino  worn.  Cot- 
grave  gives  masque  as  the  synonym  for  "a  maske^or  a 
woman/'  but  for  "maske"  without  this  qualification  *^mas- 
queradey  masquerie,  barboire/'  just  as  he  gives  for  "mum- 
mery or  mumming "  "  mommerie,  masquerade,  barboire." 
Littr6  cites  only  one  example  of  the  use  in  French  of  masque 
for  a  form  of  entertainment,  and  that  is  from  a  modem 
author,  with  special  reference  to  the  English  masques,  which 
are  elaborately  described.  It  has  hitherto  been  held  that  the 
first  use  of  the  word  in  English  in  the  sense  of  an  entertain- 
ment occurs  in  an  entry  in  the  Idber  Numerator.  Scacarii 
of  Henry  VIII  under  date  Easter,  1515,  quoted  by  Collier, 
I,  78,  n:  "  Johi  Farlyon  Custod.  Vestuarum  sive  apparatuum 
omniimi  singulorum  jocorum  larvatorum  vocat.  Maskes 
Bevelles  and  Disguysings.''  But  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  has 
made  it  clear  in  his  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Revels  Officey 
just  published,  that  John  Farlyon  was  not  appointed  yeoman 
or  keeper  of  the  King^s  vestures  or  apparel  of  masks,  revels, 
140 
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and  disguisings  till  1534/  and  that  Collier's  6  Henry  VIII 
(1515)  should  be  26  Henry  VIII  (1535).  Similarly  the 
mention  of  the  Palmer's  mask,  which  Brotanek  ascribes  to 
1518,  must  now  be  placed  after  Farlyon's  death  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  Bridges,  in  1539,  both  these 
events  being  referred  to  in  the  document  itself.^  The  first 
use  of  the  word  "  maske  "  that  I  have  found  is  in  the  Revels 
Accounts  for  1527, — "6  [yds]  for  the  black  maskelers, 
and  6  for  the  great  maske.  '^  *  The  court  entertainment  of 
Epiphany,  1512,  later  described  by  Hall  as  "a  maske,''  is 
stated  in  the  Accounts  of  that  year  to  have  been  performed 
by  "12  nobyll  personages,  inparylled  with  blew  damaske 
and  yelow  damaske  long  gowns  and  hoods  with  hats  after 
the  maner  of  meskelyng  in  Etaly."  *  Another  "  maskalyne*' 
aftier  the  manner  of  Italy  is  recorded  under  date  Mardi, 
1519,*  and  Collier  extracts  from  "The  Kynges  boke  of 
payments  "  one  made  in  December  of  the  same  year  "  opon 
a  warraunt  for  the  revells  called  a  maskelyn."  *  We  have 
also  in  the  Accounts  "  4  pr.  of  hosen  for  the  4  maskellors  *' 
(1514),  "the  meskeler  of  New  Hall,"  "maskeling  gowns 
and  hoods,"  "  meskellyng  hood,"  "  meskellyng  apparel,"  to 
prepare  a  meskeller,"  "four  gentlemen  in  blue  satin  with 
meskelyn,"  (all  in  1520),  "a  maskellar  held  at  Greenwich" 
(1521)  afterwards  described  three  times  in  the  same  docu- 
ment as  a  "  maskeller,"  "  8  maskeler  coats,"  "18  garments 
for  the  maskeller  (1522),  "a  meskeler  of  6  gentlemen" 
(1526).^    Mask  seems  to  come  from  a  Teutonic  root  meaning 

^LeUera  and  Papers  Foreign  and  Domestic  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
arranged  and  catalogued  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  vol.  vu,  p.  560. 

*/Wi,  vol.  n,  pt.  n,  p.  1517.  'i6ia.,  vol.  rv,  pt  n,  p.  1606. 

*IWrf.,  vol.  n,  pt  n,  p.  1497. 

•iWi,  vol.  m,  pt  I,  p.  35.  •!,  76,  «. 

»VoL  I,  p.  718;  vol.  in,  pt  n,  pp.  1550,  1552,  1556,  1557,  1558;  vol. 
rv,  p.  838. 
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a  net,  represented  in  O.  E.  bj  max  (*ma9c)  and  in  M.  E.  bj 
manke  {Prompt.  Parv,  maske  of  a  nette,  macula) ;  in  both 
M.  E.  and  O.  F.  we  have  mascle,  meaning  a  mesh  or  stain. 
It  was  perhaps  through  a  confusion  of  native  and  foreign 
forms  that  these  various  uses  arose.  Hall,  whose  Chronicle 
was  first  published  in  1542,  uses  in  general  the  term 
"maskc,"  but  he  has  also  "maskery"  and  "maskeler." 
Hall  calls  the  performers  "maskers,"  but  a  letter  of  1519 
quoted  by  Ellis  uses  the  phrase  "  in  maskyr."  More  in  1532 
writes  "  their  maskers  taken  of,"  and  in  Thomas's  Italian 
Gnimmar  (1548)  masker  t)*aDslates  maaehera.  In  the  &ce 
of  this  diversity  of  usage  it  appears  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  exercised  by 
French,  Italian,  and  the  older  elements  of  English.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  "  maske  "  was  preceded  by  "  maskeler  " 
and  "  maskelyn  "  as  the  name  of  the  entertainment,  and  by 
"maskyr"  for  the  domino  worn. 

When  we  pass  from  the  origin  of  the  word  to  the  origin 
of  the  thing  we  reach  surer  ground.  Brotanek,  indeed, 
contends  that  the  phrase,  "  after  the  manner  of  meskelyng 
in  Etaly,"  (juoted  above  from  the  Revels  Accounts,  refers 
only  to  tlio  costumes,  and  he  points  out  that  at  similar 
entertainments  in  1510  Turkish,  Russian,  and  Prussian 
costumes  were  used.  But  tlie  Accounts  show  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1511,  21 1  yards  of  blue  velvet  were  used  "for 
bonnets,  Milan  fiishion,"  and  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year 
six  ladies  appeared  "  in  Melen  apparel,''  ^  so  that  the  Italian 
costume  in  1512  was  in  itself  no  novelty;  nor  does  Bro- 
tanek's  theory  explain  why  the  revel  held  on  March  7, 
1519,  is  also  called  a  "maskalyne"  after  the  manner  of 
lidlj^,'^  although  the  articles  furnished  include  ladies'  petti- 
coats of  Sinmish  work.     But  the  really  decisive  authority 


*Vol.  II,  pt,  II,  pp.  1496-7.  *Ihid.f  voL  m,  pt  I,  p. 
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on  this  issue  is  the  fuller  description  in  HalFs  chronicle  of 
the  entertainment  of  1512  referred  to  in  the  extract  from  the 
Revels  Accounts  quoted  above  : — 

On  the  dale  of  the  Epiphanie  at  night,  the  kyng  with  a.  xi.  other  were 
disguised,  after  the  maner  of  Italie,  called  a  maske,  a  thjng  not  seen  afore 
in  Englande,  thei  were  appareled  in  garmentes  long  and  brode,  wrought 
all  with  gold,  with  viser^  and  cappes  of  gold  and  after  the  banket  doen, 
these  Maskers  came  in,  with  sixe  gentlemen  disguised  in  silk  bearyng  staffe 
torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce,  some  were  content,  and  some  that 
knewe  the  fashion  of  it  refused,  because  it  was  not  a  thyng  commonly  seen. 
And  after  thei  daunced  and  commoned  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
Maske  Ls,  thei  tooke  their  leave  and  departed,  and  so  did  the  Quene,  and 
all  the  ladies. 

In  the  passage  in  Holinshed  in  which  this  paragraph  is 
reproduced,  the  words  "  that  knewe  the  fashion  of  it "  and 
"  because  it  was  not  a  thyng  commonly  seen  "  are  omitted, 
and  Brotanek  thinks  the  omission  significant.  As  his  expla- 
nation is  vital  to  his  whole  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Masque,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

Offenbar  empfand  er  [Holinshed]  also  den  scheinbaren  Widersprucb, 
der  zwischen  diesen  beiden  Satzchen  und  dem  vorausgehenden  besteht, 
und  fragte  sich  :  wie  sollten  die  Damen  den  Branch  bei  diesen  Unterhal- 
tongen  kennen,  und  wie  darf  die  AufiFuhrung  pldtzlich  als  etwas  nur 
Ungewohnliches  bezeichnet  werden,  wenn  es  sich  eine  ganz  neue  Form 
handelte — denn  so  verstand  schon  er  den  Ausdruck  ''a  thyng  not  seen 
afore,'' 

Wenn  wir  aber,  ¥rie  vorgeschlagen,  den  letzteren  Ausdruck  einzig  auf 
das  Costiim  beziehen,  die  Bemerkung  ^^nota  thyng  commonly  seen"  dagegen 
auf  die  Form  der  Maskerade,  so  fallt  jeder  Widerspruch  sogleich  hinw^, 
und  die  Weigerung  einiger  Damen  erklart  sich  folgendermassen :  sie 
wussten  von  fruher  her,  dass  es  zum  guten  Ton  (the  fashion  of  it)  gehort  und 
die  Illusion  aufrecht  erhielt,  wenn  sie  iiber  den  ungewohnlichen  Anblick 
der  Vermummten  (a  thing  not  commonly  seen)  erschrocken  thaten. 

Now  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  omissions 
from  Holinshed — and  such  omissions  are  not  unusual  in  the 
copying  of  Abraham  Fleming,  who  supplied  the  extracts 
from  Hall — it  must  be  said,  with  all  respect  to  Brotanek^ 
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whose  investigation  is  a  thoroughgoing  and  valuable  one, 
that  the  English  words  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  he 
places  on  them.  ^*  That  knewe  the  fashion  of  it "  does  not 
mean  "dass  es  zum  guten  Ton  behort/'  and  "because  it  was 
not  a  thyng  commonly  seen^'  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
pretended  terror  of  the  ladies  "uber  den  ungewohnlichen 
Anblick  derVermummten.'^ 

But  why  is  it  necessary  to  take  Hall's  words  in  any  other 
than  their  obvious  meaning?  He  evidently  intended  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  the  court  entertainment  of 
Epiphany,  1512,  and  preceding  entertainments  of  a  similar 
character.  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  general  similarity, 
for  immediately  preceding  the  paragraph  above  quoted  we 
have  the  following  : — 

And  against  Newyeres  night,  was  made  in  the  halle  a  Oastle,  gates, 
towers,  and  dungion,  garnished  with  artilerie,  and  weapon  after  the  moste 
warlike  fashion  :  and  on  the  frount  of  the  castle,  was  written  U  Fortretse 
dangeruity  and  within  the  castle  were  yi.  Ladies,  clothed  in  Rosset  Satio, 
laide  all  over  with  leves  of  Grolde,  and  evrj  owde,  knit  with  laces  of  blewe 
silke  and  golde.     On  their  heddes,  coyfes,  and  cappes  all  of  gold. 

After  this  castle  had  been  caried  about  the  hal,  and  the  quene  bad 
beheld  it,  in  came  the  kyng  with  five  other,  appareled  in  coates,  the  one 
halfe  of  msset  satjn,  spangled  with  spangels  of  fine  gold,  the  other  halfe 
riche  clothe  of  gold,  on  their  heddes  cappes  of  russet  satin,  embroudered 
with  workes  of  fine  golde  bullion.  These  vi.  assaulted  the  castle,  the 
Indies  sejng  them  so  lustie  and  coragious,  wer  content  to  solace  with  them, 
and  upon  farther  communicacion,  to  yeld  the  castle,  and  bo  thei  came  douoe 
and  daunced  a  long  space.  And  after  the  ladies  led  the  knights  into  the 
castle,  and  then  the  castle  sodainly  vanished,  out  of  their  sightes. 

Hall  continues :  "  On  the  dale  of  the  Epiphanie  at  night, 
the  kyng  with  a.  xi.  other  were  disguised,  after  the  maner 
of  Italic,  called  a  maske,  a  thyng  not  seen  afore  in  Eng- 
lande.'^  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  the  maske  was  ^^a 
thyng  not  seen  afore  in  Englande,^'  and  the  question  arises, 
what  was  the  novelty  which  distinguished  this  maske,  in 
Hall's  mind,  from  the  entertainment  he  had  just  described  ? 
Disguisings,  dances  in  costume  with  torches  and  dialogue^ 
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had  been  known  in  England  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
and  are  abundantly  described  by  Hall  himself.  It  is  best 
to  let  him  tell  his  own  story,  in  spite  of  repetition  :  "  These 
Maskers  came  in  ...  .  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce, 
some  were  content,  and  some  that  knewe  the  fashion  of  it 
refiised,  because  it  was  not  a  thyng  commonly  seen.'^  There 
seems  no  difficulty  in  understanding  these  lines.  The  maske 
was  a  novelty,  although  not  unknown  by  hearsay,  and 
because  it  was  "  not  a  thyng  commonly  seen,"  i.  e.,  not  an 
established  court  usage,  some  ladies  declined  to  take  part  in 
it.  The  phrase  "  the  fashion  of  it "  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  sentence :  "  thei  daunced  and  commoned  together,  as 
the  fashion  of  the  Maske  is.'^  This  element  of  dancing  and 
conversation  between  the  maskers  and  selected  spectators 
was  new,*  and  is  regarded  by  Hall  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  maske.  Thus  he  says  of  the  eight  maskers 
with  white  beards  at  New  Hall,  Essex,  in  September,  1619, 
that  'Hhey  daunsed  with  ladies  sadly,  and  communed  not 
with  the  ladies  after  the  fassion  of  Maskers."  When  the 
Queen  plucked  off  their  visors  it  appeared  that  they  were 
all  "  somwhat  aged,  the  youngest  man  was  fiftie  at  the  least. 
The  ladies  had  good  sporte  to  se  these  auncient  persones 
Maskers."  In  the  King's  Maske,  which  followed,  "every 
Masker  toke  a  ladie  and  daunsed :  and  when  they  had 
daunsed  and  commoned  together  a  great  while  their  visers 
were  taken   of,   and   then   the   ladies   knewe   them."      So 

^  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  conclusion  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  nnpnblished  doctoral  thesis  by  John  Chester  Adams  ( May,  1904) 
in  the  Yale  University  Library,  to  which  I  had  not  access  at  the  time  the 
above  paper  was  written : — **A  scrupulously  careful  examination  of  all 
the  existing  evidence  on  the  subject  fails  to  reveal  the  slightest  indication 
of  any  earlier  masquerade  at  court  in  which  the  maskers,  as  on  this 
occasion,  in  Hall's  words,  'desired  the  ladies  to  daunoe,'  and  'daunced 
and  commoned  together'  with  them  'as  the  fashion  of  the  Maske  is.' " 
Dr.  Adams  and  I,  on  this  and  other  points,  have  arrived  independently  at 
thfl  lame  ooDclnsioiis. 
10 
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Cavendish  says  in  his  lAft  of  Oardinal  Wobey:  "There 
wanted  no  dames,  nor  damoseles,  meete  or  apt  to  daonoe 
with  the  maskers/' 

We  arrive  then,  relying  mainly  on  Hall,  at  the  following 
definition  :  '^  The  masque  was  an  evening  entertainment  in 
which  the  chief  performers  were  masked  courtiers,  accom- 
panied by  torchbearers,  all  in  costumes  appropriate  to  the 
device  presented  :  the  elements  of  song  and  dialogue  were 
developed  later,  the  original  nucleus  being  dances  and  con- 
versation with  spectators  selected  by  the  masquers.'' 

When  we  consider  the  slight  difference  between  the  masque 
as  thus  defined  and  the  earlier  English  entertainments  known 
as  disguisings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  distinction  Hall 
established  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  his  successors. 
In  Holinshed  entertainments  before  1512,  extracted  from 
Hall,  are  described  in  the  side-notes  as  "  maskes,"  and  the 
term  is  even  applied  to  a  "mummerie"  of  1400.  Bacon, 
summing  up  the  character  of  Henry  VII  at  the  end  of  his 
History,  writes  of  him  :  "In  triumphs  of  justs  and  tourneys 
and  balls  and  masks  (which  they  then  called  disguises)  he 
was  rather  a  princely  and  gentle  spectator  than  seemed  much 
to  be  delighted."  Jonson  in  The  Masque  of  Augura  (1623) 
makes  Notch  say  to  the  Groom  of  the  Revels :  "  Disguise 
was  the  old  English  word  for  a  masque,  sir,  before  you  were 
an  implement  belonging  to  the  Revels,"  and  the  groom 
replies :  "  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  oflBce  now,  I  assure 
you,  sir.  I  have  served  here,  man  and  boy,  a  prenticeship 
or  twain,  and  I  should  know."  In  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  (1634), 
V,  i,  we  have  the  following: — 

Pan.        A  masque  !  what's  that  ? 
Scri,        A  mumming  or  a  shew, 

With  vizards  and  fine  clothes. 
Clench.    A  disguise,  neighbour. 

Is  the  true  word. 
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Still;  the  tradition  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  masque  was 
not  entirely  lost.  Marlowe  makes  Graveston  say  in  Edward 
II,  I,  i:  "Music  and  poetry  is  his  delight;  Therefore  I'll 
have  Italian  masks  by  night.''  And  in  Chapman's  Monsieur 
d* Olive,  I,  i,  Rhoderique  looks  back  to  the  time  "when 
Coaches,  when  Perwigges,  and  painting,  when  Maskes,  and 
Masking:  in  a  word  when  Court  and  Courting  was  un- 
knowne." 

II.  Early  Italian  Examples. 

If  court  entertainments  of  the  kind  described  above  were 
unknown  in  Italy  before  the  sixteenth  century,  or  if  the 
means  of  communication  between  Italy  and  England  at  the 
time  were  slight,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  rejecting 
the  testimony  of  Hall's  Chronicle  and  the  Revels  Accounts 
as  to  the  Italian  origin  of  the  Masque.  But  the  means  of 
oonmiunication  between  the  two  countries  were  abundant, 
as  every  student  of  the  Renascence  knows.  The  travels  of 
Englishmen  in  Italy  are  frequently  commented  upon  by  the 
English  and  Italian  writers  of  the  time,  and  there  had  been 
for  many  years  a  steady  stream  of  Italians  to  England. 
Brotanek  himself,  following  Collier  and  other  authorities, 
gives  a  list  of  Italians  employed  by  Henry  VIII,  some  of 
them  in  the  preparation  and  performance  of  court  entertain- 
ments. One  of  these,  Leonardo  Friscobaldo,  gentleman 
usher  of  the  Chamber,  was  granted  an  annuity  of  fifty 
marks  in  January,  1513,^  and  in  January,  1515,  was  paid 
£247.12.7  for  "diverse  velwets,  and  other  sylks  for  the 
disguysing."  *  Later  in  the  same  year  Friscobaldo  and  An- 
tonio Cavalero  were  employed  in  the  decoration  of  a  pageant 
to  be  called  "the  Pallys  Marchallyn."  *    In  1517  there  was 

^  Ldten  and  Papers,  ed.  Brewer,  vol.  i,  p.  479. 

'Collier,  i,7^n.  >  Brewer,  voL  u,  pt.  n,  p.  1503. 
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also  at  the  English  court  a  musician  Masaoone^  who  later 
returned  to  Italy  and  composed  a  five-part  song  for  the  mar- 
riage entertainment  of  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici  (1539).^ 

The  means  of  communication  being  admittedly  ample,  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  entertainments  such  as  are 
described  above  had  earlier  parallels  at  the  Italian  courts. 
The  use  of  the  mask  at  Carnival  time  was  common  in  Italy 
from  a  very  early  date,  and  allegorical  entertainments  or 
dances  in  costume,  similar  in  character  to  the  English 
pageants  or  disguisings,  are  found  in  Italy  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Uberti  included  a  section  Del  modo 
di  iriumphare  in  his  Dittamondo.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  so  far  back.  Entertainments  more  nearly  contemporary 
are  likelier  to  have  given  the  suggestion  for  the  English 
maskes.  At  the  third  marriage  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  (1501-2), 
there  were  elaborate  masked  dances  in  costume  by  torchlight 
at  the  Roman  court,  in  which  her  brother  Cesare  took  part,* 
and  at  the  Carnival  of  1501  the  Venetian  ambassador  in 
vain  tried  to  engage  the  Pope's  attention  on  the  subject  of 
war  against  the  Turks,  because  the  latter  was  amusing 
himself  by  watching  the  maskers  from  a  balcony  (quel 
stava  a  un  balcon  a  veder  mascare).*  A  day  or  two  later 
we  read :  "  Si  sta  a'  piaceri  di  far  mascare,  e  il  Papa  non 
dk  audientia."  In  1503  even  Cardinals  appeared  in  mask- 
ing costume  (da  mascara)  and  an  allegorical  entertainment 
was  given  which  Burchard  thus  describes  in  his  diary: — 
'^Post  prandium,  in  prima  aula,  factum  fuit  quoddam 
spectaculum  ad  instantiam  Cucholi  calcetarii,  quod  non  erat 
neque  Tragedia,  neque  Comedia,  sed  quedam  inventiva  ad 
laudem  Papae  et  gloriam  suam."  Nor  did  Rome  stand 
alone  in  these  amusements.     The  Florentines  were  famous 


^jyAncona,  Origini  (second  edition),  n,  362,  n. 

'  Gregorovius,  Lucrezia  BorgicLj  pp.  207-8,  and  416-7  (Italian  edition). 

'  Sanuto,  DiarU,  quoted  by  D*  Anoona,  D,  73. 
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toT  them,  and  the  Venetians  took  their  momarie  with  them 
even  as  &r  as  Constantinople.^  At  Mantua  in  1495  two 
representations  were  given  at  court,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  appeared  gorgeously 
attired  to  represent  Virtue.  The  second  was  done  entirely 
bj  Messer  2iafrano  and  his  family.  In  the  triumphal  car 
of  Modesty  he  had  his  four  children,  and  the  elder  daughter 
recited  verses,  in  Latin  and  in  the  vulgar,  all  in  praise  of 
the  reigning  Marquis.  Then  the  dancing  was  renewed,  and 
lasted  till  eight  hours  after  sunset  to  the  great  delight  of  all.' 
This  last  entertainment  is  called  a  Farsa,  and  the  same 
name  is  given  to  one  devised  by  Sannazaro  for  Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  in  1492,  which  offers  the  closest  parallel 
to  the  English  maskes  '^  after  the  manner  of  Italy .'^  In 
the  midst  of  the  hall  a  temple  was  built  with  twenfy 
columns,  upon  which  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  arms 
of  Castile  was  flown  as  Mahomet  was  driven  out  lamenting 
the  recent  victories  of  the  Catholic  kings  in  Granada.  Then 
came  Faith,  richly  dressed  and  crowned  with  laurel,  cele- 
brating the  same,  and  next  Gladness  (Letizia)  gorgeously 
clad,  with  three  companions,  playing  on  the  viol,  comemuae 
flute,  and  rebeck.  After  a  harmonious  concord  of  voices  and 
instruments,  Gladness  made  a  speech,  concluding  thus  :-^ 

A  balli  e  canti 
Venite  tutti  quanti : — or  giochi  e  risL 
A  che  pur  state  aasigi  ? — O  lieta  schiera, 
£ooo  qui  Primavera  :^-ecco  qui  fiori, 

Ecco  Boayi  adori ; — eoco  diletto  ;  o  A 

Bidete  voi,  e  pianga  sol  Maometto. 

''When  Gladness  had  finished  her  speech,  she  scattered 
flowers  and   sweet  herbs,   and  returned  singing  into   th^ 

^Sanuto,  DiarU,  quoted  bj  D'Anoona,  ii,  124,  n. 
'  Letter  from  Johannes  de  Qonzaga  to  Isabella  d'Este,  given  in  Torraca, 
11  UkOto  ikOimo  dei  mcoU  XHI,  XIV,  XV,  pp.  326-7. 
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temple.  Thenoe  issued  suddenly  the  trumpets  playing,  all 
richly  clad  after  the  same  fisiahion,  and  after  the  fool,  the 
most  illustrious  Prince  of  Capua  with  the  others  in  masque- 
rade (mumia),  delicately  clad  after  the  fashion  of  the  Lord 
of  Castile  in  green  and  scarlet,  with  long  robes  of  crimson 
silk,  black  bonnets,  and  their  other  garments,  down  to  the 
feet,  of  damask  and  beaten  gold,  scarlet  and  green,  and 
richly  embroidered  stockings,  dancing  with  torches  in  their 
hands.  Then  each  took  a  lady  by  the  hand,  and  danced 
with  her  high  and  low  (ball5  la  sua  alta  e  bassa) ;  and  with 
torches  in  hand  they  returned,  and  so  ended  the  feast  for 
that  evening."  ^ 

Here  we  have  an  exact  parallel  with  the  English  maske 
— disguised  courtiers  with  torches,  who  dance  with  ladies 
selected  from  the  spectators.  In  the  entrance  of  the  fool  we 
have  a  prototype  of  the  later  English  anti-masque. 

III.   The  Intermedii. 

In  addition  to  these  Representations  and  Farces,  it  was 
the  custom,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  regular  drama 
in  Italy,  to  have  allegorical  dances  between  the  acts.  In 
studying  this  subject  we  have  not  only  the  invaluable  help 
of  D'Ancona,  but  more  recent  works  by  Angelo  Solerti  (ie 
origini  dd  melodramma,  Testimonianze  dei  corUemporanei, 
1903.  OK  albori  del  melodramma,  1904—6).  In  both  these 
works  he  quotes  the  remark  of  Giovan  Battista  Doni  that  "it 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  introduce  into  dramatic  per- 
formances some  kind  of  song,  either  in  the  form  of  intermedii 
between  the  acts,  or  within  the  act  itself  in  connection  with 
some  event  represented."  Thus  the  Orfeo  of  Poliziano  (1471), 
which  had  originally  the  form  of  a  Sacra  Rappresentazione 

^Le  opere  volgari  di  SaniKuaro  (1783),  n,  pp.  112-121. 
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or  Miracle  Play,  ended  with  a  kind  of  Carnival  song  by  the 
Bacchantes,  who  carry  off  the  head  of  Orpheus  in  triumph. 
The  FaAuJa  di  Oaephalo  (1487),  has  songs  and  dances  at  the 
end  of  each  of  its  five  acts.  A  Florentine  Farsa,  attributed 
by  D'Ancona  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  at  the 
end  of  each  act  the  direction  :  suonasi  o  caniam.  When  the 
performance  of  Latin  comedies  became  a  regular  feature  of 
court  life  at  Ferrara,  these  intercalated  selections  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  were  elaborated  into  intermediiy  in 
which  dances  in  costume  were  the  chief  attraction,  especially 
for  spectators  of  small  erudition.  Those  at  the  performance 
of  the  Menaechmi  in  1491  are  described  by  the  Milanese 
ambassadors  in  a  letter  to  their  Duke :  the  first  was  a  Morris 
dance  with  torches ;  the  second,  Apollo  with  the  Nine  Muses, 
who  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute ;  the  third,  a 
Morris  dance  of  peasants  with  implements  of  labour,  with 
which  they  beat  time  to  the  music.  In  1499  there  were 
still  more  elaborate  intermedii,  presented  by  144  performers, 
all  gorgeously  attired.  When  the  first  Italian  comedy, 
Ariosto's  Oassaria,  was  acted  in  1508,  there  were,  of  course, 
intermedii,  and  the  spectators  were  especially  pleased  with  a 
Morris  dance  of  cooks,  warmed  with  wine,  wearing  pans 
on  which  they  beat  time  with  wooden  sticks.  At  the 
performance  of  Ariosto's  second  comedy,  Gli  Soppositi, 
in  1509,  a  spectator  writes:  "The  intermedii  were  all  of 
songs  and  music,  and  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  Vulcan 
with  the  Cyclops  forged  arrows  to  the  sound  of  fifes,  beating 
time  with  hammers  and  with  bells  attached  to  their  legs, 
and  having  finished  this  business  of  tlie  arrows  with  the 
blowing  of  bellows,  they  made  a  Morris  dance  with  the  said 
hammers.*' 

There  were  new  irdermedii  at  the  first  performance  of 
/  Suppodti  in  verse  at  Rome  in  1519,  the  last  being  a 
Morris  dance  representing  the  story  of  Gorgon.     Elaborate 
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intermedii  setting  forth  the  myths  of  Jason,  Venus,  Neptune, 
Juno,  and  Cupid  adorned  the  first  representation  of  Bib- 
biena's  Cdlandra  at  Urbino  in  1513,  and  at  the  same  time 
two  oUier  comedies  were  performed  of  which  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  names  of  the  authors,  Nicola  Grassi,  the 
Duke's  Chancellor,  and  Guidobaldo  Rugiero.  But  the  writer 
of  the  MS.  (probably  the  Duke's  librarian)  gives  a  full 
account  of  one  of  the  intermediiy  which  had  the  rare  distinc- 
tion of  being  performed  twice.  In  Grassi's  comedy  Italy 
appeared  in  this  intermedio,  tormented  and  despoiled  by 
barbarians,  and  attempted  to  recite  some  lamentable  verses. 
Twice,  as  if  in  an  extremity  of  sorrow,  she  stopped  in  her 
recitation,  and,  as  if  bewildered,  went  off  the  stage,  giving 
the  spectators  the  impression  that  she  had  lost  the  power 
of  speech.  But  in  the  second  performance  of  this  intermedio 
for  the  comedy  of  Rugiero,  a  few  days  later,  as  Italy  called 
to  her  aid  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  an  armed  man  appeared  in 
a  splendid  Morris  dance,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  drove  away  from  about  Italy  the  barbarians 
who  had  despoiled  her.  Then  he  turned  to  her  while  a 
most  beautiful  Morris  dance  was  played,  replaced  her  crown 
upon  her  head,  and  accompanied  her  in  time  to  the  music 
off  the  stage — a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  D'Ancona 
gives  (ii,  105-6)  some  of  the  verses  recited  by  Italy  on  this 
occasion,  and  attributes  them  to  Baldassare  Castiglione,  who 
visited  the  English  Court  in  1506  to  receive  the  Order  of 
the  Grarter  on  behalf  of  his  master,  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 

The  intermedii  were  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
distracted  attention  from  the  play,  to  the  disgust  of  drama- 
tists and  critics.  Trissino  in  his  Poetica  says:  ^'Instead 
of  choruses,  there  are  introduced  into  the  comedies  of  to^^j 
music  and  dancing  and  other  things  required  for  intermedii, 
things  altogether  unconnected  with  the  action  of  the  comedy, 
and  then  so  many  buffoons  and  jesters  are  introduced  that 
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they  make  another  comedy,  a  most  inconvenient  thing,  pre- 
venting the  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  play/' 
Ingegneri  in  his  IHscarso  delta  Poesia  rappresentcUiva  (1568) 
writes :  "  Comedies,  however  laughter-provoking  they  may 
be,  are  no  longer  appreciated,  unless  attention  is  drawn  to 
them  by  sumptuous  intermedii  and  very  expensive  shows/' 
Grazzini  (II  Lasca)  in  the  Prologue  to  La  Strega  (1582) 
says:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  splendour  and  beauty 
of  the  irUermediiy  which  for  the  most  part  represent  Muses, 
Nymphs,  Loves,  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Demigods,  injure  comedy, 
and  make  it  appear  poor  and  ugly.  .  .  .  They  used  to  make 
tfUermedii  to  help  out  the  comedies,  but  now  they  make 
comedies  to  help  out  the  intermedii."  In  a  Madrigal  by  the 
same  writer  comedy  complains  of  the  intermedii^  which  were 
introduced  for  her  adornment,  and  will  soon  deprive  her  of 
life  unless  Phoebus  comes  to  her  aid : — 

La  Qmmedia  ehe  ti  duol  degli  IniermediL 

Muera,  da  oostor  che  gilL  trovati 

Fiir  per  seryirmi  e  per  mio  omamento 

Laoerar  tutta  e  oonsomarmi  aento. 
Qaesti  empi  e  soellerati  a  pooo  a  pooo 

Preso  han  lena  e  vigore 

E  tanto  hanno  or  favore 

Ch'ognuii  di  me  si  prende  schemo  e  gioco ; 

£  sol  dalla  brigata 

S'aspetta  e  brama  e  goata 

La  maiaviglia,  ohimd  1  degli  intermedii. 

£  se  tu  non  proyyedi 

Mi  fia  tosto  da  lor  tolta  la  yita ; 

Minerioordia,  Febo,  aita,  aital 

IV.  Relation  to  English  Dumb  Shows. 

While  the  dramatists  and  critics  lamented,  the  public 
were  evidently  at  least  as  much  interested  in  the  intermedii 
in  the  plays.     Whether   we   take  the  account  of  the 
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Milanese  ambassadors  who  were  at  Ferrara  in  1491;^  or 
Jano  Pencaro's  letters  to  Isabella  d'Este  Gonzaga  in  1499  ;* 
or  Isabella's  own  letters  to  her  husband  in  1502,*  it  is 
always  the  intermedii  that  are  described  at  full  length  and 
lauded  to  the  skies.  When  Alfonso  Pauluzzo  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1519  as  to  the  performance  of  Ariosto's 
Suppositi  in  Rome,  it  is  the  intermedia  that  he  singles  out 
as  the  occasion  for  telling  his  master  how  much  superior  are 
the  dramatic  performances  at  Ferrara.*  Now  if  this  was  the 
point  of  view  of  the  educated  Italian  of  the  time,  one  can 
imagine  what  an  impression  would  be  made  upon  a  travelling 
Englishman,  by  whom  the  spectacle  of  the  inlermedii  would 
be  much  more  readily  appreciated  than  the  complicated 
intrigue  and  witty  dialogue  of  Italian  comedy.  Indeed  in 
the  preface  to  d'Ambra's  Cofanaria  (1565),  acted  at  Florence 
with  intermedii  by  Giovambattista  Cini  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Don  Francesco  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
custom  of  presenting  intermedii  is  especially  commended  on 
the  ground  that  it  afforded  pleasure  to  foreigners  ignorant  of 
Italian. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
intermedii  are  associated  with  comedy.  Ingegneri,  in  his 
Discorso  dellu  poesia  rappreseniaiivay  already  quoted  from, 
says  that  while  intermedii  are  not  only  suitable  to  comedy, 
but  are  a  very  great  ornament  to  it,  in  tragedy  they  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted :  for  the  chorus  must  not  leave  the 
stage,  and  it  is  not  becoming  for  an  intermedio  to  perform 

'  Nozze  e  eomedie  alia  cortt  di  Ferrara  nd  FMraio  1491 — ArcMvio  ttorieo 
lombardoy  Serie  seconda,  vol.  i,  Anno  xi,  pp.  761-3. 

*Oiomale  Storico  della  Letteratura  IlaUaiuif  xi,  177-189. 

'Archivio  Storico  lialianOj  Appendice  No.  11,  Documenti  Lxvn-Lxxm. 

^L' ultimo  intermedio  fu  la  moresca,  che  si  represent^  la  Fabula  de 
Oorgon,  et  fu  assai  bella ;  ma  non  in  quella  perfectione  chio  ho  visto 
representare  in  sala  de  Voetra  Signoria. — Notes  to  Supposes  in  Heath's 
Belles-Lettres  Series,  p.  108. 
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its  antics  in  their  presence,  seeing  that  they  are  grave 
persons  overwhelmed  by  some  national  calamity.  But  this 
rule  was  not  without  exception,  for  we  find  that  Lodovico 
Dolce,  the  Italian  tragic  writer  best  known  in  England/ 
introduced  the  following  intermedii  into  the  performance  of 
the  Troiane  ui  1566: — (1)  discourse  of  Trojan  citizens  with 
the  chorus  about  the  national  misfortunes;  (2)  appearance 
of  Pluto  and  ghosts  of  slain  Trojans ;  (3)  Neptune  in  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Grods  manifests  his  joy  at  the  destruction 
of  Troy;  (4)  appearance  of  other  gods  and  goddesses, 
especially  Venus  and  Juno.^  When  Dumb  Shows  were 
introduced  into  the  first  English  tragedy,  the  authors  of 
Gorbodtui  (1561-2)  departed  further  from  the  Italian 
custom'  by  making  the  allegorical  representations  precede 
the  various  acts  and  explain  the  significance  of  each.  A 
fiirther  difference  has  been  sought  in  the  lack  of  dialogue 
in  the  English  ooimterparts  of  the  intermedii,  but  this  was 
not  unusual  in  Italy,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  Dumb 
Shows  of  Oorboduc  and  Jocasta  (1566)  answered  to  their 
name,  in  Gimrumd  of  ScUeme  (1567-8)  Cupid  and  Megaera, 
who  fulfil  the  same  office,  have  speaking  parts. 

In  connecting  the  mythological  and  allegorical  figures 
with  the  action  of  the  play,  as  in  elaborating  the  construc- 
tion of  the  later  Masques,  some  of  which  had  at  least  the 
eemblance  of  a  plot,  the  English  dramatistb  improved  upon 

^  Introdaction  to  Supposet  and  Jocasta  u,  a.,  p.  xxviii.  To  the  evidence 
there  given  it  may  be  added  that  Gabriel  Harvey  had  copies  of  Dolce' s 
Medea  and  ThyuUs  in  his  Library.  See  Todd's  Spenser ^  Introduction, 
p.  xviii. 

'  Ferdinando  Neri,  La  iragedia  iialiana  del  CinquecerUOj  p.  94. 

'This  again  was  not  without  exception.  In  Alamanni' s  J'/ora  (1556), 
published  in  Teatro  iialiano  aniicOf  vol.  iv,  the  intermedii  by  Andrea  Lori 
precede  the  acts,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  they  are  connected 
with  the  plot  of  the  play. 
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their  Italian  models;  but  the  similarity  of  the  English 
forms  to  the  earlier  Italian  entertainments,  and  the  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  contact  and  imitation  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fiict  of  their  indebtedness,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Masque,  it  is  supported  by  direct  contem- 
poraneous evidence. 

John  W.  Cunleptb. 


v.— THE  8EGE  OF  TROYE. 

Introduction. 

The  hitherto  unpublished  English  version  of  the  Trojan 
war  entitled  The  Sege  of  Troye  exists  in  the  unique  Oxford 
M8.,  Rawlinson  D  82.  The  Sege  of  Troye  occupies  second 
position  in  the  manuscript,  being  preceded  by  a  brief  prose 
redaction  of  Statins'  ThAaid  and  followed  by  an  extract  from 
Gower's  Confessio  Amanlis}  The  version  in  question  is  an 
anonymous  prose  text  of  the  fifteenth  century,*  written  in 
the  Southern  dialect.*     The  story,  which  is  told  in  simple, 

^  The  redaction  of  Statios'  Thebaid,  entitled  The  Sege  of  Thebes^  extends 
from  fol.  la  to  fol.  10a  ;  The  Sege  of  Troye,  from  fol.  11a  to  fol.  24b ;  the 
extract  from  Grower's  Cor^emo  AmantiSf  entitled  The  Court  of  Venus,  from 
foL  25a  to  fol.  34a.  The  Court  of  Venus  opens  with  v.  2377  of  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Oonfessio  Amantie  (ed.  G.  C.  Macaulay,  E.  E.  T.  8.,  ex.  ser., 
ucxxn)  and  extends,  with  the  omission  of  the  lines  to  Chaucer  (vv.  2941- 
2959),  to  V.  2970. 

'  Evidence  that  The  Sege  of  Troye  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century  is 
to  be  found  in  the  appearance  of  aphetic  forms,  such  as  crece  (175,  14), 
longing  (187,  32),  lighting  (194,  25),  like  (195,  22);  of  double  conso- 
nants after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  goddis  (179,  35),  shippes  (183,  5),  fressh 
(188,  33),  ravesshing  (190,  3),  and  grettest  (194,  34);  in  the  survival 
of  the  strong  conjugation  in  flowe  (180,  32);  of  intervocalic  d  in  fader 
(177,  23),  togidre  (179,  23),  weder  (188,  14);  in  the  concurrence  of  the 
adverbial  endings  es  and  st  in  mjddes  (184,  22)  and  ayenst  (175,  24);  of  8 
and  ee  in  adverbs  and  nouns  of  French  extraction,  such  as  hens  (176,  29), 
thens  (187,  28),  malis  (176,  13),  licens  (179,  30),  and  licence  (176,  17), 
defence  (179,  20),  avice  (181, 13);  of  h  and  th  in  the  third  person  pronoun 
(cf.  p.  1,  note  3);  and  of  early  and  late  French  formations,  such  as  aventuF 
(180,  1),  avice  (181,  13)  and  aduerting  (174,  22). 

'  The  dialect  of  The  Sege  of  Troye  is  shown  to  be  Southern  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  5  as  representmtive  of  W.  G.  d  in  londe  (175,  32),  holding  (189, 16), 
won  (189,  26)  and  stone  (199,  26);  of  ft  as  representative  of  the  i-umlaut 
of  O.  E.  tf  in  lost  (177,  2);  of  e  as  representative  of  O.  E.  &x  in  sle  (183,  2), 
eleing  (183»  23) ;  of  cA  as  representative  of  O.  E.  e"  in  eueryche  (180,  28), 
moche  (189, 29);  of  O.  £.  ^in  writeth  (174,  4),  axeth  (196,  23);  of  O.  E.  n 
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almost  naive^  laogaage^  and  in  a  brisk,  lively  fashion,  opens 
with  the  Argonautic  Expedition  and  ends  with  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy. 

In  the  course  of  his  narrative  the  author  cites  Guide  five 
times  (p.  174,  1.  1;  175,  31;  177,  12;  184,  26;  199,  33), 
Dares  twice  (174,  2 ;  199,  32).  A  comparison  of  the  English 
text  with  the  Hidoria  Trqjana  of  Guido  delle  Colonne  indi- 
cates that  the  former  is,  in  the  main,  an  epitomized  redaction  of 
Guido.  The  exact  relation  of  The  Sege  of  Troye  to  its  Latin 
original  is  indicated  in  the  following  detailed  comparison 
between  the  two. 


a  1  rect  ool.  2,  IL  23-30. 
a  1  vers,  2,  29-a  2  rect  1,  34. 
a  2  vers.  1,  17-2,  9. 
a  2  vers.  2,  13-16;  26-27. 
No  paralleL 
a  2  rect  1,  34-41. 
a  2  vers.  1,  32-2,  9. 
a  2  vers.  2,  13-28. 
a  3  rect  1,  3-13. 
a  2  vers.  2,  28-a  3  rect  1,  2. 
a  3  rect  1,  3-5. 

a  3  lect.  2,  26-28 ;  a  3  vers.  1,  7-8. 
a  3  rect  1,  11-16. 
a  3  rect.  2,  18-22. 
a  3  vers.  1,  10-24. 
a  4  rect  1,  20-2,  8. 
a  4  rect  2,  8-a  4  vers.  1,  16. 
a  4  vers.  1,  34-a  6  rect.  1,  4. 
No  parallel.  * 

a  6  rect  1,  23-37 ;  a  6  vers.  1,  26- 
34. 

in  the  infinitive,  befi,  (176,  7  ;  186, 16),  and  in  the  preterit  plurals,  werefi 
(174,  8),  tokefi  (177,  6);  of  the  third  person  pronoun  here  (177,  6),  her 
(178,  8)  and  hem  (178,  7);  and  of  the  plurals,  childeren  (186,  24),  and 
bre>eren  (182,  10). 

^  All  references  to  Guido  are  made  to  the  Straasburg  1486  impression  of 
the  Historia  T}r<jjana, 


The  Sege  of  Troye, 

p.  174,  1.  6 

<    Sig. 

174,  5-176,  2 

< 

176,  2-10 

< 

175,  11-12 

< 

175,  12-16. 

— 

175,  16-18 

< 

175,  19-22 

< 

176,  23-27 

< 

176,  27-28 

< 

175,  29-31 

< 

175,  31-32 

< 

176,  32-35 

< 

176,  1-5 

< 

176,  5-7 

< 

176,  7-12 

< 

176,  12-31 

< 

176,  32-177,  2 

< 

177,  3-9 

< 

177,  10-11 

— 

177,  11-18 

< 
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The  Sege  of  Troye. 

177,  19-178, 

3 

< 

178,  3-16 

< 

178,  16-19 

< 

178,  19-36 

< 

178,  36-36 

< 

379,  1-9 

< 

179,  10-13 

< 

179,  14-16 

< 

179,  17-28 

< 

179,  29-180, 

6 

< 

180,  7^. 

— 

180,9-36 

< 

180,  3^181, 

2 

< 

181,3-6 

< 

181,  6-8. 

— 

181,  9-21 

< 

181,  21-26. 

— 

181,  2^-30 

< 

181,  30-31. 

— 

181,  32-182, 

3 

< 

182,  3-14 

< 

182,  14-19 

< 

182,  20-183, 

29 

< 

183,30-33 

< 

183,33-34 

< 

183,  34-184, 

14 

< 

184,  14-186, 

9 

< 

186,  10-12 

< 

186,  12-14 

< 

186,  14-16 

< 

186,  16-17. 

— 

186,  17-18 

< 

186,  18-19. 

— 

186,  19-22 

< 

186,22-29 

< 

186,  30-186, 

21 

< 

186,  22-26. 

< 

186,  26-187, 

1 

< 

187,  1-4. 

— 

187,  6-10 

< 

187,  11-26 

< 

187,26-28 

< 

Outdo, 

a  6  vers.  1,  37-a  7  rect  1,  9. 

a  2  rect.  1,  34-yer8.  1,  2. 

a  6  vers.  1,  26-32. 

a  6  vera.  2,  33-a  7  rect.  1,  8. 

a  7  rect.  1,  39-2,  10. 

a  7  vera.  2,  8-b  1  lect.  1,  1. 

a  6  vers.  2,  41-a  7  rect  1,  9. 

a  7  rect.  1,  36-19  ;  a  7  vers.  2,  40- 

b  1  rect.  1,  1. 
b  1  vers.  I,  17-2,  37. 
b  2  rect.  1,  1-2,  38. 
No  parallel. 

b  2  rect.  2,  27-b  3  recL  1,  40. 
b  2  rect  1,  43-2,  24. 
b  3  rect  1,  33-2,  4. 
No  parallel, 
b  3  rect.  2,  6-32. 
No  parallel, 
b  3  vers.  1,  12-42. 
No  parallel. 

a  3  vers.  1,  20-a  6  rect  1,  16. 
b  3  vers.  1,  36-b  4  rect.  1,  38. 
b  4  rect  2,  13-32. 
b  4  vers.  1,  9-b  6  vers.  2,  1. 
b  6  vers.  2,  1-7. 
c  1  rect  2,  1-3. 
c  1  vers.  1,  24-2,  16. 
c  1  vers.  2,  16-c  2  vers.  1,  39. 
c  1  vers,  2,  12-16. 
c  2  rect  1,  38-42. 
c  2  rect  2,  28-30. 
No  parallel, 
c  2  rect  1,  3-10. 
No  parallel. 

c  2  rect.  2,  36-c  2  vers.  1,  3. 
c  1  rect  2,  17-c  1  vers.  1,  21. 
c  3  rect  1,  21-c  3  vers.  2,  21. 
No  parallel. 

c  3  vers.  2,  29-c  4  rect.  2,  22. 
No  parallel. 
c  4  vers.  1,  26-2,  31. 
c  5  rect  1,  34-c  6  rect  2,  21. 
c  6  rect.  2,  36-c  6  vers.  1,  2. 
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witli 
tit  HI 

ji„.  .   .-^ioroot.  1,  20. 

-'.':  (I  8  vers.  2,  19- 
J  ):i . 


<■■  V      r-el  rect.  2,  20. 

]. 

^■-2,  10. 

..  :;^3  vers.  2,  8. 

i-w^"?t);  f  r>  rect.  2,  12- 


1.  ■ 


....  :.  i-it). 
..    :.  :!v-26. 

*■. .    -.  — ~j?  -  \ers.  J,  ,->/. 
>^  ..  (>-<>.■>. 

....  1.-10-2,  2;  g  4  vers.   1, 

^  ■ 

*a.  •-.  l-Kl;  g  8  rect.  1,  2-8; 
,  .  -xvt.  2,  2,7-2.S ;  g  4  vers.  2, 


.  ^  ->. 


^  :  -v:.  I.  10--*.  14  ;  g  4  vers.  2, 
.  .IS:  li  i  rect.  2.  4.8-ll» ;  i  1 
-v-..  '..  14-1(>;  k  5  vers.  2,  1. 

,  •  rvl.  1.  S-ir> ;  g  5  rect.  2,  (y-S. 
.  ..,.rs.  2.  20-22  ;  go  vers.  1,  28- 

,  vc.-s.  2,  19-24 ;  k  .5  vers.  2,  1-5. 
.  *v>.  2,  2.V27 ;  k  o  vers.  2,  .5-8. 
•  rxvi,  I.  UJ-19. 

^  k  urs  I,  S-IO ;  k  -5  rect.  2,  39- 
4i 
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The  Sege  (f  Tro^ 

192,21 

< 

192,  22 

< 

192,  22-28 

< 

192,29-31 

< 

192,  31-33 

< 

192,  34-193,  9 

< 

193,  10-14 

< 

193,  15 

< 

193,  15-17 


197,  10-16 


< 


193,  17-20 

< 

193,  20-22 

< 

193,23-35 

< 

193,  35-37 

< 

194,1-5 

< 

194,5-6 

< 

194,  16-21. 

— 

194,  21-22 

< 

194,  22-24 

< 

194,  24-26. 

— 

194,  27-195,  3 

< 

195,3-5 

< 

195,  5-8. 

— 

195,9 

< 

195,  10-28 

< 

195,  2^197,  3 

< 

197,  1-3 

< 

197,  4-9 

< 

< 


197,  27-198,  7 

< 

198,8-20 

< 

198,  21-199,  3 

< 

199,4-20 

< 

199,  21-23 

< 

199,24 

< 

199,24-26 

< 

11 

Guido, 

h  4  rect  2,  10-18. 

g  5  recL  1,  8-15;  h  6  recL  2,  20- 
21. 

14  Ten.  2,  19-24;  k5Tera.2,l-^ 

i  4  vera.  1,  3-9. 

k  2  vers.  1,  13-15. 

e  6  Pect  1,  23-2,  23. 

i  1  rect.  1,  14-18. 

h  6  rect.  1,  33-41 ;  h  6  vera.  1, 1-2; 
i  5  rect  1,  21. 

h  6  rect  2,  28-30 ;  h  6  vers.  2,  35- 
43. 

1  1  rect  1,  14-17. 

i  1  rect  1,  16-18. 

i  1  rect  1,  20-i  1  vers.  1,  8. 
m  1  rect.  1,  5-m  4  rect  1,  31. 

i  5  rect.  1,  16-17. 

i  5  rect  2,  29-16  vera.  1,  2. 

No  parallel. 

i  3  vers.  I,  5-10. 

k  4  vers.  2,  2-4 ;  i  6  rect  1, 11-14. 

No  paralleL 

i  6  rect  1,  16-i  6  vera.  1,  4. 

k  1  rect  1,  29-40. 

No  parallel. 

i  4  vers,  1,  11-24. 

i  6  vera.  1,  4-k  1  rect  1,  16. 

k  2  vers.  1,  4-k  3  rect  1,  10 ;  k  3 
rect  2,  9-k  4  rect.  1,  36. 

k  4  rect  2,  24-28. 

k  5  vera.  1,  17-42 ;  k  6  vers.  2,  8- 
k  6  rect.  2,  11. 

k  6  vers.  1,  33-36 ;  k  6  vers.  2,  6- 
17. 

1  3  vers.  1,  20-1  4  rect  1,  6. 

1  4  rect  2,  26-1  4  vers.  2,  13. 
m  1  rect  1,  38-m  1  rect  2,  8 ;  ml 
rect  2,  41-m  2  rect  1,  36 ;  m  3 
rect  2,  5-10,  30-41. 
m  4  vers.  2,  25-m  5  vers.  2,  26. 
m  5  vers.  2,  27-m  6  rect  1,  14. 
m  6  rect  1,  42-43. 
n  1  rect  1,  8-21. 
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TKe  Sege  of  Trcye, 

Guido, 

199,  26-28 

< 

m  5  vera.  2,  6-25. 

199,  30-51 

< 

n  1  Pect  1,  38-11 1  vera.  2,  16. 

199,  31-^ 

< 

n  3  vera.  1,  23-o  6  rect  2,  17. 

199,  33-200,  3 

< 

DsBtfes  (cf .  pp.  166  ff. ). 

200,  3-4. 

— 

No  parallel. 

200,  4-6 

< 

n  2  rect  1,  34-n  2  vera.  1,  8. 

200,6-8 

< 

n  2  rect  1,  12-28. 

200,8-9. 

No  parallel. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  English 
redactor  has  abridged  the  contents  of  his  original  through- 
out. Of  Guido's  sixty-four  books  ^  he  has  consulted  but 
thirty-seven,  leaving  the  twenty-seven  that  remain  entirely 
unheeded.  Of  the  thirty-seven  books  consulted  he  has,  more- 
over, reproduced  to  a  degree  at  all  approaching  fulness  but 
four  (lib.  I,  II,  v,  vi),  the  remaining  thirty-three  being  either 
epitomized,  as  in  the  case  of  twelve  (xxxiii-xxxv,  xxxvii, 
xxxix-XLii,  XLiv,  XLVii-XLix),  or  reproduced  only  in 
part,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  twenty-one  (iii,  iv,  vii,  ix- 
XI,  xiii-xv,  XIX,  XX,  xxiii,  XXVI,  XXXI,  xxxin,  xlvi,  l, 
LI,  Liii-Lv).  In  general  the  redactor  omits  and  abbreviates 
more  and  more  as  his  story  advances.  Thus  he  reproduces 
much  less  fully  the  Latin  account  of  the  Si^e  of  Troy 
(chaps,  ix-xv ;  Guido,  xxxiii-liv)  than  he  does  the  Latin 
account  of  events  prior  to  the  Siege  (i-viii;  Guido,  i- 
xxxii)  and  entirely  omits  Guido's  concluding  account  of 
the  Return  of  the  Greeks  (lvii-lxiv). 

The  character  of  the  redactor's  abridgments  is  not,  how- 
ever, such  as  to  indicate  that  he  was  at  all  deficient  as  a 
story-teller.  With  a  due  sense  of  the  natural  limitations 
of  his  theme  he  has  omitted  all  needless  digressions  and 
episodes,  such  as  Guide's  moral  reflections  and  learned  dis- 

^  The  number  of  books  found  in  the  Strassburg  1486  impression.     The 
numbering  differs  in  different  impressions^ 
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quisitions/  his  personal  descriptions  of  the  principal  Greeks 
(e  1  vers.  2,  3-e  2  rect.  2,  31)  and  Trojans  (e  2  rect.  2, 
33-e  3  rect.  1,  40),  and  his  story  of  the  love  of  Troilus  and 
Briseida  (i  2  rect.  1,  25-i  4  rect.  2,  15),  of  the  displace- 
ment of  Agamemnon  by  Palamedes  (k  1  rect.  1,  21-k  1 
vers.  2,  17),  and  of  the  Return  of  the  Greeks.  A  desire  for 
brevity  and  dispatch  appears,  in  like  manner,  to  have 
dictated  his  omission  of  a  large  number  of  Guide's  repeti- 
tious speeches  and  tedious  accounts  of  battles,  and  his 
reduction  of  the  remainder  to  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
they  occupy  in  his  original,^  In  short,  by  skilful  excision 
and  judicious  fusion  the  redactor  has  boiled  down  the  con- 
tents of  Guido  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  original  bulk. 
Save  for  this  constant  habit  of  abbreviation,  the  English 
author,  except  in  two  passages  shortly  to  be  considered, 
reproduces   his   Latin   text   with   essential   fidelity.*     Such 

*Such  as  Guidons  reflections  upon  the  sudden  passion  of  Medea  for  Jason 
(a  6  vers.  1,  37 -a  6  rect.  1,  31)  and  of  Helen  for  Paris  (d  3  rect.  2, 
32-d  3,  vers.  1,  41),  and  upon  Jason's  faithlessness  to  Medea  (b  1  rect.  1, 
1-2,  15);  and  his  disquisitions  upon  the  origin  of  various  proper  names 
(a  1  vers.  1,  28-2,  28  ;  a  3  vers.  2,  14-a  4  rect.  1,  17),  upon  the  golden 
image  of  Apollo  (e  4  vers.  1,  34-2,  43),  and  the  beginnings  of  idolatry 
(e  5  rect.  1,  1-e  6  rect.  2,  23),  etc. 

*He  reduces,  for  example,  Guido's  innumerable  speeches  to  four  and  his 
nineteen  distinct  engagements  to  six.  The  speeches  of  Antenor  to  Peleus, 
Telamon,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Nestor  (c  3  vers.  1,  38-c  4  vers.  1,  22), 
of  Deipbobus,  Helenus,  and  Troilus  to  Priam  (d  1  rect.  1,  19-d  2  rect. 
2,  43),  of  Priam  to  the  Trojan  princes  (d  2  vers.  1,  2G-2,  21),  and  of 
Agamemnon  to  the  Greek  leaders  (e  3  vers.  2,  28-e  4  rect.  2,  22)  are 
omitted  outright.  All  the  others  are  greatly  abridged.  Only  in  two 
instances  does  the  translator  introduce  additiouul  speeches  of  his  own. 
Thus  he  makes  Jason  repeat  to  Peleus  (181,  30-182,  4)  the  account  of  the 
indignities  sustained  by  the  Argonauts  at  the  hands  of  Laomedon  already 
related  (176,  7-177,  2),  in  accordance  with  Guido  (a  4  vers.  2,  32-a  6 
lect  1,  3),  and  represents  (187,  20-24)  Hector  an  addressing  to  Paris  a 
portion  of  the  speech  which  in  Guido  (c  5  vers.  2,  14-c  6  rect.  2,  15)  he 
directed  entirely  to  Priam. 

'Cases  of  close  verbal  parallelism  are  not  infrequent.  Tlie  English 
*'viol"  (179,  21)  translates  the  Latin  **fjalam»'  (b  1  vers.  2,  19)  ;  the 
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variations  in  substance  as  he  allows  himself  are  of  very 
minor  importance  and  appear  to  indicate  that  he  read  large 
sections  of  Guido  at  a  time  and  then  reproduced  them  from 
memory.^  Only  on  three  occasions  does  he  introduce  details 
for  which  no  hint  exists  in  Guido.  Thus  (180,  27)  he  desig- 
nates the  dragon's  teeth  "cursed  seed/'  and  states  that 
armed  men  sprang  up  therefrom  through  "might  of  ]fe 
deuell;"  he  relates  (181,  21-25)  that  Jason  afterwards  de- 

Enirlish  '*k  withholding"  (186,  19),  the  Latin  "detentor"  (c  3  vers.  2, 
1J> :  '•iwUlucion"  (186,  36),  the  Latin  *  *  restitutione  "  (c  4  rect.  2,  19) ; 
*'if  hit  lust  Tou**  (187,  26),  **8i  placet'*  (c  6  rect.  2,  36);  *Mn  a  poer 
j^^^aio^r*  array '»  (195,  34),  ^^inermis"  (k  2  vers.  1,  18). 

*Thu»  in  the  English  text  (179,  19-20)  Medea  does  not,  as  in  Guido 
ih  1,  TtT*.  2*  21-22),  instruct  Jason  to  anoint  himself  with  a  certain  salve 
wImo  aUnit  to  encounter  the  bulls,  but  performs  this  office  for  him  herself 
prior  to  his  doimrture  for  the  isle  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  Jason  ( 180,  3-5) 
«jk^«  IK4  A^  fiuth  to  the  isle  alone,  as  in  Guido  (b  2,  rect.  1,  34-38),  but 
w  attetHied  by  Hercules  and  other  com})anions  ;  Hercules  ( 182,  5-11),  in- 
«t«ad  of  gvung  i>f  his  own  accord  to  report  to  Telamon,  CJastor,  Pollux,  and 
Nwli^  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Argonauts  at  the  hands  of  Laomedon 
(b  3.  vow.  2.  SS)t  is  sent  on  that  errand  by  Peleus ;  the  name  Pyloe  ( 182, 11 ) 
i»  applied  by  the  English  redactor  to  Nestor,  not,  as  in  Guido  (b  4,  rect. 
I  2*V-2S^,  to  the  kingdom  of  Nestor;  the  Greeks  (182,  15),  about  to  depart 
on  thoir  firrt  expedition  against  Troy,  assemble  ^'in  a  faire  grene  playne," 
ik4«  a»  in  Guido  (b  4,  rect.  2,  13-14),  at  the  port  of  Theesaly  **cum  .  .  . 
vicHit  pnta  variorum  florum  coloribus  illustrata ' '  ;  after  the  Greeks  have 
landed  at  Simois,  Castor  (182,  29)  advances  against  Troy  while  Peleus 
llSS^  1^17)  remains  behind  by  the  ships,  whereas  in  Guido  (b  4,  vers.  2, 
41— tS>  the  case  is  exactly  reversed  ;  in  the  English  text  it  is  Hercules 
I  IS^Jl,  4).  not  Peleus  (b  4,  vers.  1,  38-2,  2),  who  promises  rich  booty  to  the 
ON«ks  in  CA^  ^^^y  capture  the  city ;  it  is  Castor  (183,  10-13),  not  Nestor 
ib5»  K<^  1»  26-2,  10),  who  is  the  first  to  engage  the  Trojans,  and  Tela- 
UKUi.  not  Nestor,  who  comes  to  the  rescue ;  finally,  Hercules  (183,  22)  does 
not,  at  in  Guido  (b  5,  rt*ct.  2,  8-22),  slay  Laomedon  unaided,  but  with 
the  awivtance  of  other  Greeks ;  though  a  mistaken  identification  of 
Hect*>r**  dead  body  with  a  golden  statue  of  Hector  (i  6,  vers.  1,  40-2,  2), 
th*  English  redactor  is  led  (196,  5-7)  to  represent  the  body,  not  the  statue, 
at  saiing  **  fre«hly  and  stemely  *'  upon  the  beholder  **  with  sword  drawne 
in  honde** ;  Achilles  (198,  4-5)  is  slain  by  an  unnamed  warrior  "vnder 
!ote»"  oot,  »•  in  Qni^o  (1  3,  vers,  2,  26-28 ;  1  4,  rect  1,  3-5),  by  Paris 
1^  hit  altfodants. 
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serted  Medea  and  her  two  children  "and  toke  ano)?er  lady;" 
and  (185,  25-26)  that  Ganymede  and  Polydonis  were  sons 
of  Priam.  These  details  he  evidently  extracted  from  current  ' 
tradition.^  To  an  evident  misreading  of  Guido's  account 
(n  2  rect.  1, 34  flF.)  of  the  quarrel  between  ^neas  and  Antenor 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  incorrect  statement  (200,  4)  that  ^neas 
slew  Antenor. 

In  two  passages,  however,  the  author  of  The  Sege  of  Troye 
has,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  any  other  English  redactor 
of  Guido,^  made  direct  use  of  Guide's  ultimate  source,  the 

^Thas  the  devilish  origin  of  the  dragon's  teeth  was  unquestionably 
suggested  by  the  Christian  tradition  with  regard  to  the  seed  of  Gain  (cf. 
O.  F.  Emerson,  Modem  Lang,  Puhlj  xxi,  No.  4,  1906,  pp.  831  £f.);  the 
story  of  the  fate  that  overtook  Medea  and  her  children  is,  of  course,  told 
by  Euripides;  and  mention  of  Polydorus  as  a  son  of  Priam  is  made  by 
Virgil,  Aen,y  ni,  43,  and  Dictys,  u,  20,  22,  27.  From  what  source  the 
author  derived  his  notion  that  Ghmymede  was  also  a  son  of  Priam  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine.  According  to  one  tradition  (Cicero,  Tu«e.,  i, 
22,  Euripides,  Troad.,  822),  Qanymede  was  son  to  Ldiomedon,  from  whom 
the  transfer  to  Priam  might  easily  have  been  accomplished. 

'  All  other  English  versions  of  the  story  of  Troy  are  derived  either  from 
Benoit  or  Quido  or  both.  From  Benoit  come  The  Seege  of  Troye^  ed.  C. 
H.  Wager,  New  York,  1899,  and  the  Troy  materials  in  Dower's  Omfemo 
AmantU,  ed,  G.  C.  Macaulay,  1901,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  ex.  ser.,  lxxxi,  Lxxxn  ; ' 
from  Quido  The  Oest  Historiale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  ed.  Panton 
and  Donaldson,  1869  and  1874,  R  E.  T.  S.,  xxxix  and  lyi,  the  two 
anonymous  metrical  fragments  formerly  ascribed  to  Barbour,  ed.  E.  Horst- 
mann,  1886,  *' Barbour's  des  schott.  NationaldichtersLegendensammlung," 
II,  217  ff.,  Lydgate's  Troy  Book,  now  in  process  of  preparation  for  the  E.  E. 
T.  S.,  and  the  anonymous  poem  contained  in  MS.  Laud  595,  ed.  J.  E. 
Wulfing,  1902-3,  E.  E.  T.  S. ,  cxxi,  cxxii ;  and  from  both  these  authors 
Chaucer  derived  the  materials  which  he  used,  to  supplement  Boccaccio,  in 
his  Trailus  and  Criseyde.  Vid.  E.  T.  Granz,  1888,  **Ueber  die  Quellen- 
gemeinschaft  des  me.  Gedichtes  Seege  oder  Batayle  of  Troye  u.  des  mhd. 
Gedichtes  vom  troj.  Kriege  des  Eonrad  von  Wiirzburg''  and  Wager,  **  The 
Seege  of  Troye,**  p.  xli  £f.  ;  G.  L.  Hamilton,  1905,  "  Gower's  Use  of  the  En- 
larged Boman  de  Trme,**  Modem  Language  Publications,  xx,  179  £f.  ;  W. 
Boch,  1883,  *'Znr  Destruction  of  Troy,''  pp.  5ff.,  and  H.  Brandes,  1885, 
''Die  me.  Destruction  of  Troy  u.  ihre  Quelle,"  Bnglische  Studien^  vm, 
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De  Excidio  Trojae  Historia  of  Dares  Phrygius.'  Evidence 
of  this  supplementary  reversion  to  Dares  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  English  author's  two  references  to  Dares,  which  were, 
in  all  probability,  simply  copied  from  Guido,*  but  in  the 
presence  in  the  two  passages  in  question  of  details  absent  in 
the  latter  but  present  in  the  earlier  historian. 

Thus  in  the  first  of  these  two  passages  (188,  13-189,  35), 
which  treats  of  the  llape  of  Helen,  tlie  English  author  agrees 
with  Dares'  and  differs  from  Guido  in  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  He  states  (188,  15-24),  in  the  first  place, 
that  Paris,  on  his  arrival  in  the  isle  "  Citlieron,"  visits  "  a 
temple  of  Diane,  the  grete 'goddess."  Guido  (d  3  rect.  1, 
20-21)  represents  this  temple  as  sacred  to  Venus  ("Erat 
autem  in  hac  insula  citherea  quoddam  templum  in  honoie 
veneris");  Dares  (cap.  ix),  who  likewise  mentions  a  '^fanum 
Veneris,"  alone  adds  the  significant  remark  that  Alexander 
there  sacrificed  to  Diana  ("Dianae  sacrificavit ").  In  the 
second  place,  the  English  description  of  Paris'  demeanor  in 
the  temple  after  the  arrival  of  Helen  finds  an  exact  analogue 
in   Dares,   none  whatsoever  in  Guido.     Thus  Paris  (188, 

3^{T.  ;  G.  L.  Hamilton,  1903,  a  note  on  Lydgate's  sources,  "Chaucer's 
Indebtedness  to  Guido  dclle  Colonne,"  p.  14,  note  1 ;  D.  Kempe,  1901,  "A 
Middle  lijiglish  Tale  of  Trov,*'  Englische  StudUn,  xxix,  1  ff.,  and  R 
WuUing.  ''Das  I^aud  Troy  book,''  ibid.,  374  £f.  ;  J.  W.  Broatch,  1898, 
**  The  Indebtedness  of  Chaucer*b  Troilus  to  BenoSt^s  Roman,''  Journal  of 
Oti-nMnic  Philoloffyj  ii,  No.  1,  14  fl.,  and  Hamilton,  op.  ciL,  passim. 

*Tlius  Guido  derived  the  main  substance  of  his  Historia  from  Benott 
\\t  Sie.  More,  who,  in  his  turn,  based  the  earlier  portion  of  his  Baman  de 
Tivkf  u|X>n  Dares,  the  later  [K)rtion  upon  Dictys. 

« In  both  instances  Dares  is  cited  in  immediate  conjunction  with  Guide, 
finl  vl""*»  -^  **  authority  for  the  story  of  Jason  and  Pelleus,  and  secondly 
^  W.  J^-)  '^*r  the  story  of  the  Return  of  the  Greeks.  Since  Dares  (cap.  i) 
^v\^««  but  a  few  lines  to  the  story  of  Jason  and  Pelleus  and  says  nothing 
wh«t*.»*ver  of  the  Return  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  English 
•utiicc  ha*  simi)ly  borrowed  his  Dares  citations  from  Guido  who  cites 
|]^  »uthivr  ci>nstantly. 

*£!.  F.  Meister,  Leipsic,  1873. 
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29-189,  1)  "made  his  walke  and  stacions"  in  the  temple, 
"  easting  alwey  his  eye  and  sight  priuely  touard  the  fayre 
Elyn/'  The  latter,  on  her  part,  "seing  this  fressh  lusty 
Paris  so  wel  demenyng  in  his  aray,  walking  alwey  beside  to 
and  fro,  sodenly  was  so  sette  in  hir  hert  )?at  all  o)?er  thinges 
she  foryete."  Just  so  Dares  (x) :  "  [Alexander]  conscius 
formae  suae  in  oonspectu  eius  ambulare  coepit  cupiens  eam 
videre/*  Guido,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  say  of  Paris'  walking  up  and  down  in  the  temple,  but 
writes  (d  3  vers.  2,  27  ff.)  merely  "  quam  vt  vidit  inuidit 
dum  de  faeili  facibus  accensis  veneris  in  veneris  templo 
desiderio  fluctuat  anxioso/^  In  the  third  place.  Dares  (x) 
alone  presents  a  parallel  to  the  English  statement  (189,  14) 
that,  when  Paris  and  Helen  had  exchanged  greetings,  Paris 
charged  "his  shipmen  that  his  shipp  were  vnder  saile." 
Finally,  the  source  of  the  English  passage  (189,  27-28; 
32-33),  "  Friamtis  ful  glad  in  hert  fore  )?e  taking  of  Elyn, 
trusting  by  hir  to  haue  hadde  ayen  his  suster  ....  lete  aray 
and  ordeine  )?e  mariage  bitwen  Paris  and  Elyn "  is  clearly 
to  be  found  in  Dares'  words  (xi),  "Priamus  gavisus  est 
sperans  Graecos  ob  causam  recuperationis  Helenae  sororem 
Hesionam  reddituros.  Helenam  ....  Alexandro  conjugem 
dedit.'^  Guido  mentions  neither  the  marriage  nor  the  hope 
expressed  by  Priam  with  regard  to  the  return  of  Hesiona. 

Still  further  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  English 
text  upon  Dares  occurs  in  a  second  passage,  in  which  the 
author,  like  Dares,  ends  his  story  of  the  Trojan  war  with  an 
exact  summary  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  slain.  Compare  the 
English  words  (199,  33-200,  3),  "But  fro  )7e  lying  of  )?e  sege 
into  }>e  ende  we?  slayn  on  )?e  Grekes  party  viijfn!  vij?  xvj 
men;  and  on  }?e  Troians  party  we?  slayn  vjfn!  and  ix?  men" 
with  the  Latin  (xLiv)  "  ruerunt  ex  Argivis  ....  hominum 
milia  docx^lxxxvi  et  ex  Troianis  ruei;unt  ....  hominum 
milia  dclxxvi."    This  summary  of  the  slain  does  not  occur  in 
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Guido,  who  derived  his  account  of  the  Capture  of  Troy  firom 
that  later  portion  of  Benott  which  is  based  upon  Dictys.^ 

The  foregoing  investigation  of  the  sources  of  The  Sege  of 
Troye  has,  for  purposes  of  clearness,  been  conducted  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  English  author  had  direct  recourse 
to  Guido  and  Dares,  and  that  he  was  himself  responsible  for 
the  evident  union  therein  of  materials  extracted  from  these 
two  authors.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  author  was  simply 
translating  a  French  original  in  which  this  same  combination 
of  materials  derived  from  two  separate  sources  had  already 
been  effected.^  Presumptive  evidence  of  the  French  origin 
of  the  English  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  prevalence  of 
translation  from  the  French  in  fifleenth-century  England; 
in  the  fact  that  the  only  other  English  prose  version  of  the 
story  of  Troy,  viz.,  Caxton^s  Recuydl  of  the  Htstoryea  of  Troye 
is  itself  a  fifteenth  century  translation  from  the  French ;  *  in 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the  use  of  Dares  in  any 
other  English  version  of  the  tale  of  Troy;*  and  in  the 
known  existence  of  contemporary  French  versions  of  that 

'  Benott  abandons  his  earlier  source.  Dares,  before  the  point  at  which 
that  hbtorian  ends  and  relates  {Roman  de  Troie,  vv.  24329-30108)  the 
story  of  the  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Troy,  as  well  as  of  the  Betum  of 
the  Greeks,  according  to  Dictys. 

'The  present  writer  has  as  yet  made  no  search  [for  a  possible  French 
original,  but  he  hopes  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

•Viz.,  from  Raoul  Lefevre's  Becueil  des  Histoirea  de  Traie, 

*  Although  English  authors  down  to  the  time  of  Lydgate  constantly  cite 
Dares,  it  is  clear  that,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph  of  Exeter  who  wrote 
in  Latin,  no  one  of  them  ever  possessed  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with 
that  author  but  that  each  of  them  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
historian  only  through  the  medium  of  fienolt  and  Quido.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  The  Seege  or  Batayle  of  Troye  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  demonstrate  a  direct  acquaintance  with  Dares.  Zietsch's  conten- 
tion in  favor  of  this  position  (op.  cit.,  p.  10,  note  5)  has,  however,  been 
sufficiently  refuted  by  Granz  and  Wager  (op.  cit.  ibid). 
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author.^  More  positive  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is 
afforded  by  the  presence  in  Tlie  Sege  of  Troye  of  a  large 
number  of  French  words  and  phrases^  and  of  other  indi- 
cations of  French  extraction.  Among  the  less  common 
French  words  used  by  the  author  are :  abasshed  (196,  8) ; 
amenesed  (193,  20) ;  aspies  (192,  7) ;  busshement  (182,  31)  ; 
certen  (174,  16);  cofre  (179,  5);  contremured  (184,  31); 
dewtees  (188,  22);  distroubled  (184,  2);  dyueneras  (185, 
27);  enbasset  (186,  14);  englewe  (179,  22);  enyoyse  (174, 
23);  eschue  (195,  7);  flawme  (178,  5);  fraunchise  (174, 
30);  gouernaunce  (193,  4);  governowr  (175,  32);  hameys 
(191,  17);  importable  (177,  34);  iotirneyes(177,  27)  ;  large 
(177,  33);  logges  (197,  7);  magre  (176,  26);  mascolde 
(184,  30);  oynement  (179,  20);  perish  (178,  12);  planchettes 
(185,  2);  possede  (174,  23);  posternes  (185,  1);  preised 
(177,  21);  porchas  (185,  28);  reward  (177,  23);  saue 
condite  (176,  18);  sepultu?  (195,  10);  sermonyng  (180, 
3);  skarmeshith  (183,  1);  sollempnite  (188,  30);  stacions 
(188,  30);  stuff  (184,  23);  supportacion  (175,  13); 
turmentyng  (189,  2);  verry  (175,  5);  voide  (176,  21); 
ymagened  (175,  26).^     In  all,  the  proportion  of  French  to 

'P.  Meyer  {Romania^  xr7,  42)  quotes  the  opening  portion  of  a  French 
proee  translation  of  Dares  contained  in  a  fourteenth  century  compilation 
of  ancient  history  (ms.  Bibl.  Nat.,  fr.  12586.) 

'  Other  French  words  are,  accorded  (198,  24) ;  achewe  (175,  9)  ;  aggreued 
(176,  23) ;  apese  (190,  8) ;  askope  (200,  6) ;  assay  (191,  10) ;  assent  (179, 
1) ;  aastonyed  (196,  8) ;  avayle  (178,  2)  ;  aventuF  (185,  1)  ;  avice  (175, 

25)  ;  avised  (177,  33)  ;  batail  (183,  2) ;  causes  (177,  26)  ;  certefying  (189, 

26)  ;  chambr  (181, 15)  ;  charge  (177,  34);  chef  (190,  16)  ;  chere  (177, 
9)  ;  colored  (195,  23)  ;  comons  (198,  26) ;  compasse  (184,  21)  ;  compassed 
(174,  25) ;  conceyving  (175, 15);  conseruing  (195,  14)  ;  corage  (183,  10) ; 
crece  (175,  14);  damage  (198,  24)  ;  demenyng  (188,  34) ;  despite  (184, 
7);  disconfite  (183, 16) ;  disconfitur  (194,  24) ;  disporte  (177,  9) ;  eir  (180, 
21);  enprice  (178,  20)  ;  ensurans  (179,  10)  ;  ensured  (178,  30)  ;  entent 
(178, 33) ;  eee(185,  32) ;  feld  (195,  6) ;  fers  (183,  16) ;  fortune  (188, 16) ; 
fortuned  (189,  26);  gise  (176,  17)  ;  grisfull  (180,  12) ;  infortune  (176, 
25) ;  in8pexio&  (175,  34)  ;  kboied  (176,  8)  ;  laboure  (176,  11) ;  leysour 
(181,  19) ;  lioenoe  (176,  17)  ;  malls  (176,  14) ;  maner  (178,  9);  mased 
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English  words  in  The  Sege  of  Troye  is,  exclusive  of  words 
that  express  grammatical  relationship,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three  to  one. 

Indications  of  French  origin  are  likewise  to  be  found  in 
the  French  phrases  in  the  English  text.  Such  are  "  at  J>e 
last"  (174,  7),  cf.  O.  F.  "au  derrenier;"  ^  "maner  of  "*  (174, 
10),  cf.  "de  maniere;''2  a  hole  estat  rial"  (174,  11);  "blode 
rial"  (177,  20);  "toke  to  wife"  (174,  15),  cf.  " prendre  H 
feme;"  "do make"  (175,  30),  used  byCaxtonin  hS&Iheydos^ 
(87,  32)  to  translate  "auoit  faict;"  "toke  leue"  (188,  13),  cf. 
"prendre  congie;"*  "of  malis"  (17G,  12),  "of  newe"  (184, 
11),  "of  fortune"  (188,  16),  cf  "de  malice,"  "de  fortune;" 
"malgre  oure  lust"  (176,  26);  "stonde  at  large"  (177,  34), 
cf.  "au  large;"*  had  leuer  (178,  22),  used  by  Caxton 
("had  lieuer,"  ibid.,  34,  1)  to  translate  "ayma  mieulx;" 
"was  in  keping"  (180,  6),  "were  in  doing"  (196,  3),  cf.  the 
French  gerund  construction  (en  +  pres.  part.),  employed,  of 
course,  in  a  different  sense  ;  "  by  craft  of"  (181,  7),  cf.  "par 
force  de;"  "in  J7e  poynteof  theday"  (189, 15), cf.  "au  point 
du  jour;"  and  "like  as"  (196,  10),  cf.  "come  se."  To  a 
translator's   attempt   to   mediate   between    the  French  and 


(184,  2)  ;  menys  (178,  31)  ;  meued  (187,  7)  ;  meyne  (180,  33)  ;  moustred 
(182,  15)  ;   mysplesed  (187,  2);  nevowe  (174,  24);  noyse  (194,  30) 
ordeyning  (195,  10)  ;  ordenaunce(188,  11)  ;  paas  (180,  12) ;  part  (192,  5) 
party  (198, 11) ;  paasedefi  (183,23);  paa8ing(177, 13);  pcrauenture(183,  3) 
perfite  (174,  9) ;  performed  (185,  10)  ;  peyne  (194, 16)  ;  playne  (183,  29) 
plesaunce  (177, 11) ;  poynt€  (189,  15) ;  prece  (196,  11) ;  preue  (182,  24) 
priuely  (179, 18);  presses  (199,  33);  pursute  (190, 16);  purveied  (191,  29) 
rased  (180,  25);  releve  (192, 16);  reme  (174,  9);  remeve  (176, 18);  repaired 
(190, 14);  repreue(178,  23);  resonable  (174,  9);  rial  (174, 12);  simple  (187, 
33);  sotel  (184, 19);  sowdiours ( 195,  34);  strange  (176,31);  terme  (192,  26); 
trete  (192,  15) ;  vengeable  (186,  16) ;  vitaile  (188,  11) ;  volunte  (193,  29)  ; 
werre  (176,  17)  ;  yssed  (183,  10). 

*  Vid.  F.   H.  Sykes,  French  Elements  in  Middle  English,  Oxford,  1899, 
p.  52. 

"Ibid.,  p.  60. 

•Edited  by  AV.  T.  Cully,  Early  English  Text  Society,  ex.  ser.,  Lvn. 

*Ibid.,  p.  18.  »Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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native  idiom  appears  due  a  large  number  of  anacolutha  (182, 
14 ;  196, 14 ;  199,  27)  and  of  participial  (177,  31 ;  185,  22  ; 
188,  1;  188,  13)  and  ablative  absolute  (178,  8;  178,  12; 
183,  32)  constructions,  which  are  neither  French  nor  English. 
Presumably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  exigencies  of 
translation  is,  finally,  the  large  number  of  doublets  or  word 
pairs  in  The  Sege  of  Troye,  These  doublets  consist  (1)  of 
two  French  words,  (2)  of  one  French  and  one  native  word, 
and  (3)  of  two  native  words.  Instances  of  (1)  are  possede 
and  enyoyse  (174,  23);  supportacion  and  labour  (175,  13); 
failed  and  eesed  (180, 16) ;  avise  and  counsell  (186,  7) ;  mes- 
sage and  enbasset  (186,  3);  soUempnite  and  vigil  (188,  20); 
costumes  and  dewtees  (188,  22);  assembling  and  mostring 
(191,  14) ;  rule  and  governaunce  (193,  4) ;  obsequijs  and 
vigiles  (195,  11) ;  sacrafices  and  obse^'uaunces  (196,  4)  ; 
asstonyed  and  abasshed  (196,  8) ;  basshed  and  exiled  (200,  6). 
Instances  of  (2)  are  menys  and  weyes  (178,  31);  fulfill  arid 
acheue  (179,  8) ;  othe  and  ensurans  (179, 10) ;  tyme  and  leys- 
Gur  (181,  19);  distroubled  and  mased  (184,  2);  reedefy  and 
bilde  of  newe  (184,  10)  ;  markes  and  mesures  (184,  20);  ese 
and  welthe  (185,  32);  peTi^yning  and  longing  (188,  4);  hate 
and  envy  (192,  24);  skarmished  and  fought  (192,  25);  name 
and  fame  (193,  2) ;  did  and  performed  (193,  9) ;  amenesed  and 
lost  (193,  20);  destroied  and  lost  (193,  35);  false  bileue  and 
idolatri  (194,  11);  porters  and  kepcrs  (199,  19).  Instances 
of  (3)  are  blode  and  berthe  (177,  26) ;  named  and  knowen 
(186,  11);  wil  and  lust  (186,  21);  foryete  and  leide  aside 
(188,  32) ;  sorowe  and  ca?  (194,  32).^ 

'  Although  the  employment  of  doublets  occurs  in  original  as  well  as  in 
translated  texts,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  practice  may,  in  part  at  least 
have  originated  and  it  is  certain  that  it  prevailed  more  generally  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.  Thus  as  a  general  rule  doublets  occur  less 
frequently  in  original  works,  as  the  Hymn  of  Caedmon  and  the  Prologue  to 
the  Canterhury  Tales  (examined  by  O.  F.  Emerson,  Modem  Language  NoUs^ 
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It  accordingly  appears  probable,  from  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  Grallicisms  in  the  English  text,  from  the  occurrence 
of  such  unnaturalized  expressions  as  malgre  (176,  26),  sermon- 
yng  (180,  3),  soUempnite  (188,  30),  amenesed  (193,  20),  and 
sepultu?  (195,  10),  and  from  the  peculiarly  sprightly  and 
vivacious  tone  of  the  narrative,  that  The  Sege  of  Troye  was 
derived  fix)m  Guido  and  Dares  not  directly  but  through  an 
intermediary  French  version. 


1893,  pp.  403  ff. ),  than  in  translations,  as  the  Alfredian  Bede  (cf.  J.  M. 
Hart,  An  English  Miscellany ^  Oxford,  1901),  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose 
(cf.  Eittredge,  Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  LUeralure,  I,  61  ff.), 
Bemer's  transition  of  Froissart  (cf.  W.  P.  Ker,  Studies  in  Mediceval 
LiieraturCj  p.  165),  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (cf.  Emerson,  op,  ciLf 
p.  407).  Caxton  in  his  translations  from  the  French  regularly  renders  one 
French  word  by  two  English  synonymus.  In  the  Eneydos  (E.  R  T.  S.,  ex. 
ser.,  LVii),  for  example,  ''la  force  troyanne''  is  translated  ''the  force  and 
the  strengthe  of  the  troyians"  (13,  9);  "pen  de  dommaige,''  "lytyl 
damage  and  hurte'*  (13, 12)  ;  "magnifeste,''  "shewe  and  manyfeste"  (19, 
27);  "dabbandoner,''  "  to  habandonne  and  leve''  (29,4);  ''naissanoe," 
"nayssaunce  and  byrthe**  (27, 1);  "chacer,**  "chasse  andhunte"  (61, 
36)  ;  "  prins  en  grant  hayne,''  "  hate  and  hauc  enuye ''  ( 68,  7) .  Moreover, 
this  practice  of  writing  doublets  abounds,  as  we  know,  in  Old  French  (cf. 
R  Qrosse,  "Der  8til  Crestien's  von  Troies,''  Franaosische  Studien,  i,  238 ; 
F.  Heinrich,  "  Ueber  den  stil  von  Quillaume  de  Lorris  und  Jean  de  Meung,'' 
Ausgabe  u.  Abhandlungenf  xxix,  42,  and  Caxton  himself  frequently  retains 
these  French  doublets  as  when  he  translates  "rompu,  viole,  ne  brise," 
"rented,  vyolated  ne  broken"  (En,f  36,  33);  "construed,  edyfyed,  and 
made''  (ibid.,  59,  19) ;  and  "voulu  subinger  a  scrvir  et  soubzmectre," 
"subdued  and  submitted  herself''  (ibid.,  Ill,  20).  While,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  using  doublets  had  from  very  early 
times  become  a  recognized  feature  of  native  style^— Caxton,  for  example, 
making  free  use  of  them  in  his  original  preface  to  Lefevre^s  Beeueilf  as  well 
as  in  his  translation  of  that  work — and  may  have  been  originally  employed, 
as  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp  of  Columbia  has  suggested,  by  pulpit  orators,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  that  the  effort  of  the  translator  to  find  a  word  adequate 
to  render  his  original  frequently  resulted  in  the  employment  of  doublets 
and  that  the  conspicuous  presence  of  this  phenomenon  in  The  Sege  of  Troye 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  among  the  many  indications  of  his  use  of 
a  French  source. 
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Treatment  op  Ms. 

Id  the  text  all  manuscript  contractions  have  been  expanded 
in  italics,  the  use  of  capitals  has  been  normalized,  paragraphs 
and  punctuation  introduced,  and  the  separated  elements  in 
compounds  such  as  "  where  vppon,"  "  with  stonde/'  "  thorgh 
oute,"  written  as  one  word.  Otherwise  the  reproduction  of 
the  manuscript  is  exact,  save  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reproduce  a  horizontal  stroke  through  the  loop  of  final 
b's,  h's,  and  IPs,  and  an  occasional  flourish  above  final  pp's. 
Three  special  letters  were  cut  to  represent  ?,  m,  and  n,  which 
regularly  replace  the  plain  letter  at  the  end  of  words. 
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[now    first   PRINTED   A(XORDING   TO   THE   UNIQUE   MS. 

RAWLINSON    D    82.] 

[I.     Of  Eson  and  his  brother  Pelleus,  and  how  Pelleus  sent 
his  nephew  Jason  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.] 

[*FoL  11a.]  *  Here  bigynneth  the  Sege  of  Troye. 

As  the  noble  and  worthi  clerke  Guydo  writeth  in  his  boke 
5  and  declareth,  and  so  doeth  )?e  famous  clerk  Dares  also,  how 
that  som  tyme  in  Thesaile  there  was  a  king  called  Eson,  which 
list  not  in  his  yonge  and  lusty  daies  to  take  no  wife,  but  at  )?e 
last  was  so  fcrre  growen  in  age  that  his  wittes  weren  not  moost 
pcrfite  ne  right  resonablc  for  to  rule  and  gouc^rne  his  reme  ne 

10  his  peplc,  but  he  was  fall  in  a  maner  of  dotage  fore  age.  ffor 
which  cause  he  resigned  bothe  crownc  and  septre  with  hole 
estate  rial  to  his  bro};er  called  Pyllios. 

But  as  clerked  seyn  yat  after  by  enchauntement  and  craft  of 
medecyn  he  was  restored  ayen  to  youth  and  lustynesse,  and 

15toke  to  wife  one  Medea,  vppou  whom  he  gate  a  son  )mt  was 
called  Jason,  )?at,  whan  he  drewe  to  a  certen  of  age,  was  com- 
mitted to  yc  rule  and  gouernaunce  of  his  vncle  Pelleus.  The 
which  bi  prosses  of  yeris  was  holden  so  noble  and  worthi  of 
honde  );at  his  name  spronge  so  wide  and  ferre  that  euery  man 

20  had  grete  ioye  to  here  speke  of  his  worthinesse  and  of  his 
person  e. 

Pelleus,  aduerting  and  casting  in  his  mjmde  howe  himself 
and  his  yssue  might  possede  and  enyoyse  )?e  cro\vne  and  dig- 
nite  pfrpetualli,  and  to  exclude  his  nevowe  Jason  foreeuer, 

25  compassed  ful  many  a  diuerse  wey  in  his  mynde  to  )?e  confusion 
and  destnixion  of  his  seid  cosyn,  holding  him  vpp  alwey  with 
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feire  flatery,  and  shewed  hole  love  outeward  where  there  was 
fill  dedely  hate  inward,  saying  to  him  vppon  a  day  in  the 
presence  of  al  his  barons  in  this  wise  :  "  Nevowe  Jason^  thy 
grete  renowne  and  worthinesse  sprongen  so  wide  in  euery 
contrey  causeth  me  euery  ^  hevenly  ^  and  erthly  ioy.  But,  5 
Jason,  for  to  haue  thi  worthinesse  sprongen  wider,  and  more 
largely  and  oponly  to  ben  knowe,  and  as  a  conquerotir  for- 
»FoL  lib.]  euer  to  ben  dredde  in  euery  contrey,*  I  haue  founde  a  wey, 
trusting  fully  that  thorgh  thi  manhode  hit  shall  well  acheue 
within  short  tyme."  10 

Jason,  ful  desirouse  of  manhode  an  worthinesse,  thonked 
gretly  his  vncle,  praying  him  to  late  him  haue  knowlage 
thereof  so  )?at  by  his  supportacion  and  labour  he  might  be 
thereat  in  crece  and  forthering  of  his  name. 

Pelleus,  conceyving  well  his  corage  and  manhode,  seid  to  15 
him  in  this  wise :  "  Cosyn,  hit  is  oponly  knowen  in  many  a 
londe  that  within  )?e  ile  of  Calcos  there  is  a  ram  that  bereth  a 
flece  of  golde  which  is  more  worth  then  eny  man  can  telle,  and 
if  thou  by  thi  myjt  and  manhode  mightest  wyn  and  con(][uere20 
that  ram,  thi  renowne  and  name  shal  spring  vp  to  heuen  and 
as  ]>e  worthiest  foreuer  to  ben  put  in  remembraunce." 

Jason,  ^filled  with  knightly  corage  and  innocent  of  his 
feyre  and  false  compassed  treson  ayenst  him  by  )7e  flatery  of 
his  vncle,  withoute  avice  of  eny  man  hath  vndertake  )?is  perilous  25 
emprise,  [which]  was  fully  ymagened  and  purposed  fully  for 
his  destruxion  and  ende,  praying  his  vncle  to  ordeyne  for  him 
in  al  hast  men  and  aray  after  his  estate. 

Pelleus  full  ioyfull  in  hert,  trusting  fully  hit  shuld  be  his 
confusion  and  ende,  lete  do  make  in  haste  possible  a  shipp  30 
redy  for  him.  As  Guydo  seith  hit  was  the  fairest  shipp  that 
euer  sailed  vppon  ]>e  water  fro  loud  to  londe.  Gouemour 
J^reof  was  ^e  wise  and  redy  Pilotes  that  hadde  redi  knowlage 
and  inspexion  of  euery  storme  or  tempest  appering  on  )?e  sky  35 
and  also  of  sterre,  ston,  and  nedle. 

^M&  Twry.  'Ms.  heuen. 
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[ll«  How  JasoD  and  Hercules  are  summarilj  ejected  firom 
the  coast  of  Phrygia  by  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.] 

Jason^  also  havyng  with  him  in  his  vessell  as  his  felawe  j^e 
stronge  and  mighti  Ercoles  with  many  ano)>er  Insty  and 
5  manly  man  of  Grece,  with  ful  leve  take  of  his  vncle,  was 
vnder  saile,  fill  worthely  taking  his  ioumay^  sailing  on  ]fe  salt 
see  touard  ]>e  ile  of  Calcoys  where  a  tempest  sodenly  arose  and 
so  hurled  and  labored  ]>e  ship  til  he  was  dry  ven  into  the  ile 
[*FoL  12a.]  of  Troye,  whereof  Jason  and  his  felaship  weren  right  *  fistyne 

10  eny  succour  of  the  londe  for  to  haue  som  ese  and  rest  after 
^eif  perilous  laboure  on  the  see. 

King  Lamedon^  being  in  his  cite  of  Troy,  was  enformed  of 
maUs  )>at  ^eve  was  a  shipp  stuffed  with  men  of  werre  arryved 
in  his  londe  and  come  oute  of  Grece  supposing  for  som  malis 

ISayenst  him  or  his  peple,  and  anone  sent  messengers  to  Jason 
and  seid  to  him  in  this  wise :  '^  fforasmoche  as  ye  that  ben 
strangers  ben  arryved  he?  in  gise  of  ^  werre  withoute  licence 
or  saue  coudite,  );e  king  chargeth  you  that  in  al  hast  ye  remeve 
his  grownde  ;  ffor  if  ye  disobey  and  kepe  not  his  commaunde- 

20  ment  ye  be  of  to  feble  power  for  to  resist  and  to  withstonde 

his  wil  of  you.     Wherefor  we  counsel  you  to  voide  in  hast." 

Jason  and  Ercules,  hering  his  message  fro  the  king,  weren 

som  dele  aggreued  in  hert,  answhering  in  this  wise :  "  Sirres, 

sith  hit  is  J;e  kinge«  lust  )7at  we  so  sodenly  shuU  departe,  we 

26  shul  not  longe  soiowme  he? ;  but  of  infortune  we  ben  dryven 
hider  magre  cure  lust;  but  we  had  supposed  that  )?e  king  of 
his  goodnesse  wold  rather  haue  send  fore  vs  strangers  for  to 
haue  som  dele  refresshed  vs  then  in  this  wise  to  baunessh  vs 
hens,  then  king  him  ne  none  of  his  harme  in  goode  feithe, 

80  praying  you  to  sey  to  him  on  cure  part  that  sith  we  finde  his 
kindonesse  so  strange  to  vs  at  j^is  tyme  and  wol  not  suffre  vs 
in  no  wise  to  rest  on  his  lande,  onys  or  )?is  day  iij  yere,  if 
fortune  wol  suffre,  we  shall  ary ve  somwhat  nere  him  wttAoute 
licence,  save  condite,  or  protexiou  of  bim  or  eny  of  his ;  3e, 

*Ms.  or. 
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and  in  suche  wise  that  bit  shal  not  be  in  bis  migbt  ne  power 
to  resist  ne  lette  oure  ary vaile  ne  tarying  wbile  vs  best  lust/' 

[ill.  Of  Jason's  arrival  at  Colchis,  and  how  by  the  aid  of 
Medea  he  won  the  Golden  Fleece.] 

Thus  token  ^ei  here  leve  and  streite  to  shipp  and  winde  at  5 
wil  lyl  ]>ey  come  to  J;e  hauen  of  Calcos,  where  anone  Sithes 
king  of  lond  come  himself  in   right  gentil  wise,   brynging 
}>eym  into  Jaconytes  his  cite  where  his  palis  was,  as  for  that 
tyme  making  al  )?e  disporte  and  chere  that  might  be  don, 
charging  al  maner  officers  so  to  attende  abought  theim  ];at  J^ey  10 
^FoL  12b.]  lakke  no  *  thing  that  may  be  to  ]>eire  plesaunce,  bidding  also 
the  faire  Medea  his  doughter  and  heire,  which,  as  Guydo 
writeth,  was  passing  eny  other  as  wel  of  beute  (as)  of  persone 
as  of  konnyng,  norture,  and  knowing  of  al  the  sciences,  nigro- 
mancy,  magyk,  sorcery,  and  o];er  enchauntementes  that  nowe  15 
ben  forbode,  that  she  shuld  do  al  ]7e  disporte  and  chere  to 
Jason  and  his  felashipp  that  she  coude  or  might  in  performyng 
of  hir  &der  wil. 

[Medea] ,  avising  alwey  )7e  persone  of  Jason,  considering  his 
worthi  berthe  of  blode  rial  and  his  grete  renowne  and  name  20 
of  worthinesse  preised  in  many  a  londe,  hath  take  to  ful 
purpos  to  finde  );e  menys  and  weyes,  if  fortune  wol,  fore  to  be 
his  wife,  taking  no  reward  to  fader,  heritage,  ne  none  other 
worldely  richesse,  but  within  short  tyme  hath  founde  a  tyme, 
place,  and  leysoure  to  ye  execucion  of  hir  entent,  ffirst  enquer-  26 
ing  of  him  of  his  blode  and  berthe,  afterward  of  his  causes 
and  joumeyes  into  )7at  contrey ;  whe?to  he  alwey  made  his 
answhere  and  told  hir  ];e  trouthe  of  al  j^at  she  axed  him  and 
of  the  emprise  that  he  had  take  on  honde.  To  whom  she  yaf 
anshwere  in  maner  as  she  Jrnt  had  lost  hir  fraunchise  and  in  30 
maner  stode  vnder  his  power  and  he  innocent  and  not  knowing 
the^f,  saying  to  him  in  J^is  wise  :  ^'  Hit  is  goode  )7at  so  noble 
and  worthi  as  ye  be  to  be  right  wele  avised  while  ye  stonde  at 
large  to  take  vppon  you  so  importable  a  charge  which  is  vn- 
12 
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likelj  and  impossible  fo?  eny  erthlj  man  for  to  adieae ;  ffor 
troly  in  yat  case  there  may  no  manhode  avayle,  and  armour 
and  wepon  semen  for  no^t ;  ffor  er  that  ye  come  to  ]fe  ram,  ye 
most  fight  with  ij  bolis  of  brasse,  either  casting  oate  at}7emontfae 

5  fire  and  flawme  that  wol  bren  and  consome  eny  ertMy  mater ; 
which  bolys  ye  most  in  snche  wise  ouercome  that  ye  shal  take 
hem  by  the  homes  and  so  lede  hem  to  ]fe  yok  and  ef  ]fe  londe 
with  he?  laboure.  That  don  and  onercome  in  suche  wise,  ye 
shal  mete  and  fight  with  a  dragon,  maner  of  a  serpent,  whos 
[•FoL  18^^]  venym  is  so  oontagiu,  )«t  \>ef  *  may  no  maner  of  metaU  abide 
the  malis  theFof.  The  breth  of  hit  is  worse  \fen  eny  pestdens, 
and  ]fere  may  no  wepon  made  of  mater  perish  the  skales.  This 
ouefcome  and  don,  ye  shal  come  to  the  ram,  which  is  with- 
oute  defence  or  resistens.     But  for  to  atteyne  so  ferre,  hit  is 

15  impossible  fore  eny  erthly  man/' 

Jason,  remembring  well  euery  worde  and  perell,  stode  som 
dele  asstonyed  of  himself,  answhering  ayen  and  seid :  "  Truly, 
my  lady  Medea,  of  your  gentil  wamyng  and  eounsell  y  thonke 
you  as  your  owne  man  in  al  )>at  I  can  or  may.     But,  truly, 

20  sith  that  I  baue  so  ferreforth  take  on  this  enprice,  I  shall  do 
my  fill  besynesse  and  power  to  acheue  it,  if  fortune  wol 
assent;  ffor  y  had  leuer  ende  and  die  with  worshipp  yen 
endure  and  leve  in  repreue  and  shame ;  ffor  then  might  euery 
man  sey  )jat  Jason  had  vudertake  emprise  which  fore  couardise 

25  [he]  durst  not  holde  ne  complete.'^ 

Medea,  seing  his  manful  corage  reioysed  gretly  within  her 
hert,  seying  to  him  in  this  wise :  "  Right  worthi  Jason,  sith 
ye  list  in  no  wise  to  leve  your  youmay  for  the  grete 
worthinesse  and  manhode  that  I  haue  herd  of  you,  so  that  ye 

80  wol  be  ensured  to  me  to  be  ruled  and  gouerned  after  me,  I 
trust  verely  to  shewe  you  suche  menys  and  weyes  that  ye  shall 
acheue  youre  purpos,  and  truly  withoute  me  ye  may  neuer  have 
your  entent  in  that  mater/'  To  whom  Jason  answered  and 
seid  that  truly  with  hert  and  wil  he  wold  be  ruled  as  she  list 

85  to  goueme  him.  Whe^f  she,  right  &yne  and  glad,  founde  a 
place  and  tyme  at  more  leysoure  to  enforme  him. 
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The  night  next  folowing  she,  having  a  woman  of  hir  assent, 
sent  priuely  vnware  of  eny  man  after  Jason,  which  was  right 
glad  and  fayne  to  obey  hir  \vil  [and]  come  to  ]>e  chambre  of 
Medea  )>at  also  was  fayne  of  his  commyng,  setting  him  down  on 
hir  bedded  side,  and  anone  vnclosed  a  litul  cofre  and  brought  6 
bifore  him  a  litul  ymage  of  golde  wherevppon  she  made  him 
to  swere  that  he  shuld  folowe  hir  entent  and  wil  in  al  thing. 
FoL  13b.]  Jason,  alwey  desiring  to  fulfill  and  acheue  *  his  pitrpos, 
folowed  hir  wil  and  lust  in  al  thing. 

This  othe  and  ensurans  made,  she  seid  to  him  :  "  Jason,  ye  lO 
knowe  wele  that  I  am  doughter  and  hei?  to  ]>e  king  my  ffader, 
and  I  desire  none  o);er  thing  for  my  labour  in  saving  of  your 
life  and  worship  but  ]>at  ye  wold  take  me  before  al  other.^' 

Jason,  thenking  on  hir  noble  berthe,  grete  beute,  and  worthi 
estate,  graunted  thereto  with  fill  glad   che?  and  hert,  and  15 
[they]  were  the?vppon  ensured  on  )?e  newe. 

Then  she  toke  him  a  litul  ymage  of  golde  )>at  he  shuld  bere 
priuely  on  him :  ]?e  which  was  a  siker  defence  ayenst  eny 
spirit.  Also  she  annoynted  his  body  ouer  al  with  a  precious 
oynement,^  )?at  was  a  noble  defence  ayenst  al  maner  of  venym.  20 
She  toke  him  also  a  viol  with  a  oynement  for  to  cast  in  )?e 
j7rote«  of  )?e  bolys  whan  );ey  gape  vppon  hym,  which  shall  en- 
glewe  )7eire  chaulys  togidre  and  bireve  theym  he?  might. 
Also  she  toke  him  a  ringe  with  a  stone  called  Achenes,  which 
shal  cause  him  to  be  invisible  so  ne)?er  boUe  ne  dragon  shuld  26 
haue  no  sight  of  him.  She  toke  to  him  also  a  charme  writen 
that  first  whan  he  come  to  ]>e  sight  of  )?e  fendis  kneling  with 
good  deuocion  shuld  sey  it. 

All  yea  thinges  receyucd  and  taujt,  [he]  toke  his  leve  of 
Medea,  and  went  to  hir  ffader  for  his  licens  to  go  touard  his  30 
ioumay. 

The  king  seing  his  manly  corage  seid  to  hym :  "  Jason, 
beth  right  wele  avised  er  that   ye  precede  eny  ferther   in 
youmay.     Consider  wel  )7at  hit  is  impossible  for  eny  man 
for  to  acheue  that  purpos.     And  the?for  my  counsel  is  that  36 
ye  oese  ^erot;  ffor  I  take  al  ^  goddis  to  recorde  and  witnesse 
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that  hit  18  not  my  wil  JTat  ye  sbuld  so  put  yowr  body  in  aven- 
tu?  to  be  spilt,  of  which  truly  I  am  right  sory." 

Notwithstonding  all  the  sermonyng,  Jason,  Ercules,  with 
all  )?ei?  lusty  company,  taken  theif  leve  and  went  streite  to 
[  FoL  14a.]  j^i^^  rowing  forthe  into  a  litul  *  ile  where  ye  ram  with  J>e 
ffles  of  gold  was  in  keping.  Jason,  entring  into  ]fe  lond  alone, 
leving  Ercules  with  al  his  peple  within  the  bote,  charging 
theym  to  abide  the?  stil  vnto  }?e  tyme  )>at  he  come  ayen,  tak- 
ing his  passage  ful  manly  vnto  ]fe  tyme  that  he  come  to  the 

10  sight  of  the  dredeful  bolys,  where  anone  kneling  on  his  knees 
seid  this  charme  as  he  was  taught  and  arose  vp,  taking  his 
paas  touard  ^e  bolis,  which  with  horrible  and  grisfuU  gaping 
cast  oute  fire  and  flawme.  Jason  ful  wisely  and  manly  toke 
his  viol  with  his  licour  and  boldely  cast  it  into  );eif  throte«, 

15whe?with  all  sodenly  thei?  chaulys  englewed  togidre  so  )7at 
al  theire  might  and  power  failed  and  cesed.  Jason  ful  boldely 
toke  )?eim  by  )?e  homes,  pey  enclined  and  obeied  his  lust 
to  ye  yok  and  plogh,  with  whom  he  ered  )?e  londe  as  paciently 
as  eny  o);er  beest. 

20  That  emprise  don,  [he]  toke  his  wey  streite  to  ^e  dragon, 
which  anone  cast  oute  suche  an  eif  with  venym  that  wold  en- 
fecte  al  a  contry.  Jason,  holdyng  his  ring  on  his  honde,  went 
streite  to  him,  and  anone  )?e  dragon  lost  sight,  power,  and 
might.     Where  Jason  toke  his  swerd  and  be  good  leysottr 

26  smote  of  his  hede,  and  anone  rased  oute  al  )7e  tethe  oute  of  his 
hede  and  cast  h^m  on  J7e  londe  that  he  had  plowed  with  )?e 
bolys.  Of  which  cursed  sede  spronge  vp  anone  thorgh  might 
of  J^e  deuell  men  armed,  which  eueryche  slewe  o}?er  anone  in 
yat  tyde. 

80  That  so  don,  he  went  streite  to  ^e  ram,  which  made  no 
defence  ayenst  him,  which  he  toke  by  )?e  homes  and  with  a 
knyfe  kutte  his  throte  ;  and  so  at  his  owne  leysowr  flowe  of 
his  riche  skyu,  taking  hit  with  him,  and  went  to  his  bote, 
whe?  Ercules  with  his  meyne  was  abiding  vppon  his  cowi^ 

85Dayng ;  ^e  which  were  right  glad  and  ioy&l  of  his  oommyng, 
seyng  him  save  of  body.  During  al  which  tyme  Medea,  being 
\n  an  hie  toure,  sawe  him  fro  pointe  to  poynte^  howe  he  per- 
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*FoL  148).]  formed  his  emprise,  alwey  praying  *  to  hir  goddis  fore  his  goode 
spede. 

Jason,  entering  his  bote  with  his  flece  and  felaship,  returned 
ayen  to  king  Sithes,  )7e  which  was  right  sory  ]>at  Jason  hadde 
won  so  ye  flees ;  but  alwey  made  him  faire  che?  outeward.  6 
But  som  clerked  seyn  ]mt  king  Sithes  lete  make  )7at  bolles  and 
dragon  in  so  horrible  wise  by  craft  of  nigromancy  to  kepe  his 
grete  tresour. 

But  for  that  worthi  conquest  Jason  was  renowned  and 
named  as  for  j^e  worthiest  conquerour  in  eny  londe  bycause  10 
the?of  specially.    Vppon  which  gilden  flece  al  the  courte  and 
peple  come  rennying  fore  to  mervaile  and  wonder  the?vppon, 
euCTy  man  seying  his  avice  )7ervppon. 

The  night  folowing,  after  his  commyng  ayen,  Medea,  being 
in  hir  chamb?  alone,  sent  priuely  after  Jason,  which  with  ftil  15 
hert  and  will  come  to  hir  vnware  of  eny  pcrsone,  telling  hir 
euery  dele  of  his  ioitmey,  of  which  she  was  right  glad  and 
joyfull,  so  )7at  he  last  within-  hir  chambre  al  )7at  night,  whe? 
betwen  hem  two  they  founde  a  tyme  and  leysour  fore  to  stele 
awey  be  night  into  Grece  with  the  flece  of  golde  and  al  }7e20 
tresour  of  ^e  king  hir  ffader,  which  was  to  )7e  confusion  of 
Medea ;  flbr  afterward  he  left  hir  in  grete  myschef,  and  toke 
anoper  lady.  And  he  hadde  by  Medea  ij  sones.  And  by- 
cause  they  were  so  like  Jason,  Medea  slewe  hem  bothe.  But 
of  hir  I  speke  no  more  at  this  tyme.  26 

[mi.     How,  at  Pelleus'  bidding,  Hercules  and  his  comrades 
sack  and  destroy  the  city  of  Troy.] 

And  whan  Jason  and  Ercules  were  come  to  Grece,  Pelleus 
to  al  mennys  sight  made  hem  ]7e  grettest  cheer  that  euer  man 
might,  but  in  hert  hit  was  )?e  contrary.  Jason,  telling  Pelleus  80 
his  vncle  of  al  his  aventures  wheFof  he  made  him  full  ioyfull, 
(and)  told  him  also  howe  he  was  in  a  tempest  dreven  into  Troy 
where  Lamedon  king  sent  anone  charging  vs  to  voide  his 
loud  on  peyn  of  deth,  which  was  to  vs  a  ful  grete  disconfort 
after  ouie  grete  labottr  in  j^e  see.    WhePvppon  we  made  oure  36 
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grete  othes  and  bv  his  messengers  sent  him  worde  Jut  er  thre 
yere  were  passed  we  wold  arvye  a  litul  nere  him  to  his  disese 
PoL  15a.]  and  harme  if  that  we  might    Wherfor  ^  we  pray  you,  ynde, 
of  your  goode  help  and  succour  in  this  mater. 

5  Pelleos  anone  with  good  hert  graunted  theire  desire,  saying 
yat  he  wold  go  himself  with  )«im  in  )vat  iotimay,  sending 
Ercoles  to  his  cosyn  Thalamon  king  of  Messene  with  cert^ 
Ictfres  and  tokenes  that  he  shnld  come  with  al  yat  he  mi^t 
get^,  sliding  him  also  to  the  two  worthi  kingge^  and  bretheren 

10  Castor  and  Pollux,  king[s]  of  %iarnis  and  brej^eren  to  Elyn 
queue  of  Tvndanis,  and  also  to  duke  Plulon,  that  was  lorde  of 
the  grete  piouince  of  Grece.  And  al  with  goode  wil  graunted 
eurrychone  at  Pelleus  desire  to  go  with  him  to  Troy. 

Pelleus  in  al  hast  possiUe  made  his  retenue.     And  with  al 

15^  worthi  lorde^  moostred  in  a  &ire  giene  playne,  which  ¥^as 
an  houge  multitude  of  peple,  taking  thei?  shippes  they  ^  had 
wedur  and  winde  at  will  til  )i(T  come  to  ^e  riall  haven  called 
Symeont  or  Tenadomie,  right  nygh  )ie  noble  cite  of  Troy, 
which  haven  ^y  lofce  witkiii  ^  nyght 

SD  Pelleus  anone  aisisiMabled  his  loido  to^dre  and  seid  to 
theym  in  th»  wi» :  ^^^Siiras^  ye  knowe  )»e  cause  of  oure  com- 
myug  hidivw  and  lior  what  pnqpos^  and  ]»enk  well  ]>at  Lamedon 
is  right  manly  and  wise  and  eniel  of  hcmde.  Wherefor  but 
we  pr^ve  wtle  owre  manhode  oore  name  is  lost  foreeuer." 

05  ErcuW  aiawhwiing  aytii  seid :  *^  Yif  ye  wol  be  ruled  be 
myn  avice  and  ooukiely  I  tiust  fully  to  acheue  oure  purpos." 
To  whi^m  fet  gWBMted  efMrychone  to  ben  ruled.  ^<  Then  my 
couusell  is  that  kii^^QHtor  take  with  him  a  suffisant  felaship 
and  be  putte  onto  bilbia^  shewing  him  oponly  bifore  ^e  cite 

;9K0  witA  hsmei^  disflaMd ;  Ung  Thalamon  with  ano)>er  felashipp 
pr  iuely  as  hit  w^  in  a  bwdhoBMit  if  nede  be  to  succour ;  Pelleus 
with  al  his  pefile  alMfingka? still.  And  if  hit  nede,  to  be  suc- 
cour and  res(«»  to  flmyK  bodie,  Jason  and  I  with  anoj'er 
mey  ue  all  priae^  ST  4Im  dqf  ipring  ley  vs  all  priuely  vnder 

:$5the  vyues  vndsr  |«  mBiof  j^  cite,  so  that  whim  Lamedon 
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skarmeshith  with  you,  we  shal  &1  bitwen  theym  and  'pe 
towne ;  and  so  bitwen  you  and  vs  for  to  take  and  sle  hem 
;*FoL  15b.]  and  *  perauenture  wyn  the  towne  also,  that  is  so  richely  stuffed 
with  al  maner  of  tresoitr,  wherewith  we  may  freight  al  oure 
shippes  and  lede  into  Grece."  Al  the  lorde«,  thenking  his  6 
counsell  goode,  folowed  his  entent. 

Castor  in  ]>e  momyng  shewing  him  oponly  bifore  ye  cite 
with  baners  displaied  in  the  felde  in  the  sight  of  Lamedon 
and  al  ]fe  cite,  anone  Lamedon  assembled  his  peple  and  with 
manly  corage  yssed  oute  at  the  yate«,  meting  with  Castor,  and  10 
in  suche  wise  skarmeshed  with  him  that  he  slewe  grete  parte 
of  his  peple  and,  had  not  Thalamon  come  the  rather  with 
succour,  hadde  slayne  Castor.  But  Thalamon  brak  so  sodenly 
vppon  Lamedon  Jmt  he  slewe  grete  peple  of  Troy.  But  alwey 
thei  of  ye  cite  yssed  out,  and  at  ye  last  put  Thelamon  and  15 
Castor  to  disconfite.  Then  Pelleus  brak  oute  with  a  fers 
company,  skarmeshing  ful  longe  tyme  with  ye  Troians,  sley- 
ing  ful  moche  peple  on  bothe  parties.  Then  brak  oute  Jason 
and  Ercules  and  we?  sodenly  in  ye  bak  of  ye  Troians  that 
so  bitwen  Ercules  and  ye  Grekea  ye  Troians  weren  slayn  and  20 
disconfite,  Jason  keping  still  the  yatis  of  the  cite,  where 
yej  smeten  of  the  hede  of  Lamedon  and  cast  hit  vnder  horse 
fete,  sleing  al  ye  remenaunt.  And  so  passeden  into  ye  cite, 
where  they  left  on  lyve  uoyer  man,  woman,  ne  childe,  dispoyl- 
ing  al  ye  cite  of  thei?  richesse  and  tresoure,  stuffing  ful  he?  25 
shippes  therwith,  prcseruyng  Exeona  doughtcr  of  king  Lame- 
don on  lyve  bycause  of  hir  beute.  But  they  casten  downe  ye 
cite  and  laft  no  stone  stonding  vppon  other,  but  made  hit 
playne  euen  with  the  soyle. 

[V.   How  Priamus,  son  to  king  Laomedon,  rebuilds  the  city  30 
of  Troy.] 

This  vengeaunce  so  cruelli  don,  token  thei?  shippes,  ledyng 
Exeona  with  al  oyer  tresoure  with  theym  into  Grece.  At 
which  tyme  was  Priamii«,  son  and  ei?  to  king  Lamedon,  lying 
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at  |v  ;«^^  bifor  a  castell,  whether  tydinges  come  to  him  of  al 
Ihs  5in>Dii:  veiigeau  [d]  oe.  He,  al  distroubled  and  mased  of 
al  thos  i?oro>vful  tydingge«,  sodewly  laft  )>e  sege  and  oome 
[•FV>1  !«•.]  Ikhiu\  whef  he  fonde  no  stone  stondyng  *  vppon  other,  but 
5  al  was  playn  leyde  with  the  erthe,  for  sorowe  of  which,  as  wel 
for  ffador,  suster,  and  o);er  flrende,  and  fore  all  the  other  harme, 
despite,  and  shame  he  toke  suche  an  hevinesse  that  longe 
tvme  he  was  oute  of  himself.  But  by  prosses  of  tyme  witA 
confort  of  frendes  he  was  drawen  to  sadnesse  ayen.     And 

lOanoue  theftift?  he  toke  to  ful  purpose  to  reedefy  and  bilde 
Jh?  cite  of  newe,  and  in  suche  wise  that  hit  shuld  not  so  lightly 
beu  lost,  and  in  al  hast  sende  into  many  a  contrey  and  diuerse 
londe  for  ]>e  moost  prudent  and  wisest  men  of  craft  that  might 
be  founde  and  gete,  sparing  for  no  cost  ne  expense,  pu^-posing 

15  fully  to  make  suche  a  cite  and  so  strong  that  he  wold  neuer 
drede  fo?  none  enemy  no)?er  for  werre  ne  pees.  To  which 
the?  cam  ful  many  a  crafty  mason,  carpenter,  smyth,  and  al 
o)?er  yat  longeth  to  suche  occupacion  that  hadden  ful  redy 
knowlache  and  konnyng  as  wel  in  gemetry  as  in  other  sotel 

20  insight  of  werkes,  where  they  toke  he?  marker  and  mesures 
of  lengthe  and  compasse  of  the  cite,  the  which  was  made  so 
large  that  a  grete  ryver  ran  j^orgh  the  mydde«,  whe?on  was 
sette  many  a  mylle  and  stuff  of  fissh  ynogh  within  )?e  same, 
al  maner  of  comes  and  frutes  growing  within  J?e  cite,  pastures 

26Wode,  and  medewe,  so  that  ]>ey  shuld  neuer  nede  of  no  thing 
withoute;    ffor,  as  Guydo  seith,  hit  was  iij  dales  iourney 

XX 

abought  the  wallis.     Which  wallis  were  reysed  of  iiij  cubites 

of  hejt,  and  toured  so  thik  that  eucry  toure  might  succour 

other,  and  euery  toure  Ix  cubites  hier  yen  )>e  wallis,  and  bothe 

30  wallis  and  toures  ful  bigely  mascolde  with  depe  diche  and 

double,  ful   mighty  contremured  so  that  if  eny  man  were 

[♦FoL  16b.]  within  he  might  neuer  oute  witAoute  help.     *  On  which  cite 

was  sette  vj  yates,  of  which  )?e  first  hight  Dardanydes,  the 

second  Tymbria,  the  third  Elias,  the  iiij^^  Sethas,  the  fift 

35  Tamydes,  the  vj  Troianaan.     And  bifore  euery  of  thes  was 

set  a  strong  bulwerk  as  mighti  as  eny  castell  with  barres  and 
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heps  for  a  sure  defence.  There  were  also  many  smale  postemes 
with  planchette8^  if  nede  were  to  issue  oute  as  wel  in  tyme  of 
pes  as  of  werre.  He  lete  make  also  bi  the  one  side  of  the 
towne  an  houge  and  a  mijti  dungeon^  a  toure  that  was  hie  and 
thik  ]?at  no  ordenaunce  shuld  hurt  him^  diched  and  counter-  5 
mured  strongely,  within  which  Fnomua  held  his  palis^  and 
[it]  was  called  Ilyon.  He  lete  make  also  his  wor)>i  temple 
of  his  goddis^  ful  richely  arraied,  where  he  made  his  righte* 
and  sacrafices. 

This  cite  fully  made  and  performed,  Priamus  sending  into  lo 
many  a  londe  and  towne  for  the  moost  subtile  men  of  all 
maner  of  craftes  that  might  be  gete  and  founde,  yeving  )?eym 
bothe  house  and  londe  fre  as  fore  )>ei?  owne  lyves,  setting 
euerj  craft  by  )?eymself,  stuffing  the  cite  also  with  laborers 
and   comeners  for  to  labour  and  plogh,  sending  also  into  15 
many  a  contrey  for  the  manlyest  men  of  werre  )?at  might  be 
goten,  stuffing  euery  toure  abought  )?e  cite  with  theym  to 
defende  the  cite  if  nede  we?,  assignyng  to  euery  toure  a  certen 
of  lyvelode  for  thei?  wages  eternaly  to  endure.    Within  which 
cite  there  wslb  al  maner  of  commoditees  so  that  theym  nede  20 
no  thing  to  seche  withoute  while  ye  worlde  may  endure, 
ne)?er  for  man  ne  beest.     This  cite  so  wortliely  made  and 
stuffed,  Priamus  fill  rialli  dwelling  in  his  palis  with  Ecuba 
his  queue,  having  abought  theym  he?  childeren  Ector,  Parys, 
Deyphebus,  Elacyus  that  was  a  noble  clerk,  Troylus,  Pallio-  26 
;*FoL  17a.]  dorus,  *  and  Gamenede  that  died ;  of  doughteres,  Granchia 
that  was  maried  to  Eneas,  Cassandra  a  ful  grete  dyueneraf?,  and 
Polixene,  and  also  of  o)?er  sones  goten  on  purchas  xxx^  ful 
worthi  knighte8. 

[VI.   How  Antenor  is  sent   to  Greece  to  regain  his  aunt  30 
Hesiona,  and  of  his  &ilure  to  achieve  his  purpose.] 

Priamus,  thus  being  in  his  grete  ese  and  welthe,  remembring 
him  vppon  a  day  on  ]?e  grete  cruelte  don  to  him,  [called]  his 
lordis  eutfrychone  saying  to  ]?eim  in  this  wise:  ^^Sirres^  ye 
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koowen  well  of  )?e  grete  vengeaunce  and  cruelte  don  to  our 
aonoeters  and  destruxion  of  oure  cite  and  tresoore  by  ye 
Qrekes  and  of  ^e  taking  and  ravesshing  of  my  suster  Exeona, 
)?at  18  yit  holden  and  vsed  of  king  Talamon  to  hir  opon 
5  and  grete  disclaundre  and  shame  and  oures  also,  the  which 
greueth  me  more  then  al  the  o)wr  harmes.  Wherefor,  be 
your  goode  avise  and  counsel!,  I  am  fully  purposed  for  to 
sende  vnto  J?e  Grekes  to  wite  whether  they  woU  reforme  and 
amend  eny  of  )>es  grete  wronges  other  no/'  To  which 
10  purpose  al  the  lordes  consented  and  saiden  hit  were  wel 
don  to  assay  the?  wil  theMn. 

Then,  forasmoche  as  Antenor  was  named  and  knowen  for 

the  moost  prudent  and  wisest  man  of  al  Jmt  contrey  and  in 

many  ano)>er  londe  also,  Priamt^  sent  him  vppon  his  message 

15 and  enbasset  into  Grece  vnto  Pilleus,  saying  in  this  wise: 

"  Priamu«  king  of  Troy  wold  J^at  ye  remembre  on  )?e  grete 

wroDge  and  vengeable  cruelte  don  to  king  Lamedon  his  ffader 

aud  to  his  cite  of  Troy,  and  praied  som  dele  to  amende  and 

reforme  his  grete  wrong  and  distruxion  and  taking  awey  of  al 

20  J?eire  tresoure,  and  in  especyall  J?e  withholding  so  longe  of  his 

suster  Exeona  to  his  grete  shame  and  al  hir  kyn  and  frendes.'' 

To  whom  Pelleus  answhered  and  seid :  "  If  that  Priamu* 

hold  him  greued  or  displesed  of  eny  thing  don  by  vs  bifor 

this  tyme,  sey  to  him  that  he  take  amendis  the?for  where  that 

26 he  may;  ffor  truly  of  vs  gete  he  noujf 

Antenor,  seing  that  hit  was  no  bote  to  tary  the?  no  lenger, 
(he)  went  streite  to  king  Thalamon,  and  on  Prmmits  bihalf 
[♦FoL  17b.]  praied  him  to  restore  ayen  his  suster  Exeona  *  that  he  had  so 
longe  bothe  vsed  and  occupied,  taking  no  reward  of  hir  berth 
80  ne  of  the  goddis.  To  whom  he  yaf  answhere  and  seid :  "Sey 
to  Priamus  )>at  ayenst  his  wil  and  lust  I  brought  hir  hider, 
and  at  his  desire  y  wol  never  sende  hir  ayen,  and  for  his  sake 
she  shal  fare  the  worse/' 

Antenor,  having  his  answhere,  went  streite  to  Castor  and 

86  Pollux,  praying  theym  on  Priamus  bihalf  somwhat  for  to 

make  restitucion  of  the  grete  wronges  and  harmes  don  to 
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theym,  to  his  fader,  and  oJ>er  of  Troy.  Which  yauen  answhe? 
and  seiden  that  if  Priamus  held  him  mysplesed  for  oure  dedis 
don  at  Troy  bifor  this  tyme,  byd  him  hold  him  wel  thePto 
lest  he  take  more  heftift?  if  he  noyse  it  to  moche. 

Antenor,  having  thes  finel  answheres,  toke  his  shipp  and  5 
returned  to  Troy,  and  made  ful  report  of  al  )^?  answheres. 

Priamw*,  right  gretly  meued  of  pes  answheres,  called  bifor 
him  Ector  and  al  his  sones  with  all  his  o)>er  lordes,  making 
Antenor  decla?  to  hem  al  ye  croked  answheres,  whe?of  they 
were  al  greued  sore.  10 

[VII.    Of  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris.] 

Priamiw,  calling  his  son  Ector,  seying  to  him  that  foras- 
moche  as  J>e  Greke8  have  don  vs  )?es  grete  wronges  and  harmes 
and  also  eternal  shame  and  taking  and  yit  withholding  of  thi 
aunte  Exeona,  and  for  all  this  haue  y  but  short  answhere,  1 16 
am  avised  to  ordeyne  a  retenue  of  manly  and  worthli  men, 
and  to  send  the  thider  with  theym  as  hi?  capten  for  to  be 
avenged  vppon  the  Grekes  and  bring  fro  thens  Exeona  thyne 
aunte. 

Ector  answhering  his  ffader  seid :  "  Hit  is  well  don  to  be  20 
wel  avised  or  ye  sende  in  suche  [wise]  thidre,  and  to  take  so 
grete  a  purpos  and  emprise  into  suche  a  londe  as  Grece  is  hit 
we?  gode  to  thenk  on  the  ende :  ffor  ^e  shame  of  my  aunte 
is  moche  lesse  )?en  the  losse  of  many  a  thousand  lyves." 

His  brother  Paris  hering  him  sey  J?es  wordes  seid  vnto  his  26 
fader :  "  If  hit  lust  you  to  late  me  haue  a  retenue,  I  wol 
vndertake  to  fecche  home  my  aunte,  oJ>er  I  wol  do  theym  as 
grete  shame  or  that  I  departe  fro  thens." 
;*Foi  18ft.]      Ector  answhering  his  brother  seid :  *  "  BroJ^er,  hit  is  goode 
to  be  wele  avised,  for  al  )>e  might  of  Europ  and  Aufrik  ben  30 
allied  and  vnder  subieccion  to  Grece  and  many  another  mighti 
region,  and  to  vs  is  no)>er  help  nor  succour  longing  saue  only 
ye  province  of  Assie  which  is  right  simple  ayenst  al  oure 
enemyes.^' 
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Paris,  taking  no   reward  to  J?e  wordes  of  Ector  ne  to 

no  thing  )7at  foloweth,  (but)  hath  fully  taken  his  pttrpoe,  ^ 

iournay,  vppon  him,  praying  his  fader  that  peple  and  shipping 

might  be  redy  in  hast  with  suche  stuff  that  nedeth  therefor 

5  perteyning  and  longing  for  his  estate. 

Of  which  enprise  and  coragious  wil  his  ffader  J?e  king  was 
right  glad  and  £i}aie,  and  in  al  hast  sent  into  al  the  parties 
of  his  londe  for  pe  best  and  manliest  men  that  he  might  finde, 
and  made  vpp  his  retenue,  ordeynyng  shippes  and  al  o)^r 

10  stuff  that  shuld  long  to  him  so  yat  hit  was  al  redy,  as  wd 
stuff  of  vitaile  as  o]fer  ordenauuce,  for  ]>e  werre,  bothe  for 
water  and  for  lond. 

Paris  mostring  his  peple  toke  leve  and  blessing  of  fiader 
and  moder  and  went  to  shipp  and  hadde  weder  and  winde  at 

16  wyll,  arry ved  in  an  ile  of  Grece  called  Citheron,  of  which  J>e 
worthi  king  Menelaus  was  lord  (of),  and  of  fortune  at  that  tyme 
was  from  home  for  a  title  that  he  claymed  in  Tesaile.  Paris 
with  his  felashipp  being  in  this  ile,  in  which  there  was  a 
temple  of  Diane  the  grete  goddess,  at  )?e  which  tyme  )>e  grete 

20  soUempnite  and  vigil  of  ye  seid  goddes  was  holden.  To 
which  sacrafices  and  offering  al  ye  peple  of  ye  contrey  abought 
was  come  thider  fore  to  do  yeif  olde  costumes  and  dewtees. 
To  which  temple  Paris  with  a  certen  of  his  felashipp  come  for 
to  se  ye  vsage  of  )?at  contrey. 

26  ffayre  Elyn  queue  and  wife  to  kyng  Menelay,  hering  of  ye 
commyng  of  Paris  into  J>e  temple,  come  with  a  certen  of  hir 
maidones  pryveli  to  haue  a  eight  of  that  yonge  lusty  Paris, 
taking  hir  place  on  ye  one  side  of  the  temple  whe?  Paris  with 
one  suche  as  him  lust  of  his  felaship  made  his  walke  and 

30  stacions,  casting  alwey  his  eye  and  sight  priuely  touard  the 
[*Fol.  18b.]  fiiyre  *  Elyn,  which  sodenly  was  so  planted  in  his  hert  yaX  al 
other  besynesse  was  foryete  and  leide  aside. 

Elyn,  being  in  he?  closet,  seing  this  fressh  lusty  Paris  so 
wel  demenyng  in  his  aray,  walking  alwey  beside  to  and  fro, 

35  sodenly  was  so  sette  in  hir  hert  Jmt  al  oyer  thinges  she  for- 
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yete,  stryving  with  hirself  how  to  finde  a  mene  for  to  be  in 
speche  with  him,  Parys  in  like  wise  turmentyng  in  his  mynde 
howe  to  finde  a  wey  to  come  to  hir  presence.  Amonge  which 
brennyng  thoughtes  sodenly  he  laft  his  felawe  and  went  streite 
into  )?e  closet  of  Elyn,  wheFof  she  [was]  )?e  gladdest  woman  6 
on  live,  having  him  in  hir  presence,  they  two  holding  )?eym 
so  longe  togider  in  the  temple  Jmt  either  hadde  ful  knowlache 
of  oJTeris  hert ;  where  there  was  no  ioy  to  seche.  Atte  which 
tyme  hit  was  fully  appoynted  and  accorded  bitwen  )?eym  two 
yat  she  shuld  go  with  Parys  to  Troy.  They  sette  hir  tyme  10 
and  houre  of  )?ei?  going. 

Parys  taking  his  leve  of  hir  went  streyte  vnto  his  shipp 
charging  al  his  peple  in  he?  best  array  to  wayte  vppon  him 
and  also  his  shipmen  that  his  shipp  were  vnder  saile. 

In  \fe  poynte  of  the  day  Paris  with  his  felashipp  taking  his  15 
wey  ayen  to  pe  temple,  taking  Elyn  by  the  honde,  dispoiling 
]fe  temple  of  all  )?e  jewelles  and  relikes  founden  thePin,  hold- 
yng  his  wey  streite  vnto  J?e  palis  of  king  Melany,  robbing, 
dispoiling,  and   taking  awey  with  him  all  )>e  richesse  and 
tresoure  founden  thePwithin,  carying  hit  to  shippes  with  all  20 
hole  o)^r  richesse  and   goodes   founde  within  ]?e  ile,  Elyn 
and  he  with  all  ]?ei?  felashipp  entring  thei?  vesselles,  drowen 
vp  saile,  with  winde  at  wyll  went  yei?  wey,  holding  )>e  hie  see 
til  they  come  to  )?e  lorde«  of  Troye  into  an  ile  called  Tededon, 
where  they  londed  and  rested  theym,  sending  to  his  ffader  25 
king  Priamus  certefying  him  holy  as  hit  was  fortuned. 

Priamti«  ful  glad  in  hert  fore  )?e  taking  of  Elyn,  trusting 
by  hir  to  haue  hadde  ayen  his  suster — but  hit  turned  afterward 
to  moche  more  myschcf  on  bothe  parties — Priamt^«,  taking 
with  him  Ector,  Troylus,  and  all  his  o)?er  childeren  and  lordes,  30 
;*PoL  Ilia.]  (and)  come  to  )?e  ile  of  Teledon,  whe?  Paris,*  Elyn,  and  al 
he?  oj^er  felashipp  was  abiding  ye  wil  of  Priamus ;  the  which 
anone  lete  aray  and  ordeine  )>e  mariage  bitwen  Paris  and  Elyn. 
After  which  they  anone  conveied  hir  ful  rially  into  Troy, 
where  they  b^on  hir  ful  lusty  lyfe.  35 
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[VIII.  How  the  Greeks,  at  Menelaus'  bidding,  collect  a  fleet 
and  sail  against  Troy.] 

Afler  which  ravesshing  of  Elyn,  J>e  grete  noyse  arose  sodenly 
thorghoute  )?e  ile  of  Sitheren  and  so  thorgh  al  J?e  londe  of 
SGreoe  vnto  |>e  tyme  that  hit  come  to  |>e  eris  of  king  Menelay 
where  he  was  in  strange  contrey.  ffor  sorrowe  of  which  he 
fell  in  suche  a  soden  rage  that  he  had  ny  destroied  himself. 
But  as  sone  as  he  my^t  apese  his  mortal  sorrowe  he  returned 
home  into  Sitheron  whe?  he  fonde  his  palis,  the  temple,  and 

lOal  )^  ile  abought  clene  dispoyled  of  al  }>e  richesse,  tresour, 
and  o)?er  goodis  that  was  within ;  )?e  which  in  snche  wise 
renewed  his  sorowes  that  he  was  ny  &1  into  dispaire.  But  by 
prosses  of  tyme,  with  grete  confort  and  labour  of  frendes,  he 
was  repaired  to  his  wisdom  and  sadnesse,  sending  in  all  hast 

16  vnto  Castor  and  Pollux,  bretheren  of  queue  Elyn,  J^at  must  be 

chef  fore  the  pursute  of  Elyn,  sending  also  vnto  al  ye  firendes 

that  they  might  gete  in  eny  contre  to  ben  venged  on  )?e  Troians. 

The  Greke8,  holding  hemself  so  rial  and  worthi,  had  fill 

grete  despite  ]fat  eny  Troians  shuld  be  so  hardy  to  do  eny  so 

20  grete  outerage  and  shame  witAin  thei?  londes.  Wherevppon 
they  holy  toke  fully  to  purpose,  euery  lorde  at  his  owne  cost 
and  charge,  to  be  avenged  of  that  grete  despite  in  al  j^e  hast 
possible,  commyng  to  king  Menelay  in  this  wise :  flBrst  pe 
worthi  Achilles,  Dyomede,  king  Tendalus,  the  worthi  king 

25  Agamenon  that  was  made  gouernour  of  )?e  Greke8  oost,  king 
Patroclus,  king  Cylyus,  king  Arax,  king  Telamt^«,  Vlixes, 
king  Prothesilaus,  Neptolomys,  king  Pallamydes,  king  PoUy- 
damu8,  Makary,  ]>e  king  of  Parce,  the  king  of  Daymes, 
Amphimachu^,*  king  PoUibete,  Mathaon,  and  PoUidrus,  duke 

30  Antiphis  of  Esida  and  of  Eriale,  PoUiphebus,  Carpenor  king 

[*Fol.  19b.]  of  Capady,  Trerariu«  king  of  Beysa,  )>e  king  of  Barbary,  * 

Cariac  )?e  king  of  Coloson,  ^e  king  Philex  of  Trace,  duke 

Ampheus,  duke  fforcunt^  of  )>e  ile  of  Bosy,  king  Philanyme 

of  Tigre,  king  Porces,  king  Sygamon  with  his  two  bretheren 

Ms.  Amphmachtt^ 
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of  Ethiope,  Terenes  king  of  Dares,  Archiligus,  king  Epistro- 
phus.  All  which  kinge«  euerych  broujt  a  grete  nombre  of 
shippes  stuffed  sufficiently  in  ]?e  moost  mighti  wise  as  well  of 
man  as  of  vitayle,  beside  many  ano)?er  lorde  that  come  at  ^e 
desire  of  )?es  said  lordes  to  ben  avenged  vppon  |>e  Troians.       6 

The  king  Priamus,  having  knowlage  of  )?is  grete  pwrpos 
taken  ayenst  him  in  so  feruent  wise,  ordeined  full  manly  and 
wisely  by  )>e  counsell  of  Ector  to  resist  )?eire  malis  in  stuffing 
'pe  cite  with  vitaile ;  )>en  ordeynyng  so  grete  a  nombre  of  men 
of  werre  so  that  he  hadde  of  kingges,  dukes,  and  o)^r  grete  10 

c 

lordes  of  name  iij  and  xiij,  bringing  with  theym  v®  thousand 
and  xxiiij  thousand  beside  al  o)?er  stuff  of  J?e  cite,  repayring 
fill  strongly  al  J?e  defence  of  the  cite. 

The  Grekes,  assembling  and  mostring  al  ]feif  mijti  and 
houge  power  in  a  day  vppon  a  feire  playne  which  was  fill  16 
mervelouse  to  beholde ;  where  anone  was  ordeined  euery  man 
to  be?  hameys  to  shipp,  and  euery  capten  their  vesselles 
assigned.  Drawing  vp  ancre  and  sayle,  having  weder  and 
winde  at  will,  on  an  hole  flete  sayling  togid?  vnto  |>e  tyme 
that  they  come  within  J?e  bondis  of  Troy  into  the  haven  of  20 
Symeont. 

[EX.  Of  the  various  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans,  and  of  the  signal  prowess  of  Hector.] 

Of  which  arryvale  anoue  king  Priamiw  having  ful  know- 
lage, purposed  fiilly  to  lette  J?ei?  arryvale,  ordeynyng  Ector,  26 
Paris,  and  Troilus  with  grete  nombre  of  peple  to  lette  )?ei? 
aryvale  if  they  might. 

The  Greke8,  having  knowlage  of  J>eir  purpos  ayenst  theym, 
purveied  thei?  londing  in  ful  wise  aray  and  goode  ordenaunoe 
in  saluacion  of  theymself.  Notwithstonding  which,  Ector  80 
with  his  felashipp  yaf  }?eim  suche  batayle  at  ]?eire  landing  that 
the?  was  slayne  on  ye  Grekes  part  xxiij  m^  and  iiij*'  men. 
And  Ector  hitnself  there  slewe  king  Protheselay  and  mo  yen 
[*FeL  20i.1  ^  thousand  m^  with  '*'  his  owne  honde.  After  which  Ector 
returned  ayen  to  Troy.  86 
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The  Greke«  al  J»t  night  commyng  to  londe,  (and)  in  ye 
poynte  of  }>e  day  come  in  hole  batail  bifore  the  cite  with  so 
grete  multitude  of  peple  that  they  made  xvij  grete  wardes 
with  ful  mighti  ordenaunce  in  euery  warde.  And  chef  capten 
5  and  cheften  of  al  }?e  6rek69  part  during  ]fe  sege  was  king 
AgamenoQ  and  on  J?e  Troians  port  was  Ector  chosen. 

Having  fill  grete  aspies  of  theire  commyng  that  momyng 
befor  Troy,  ordeynyng  a  certen  of  peple  with  him,  [Hector] 
met  }>eym   in  )?e  felde,  skarmeshing  togider  til  derk  nyjt, 

10  where  Ector  himself  slewe  ij  kinges,  and  grete  porte  [were] 
slayne  on  bothe  parties,  but  |>e  more  part  on  ye  Grekes  side. 
After  which  day  )?ere  was  daiely  skarmeshing  during  viij 
month  and  grete  slaughter  on  bothe  parties,  and  namely  on 
ye  Grekc8  part. 

15     Aftre  which  feruent  werre  was  taken  a  trete  during  xV^ 

dayes  for  to  releve  men  hurt  on  bothe  sides.  ^ 

[*Fol.  21a.]      *Atte  which  trety  Ector  ordeined  vppon  on  day  with  him 

his  bretheren,  Paris,  Troilus,  and  Deyphebus,  with  a  grete 

nombre  of  peple  to  fight  with  hem.     Atte  which  skarmyssh 

20  was  slay n  xxx  M^  and  vij*'  on  bothe  parties.  And  the?  was 
Deyphebus  slayn,  and  on  ye  Greke«  part  king  Archiligus, 
Potroclus,  and  king  Amphimachus.  But  alwey  ye  Grekes 
turned  home  at  nyght  with  the  worse.  Which  skarmeshing 
engendred  so  grete  hate  and  envy  on  bothe  parties  that  yej 

25skarmeshed  and  fought  dayely  togidre  withoute  eny  speche  of 
trety  ij  yere  and  iij  monthe;  within  which  terme  was  grete  mul- 
titude slayn  on  bothe  sides,  and  principally  on  ye  Grekes  side. 
King  Agamenon,  seing  ye  grete  myschef  and  losse  of  peple, 
sending  into  Troy  to  Priamtw  for  a  trety  that  endured  vj 

30  monthe ;  within  ye  which  either  party  had  her  disporte  with 
other,  as  well  ye  Grek6«  into  ye  cite  as  ye  Troians  amonge  ye 
Grekes. 

Vnder  which  trete  Calcas  of  Troy,  a  bisshopp,  a  grete  clerk, 
a  devinour,  founde  by  his  calculacion  and  by  ye  answhe?  of 

35  his  goddis  that  Troy  shuld  be  destroied  within  short  tyme. 

^Half  of  fol.  20a  and  the  whole  of  foL  20b  are  blank. 
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Taking  fiilli  to  purpos  to  leve  )>e  Troians  and  to  go  to  J?e 
Grekea  which  was  ful  wortheli  and  nobely  receyued  of  )?e  Greke« 
for  his  gret  name  and  fame^  the  Greke«  purposing  to  gif  him 
a  rule  and  gouemaunce  among  theym,  trusting  within  short 
tyme  by  his  wisdom  to  acheue  he?  purpose  ayenst  Troy,  ffor  6 
what  by  his  hie  wisdom  and  answhere  of  his  goddis  and  also 
bycause  he  knewe  al  |>e  counsell  of  Troy  he  wold  the  rather 
bring  hit  to  confusion.  And  so  by  his  false  sleghte8  and 
vntrue  wyles  did  and  performed. 

After  which  trety  ended,  pef  bigan  a  newe  feruent  werre,  10 
skarmeshing  daiely  togider  Jmt  peple  was  slayn   on  both 
parties  ful  grete  and  houge  nomb?.     fibrtuned  vppon  a  day 
Ector  come  proudely  skarmeshing  with  theim  fro  morrow  til 
derk  nyght.     At  which  day  the  Troians  had  )?e  worse :  ffor 
there  was  slayn  king  Epistrophis,  and  king  Eros  and  AntenorlS 
a  ful  famous  lorde  and   chef  counseloure  of  Troy  taken 
with  many  anoj^er  worthi  lorde.     Bycause  of  which  J?ei  resort 
[*FoL  21b.]  daily  to  so  feruent  and  mortall  werre  that  hit  endured  *  xviij 
monthe  withoute  eny  speche  of  trety,  so  )>at  )>e  peple  on  both 
parties  were  gretely  amenesed  and  lost ;  but  on  J?e  Grekes  part  20 
yey  weren  oft  refresshed,  and  on  Troy  part  no  succour  but 
euer  wasted. 

ffortuned  that  at  )>e  Greke8  request  there  was  anoj^er  trety 
taken  }?at  endured  iij  monthe,  during  which  either  partie  come 
to  and  fro  to  opev,  disporting  and  pleying  with  oJ>er.    Vnder  26 
which  trety  J>e  false  traitour  Calcas,  that  was  made  chef  coun- 
selour  on  J^e  Grekes  part,  come  into  j^eire  counsell  amonge  ^e 
lordes  praying  )>eym  that  forasmoche  that  he  was  of  his  owne 
volunte  come  to  theym,  leving  behinde  him  ]fe  goodis  and 
namely  his  childe  and  doughter  Criseide,  Jmt  }>ey  wold  geveSO 
him  som  prisoner  of  Troy  by  J?e  which  he  might  haue  oute  his 
doughter  fro  ye  Troians.      To  whom  the  Grekes  graunted 
anone  and  yaf  him  ]?e  &mous  man  Antenor,  that  was  one  of 
ye  chef  oounselottrs  of  Troy  bifore,  by  whom  afterward  was 
the  cite  destroied  and  lost ;  ffor  whe?  that  Friamus  sende  oute  35 
Creeside  to  feoche  home  Antenor,  he  was  after  traitour  to  him 
and  to  ye  cite. 
13 
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[X.     Of  Hector's  death,  by  Achilles  slain,  and  of  the  mar- 
velous manner  in  which  his  body  is  embalmed.] 

The  tyme  of  trety  ended,  Ector,  purposing  him  to  make  ^  a 
proude  iottmey  vppon  the  Greke8,  ordeined  him  v  wardes, 
Seueryche  to  succour  other.  The  night  bifor,  the  wife  of 
Ector,  lying  in  hir  bedde,  hadde  a  vision  in  hir  slepe  by  ^e 
which  she  vnderstode  wel  that  if  Ector  held  his  pwrpos  the 
morowe  in  J?e  feld  that  he  shuld  be  slayn.  Where  she  come 
rennyng  to  him,  praying  him  as  [for]  J^at  day  to  absteyn  him 

10  fro  )?e  felde,  telling  him  hir  avision,  whereof  he  seid  hit  waa 
but  false  bileue  and  idolatri,  and  set  nojt  the?by,  bidding  hir 
to  speke  no  mo?  thePof,  ffor  he  wold  not  breke  his  purpos 
for  no  thing.  She,  rennyng  to  Priamu«,  praying  him  to  re- 
strayne  his  pwrpos,  enformyng  him  what  shuld  folowe  if  he 

16  went  oute  that  day,  and  to  lete  Paris  and  Troilus  hold  his 
purpos,  which  with  grete  peyne  obeyed  his  charge.  Paris  and 
Troilus  skarmeshing  in  ye  felde,  which  in  short  tyme  we? 
dryven  abakke  touard  J?e  cite,  but  right  grete  nomb?  slayn 
on  bothe  partie,  Ector,  in  a  maner  seing  theym  disconfite, 
^^  armed  him  in  hast,  taking  his  horse,  *  and  rode  oute  at  J^e 
yate,  retumyng  the  Troians  ayen  into  )^e  feld,  encowntering 
king  Philex,  whom  he  slewe  with  his  spere.  Then  come  king 
Pallamydes  with  a  grete  multitude  of  peple  and  fil  vppon 
Ector.     To  whom  he  returned  and  put  at  disconfitu?  and 

25  smote  him  downe  fro  his  horse,  lighting  downe  for  to  rase  fro 
him  his  cote,  as  hit  was  his  vsage  whan  he  had  slayn  eny  lorde. 
And  as  at  that  tyme  having  none  of  his  peple  abo^t  him, 
vnware  behinde  him  come  Achilles  and  bare  him  thorgh  with 
a  spere,  where  )?e  flou?  of  knighthode  fel  downe  dede  to  )?e 

SOgrownde.  Of  whom  anon  J?e  noyse  sprong  thorgh  the  feld 
that  Ector  was  slayn ;  flTor  sorowe  of  which  pe  Troians,  fill  of 
sorowe  and  ca?,  anone  rett^rned  ayen  to  )>e  cite,  carying  )?e 
body  of  Ector  with  theym ;  ffor  whom  Priamu«,  Ecuba,  Polii- 
oene,  Paris,  Troilus,  and  al  \fe  cite  after  maden  )?e  grettest 

^Ms.  made. 
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lamentacion  and  dedely  sorowe  that  with  their  ^  lyves  might  be 
made,  ffalling  fiilli  in  dispaire,  trusting  none  o)?er  but  in  short 
tyme  to  lese  the  cite  and  all,  for  Ector  was  so  noble  of  gouem- 
aunee  and  so  doughti  of  honde  that  he  had  slaine  with  his 
owne  honde  xv  kinge^  beside  many  ano)>er  lorde,  and  neuer  5 
fdd  [to]  put  disconfit  where  he  hadde  J?e  gouemaunce  vnto  that 
tyme;  which  he  might  not  escape,  eschue,  ne  voide,  notwitA- 
stonding  that  he  was  warned  bifore. 

Wherevppon  the  Troyans  sent  oute  for  a  trety  of  vj  monthe ; 
during  which  Priamus,  ordeyning  for  )?e  sepultu?  of  Ector,  10 
ffull  rially  held  ye  obsequijs  and  vigiles,  brannyng  the?in  the 
riche  jewellis,  cloJ?es  of  golde,  encense,  bawmes,  milke,  with 
many  ano}^r  riche  thing,  so  that  ]fe  sauour  was  made  swete 
vp  to  heuen,  alwey  cons€ruyng  |>e  body  hole  by  craft  of  man 
for  to  endure  bodely  right  as  he  did  bifor,  saving  that  he  was  15 
withoute  life,    ffor  whom  there  was  made  a  towmbe,  the  moost 
rial  and  riche  that  might  be  ordeined,  Ector  stonding  the?- 
vppon  flesshly,  holding  his  swerd  drawen  in  his  honde.    And' 
by  craft  the?  we?  ordeined  smale  pipes  of  golde,  put  thorgh 
his  hede,  strecching  Jw)rgh  euery  vejoie  and  lym  of  his  body.  20 
*FoL  TSb.']  porgh  *  which  pipes  was  rennyng  by  craft  a  licour  into  euery 
part  of  his  body  J^at  alwey  kept  )?e  body  like  fressh  and  grene 
and  wel  colored,  setting  also  vnder  his  fete  a  bason  with  a 
oerten  of  bawme,  which  made  his  breth  as  swete  as  euer  hit 
was,  and  a  winde  by  craft  fro  vnder  his  fete  blowing  thorgh  26 
him,  as  he  had  ben  quyk  and  brething,  so  that  none  stranger 
shuld  well  knowe  but  J?at  he  were  on  life.    And  of  hys  array 
hit  were  to  longe  to  tell. 

[XI.   How  Achilles,  enamoured  of  Polyzena,  refrains  from 
batde.]  ^ 

But  vnder  Jris  trety  taken  bitwen  )?e  Troians  and  )?e  Greke», 
after  this  rial  tombe  made  and  don,  eyther  parte  come  ent?, 
disporting  with  o)>er.  Amonge  which  vppon  a  day  Achilles 
entred  the  cite  with  o)?er  Qrekea  in  a  poer  sowdiours  array, 
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vnknowe  of  the  Troians,  for  to  se  the  gise  and  vsage  of  theym, 
holding  his  wey  streite  into  ^e  temple  whe?  ]?e  obsequijs  and 
vigilis  were  in  doing,  Priamiw,  Ecuba,  Paris,  Troilus  with 
many  ano]>er  lorde  and   lady  doing  theire  sacrafices  and 

5obseniaunces,  as  )?ei?  gise  was,  for  Ector,  Ector  alwey  bihold- 
ing  fresshly  and  stemely  on  )Hiym,  and  namely,  as  him  semed, 
on  Achilles,  with  swerd  drawe  in  honde.  Whereof  Achilles 
was  asstonyed  and  abasshed,  stonding  in  doute  whe)?er  he  was 
quik  or  dede,  saving  he  conforted  himself  with  ]fe  mortall 

10  hevinesse  that  he  sey  there  made  for  him.  Amonge  which 
prece  Achilles  cast  his  sight  aside  and  sey  )?e  faire  PoUicene, 
suster  of  Ector  and  Troilus,  whos  love  anone  pershed  his  hard, 
cursed  hert  in  so  strong  a  wise  that  he  might  not  wele  endure 
his  hard  peines.  Retumyng  ayen  to  J?e  Grekci  with  thegrettest 

15peyne  that  might  be  suffred,  praying  a  seruaunt  of  his,  a  well 
avised  knight,  for  to  go  vnto  Ecuba  vppon  his  behalf,  desiring 
hir  doughtcr  PoUicene  in  mariage.  Ecuba,  anone  remembring 
on  his  worthinesse  and  also  of  )>e  myschef  that  was  like  to 
folowe  if  she  denyed  his  desire,  (she)  seid  that  she  wold  speke 

20  thereof  vnto  Priamu«.    Whe?to  Priamus  answhered  and  seid, 

if  that  Achilles  woll  take  vppon  him  to  make  ]fe  6reke8  cese 

[*Fol.  23a.]  thei?  wer?  *  and  also  that  he  wold  be  ful  frende  to  him  and  to 

al  ]>e  Troians  as  alliaunoe  axeth,  he  wold  graunte  his  wil  therein. 

Of  which  answhe?  Achilles  was  J?e  ioyfuUest  on  lyve, 

25  promising  fully  to  performe  his  desire,  taking  his  wey  streite 
vnto  )>e  king  Agamenon  where  he  was  in  counsell  amonge  his 
lorde«,  yeving  theym  his  avice  and  counsell  that  forasmoche 
as  grete  part  of  ye  peple  is  destroied,  and  howe  that  their 
goddis  weren  displesed  for  )?e  dethe  of  so  houge  a  nombre  that 

30  were  slayn  on  bothe  parties,  and  pe  quarel  of  )?e  Grek« 
nojt  goode  but  of  pride  don  he  coude  not  sey,  but  yaf  hem 
his  counsell  to  retume  ayen  to  Grece  er  fortune  turned  fiilly 
ayenst  theyin. 

To  whom  they  yaue  answhe?  and  seiden,  sithen  they  had 

35  bidden  so  longe  and,  as  ]>ei  trusten,  [were]  nowe  atte  the  poynte 
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of  wy nnyng  of  the  cite^  they  wold  not  leve  it  so^  but  make  ^  al 
thing  redy  for  the  feld  ayenst  )?e  morowe  because  'pe  trety  was 
don  that  day. 

On  the  morowe,  the  Grekc«  rennyng  bifore  the  cite,  Troilus 
and  Paris  encountring  hem  in  pe  felde  slewe  on  )?e  Grekes  5 
part  grete  nombre  and  drove  yeym  home  into  )?eire  tentez, 
dispoiling,  and  robbing,  brennyng  their  logges.  Achilles, 
holding  him  still,  (and)  wold  in  no  wise  fight  ayenst  )?e 
Troians  for  )?e  loue  of  faire  PoUicene. 

[XII.  How  Troilus  is  slain  by  Achilles,  and  how  Achilles,  10 
enticed  within  the  temple,  is  there  treacherously  slain  by 
Paris,] 

(te  J?e  next  day  folowing  Troiles  with  his  company  come 
oute   proudely,  skarmeshing   with  theym,  and  slogh   grete 
nombre  of  theym  so  that  they  flowen  into  pe  tent  of  Achilles,  15 
which  stode  at  defence  ayenst  Troilus.   The  Greke«  eo  releued 
on  Troilus  that  of  fortune  Troilus  slowe  king  Pollibete  and 
kingg  Mathaon,  and   wounded  Diomede  thorgh  pe  body, 
folowing  theym   so   pat  his   horse  was  slayn.     His  peple 
returned  ayen,  where  Achilles  with  a  grete  peple  fel  on  him  20 
and  smote  of  his  hede,  and  drewe  the  body  afler  him  at  his 
horse  taile  in  pe  moost  shamefull  wise  that  euer  eny  wor)?i 
man  had  withoute  cause.     Wherefor  Achilles  was  gretely 
repreued  as  wel  of  pe  Qrekea  ssofpe  Troians.  fTor  sorowe  of 
which   Priamus,  Ecuba,  and  al  pe  Troians  wef  gretly   in  25 
dispai? ;  ffor  after  Ector  he  was  yeir  protectour. 
ToL  231k]      Ecuba,  thenking  on  this  grete  cruel te  and  fals  treson  *  of 
Achilles,  purposed  fully  be  som  treson  to  bring  him  to  his 
ende.  Whe?vppon  she  send  to  hir  son  Paris,  and  bade  ordeine 
him  a  felashipp  redy  for  to  sle  Achilles ;  for  she  wold  send  for  80 
him  as  for  the  trety  of  pe  manage,  and  to  mete  with  hir  in  )?e 
temple,  whe?  she  shuld  kepe  him  in  secret  wise  vnto  )?e  tyme 
yat  he  sey  best  tyme  to  fidl  on  him  and  to  sle  him. 

^MsL  made. 
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Achilles  [was]  the  gladdest  man  on  ^  erthe  whan  he  was 
sent  fore,  trusting  to  haue  a  Ail  ende  of  his  manage.  He 
toke  with  him  but  one  knight  or  two,  come  ynto  J^e  temple, 
and,  as  he  kneled,  one  smote  him  vnder  the  fbte,  whe?of  he 
5  died  anone.  And  then  they  lete  smyte  of  his  hede,  and  cast 
the  body  into  the  canel  where  dogges  and  cowes  shnld 
deuou?  him. 

[Xin.  Of  the  conspiracy  of  Antenor  and  Eneas  to  surrender 
the  city  to  the  Greeks.] 

10  Aft?  which  treason  so  don  to  Achilles,  the  Grekes  so  fer- 
uently  werred  vpon  pe  Troians  dayly  that  grete  party  was 
destroied  on  bothe  sides  and  namely  on  the  Troians  party. 

Vppon  a  day  Paris,  making  him  redy  for  to  make  a  ioumay 
oS  J?e  Grekes,  which  in  like  wise  made  }>eym  redy  to  reS  bifor 

I6)>e  cite,  wh«re  at  fe  yatis  they  mette  so  feruently  that  J?ere 
was  grete  starter;  but  ye  Troians  had  fe  worse,  ffor  Paris  was 
J^ere  slayfi  and  grete  parte  of  his  peple,  which  renued  ]fe 
sorowe  of  Priamus  fibre  yen  had  he  no  cheften  laft  on  life  to 
goneme  his  peple.     Whe?  Priamus  toke  to  pwrpos  to  kepe  the 

iOeite  and  no  more  to  issue  oute  ne  to  skarmyssh  with  theym. 

Antenor  and  Eneas,   purposing  ftilly  to  haue  the  cite 

detiroiedi  oome  to  Priami^^  seying  in  this  wise :   hit  were 

nedelbl  for  to  make  a  trety  for  a  pes  and  to  restore  ayen 

Eljff  to  hir  lorde  with  tresoure  for  his  damage,  suche  as  might 

H^  aoooided  fore.  Priamus,  hering  yeif  desires,^  denied  hir 
axing.  They,  seing  this,  wenten  to  al  ]>e  comons  of  ye  cite,' 
and  with  yeire  speche  so  deceyued  yeym  yai  they  made  al 
JwjrIS  oome  byfor  the  king,  saying,  but  if  ye  wol  consent  to 
)^  desires,  yej  wold  depose  him  and  chese  yem  suche  a  king 

Nfte  ahold  make  a  finell  pes  for  al  yeir  profit.     Priami^^,  seying 

liew^f  they  had  bent  ye  comyns  with  false  flateryng  that  he 

■right  not  be  of  might  to  withstond  al  yeir  malis,  consented 

I  a  trety  for  vj  *  monthe.     Vnder  ye  which  trety  the  felse 

'^itoore  seid  ]?at  al  )?e  oouenauntes  shuld  be  engrosed  and  en- 

n.  dttiroes. 
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rolled  and  Elyn  deliuered  and  Exeona  brought  ajen  with 
deliueraunce  of  al  ^e  prisoners  of  ei)>er  party,  and  so  to  haue 
eternal  pees  bitwen  ]?e  Greke^  and  Troians. 

[xnil.   How,  by  the  introduction  of  an  horse  of  brass  into 
Troy,  the  city  is  destroied,  and  the  royal  prisoners  slain.]   6 

In  )?e  mene  tyme  Antenor  and  Eneas  with  the  consent  of  ye 
&lse  traitour  Calcas  lete  make  an  horse  of  bras  so  large  And 
moche  yat  hit  was  mervaile  to  speke  thereof.  Which  horse 
the  Greke»  desired  to  offre  to  the  goddes  Mynerva  within  ye 
temple  of  Troy,  like  as  fey  had  made  he?  avowes  bifore  tyme,  10 
Priamtt«  graunting  as  fore  their  offering  and  sacrafice  yeir 
entent.  Which  horse,  whan  he  was  by  craft  brought  vnto  the 
yate,  he  was  so  houge  )?at,  vnto  ye  tyme  )?at  ye  walles  weren 
broke  to  make  ye  yate  larger,  hit  myjt  not  entre.  Within 
which  horse  was  hidde  a  ]x)usand  men  armed.  The  Grekes  15 
[were]  also  euery  man  redy  in  hir  best  aray,  so  J?at  whan  ye 
horse  were  past  J^orgh  ye  brosten  yate  yen  [bigan]  men  to  lepe 
oute  of  his  bely.  And  yere  yei  slewe  al  ya,t  yei  fonde  aboute 
ye  cite  as  porters  and  keper«  the?of.  The  Grekes,  awayting 
wel  vppon  yeymy  ren  yn  at  onys  and  so  won  ye  cite.  20 

Priamus,  seing  this  myschef,  fled  into  ye  temple,  whe?  ye 
fonde  him  and  slowe  him,  dispoiling  ye  temple  of  all  ye  rich- 
esse  and  tresoure,  saving  that  [which]  was  ye  two  traitours, 
taking  oute  Elyn  and  ye  son  of  Achilles,  sleing  Pollicene, 
leving  no  peoe  with  o)>er  of  hir  body,  leding  Ecuba  into  25 
Grece  for  to  stone  hir  the?  to  dethe,  breking  downe  ye  wallis 
of  ye  cite,  and  slewe  al  ye  peple  found  J^erin,  and  brent  euery 
house. 

[XV.   Of  the  number  of  men  slain  on  each  side.] 

But  for  to  tell  of  ye  debate  anci  discord  of  ye  Grekes  for  ye  20 
tresowr  in  yeif  going  homward,  and  howe  euery  lord  slewe 
ojwr,  and  som  [were]  exiled  foreuer  oute  of  Grece — as  Dares 
and  Guydo  writen — ,  hit  wold  make  a  longe  prosses.    But 
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fro  pe  lying  of  )?e  s^e  into  )?e  ende  we?  slayn  on  fe  Greke8 
party  viij?  m!  vij?  xvj  men  ;  and  on  )>e  Troians  party  we?  slayn 
vj?  m!  and  ix?  men ;  and  so^  a8  I  suppose,  neper  party  won 
[♦FoL  24b.]  gretly  at  the  ende.  *  ffor  afterward  Eneas  slewe  Antenor,  for 
5  he  shuld  not  haue  gretter  rule  )?en  he  amonge  theym  that 
askope  oute  of  Troy.  And  )?e  frendis  of  Antenor  basshed  and 
exiled  Eneas  foreuer,  whe?  he  lost  all  that  euer  he  o]^r  his 
aunoeters  gate.  And  alwey  the  ende  of  euery  treson  and 
&lsenes  [tumeth]  to  sorowe  and  myschef  at  the  last    Amen. 

Nathaniel  E.  Griffin. 
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VL— THE  OBJECTIVITY  OF  THE  GHOSTS  IN 

SHAKSPERE. 

Of  late  the  common  belief*  in  the  subjectivity  of  the 
ghosts  in  Shakspere  has  received  fresh  currency  from 
the  sanction  of  scholars  who  belong  unquestionably  to  the 
newer  school — Professors  C.  H.  Herfoi'd  and  A.  C.  Bradley 
and  a  gentleman  named  F.  C.  Moorman  who  writes  in  the 
Modem  Language  Review.  The  first  and  the  last  may  for 
the  time  being  speak  for  all : — 

A  ghost  is  demanded  in  Macbeth  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  ghost-seer's  mind.  The  hectic  imagination  of  the  Celtic  chieftain, 
which  conjures  up  the  air-drawn  dagger  and  the  voice  crying  '  Sleep  no  more, 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,'  evokes  by  inward  necessity  the  ghost  of  the 

murdered  Banquo It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakspere,  to  use  the 

phrase  of  Professor  Bradley,  meant  the  judicious  to  take  the  Ghost  for  an 


^  Common,  even  universal,  the  belief  seems  to  be,  whether  among  those 
who  teach  Shakspere  or  among  those  who  write  on  him,  though,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  beliefo,  little  is  said  about  it.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  said  against  it  Spalding  in  his  valuable  book  on  Elizabethan  Demon" 
ology  throws  much  light  on  the  attitude  toward  the  supernatural  held  by  the 
Elizabethans  in  general,  but  little  on  that  taken  by  Shakspere  himself. 
Dramatic  oonvention,  moreover,  he  quite  ignores. 
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hallacination.  Its  two  appearances  synclironise  exactly  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Macbeth' 8  hypocritical  wish  that  our  dear  friend  Banquo  were 
present ;  its  first  exit,  as  just  noticed,  falb  in  with  Macbeth's  bold  summons 
to  it  to  speak,  and  its  final  exit  with  his  command,  '  Hence,'  etc.  It  is  of 
course  visible  to  the  spectators,  but  so  also  are  the  sleep-phantoms  of  Richard 
III.  The  ghosts  of  Richard's  victims  are  the  figments  of  a  coward  con- 
science :  the  ghost  of  Ca«ar  is  the  embodiment  of  Brutus' s  sense  of  the 
egregious  mistake  he  has  made  in  slaying  Cesar,  and  of  the*  approaching 
overthrow  of  republicanism.  In  like  manner,  the  Ghost  of  Banquo  is  the 
outcome  of  the  play  of  Macbeth' s  frenzied  imagination  upon  his  deep  sense 

of  insecurity The  ghost  of  the  *  majesty  of  buried  Denmark '  stands 

on  a  different  footing.     Of  its  reality  there  can  be  no  question.  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  these  beings  [the  witches]  who  so  vitally  moulded  the 
fate  of  the  traditional  Macbeth  were  not  for  Shakspere,  like  the  dagger  and 
the  ghost,  mere  creations  of  his  feverish  brain,  embodied  symbols  of  his 
ambitious  dreams. ' 

Quite  as  these  scholars  agree  on  the  subjectivity  of  the 
ghosts  in  question  they  agree  on  the  objectivity  of  the  Ghost 
in  HamlH  and  of  the  Weird  Sisters ; '  yet  it  is  only  a  few 
years  since  by  other  critics  these  too  were  rationalized 
away.*  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  point  of  view  involved  is 
in  both  cases  practically  the  same — that  is,  the  romantic, 
absolute  attitude  toward  Shakspere  which  arose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century, — and  that  as  it  has  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  scientific,  historical  inquiry  in  one  case  it  must 
eventually  in  the  other. 

Far  from  being  subjective,  the  ghosts  of  the  Elizabethan 

*  Modem  Languagt  Review^  April,  1906,  pp.  195-6. 

*  Ehersley  Shakspere^  ix,  p.  161. 

^  Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  pp.  346-48.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  his 
Appendix,  where  Mr.  Bradley  sums  up  the  evidence  for  the  subjectivity  of 
Banquo' 8  Ghost,  he  expresses  diffidence  in  it. — ^About  the  same  distinctions 
as  these  scholars  make  are  made  by  Professor  Richard  Moulton  in  his  Moral 
jSystem  of  Shakegpeare,  pp.  260  f.,  299. 

^  As  regards  the  Ghost,  not  long  since,  I  learn,  by  a  well  known  professor 
in  an  eastern  American  university  in  a  lecture  to  his  class ;  as  regards  the 
Sisters,  by  such  uncompromising  idealists  as  Gervinus.  The  last  named  was 
confuted  by  Spalding. 
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drama,  like  the  ghosts  of  folklore,  were,  as  Mr.  Lang  has 
observed  of  the  latter,  '  ghosts  with  a  purpose.'  They  were 
not  used  recklessly,  as  in  some  modem  drama  and  fiction, 
for  mere  uncanny  and  melodramatic  effect.^  Groan  and 
gloat,  curse  and  harrow  the  senses  as  they  might,  they  came, 
first  and  last,  to  effect  a  definite  end.  That,  above  all',  was 
to  wreak  revenge  by  appearing  either  to  the  victim  or  to 
the  revenger ;  or  it  was  to  protect  some  loved  one ;  *  or  it 
was  to  prophesy ;  *  or  to  crave  burial ;  *  or  simply,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  omen  of  death,*  to  appear.  All  of  these 
purposes  were  from  of  old  the  special  purposes  of  the  ghost 
of  folklore.  All  except  the  next  to  the  last  are  repre- 
sented, as  we  shall  see,  in  Shakspere;  but  in  all  four 
examples  of  the  ghost,  those  in  Hamlet,  Richard  III,  Juliua 
Ooeaar,  and  Ma/^eth,  the  paramount  purpose  is  revenge. 

As  r^ards  motive,  then, — for  the  moment  we  b^  the 
question  and  speak  of  motives — Shakspere's  remaining 
ghosts  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  They 
differ  from  it  in  that  they  appear  not  to  the  revenger  but 
to  the  victim  of  the  revenge.  Here  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the 
critics  have  stumbled :  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  appearing  to 
the  revenger  to  incite  him,  is  not  open  to  subjective  inter- 
pretation; the  Ghost  of  Csesar  and  the  Ghost  of  Banquo, 

*  In  the  decay  of  the  drama,  in  Shakspere' a  Oymbeline  and  Henry  VUI 
and  in  Webster  (see  the  anther's  John  WebsUr,  pp.  120->1,  150-1),  the 
sapematoral  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the  Masque,  to  be  treated  with- 
out much  meaning,  spectacularly.     See  below  p.  224. 

'The  second  appearance  of  the  Qhost  in  Hamlet^  to  protect  Hamlet's 
mother.  Cf.  the  Friar's  Umbra  in  Chapman's  Bussy  and  the  friendly  service 
of  Jack's  Ghost  in  rede's  Old  Wive^  Tale. 

'  Marston's  Sophonidxi,  Ghost  of  AsdrubaL 

«The  Sewnd  Maiden's  Tragedy  (1611),  Ghost  of  the  Lady. 

^Webster's  WkUe  Devil,  Brachiano's  Ghost;  CSiapman,  eta  It  is  a 
widely  spread  superstition  that  ghosts — the  ghosts  of  friends — come  to 
fetch  the  souls  of  those  left  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Gf.  Frazer's  Oolden 
BougKy  I,  p.  132. 
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appearing  to  the  murderers,  in  some  measure  are.  One  has 
disclosures  to  make  and  exhortations  to  deliver;  the  other 
may  accomplish  its  purpose  merely  by  its  presence — ^by  its 
gestures  and  bloody  wounds  and  by  the  fate  which  its  mere 
appearing  bodes.  In  short,  one  has  to  make  for  itself  a 
hearing:  the  other  may  appeal  to  a  witness  and  advocate 
dwelling  within  the  victim's  breast.  When  the  latter  is 
so  treated,  accordingly,  without  such  crasser  and  more 
material  features  as  speaking  or  as  appearing  to  more  than 
one  person,  it  is  but  natural  for  a  nineteenth  century  critic 
to  interpret  it  as  an  embodiment  of  conscience,  or,  as  the 
merely  ominous  becomes  more  prominent,  even  as  a  pre- 
sentimental  hallucination.  But  not  always  was  it  so  treated. 
Just  as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  belongs  to  the  Kydian  tradition, 
which  begins  with  Kyd's  Hamlet  and  runs  down  through 
Marston  and  Tourneur  to  Webster's  White  Devil,  the  other 
ghosts  in  Shakspere  belong  to  a  tradition  which  b^ins, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  Locrine  and  runs  down  through 
Massinger  to  the  end  of  the  drama;  and  at  the  same  period 
the  two  varieties  are  treated  much  alike.  In  spite  of  the 
difference  in  dramatic  exigencies  the  ghost  of  Albanact  in 
Locrine  plays  pranks  and  bustles  about  the  stage  as  freely 
as  the  ghost  in  Kyd's  Hamlet  could  have  done;  the  ghosts 
in  Richard  III  and  Julius  Ccesar  are  not  much  more 
delicately  handled  than  the  Ghost  in  Shakspere's  Hamlet; 
and  Banquo's  is  less  so  than  the  slightly  later  Kydian  Ghost 
of  Isabella  in  Webster's  White  Devil.  What  swayed  the 
dramatists  as,  notably  about  the  time  of  the  last  two 
dramas,  they  made  their  ghosts  less  crude  and  material 
and  heightened  the  imaginative  horror  of  them,  was  not  so 
much  a  perception  of  the  greater  dramatic  and  psychological 
fitness  of  such  a  refinement  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  which 
appears  to  his  victim  as  it  was  a  revulsion  of  popular 
taste    against    the    shrieking,    bustling   ghost    of   the    old 
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style  in  general.  And  psychology  in  the  sense  of  refining 
and  subduing  it  into  a  symbol  or  personification  never^ 
so  far  as  I  can  discover^  came  into  play  at  all.  Either 
sort  of  ghost^  at  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  at  the 
b^inning^  was  a  ghost  and  no  more. 

To  show  this  so  far  as  Shakspere  is  concerned — the  ques- 
tion need  not  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  other  dramatists 
— we  shall  not  deal  further  with  the  evolution  of  the  two 
types  of  ghost,  with  differences  of  function  or  tradition. 
Thus  much  has  been  said  of  these  to  explain  the  difference 
in  effect  between  the  Ghost  in  Harnlet  and  Shakspere's  other 
apparitions — to  show  why  they  talk  less  and  do  less  and 
stand  more  aloof;  but  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were 
none  the  less  the  ghosts  of  popular  superstition  we  shall  turn 
to  other  considerations.  Beginning  with  the  crux,  Banquets 
Ghost,  we  shall,  instance  by  instance,  try  to  proye  this  from 
the  situation  itself,  from  the  evidence  of  folklore  and  of  a 
comparison  with  other  Elizabethan  ghosts  of  certainly  objec- 
tive character  no  matter  in  which  tradition  they  be,  and  from 
Shakspere's  attitude  toward  the  abstract,  the  supernatural, 
and  the  occult  in  general. 

Macbeth. 

In  Mdcbeth  the  situation  lends  itself  admirably  to  our  inter- 
pretation. Banquo  has  been  invited  to  a  feast  by  his  would-be 
murderer,  and  when  his  murderer,  among  his  guests,  believes 
that  Banquo  now  bides  safe  in  a  ditch,  he  stands  before  him. 
He  has  been  bid — ironically — not  to  &il  our  feast,  and  with  irony 
for  irony  he  keeps  the  word  he  pledges.  Such  a  situation  is 
personal,  concrete,  objective,  if  any  is.  So  it  is  understood 
by  Macbeth,  it  seems  to  me,  and  so  it  would  be  understood 
by  the  audience.  At  first  he  seems  not  to  see  the  Ghost — 
he  finds  the  table  full.     It  is  only  when  Lennox  points  to 
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the  ohair  that  he  recognizes  him.  ^  Which  of  you/  he  then 
cries,  ' have  done  this?'  What  he  means  by  this — the  trick 
of  filling  up  the  table,  the  making  of  an  effigy  representing 
Banquo,  or  the  actual  killing  of  him — it  is  hard  to  say. 
Probably  the  last,  and  forthwith  he  snatches  the  opportunity 
of  warding  off  such  an  imputation  from  himself.  For  to  him 
at  least  the  Ghost's  errand  is  plain  :  it  is  prophecy,  retaliation, 
vengeance.  He  sits  in  Macbeth's  royal  chair  as  a  token 
that  none  the  less  his  seed  shall  sit  there  hereafter.  He 
shakes  his  gory  locks  at  the  King  in  anger,  and  perhaps  as  a 
dark  menace  of  the  nemesis  that  awaits  him.  He  makes 
other  pantomimic  signs  of  a  sort  that  drives  Macbeth  to 
desperation — *  what  care  I  ? ' — and  to  a  challenge  to  speak 
and  out  with  it.  As  the  Ghost  retires,  Macbeth  vows  that 
hereafter  '  the  monuments  of  his  victims  shall  be  the  maws 
of  kites' — the  body  annihilated,  that  is,  so  that  the  ghost 
may  not  walk.*  Easily  recovering  himself  thereupon, 
he  calls  for  wine,  and,  in  the  teeth  of  this  experience, 
drinks  to  Banquo's  health.  Equal  to  Macbeth's  presump- 
tion,* however,  is  the  Ghost's  ironical  rancor,  and  he 
reappears.  This  time  Macbeth's  fear  and  rage  are  well- 
nigh  frenzied ;  but  the  Ghost  gone,  he  is  himself  again. 
Throughout  the  scene,  then,  everything  comports  with 
objectivity — the  completeness  and  abruptness  of  Macbeth's 
changes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  spirit  of  mere  personal 
antagonism  in  both  parties  on  the  other,  the  unremorseftil 
fear  and  defiance  of  the  murderer  and  the  ironical  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  Ghost.  Macbeth  hears  no  cry  of  conscience, 
never  thinks  of  brushing  the  reality  of  the  Ghost  aside  as 
he  does  that  of  the  dagger,  but  himself  comprehends,  in  that 

>Cf.  Nash's  Sunmer's  Last  Witt  and  HatamerU,  Hazlitt's  Doddey^  vni, 
p.  77. — ^The  interpretation  originates,  I  surmise,  vrith  Professor  Kittredge. 
'  A  capital  instance  this  of  the  ckssical  tpptt. 
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day  of  the  feud  and  vendetta,  the  purport  of  its  errand 
very  well : 

It  will  have  blood,  they  say  ;  blood  will  have  blood. 

Even  more  objective,  even  more  evidently  revengeful  is 
the  second^-or  perhaps  we  should  call  it  third — appearing 
of  the  Ghost.  This,  at  the  Witches'  Cavern,  takes  place,  like 
the  appearing  of  the  shade  of  the  prophet  Samuel  at  Endor 
and  that  of  the  spirit  Asmath  in  Shakspere's  Henry  VI,  by 
dint  of  conjuring,  and  one  is  as  little  susceptible  of  all^orical 
— rationalistic — ^interpretation  as  the  other.  Banquo  plays  a 
part  like  that  of  the  most  material  and  vindictive  ghost  of 
the  Kydian  Tragedy  of  Blood,  Marston's  Andrugio,^  or  like 
that  of  Heywood's  Agamemnon,*  taunting  Macbeth  with  his 
*bloodboltered '  smile  as  he  points  at  the  line  of  kings-to-be 
*for  his.' 

This  interpretation — that  Banquo's  Ghost  is  but  a  dis- 
embodied person  seeking  revenge — restores  to  us,  moreover,, 
the  efTect  of  ironical  reversal,  lost  under  an  all^orizing; 
interpretation,  which  Shakspere  had  intended.  Banquo  is. 
bid,  sardonically,  not  to  fail  the  feast,  and  he  comes  as  a. 
ghost.  In  the  folly  and  hypocrisy  of  his  homicidal  success 
Macbeth  gives  voice  to  a  wish  that  Banquo  were  present,  and 
turns  to  find  him — ^father  of  a  line  of  kings — seated  on  the  throne. 
Macbeth  had  called  Banquo  'our  chief  guest,'  and  there  at  the 
head  of  the  table  he  sits,  a  ghostly  kill-joy,  the  proverbial 
death's-head  at  the  feast  outdone.  To  the  Elizabethan 
audience  all  this  meant  that  Banquo  was  getting  even,  and 
how  could  it  mean  that  if  his  ghost  were  merely  a  figment 
of  Macbeth's  imagination  ?  It  is  but  the  simple,  objectively 
ironical  nemesis  which,  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  PestlCj^ 

^  Anlonio^ 8 Bevenge^  Y,  1,—' tossing  his  torch  about  his  head  in  triumph.' 
'  See  below,  p.  213.     He  points  at  his  wounds. 

'  As  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peatle  was  acted  in  1611,  it  is  almost  con-* 
temporary  with  Forman's  notice.    See  below,  p.  222. 
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Beaumont,  recalling  possibly  this  very  scene,  makes  Jasper, 
entering  with  face  mealed  as  his  own  ghost,  threaten  against 
his  enemy : — 

When  thou  art  at  table  with  ihj  friends, 
Merry  in  heart  and  filled  with  swelling  wine, 
ril  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth, 
Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself, 
And  whisper  such  a  sad  tale  in  thine  ear 
Shall  make  thee  let  the  cup  fall  from  thy  hand 
And  stand  as  mute  and  pale  as  death  itself.^ 

Such  a  reversal,  with  its  abrupt,  sensational  irony  and  its 
personal  revenge  for  nemesis,  is  characteristic  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  Whirls  of  the  wheel  like  this  occur  not 
infrequently,  in  the  works  of  Shakspere  and  his  brother 
dramatists,  to  overthrow  the  fatuous  and  presumptuous. 
Such  are  the  solutions  of  the  witches'  enigmas  in  this  very 
play,  Bimam  Wood  coming  to  Dunsinane  and  Macduff  con- 
fronting Macbeth  as  one  not  of  woman  bom ;  such  is 
Hamlet's  letter  announcing  his  return  at  the  moment  when 
Claudius  was  on  the  point  of  telling  Laertes  how  he  had 
forestalled  the  latter's  revenge :  such,  still  more  exactly,  are 
the  condemnation  of  the  much-warned,  headlong  Hastings 
out  of  his  own  mouth  and  the  fulfillment  of  Buckingham's 
jesting  prayer.*  In  the  case  in  question  the  irony  is  accentu- 
ated by  Macbeth's  wish  that  Banquo  were  present  and  by 
the  health  he  drinks  to  him,  either  of  which  coincides  with 

^K.  B.  P.,  V,  1. 

'  Cf.  such  irony  in  the  fulfillment  of  Anne's  curse  of  herself,  Biduxrd  III, 
z,  2  and  iv,  1,  72-85,  and  of  Buckingham's  prayer  that  his  friend  may  be 
faithless,  v,  1,  12-21.— 

That  high  All-seer  which  I  dallied  with 
Hath  turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  bagged  in  jest. 

And  compare  in  point  of  abruptness  of  reversal  1  Hen,  VI,  i,  1,  51-61. 
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an  entrance  of  the  Ghost.  These  have  been  interpreted, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  as  provo- 
catives of  the  hallucinations.  But  thus  the  irony — the 
Elizabethan  meaning — is  obliterated.  Really  the  words  of 
Macbeth  are  words  of  impiety,  of  a  classical  Infatuation  and 
Insolence,*  and  they  are  answered  from  the  other  world. 
They  fly  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and,  like  those  of  Hastings 
and  Buckingham,  are  hurled  back  upon  the  speaker's  head. 
Other  instances  quite  parallel  to  this  in  Shakspere  there  are 
perhaps  none,  but  there  are  plenty  in  the  other  dramatists. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  for  ghosts 
and  the  heavenly  or  the  infernal  powers  to  answer  words  of 
appeal,  defiance,  or  blasphemy  with  outcries  or  with  thunder 
and  lightning;  and  in  the  passage  below  cited  from  Massinger 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  ghosts,  objective  as  one 
could  wish,  answering  the  murderer's  challenge,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, on  the  spot.  The  situation  may  be  presented  as  a  whole 
because  it  is  parallel  to  that  in  Macbeth  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  Malefort,  the  murderer  of  wife  and  son,  that 
speaks: — 

Though  this  centre 
Labour  to  bring  forth  earthquakes,  and  hell  open 
Her  wide-stretched  jaws,  and  let  out  all  her  furies, 
Thej  cannot  add  an  atom  to  the  mountain 
Of  fears  and  terrors  that  each  minute  threaten 
To  faU  on  my  accursed  head, — 

Efder  the  Oho§t  i^yowng  Mcdrfort,  naked  from  the  waietj  full  ofwrnncU,  lead- 
ing  in  the  Shadow  of  a  Lady,  her  face  leproue. 

Hal  is't fancy? 
Or  hath  hell  heard  me  and  makes  proof  if  I 
Dare  stand  the  trial  ?    Yes,  I  do  ;  and  now 
I  view  these  apparitions,  I  feel 
I  once  did  know  the  substances.     For  what  come  you  ? 
Are  your  aerial  forms  deprived  of  language, 
And  so  denied  to  teU  me,  that  by  signs 

[TAe  Ohoite  use  varioua  gestures] 

» 'Ani,  tfipis. 
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Yoa  bid  me  ask  here  of  mTself  ?    'Tis  so : 

And  there  is  something  here  makes  answer  for  yoo. 

You  come  to  lance  my  sear'd  ap  conscience ;  yes, 

And  to  instruct  me,  that  those  thunderbolts, 

That  hurled  me  headlong  from  the  height  of  glory, 

Wealth,  honours,  worldly  happiness,  were  forged 

Upon  the  anvil  of  my  impious  wrongs, 

And  cruelty  to  you  !     I  do  confess  it ; 

And  that  my  lust  compelling  me  to  make  way 

For  a  second  wife,  I  poisoned  thee    .    . 

yet,  thou,  being  my  son, 
Wert  not  a  competent  judge  marked  out  by  heayen 
For  her  revenger,  which  thy  falling  by 
My  weaker  hand  confirmed.  —  lAntwered  stiU  Ifff  9ign<] — 

"Hs  granted  by  thee. 
Oan  any  penance  expiate  my  guilt. 
Or  can  repentance  save  me?— [(?Ao«te  ditappear] 

They  are  vanish' d ! 
What's  left  to  do  then  ?    Til  accuse  my  fate. 
That  did  not  fashion  me  for  nobler  uses  : 
For  if  those  stars,  cross  to  me  in  my  birth. 
Had  not  denied  their  proq>erous  influence  to  it. 
With  peace  of  conscience,  like  to  innocent  men, 
I  Blight  have  ceased  to  be,  and  not  as  now, 
To  curse  my  cause  of  being— 

[He  is  killed  with  a  flash  of  lightning}, 

V,  2. 

Equally  Elizabethan  and  far  more  Shaksperean  is  the 
^^^j^^^p^ion,  according  to  our  interpretation,  of  nemesis  as  a 
l^^,i,K)iitl  wvenge.  So  in  Shakspere  (though  so  the  critics  do 
Ml  interpret  it)  nemesis  is  always  conceived.  Hamlet's 
A|||iKr,  <iM  Qloflter,  Ceesar,  and  the  infinite  villains  and  victims 
tf  Rkf^^  ^^^  ^°^  ^®  Henry  VI  cycle,  are  avenged,  as  the 
tf*ilie«  <JOtt<»med  themselves  generally  make  clear,  in  a 
ijl^^^VKt  Hardly  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  of  princes 
wl  yi^>^  ^^^  ^^^^  under  Richard's  axe  &ils  to  recognize  that 
^  flit«  t»  due  to  Queen  Margaret's  curse,'  and  these  and  all 

ipttWlft  ^^^^  (^'  '^P^^  P*  ^^)  Bu£Fera  from  her  own  cune. 
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the  others,  be  they  guiltless  or  be  they  guilty,  crave  Bichard's 
blood,  in  turn,  as  ghosts  on  Bosworth  Field.  Here  blood 
will  have  blood,  regardless  of  oonsiderations  of  law  or 
guilt;  and  it  is  not  vague  powers  of  nature  or  society  or 
justice  that  take  order  to  that  end  but,  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body,  the  murdered  one  himself.  Even  in  the  political 
drama  JtUivs  Ocesar  the  nemesis  could  not  be  more  highly 
personal:  not  only  does  Ceesar's  ghost  actually  appear  to 
Brutus  on  the  eve  of  battle,  but,  as  Brutus  and  Cassius 
severally  at  the  end  confess,^  and  Antony  had  prophesied, 
it  was  his  ghost — and  by  that  is  meant,  not  the  spirit  of 
Ocesar^  as  we  should  say,  but  his  indignant  shade,  ^mighty 
yet'  and  ^ranging  for  revenge,' — that  Humed  their  swords 
in  their  own  proper  entrails/  The  nemesis  does  not  take  the 
form  of  society  outraged,  a  mob  devoted,  after  all,  to  abso- 
lutism, the  spirit  of  the  times  revolting  against  republican 
conservatism,  or  any  other  form  that  philosophical  critics 
have  devised,  but,  as  both  Antony  and  Octavius  avow,*  that 
of  a  vendetta.'     Macbeth  himself  &lls  not  as  a  usurper, 

W,  3,  46 ;  V,  5,  60  ;  v,  3,  94-6.     Antony's  prophecy,  in,  1,  270  f : 

And  Gfesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  *  Havoc ! '  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

'Cf.  the  whole  tenor  of  their  words  in  the  parley,  v,  1,  especially  11. 
50-6. 

'  The  impression  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  like  tenor  in  Antony  and 
CUopatra,  where  Sextns  Pompey  says  to  Octavius  and  Antony  : 

To  you  all  three, 
The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods,  I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends :  since  Julius  Ceesar, 
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a  foe  of  liberty  or  justice,  but,  at  the  hands  of  Maoduff, 
explicitly  to  appease  the  ghosts  of  the  latter's  wife  and  chil- 
dren.^ The  nemesis  which  Shakspere  habitually  delineates 
is  direct  and  simple,  an  even-handed  justice  that  strikes  the 
human  breast  from  without  rather  than  from  within,  and 
takes,  not  by  preference  so  much  as  in  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  the  primitive,  popular  form  of  a 
personal,  or  supernaturally  personal,  vengeance.  It  is  retali- 
ation rather  than  retribution,  and  of  such  a  nemesis  Banquo's 
Ghost  is  but  a  capital  instance. 

What  now  are  the  arguments  adduced  in  fiivor  of  the 
contrary  interpretation  with  which  we  are  contending? 
Professor  Bradley  has  tabulated  them,'  and  even  at  some 


Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted, 

There  saw  you  laboring  for  him,  etc 

And  that  is  it 

Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy ;  .  .  .  . 

with  which  I  meant 

To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Borne 

Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

A.  and  C,  n,  6,  8  fl. 

And  the  passage  testifies  as  well  to  the  objectivity  of  the  ghost  of 
and  the  revengefulness  of  his  mission. 
^Macbeth,  v,  7,  15:  — 

If  thou  be' St  slain  and  with  no  stroke  of  minei 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  stilL 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  vendetta,  still  stronger  in  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage which  precedes  this :  — 

Malcolm.   Let's  make  us  medicine  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff.   He  has  no  children.  iv,  3,  214  f . 

'  He '  is  Macbeth,  and  Macduff,  like  the  bloodiest  of  the  Eydian  reven- 
gers, seems  to  be  meditating  in  the  strain  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  The  Clarendon  Press  Editors  soften  this  interpretation  a  little ; 
Bradley  and  others  reject  it ;  and  I  myself  would  not  insist  upon  it 

'  See  Bradley,  pp.  492-3.  In  quoting  Professor  Bradley  I  sometimes  con- 
dense his  language. 
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moonveoienoe  to  ourselves  we  will  consider  them  in  his 
order : — 

1.  Macbeth  has  already  seen  one  haUticinatUm,  that  of  the 
dagger  ;  and  Lady  Majcbeth  would  remind  us  of  it  here. 

The  main  answer  to  this,  as  to  all  the  other  arguments  here 
quoted,  is  that  as  the  stage-directions  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  play,  the  Folio  of  1623,  indicate  and  the  account  of  the 
acting  in  Forman's  Diary  proves,  the  ghost  was  represented 
and  was  meant  to  be  represented  on  the  stage ;  whereas  the 
true  hallucinations,  the  air-drawn  dagger  and  the  voice  that 
cried  'Sleep  no  more,^  were  not.  The  dagger  and  the  voice 
Macbeth  himself  acknowledges  to  be  the  creation  of  his 
fency, — 'methought  I  heard  a  voice,*  'there's  no  such 
thing/  ^  Of  the  ghost,  despite  the  testimony  of  all  his 
guests,  he  is  certain — 

If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him — 

and  he  remains  so  almost  to  the  end  of  the  scene.  And 
as  for  the  authority  of  Lady  Macbeth,  are  we  against  the 
witness  of  Hamlet's  eyes  and  ears  and  our  own  to  accept 
Queen  Gertrude's  explanation — 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  the  brain  ? 

or,  in  the  case  of  the  Ghost  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age  (an 
unmistakable  instance,  as  Professor  Bradley  admits,  of  objec- 
tivity) Clytenmestra's  similar  explanation  to  Orestes, — 

Thy  former  murder  makes  thee  mad  ?' 

These,  who  by  the  traditions  of  folklore,  as  we  shall  learn,* 
are  not  privileged  to  see  the  ghost,  must  of  course  have 
their  say. 

The  argument  from  character,  moreover,  has  in  tiiis  matter 

'  MacheUi^  n,  1,  47.  '  See  reference  below,  p.  219. 

'See  argument  6,  below. 
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little^  perhaps  no,  force.  For  if  Macbeth  sees  ghosts  by 
dint  of  imaginative  leanings,  why  do  Richard  III,  Brutus, 
and  dozens  of  other  persons  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  see 
them  without  such?  Even  apart  from  these  pressing  con- 
siderations, what  on  its  own  merits  can  be  made  of  the 
psychology?  The  esthetic  critics  hold  that  the  strength 
of  this  hallucination,  in  which  Macbeth  believes,  is'  a  lo^cal 
and  inevitable  development  from  the  previous  hallucinations, 
in  which  he  did  not  believe.  But  if  things  have  gone  thus  far 
why  do  they  go  no  farther  ?  Nay,  why  do  they  come  to  a 
pause  and  leave  Macbeth  henceforth  hallucination-free?  The 
scene  itself,  moreover,  does  not  bear  out  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. The  murder  done,  Macbeth  expresses  his  complacency, 
and  at  finding  it  after  all  but  half  done  he  chides.  Of 
that  half  he  assures  himself,  however,  and  after  appointing 
another  meeting  with  his  mercenary  he  turns,  cheerfully 
enough,  with  a  conventional  table-greeting,  to  his  guests, 
and,  with  the  instinct  of  a  sneak,  voices  a  hypocritical  wish 
for  Banquo's  presence.  When  he  sees  the  ghost,  fear — pure 
fear  and  horror— overwhelms  him,  but  when  it  is  gone  he  is 
himself  again  :  and  the  experience  is  repeated  at  the  Ghost's 
return.  The  conclusions  which  Macbeth  then  reaches  are : 
the  wonder  of  the  apparition  and  of  the  guests'  not  seeing 
it,  the  wisdom  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  dis- 
membering the  body,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
murder  hid.  In  all  this  there  is  no  remorse,  nor  the  slightest 
concern  for  the  crime.  There  is  indeed  something  of  what 
Mr.  Moorman  posits — a  deep  sense  of  insecurity;  but  it 
appears  rather  only  when  the  ghost  is  present,  and  it  is  not 
half  so  much  fear  of  being  published  a  murderer,  or  fear  of 
Fleance  proving  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  as  fear  of  the 
ghost  before  his  eyes,  the  hideous,  horrible  shade  that  dogs 
him.  A  subjective  cause,  then,  has  not  been  indicated  by 
the  poet,  nor  has  an  adequate  subjective  cause  been  suggested 
by  the  critics. 
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2.    The  Ghod  seems  to  be  created  by  MaobetHs  imaginor' 
UoTiy  for  his  words — 

Now  they  rise  again 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crown — 

describe  U,  and  they  echo  what  the  murderer  had  said  to  him 
a  liMe  before^ — 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head.^ 

Taken  as  Shakspere  would  have  us  take  it^  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  psychology  but  of  story-telling,  of  narrative  fact. 
Macbeth,  to  be  sure,  does  not  count  the  gash^ — twenty  anyway 
is  only  a  round  number — and  he  has  recourse  to  his  remembrance 
of  the  murderer's  words ;  but  with  the  gashes'  getting  there 
neither  murderer's  words  nor  murderer's  imagination  has  the 
least  thing  to  do.  He  sees  the  twenty  gashes  because  they 
are  there.  For  by  the  laws  of  folklore  the  world  over  and 
the  usage  of  literature  ancient  or  modem  a  ghost  is  in  outer 
semblance  no  more  than  the  corpse  revivified.  It  is  pale,  \ 
livid,  or  blood-bespattered ;  it  is  leprous  and  tettered  from 
poison  ;  it  is  befouled  with  the  dirt  of  the  death-struggle  or 
the  dust  of  the  grave ;  and  always  it  shows  its  wounds.  So 
with  the  Ghost  of  Hector  in  the  JEneid — 

raptatos  bigis,  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
pulvere,  perque  pedes  traiectus  lora  tumends. 
Ei  mihi,  qoalis  erat,  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  indutus  Achilli, 
Tel  Danaum  Phrygios  iaculatus  puppibus  ignis, 
squalentem  barbam  et  concretos  sanguine  crinis 
▼ohieraque  ilia  gerens,  quae  circum  plurima  muros 
acoepit  patrios, — 


^  The  same  subjective  point  of  view  is  taken  by  Professor  Moulton,  Moral 
System,  p.  261.  Indeed,  he  seems  bent  on  taking  no  other  point  of  view : 
the  blood  on  First  Murderer's  face  as  he  appears  at  the  door  he  makes  out 
to  be  *  in  Macbeth' s  imagination.' 
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80  with  the  Ghost  of  Agamemnon  in  Heywood  as  he  appears 
to  Orestes  pointing  at  his  wounds,  and  so  with  the  Ghosts  of 
Malefort's  Son  and  Lady  cited  from  Massinger  above.  Ban- 
quo's  Ghost,  then,  rises  with  twenty  mortal  morthers  on  his 
crown,  not  because  Macbeth  remembers  the  words  of  the 
murderer,  but  because  the  ghost  must  be  like  the  corpse.  It 
is  no  matter  of  psychology  or  symbolism,  but  the  exceedingly 
simple  matter  of  a  story  hanging  together. 

3.  It  vanishes  the  second  time  on  his  making  a  violent  ^ort 
and  asserting  its  unreality : 

Henoe  horrible  ihadow  I 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  I 

This  is  not  quite  so  the  first  time^  but  then  too  its  diaappear^ 
ance  follows  on  his  defying  of  it: 

Whj  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. 

So  J  apparently  y  the  dagger  vanishes  when  he  exclaims  '  There's 
no  such  thing  ! ' 

The  unreality  of  the  Ghost  is  asserted  by  Macbeth  not, 
certainly,  in  the  sense  of  its  subjectivity  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  insubstantial  as  a  shade.  Immediately 
after  this  be  wonders  that  the  others  can  keep  the  natural 
ruby  of  their  cheeks  when  his  are  blanched  with  fear.  As 
for  defying  it,  that  of  course  is  quite  another  matter,  on 
which  I,  in  these  pages,  would  be  the  last  to  spend  words, 
but  with  which  the  passage  quoted  for  comparison,  where  the 
dagger  is  dismissed  as  an  illusion — 

There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes, — 

has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.    Elsewhere*  Professor  Brad- 

» P.  493. 
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ley  quotes  to  the  same  purpose  Brutus's  words  to  CsBsar's 
Ghost — 

Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vanifihest. 

But  does  Brutus  want  it  to  vanish?  In  the  next  line  he 
cries  after  it, 

111  spirit,  I  would  have  more  talk  with  thee 

just  as  Macbeth  himself  cries  to  the  witches, 

Stay  you  imperfect  speakersi  tell  me  more  ; 

and  Bnitus's  first  utterance  is  no  more  than  an  outburst  of 
mystified  vexation.  Here  the  situation  is  only  that  to  be 
found  in  ghost-stories  and  folklore  the  world  over — the  oracle 
breaking  off  at  the  tantalizing  moment.  Quite  otherwise 
in  Macbeth,  The  Ghost  will  make  no  disclosures — ^his  ven- 
geance is  the  horror  and  menace  of  his  presence,  and  of 
this  the  murderer  is  but  too  glad  to  be  rid.  That  he  him- 
self does  this,  by  will-power,  is  far  from  having  been  proved, 
and  certainly  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
asserter.  Indeed,  the  assertion  itself  depends  for  proof  upon 
the  proposition  that  Banquo's  Ghost  is  subjective — ^which  it 
was  adduced  to  prove. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  scene  Macbeth  himself  seems  to  regard 
the  Ghost  as  an  illusUm: 

My  strange  and  self  abuse  ^ 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use.     iii,  4,  141-2. 

There  is  force  in  this  argument  as  in  none  of  the  others  ; 
but  granted  that  in  folklore  and  the  Elizabethan  drama  a 
ghost  may  appear  to  only  one  person  in  a  multitude  (as  below 
we  shall  see  that  granted  it  must  be),  these  final  words  of 
Macbeth's  become,  I  think,  the  most  natural  reaction  from  such 
an  experience.  No  one  has  seen  anything ;  the  Queen  has 
rated  and  taunted  him  and  cast  in  his  teeth  hLs  former  hallu- 
cinations ;  and  his  guests  have  tried  to  overlook  his  passion 

**  Self-deception.'  A  different  interpretation,  recently  proposed  by  a 
German  critic  whose  name  I  cannot  now  recall,  will  not  hold. 
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as  the  fit  of  a  moment.  The  case  is  different  from  that  of 
Hamlet — there  the  Ghost  speaks^  and  Hamlet  has  only  one 
witness^  his  mother,  against  him; — and  how  can  Macbeth 
stand  out  against  his  sarcastic  queen  and  the  whole  table  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  instances  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama  of  the  most  unquestionably  objective  ghosts  being 
received,  even  by  one  person  alone,  with  equal  incredulity.* 
In  the  present  play,  afler  the  indubitable  witches  have  taken 
flight,  Banquo  asks  Macbeth, 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Likewise,  after  their  second  appearance,  Macbeth  questions, 
fruitlessly,  his  lord-in-waiting  Lennox.  For  your  subtler 
dramatist  must  have  a  way  of  distinguishing  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  when,  as  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  both  are 
represented  in  a  fonn  equally  substantial  and  corporeal. 

5.    It  does  not  speak. 

This  is  no  real  difficulty,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
folklore  or  of  the  drama.  A  ghost,  says  Brand,  need  not  speak 
at  all,  and  generally  does  not  till  bidden.  Banquo's  Ghost, 
though  bidden,  does  not  speak  simply  because  he  has  nothing 
to  say.  He  cannot  cry,  like  the  ghosts  of  Richard's  victims 
or  the  Ghost  of  Caesar,  I  will  meet  thee  on  Bosworth  Field, 
or  at  Philippi ;  for  revenge  is  in  the  hands  of  others  than  his 
friends  and  kin — Malcolm  and  Macduff — and  is  for  other 
causes.'     His  program  is  to  push  the  usurper  from  his  stool 

^Tourneui' a  AtKeigt*  8  Tragedy f  n,  6  ;  nii  2  ;  MassingeFs  22oman^etor,  v, 
1 ;  Webster's  White  Devilj  v,  4.  See  also  below,  pp.  224-5,  notes,  and  Oym- 
hdine,  v,  4,  30-151,  in  particular  130-151. 

'Obviously  there  would  be  no  point  in  Banquo's  Ghosfs  denouncing  a 
retributory  death  which  should  come  at  the  hands  of  Macduff,  not  Fleance, 
to  appease  the  ghosts  of  Macduff's  wife  and  children.  Contrast  the  situation 
in  Jviiua  Cketar, 
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aad  plague  him  with  a  blood-boltered  presence  and  inscruta- 
ble menaces,  and  at  the  Witches*  Cavern  to  taunt  him  with 
the  show  of  a  line  of  kings  stretching  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
Silence  and  gestures,  moreover,  were  now  getting  to  be  the 
y^  approved  demeanor  for  ghosts  on  the  stage.  The  talka- 
tive, familiar  ghost  was  shelved,  and  those  few  ghosts  that 
hereafter  tread  the  stage,  Webster's,  Massinger^s,  and  Hey- 
wood^s,  point,  nod,  or  beckon,  but  hold  their  peace;  and 
Massinger's  ^  and  Webster's,^  at  least,  awe  and  plague  their 
victim  much  as  Banquo's  does. 
6.    It  is  visible  only  to  Mcubeth, 

It  is  strange  that  with  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother  in  mind  Professor  Bradley  and  other  critics  *  should 
in  this  matter  find  cause  for  question.  From  the  point  of 
view  both  of  folklore  and  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  practice — 
the  only  point  of  view,  I  must  think,  to  take — it  is  quite 
regular.  With  one  consent  authorities  on  folklore  like 
B.^nald  Scot  and  Brand  ^  declare  that  most  commonly  a 
ghost  appears  to  one  person  only,  even  when  that  person  is 
in  company  with  others;  and  so  it  appears  in  Chapman's 
Revenge  of  Bussy  UAmboiSy^  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age^  as  well 
as  Shakspere's  Hamlet^  in  all  of  which  cases  the  objectivity 
is  beyond  a  cavil. 

*  The  Roman  Actor,  The  Unnatural  Combat 

*  White  Devil,  Brachiano's  Ghost. 

*  Fletcher  (Bolfe' 8  Macbeth,  p.  216)  and  others. 

*  Beginal  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Wiicheraft,  Nicholson's  reprint,  1SS6,  p.  449  : 
'Also  they  nerer  appeare  to  the  whole  multitude,  seldome  to  a  few,  and 
meet  commonlie  to  one  alone.  Also  they  may  be  seene  of  some,  and  of  some 
other  in  that  presence  not  seene  at  all.'  Hazlitt's  Brand,  1905,  i,  270 : 
.  .  .  '  rarely  visible  to  more  than  one  person,  although  there  are  several  in 
company.'  And  Wilson  (v.  Fumess)  reminds  us  of  Pallas  appearing  to 
Achilles  at  the  council. 

^Bussy'e  Ghost  appears  to  Cleremont,  p.  206  (Shepherd's  ed.),  without 
being  heard  or  seen  by  Guise,  although,  p.  209,  he  is  visible  to  others. 

*  Worki,  London,  1874,  m,  p.  423. 

^Mr.  Richard  Moolton,  indeed,  after  accepting  this  ghost  as  objective 
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He  appears^  that  is^  to  the  person  in  question  and  the 
audience.  This  last  circumstance  is^  I  think^  the  crucial  test 
of  the  objectivity  of  any  Elizabethan  ghost.  Whatever, 
under  the  load  of  outworn  traditions,  may  be  the  occasional 
practice  nowadays,  then  the  audience  was  never  made  a  prey 
to  an  illusion.  Shakspere,  as  usual,  has  here  provided 
against  all  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  sensible  spectator  by 
giving  him  the  key  to  the  situation,  just  as  he  provides  one 
for  misunderstandings  and  mystifications  such  as  those  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  the  Midsummer  NigMs  Dreamy  or 
those  in  the  Tempest  where  Stephano,  Trinculo,  and  Caliban 
are  being  beguiled  by  the  invisible  Ariel  ;^  and  nothing 
could  be  more  stupid  of  the  spectator  than  not  to  take  it  and 
to  insist  on  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  the  characters  on 
the  boards.  The  case  of  Ariel,  indeed,  is  one  much  in  point : 
not  only  in  the  scene  mentioned  but  invariably  he  is  invisi- 
ble either  to  all  but  the  audience  or  to  all  but  the  audience 
and  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  behooves  him  to 
appear ;  as  to  Prospero  when  in  company  with  Miranda  or 
others,  or  to  the  three  criminals  when  in  company  with 
Gonzalo,  Adrian,  and  Francisco.^  Indeed,  with  Shakspere, 
as  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  generally,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule,  fairly  absolute,  not  only  that  whatever  is 
represented  by  him  on  the  stage  is  actual  and  objective,  but 

at  the  first  appearance  is  inclined  to  refuse  him  that  quality  at  the  second. 
This  the  Elizabethan  historian  cannot  possibly  do.  If  the  Ghost  was  real  at 
the  first  appearance,  how  to  the  audience,  as  he  comes  and  speaks  at  length  to 
stay  Hamlet's  wrath  and  whet  his  purpose,  can  he,  without  any  hint  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  lose  his  reality  ?  If  the  Ghost  was  a  ghost  when  he 
appeared  in  person  to  command,  he  is  just  as  much  one  now  that  he  appears 
to  reiterate  his  command. 

'  Tempest,  ni,  2. 

^  Tempest  J  in,  3,  52-82.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  here  Ariel, 
like  Prospero  (stage-direction,  L  18),  is  visible  to  the  audience  (and 
Prospero)  only. 
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that  what  is  unobjective  is  not  so  represented.  Thus  it  is 
with  Learns  lunacy,  and  thus  with  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death- 
bed vision  of  the  ghost  of  Duke  Humphrey,  whom  he  had 
murdered.^  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  reason  that  Shak- 
spere  should  not  have  put  the  ghost  upon  the  stage  except 
that  he  intended  here  to  portray  what  the  critics,  with  a 
ghost  before  them,  are  bent  on  finding  portrayed  in  Macbeth — 
terrors  of  conscience  and  phantasms  of  disordered  imagina- 
tion. Not  (as  we  shall  see)  that  Shakspere  makes  Humphrey's 
ghost  what  we  nowadays  should  call  subjective — no  Eliza- 
bethan ghost,  not  even  that  of  Webster's  Isabella  ^  is  quite 
that — but  that  his  intent  seems  to  be  to  throw  the  emphasis  off 
the  motive  of  revenge  and  upon  the  time-worn  motive  of  the 
mental  anguish  of  a  dying  villian.  In  Maebeth,  with  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  on  the  stage,  his  intent  was  evidently  something 
different. 

That  it  was  Shakspere  himself  who  provided  that  the  Ghost   \  / 

■» 

appear  on  the  stage  cannot  be  disputed.  The  two  entrances 
and  corresponding  exits  and  the  seating  of  the  Ghost  are 

*  Second  Henry  F/,  III,  3.  That  Beaufort's  vision  is  of  Duke  Humphrey's 
ghost  appears  from  sc  2, 11.  171  and  372-4,  and  from  1.  15  of  sc.  3.  In  the 
original  of  Second  Henry  F/,  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Famous  Houses  nf 
Yorke  and  Lancaster,  the  treatment  of  this  subjective  ghost  is  similar,  and 
the  identity  of  it  with  Duke  Humphrey's  is  made  explicit.  Gf.  Hazlitt's 
Shaksper^s  Library y  Pt.  ii,  vol.  i,  pp.  479,  482,  where  both  Vaux  and  the 
Cardinal  himself  roundly  declare  the  figure  seen  to  be  Duke  Humphrey's 
ghost.  Shakspere  softens  these  statements  in  his  effort  to  get  a  vaguer, 
more  inward  meaning. 

'  Skeptical  as  Shakspere  was  not  and  living  in  a  more  skeptical  atmosphere 
(compare  Donne  in  his  poems)  Webster,  after  the  later  Elizabethan  fashion, 
presents  his  ghosts  as  silent  and  more  insubstantial.  Yet  Isabella's  Ghost 
(  While  Devil,  in,  3 ),  although  she  purports  to  be  the  coinage  of  Frandsco'a 
'  melancholy,*  appears  on  the  stage  and  that,  too,  to  her  revenger ;  and  the 
other  ghost,  Brachiano's,  though  its  demeanor  is  symbolical,  is  itself  sub- 
stantive— cannot  at  any  rate  be  interpreted  as  subjective — and  is  actual 
enough  to  throw  earth  at  Flamineo. 
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indicated  in  the  first  text.    To  the  contemporary  actings  more- 
over, there  is  the  witness  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman, — 

And  as  he  thus  did,  standing  up  to  drinke  a  carouse  to  him,  the  ghoste 
of  Banco  came  and  sate  down  in  his  cheier  behind  him.  And  he  turning 
a-bout  to  sit  down  a-gain  sawe  the  goste  of  banco,  which  fronted  him  so, 
that  he  fell  in-to  a  great  passion  of  fear  and  fury,  vterringe  many  wordes 
about  his  murder,  by  which,  when  they  hard  that  Banco  was  murdred  they 
suspected  Mackbet  ^ — 

as  well  as  the  very  definite  testimony  of  Beaumont,  quoted 
above,  and  that  of  the  anonymous  play  called  the  Puritan — 

Instead  of  a  jester  we'll  have  the  ghost  in  the  white  sheet  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table ' — 

to  the  acting  of  such  scenes  in  general. 


Richard  III. 

The  ghosts  which  appear  to  Richard  in  a  dream  on  the 
eve  of  battle  are  easier  to  interpret.  Much  that  has  been 
said  of  Banquo's  Ghost  may  be  said  still  more  emphatically 
of  these.  They  are  the  ghosts  of  Richard's  victims  seeking 
his  blood,  and  any  one  who  with  a  knowledge  of  contempo- 
rary Elizabethan  drama  had  read  the  preceding  portion  of 
the  play  would  feel  the  inevitableness  of  their  appearance 
before  the  curtain  fell.  In  the  way  of  this  interpretation 
there  are  two  slight  stumbling-blocks  —  the  dream  and 
Richard's  doubts.    In  general,  dreams  are  treated  by  Shak- 

^If  Forman  is  right  here,  he  is  describing  the  second  entrance  and  a 
second  seating  of  the  Qhost  This  took  place  from  behind — not  before 
Macbeth' 8  eyes  like  the  other — and  by  bringing  him  within  an  ace  of  sitting 
in  the  horror's  lap  must  have  produced  a  tragic  sensation  well  over  the 
verge  of  the  comic.  It  would  be  like  the  Friar's  Umbra  frightening  away 
the  murderers  of  Bussy. 

'This  passage  has  been  used  to  determine  the  date  of  Mad)€th — the 
Pwritan  was  published  in  1607 — but  the  context  proves  that  it  has  no 
reference  to  that  or  any  play. 
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spere  objectively^  in  a  superstitious  fashion  unsusceptible  of 
psychological  explanation^  as  the  avenue  of  occult  information 
to  the  soul ;  and  in  this  same  play  Clarence^  even  though  he 
has  dreamed  of  Gloucester's  perfidious  murderousness^  refiises 
at  first  to  believe  the  witness  of  the  cutthroats  before  his 
eyes.    So  with  Romeo/  Posthumus,*  Calpumia,*  and  the  poet 
Cinna^ — they  dream  more  wisely  than  they  can  know  or 
think.     In  folklore,  moreover,  which  knows  nothing  subjec- 
tive, dreams   are   treated   not  only  after  the  fashion  just 
mentioned  but  as  the  special  medium  for  ghosts,  just  as  they 
are  for  ghosts  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  in  the  Bible  for 
Gabriel  or  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord.'  *     So  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama  generally  and  in  the  case  before  us.     There  are  few 
ghosts  less  insubstantial  than  that  in  Toumeur's  Atheisi^a, 
Tragedy ;  he  appears  to  one  person,  then  to  two  persons  atr. 
once,  then  to  one  person  again,  and  once  he  stands  fire  for  his. 
pains ;   and  yet  his  first  appearance  is  in  a  dream.     Another- 
instance,  still  more  explicit,  is  that  in   Massinger's  Roinark. 
AdoTy  where,  as  Caesar  dreams,  the  ghosts  of  his  victims^ 
Rusticus  and  Sura, 

although  their  ashes  were  cast  in  sea, 
Were  by  their  innocence  made  up  again, 
And  in  corporeal  forms  but  now  appeared, 


*  Romeo  and  Jtdietj  v,  1,  6-10. 

'  Cynd)el{ne,  V,  4. 

^Julius  OcBsarf  n,  2;  iii,  3,  1-4.  Cf.  Duke  Humphrey's  dream,  f 
Henry  F/,  I,  2 ;  Andromache's,  Troilu8  and  Cressidoy  y,  3,  10  and  S3  ; 
Balthazar's,  Borneo  and  Juliet^  v,  3,  13S,  etc.  In  tragedy  all  Shakspere's 
bona  fide  dreams  are  fulfilled,  except  in  the  rare  cases,  where,  as  in  that  of 
Duchess  Eleanor  (if  hers  be  bona  fide),  they  flatter  the  subject  in  his  folly. 

*So  the  messengers  of  Zeus  appear  to  mortals ;  so  Patroclus's  Ghost  ap- 
pears to  Achilles  and  Hector's  to  JSneas.  Subjective,  of  course,  none  of 
these  can  be.  As  oonoeived  by  the  primitive  mind,  indeed,  the  dream  is  a 
state  in  which  the  soul  is  out  of  the  body  and  is  roaming  about,  collecting 
information,  communicating  or  being  communicated  with ;  and  the  question 
of  subjectivity  here  is  simply  not  in  point 
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Waving  their  bloody  swords  above  my  head, 

As  at  my  death  thej  threatened.    And  methought 

Minerva,  ravish' d  hence, ^  whispered  that  she 

Was,  for  my  blasphemies,  disarm^  by  Jove, 

And  could  no  more  protect  me.    Yes,  Hwas  so,  {^Thunder  and  lightning'} 

His  thunder  does  confirm  it,  against  which, 

Howe'er  it  spare  the  laurel,  this  proud  wreath 

Is  no  assurance.     V,  1. 

Nor  do  subjective  interpretations  of  the  dreams  in  Shakspere 
square  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  have  them. 
This  becomes  clear  when  applied  to  another  instance  in  a 
later  and  more  finished  play — Queen  Katharine's  dream 
in  Henry  VIII: — 

Sad  and  solemn  music.  Enler^  aolemnly  tripping  one  after  another^  sixperson- 
agesj  clad  in  white  robes^  wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays  and  golden 
vizards  on  their  faces;  branches  of  bays  or  palm  in  their  hands.  They  first  con- 
gee unto  her^  then  dance ;  and,  at  certain  changes,  the  first  two  hold  a  spare 
garland  over  her  head  ;  at  which  the  other  four  make  reverent  curtsies  ;  then  the 
two  that  hold  the  garland  deliver  the  same  to  the  other  next  two,  who  observe  the 
same  order  in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her  head :  which  d<me, 
they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last  two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order : 
ai  which,  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  she  maJces  in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and 
holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven :  and  so  in  their  dancing  vanish,  carrying  the 
garland  with  them.     The  music  continues. 

Shall  we  interpret  these  spirits  as  the  figments  of  Katharine's 

• 

meditation  ?  It  would  mean  monstrous  complacence,  and  it 
would  altogether  defeat  the  poet's  intention  of  signifying 
heaven's  recognition  of  her  saintly  character.  They  are  but 
a  stage-device^  of  course,  yet  they  are  not  subjective;  they 
are — operatically,  unreligiously  conceived — '  spirits,'  '  angels 

*  A  statue  had  been  carried  off  by  the  ghosts  in  his  dream. 

*  As  a  stage-device  compare  the  masque-like  dream  of  Posthumus,  Oymhe- 
line,  V,  4.  Nothing  could  be  more  objective — Jupiter  descends  with  a  tablet 
the  oracular  contents  of  which  are  read  by  Posthumus  on  awaking.  But 
the  marvel  b  without  the  sincerity  or  the  meaning  of  the  ghosts  in  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth.  Jupiter  and  the  apparitions  of  the  Leonati  make  mere 
dramatic  machinery. 
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of  the  Lord/  And  shall  we  more  justly  interpret  these 
ghosts,  so  rancorous  against  Richard  and  so  propitious  to 
Richmond,  as  the  figments  of  his  conscience  ?  What  has  he, 
a  thorough  Machiavel,  lineally  and  immediately  descended 
from  Aaron  the  Moor  and  Barabas  the  Jew,*  to  do,  before 
this  or  afler,  with  conscience  or  remorse  ?  ^  They  are  with- 
out him,  voices  of  an  Elizabethan  Nemesis,  ghosts  shrieking 
for  his  blood. 

Richard  himself,  however, — and  this  is  our  other  stumb- 
ling-block— seems,  as  Mr.  Moorman  says,  to  explain  away 
the  ghosts  as  the  figments  of  conscience  in  his  subsequent 
soliloquy.  It  is  not  clear  that  in  his  awkward  and  obscure 
speech  he  means  that ;  but  what  is  clear  is  that  he  is  trying 
to  shake  ofi*  the  great  dread  that  has  seized  him.  Such 
questionings  and  explainings  arise  in  the  Elizabethan  drama, 
as  we  have  seen,  after  the  appearance  of  the  most  indisputa- 
bly objective  ghosts  *— especially  when  they  have  appeared 
in  dreams — as  is  but  to  be  expected  of  human  nature.  Who 
would  not  cry  *  I  but  dreamed '  if  else  he  must  think  that  in 
the  fray  of  the  morrow  eleven  ghosts  were  to  '  sit  heavy  on 
his  soul  ? '  Yet  even  in  the  face  of  that  prospect  Richard 
observes,  blankly,  that  the  lights  bum  blue.* 

*  Marlowe's. 

'  With  one  accord  they,  as  Elizabethan  Machiavels,  scoff  at  conscience. 
Cf.  Mejer's  MachiaveUi  and  the  Elixabethan  Dtvma  for  the  evidence,  and 
Richard's  own  words, — 

Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  nse.  v,  3,  309. 

'See  references  to  the  Atheists  Tragedy  and  the  Boman  Actor  above,  pp. 
223*4.  See  especially  the  remarkable  parallel  the  dream  of  Posthumus  cited 
above,  p.  218,  note.  Posthumus  doubts  the  reality  of  his  vision  with  the 
tablet,  or  book,  in  his  hand !  The  Elizabethan  mind  seems  indeed  to  be  in- 
capable of  keeping  the  objective  and  the  subjective  clear.    See  below. 

^This  of  course  is  old  folklore.  See  Brand,  quoting  Grose,  p.  69 : — *th\a 
is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  many  eminent  philosophers  have  busied 
themselves  in  accounting  for  it,  without  once  doubting  the  truth  of  the  fact.' 
In  Julius  OoesoTf  at  the  appearance  of  Opesar's  Qhost — '  how  ill  this  taper 
bums ! ' 
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This  second  stumbling-block  is  not  out  of  the  road, 
however,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence, 
particularly  in  view  of  Shakspere's  sources,  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  In  some  of  the  chronicles  and  in  the  True 
Tragedie  of  Richard  III  the  hero  is  represented  as  haunted 
by  remorse — like  Marlowe's  Faustus,  as  Professor  Churchill 
suggests,  rather  than  like  the  Machiavels;  and  even  in 
Shakspere  Richard  harks  back  at  times  ^  to  this  earlier  con- 
ception. It  may  he,  then,  that  Shakspere  meant  that  the 
ghosts  should  be  no  more  than  a  dream,  no  more  than  pangs 
of  conscience.  But  even  so  our  thesis  stands,  for  he  has  not 
succeeded.  They  are  objective  still.  Not  only  do  the  ghosts 
tread  the  stage  and  lift  up  their  voices,  but — unmistakable, 
immemorial  token — the  lights  burn  blue.  Moreover,  at  the 
same  time  these  ghosts  appear  and  prophesy  to  Richmond, 
and  by  him  too  are  recognized,  though  not  doubtingly  as 
they  are  by  Richard,  as  the  'souls  of  the  bodies  which 
Richard  murdered.' '  The  same  dream — the  same  figments 
of  conscience  and  imagination,  therefore — for  two  men,  mur- 
derer and  avenger,  at  once  !  In  short,  the  genius  of  the  poet 
cannot  belie  itself.  The  mind  of  the  Elizabethans — ^and 
theirs  was  Shakspere' s — like  the  mind  that  informs  folklore 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  mind  that  has  made  all  poetry  and 
drama  before  the  Elizabethan  and  much  of  it  after,  was  far 
from  clear  on  the  head  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective. 
Posthumus  in  Cymbeline  doubts  the  reality  of  the  vision  which 
brought  him  the  book  in  his  hand.  Even  Duke  Humphrey's 
ghost,  considered  above,  is,  though  invisible  to  the  bystand- 
ers, very  evidently  not  a  figment  of  conscience  and  imagina- 
tion but  is  after  all,  as  Vaux  *  declares,  a  ghost.  However 
much  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  fiicts  of  conscience  and  crime, 

'  As,  I,  3,  222 ;  iv,  1,  86.  « v,  3,  230. 

'  See  above,  pp.  221,  note. 
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neither  the  personalitj  of  the  relation  between  murderer  and 
murdered^  as  then  commonlj  conceived^  nor  the  traditional 
reality  of  a  revenging  presence  is  obscured.  His  hair  stands 
upright  and  his  ejes  are  blinded  with  the  dust  of  the  grave. 
These  two  features  of  the  corpse,  even  though  the  former 
was  seen  by  the  Cardinal,  are,  in  this  connection,  objective, 
superstitious  touches,  and  by  the  Elizabethan  audience  would 
certainly  be  taken  not  to  be  the  effect  of  memory  in  one  case 
or  of  a  frenzied  anticipation  in  the  other,  but,  however 
invisible  to  the  bystanders,  to  be  the  features  of  the  actual 
ghost,  itself,  like  Hector^s  shade,  only  the  corpse  resurrected. 
Here  at  work  is  but  the  same  poetic,  instinctive  materialism, 
the  same  inability  to  discriminate  things  subjective  and 
things  objective  that  in  the  popular  mind  and  popular 
literature,  as  we  have  already  seen,  lends  an  ear  to  dreams 
as  to  presages  and  oracles,  that  peoples  them  with  veritable 
angels  of  the  Lord  or  with  the  souls  of  the  departed,  or 
that  out  of  the  digestive  and  sexual  operations  which 
perturb  them  creates  fiends  like  the  nightmare  and  the 
incubus  or  succuba.  Into  this  undiscerning,  mythopoeic 
way  of  thinking,  then,  Shakspere  lapsed  when,  in  dealing 
with  Richard's  conscience,  he  represented  it  (if  that  really 
be  what  he  represented)  as  the  hauntings  of  menacing 
ghosts.  And  that  too  without  any  need.  In  the  Tnie 
Tragedie  Richard  when  in  the  throes  of  remorse  simply 
declares  that  the  ghosts  of  his  victims  throng  him  night  and 
day  gaping  for  revenge,  and  in  the  chrouicles  of  Holinshed 
and  others  he  dreams  before  the  battle  that  he  is  haled  by 
devils  to  hell :  out  of  hints  so  slight  ^  Shakspere  makes  up 
his  scene  of  eleven  individual  ghosts,  amid  blue  lights, 
crying,  in  conventional  melodramatic  fashion,  each  for  ven- 

^  Compare  Profeasor  Q.  B.  Charchiirs  Richard  HI  up  to  Shaketpeare  for 
the  contribations  to  the  Bichmrd  legend  by  chronicler  and  by  poet. 
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geance  on  his  particular  wrongs^  and  vowing  to  have  it,  too, 
in  battle  on  the  morrow.^  Surely,  whatever  Richard  on 
awaking  says  about  all  this  and  however  Shakspere  meant  it 
to  be,  there  is  little  in  it  that  in  our  sense  of  the  word  can 
be  called  subjective. 

Julius  Ocesar. 

Of  this  ghost  we  have  already  treated.  The  ghost  speaks — 
and  not  in  a  dream,  if  that  remains  a  difficulty — and  Brutus 
does  not  undertake  to  doubt  its  reality.  He  questions  his 
men,  indeed,  as  Macbeth  does  Lennox  at  the  Witches' 
Cavern,  as  to  whether  they  had  seen  or  heard  anything  or  them- 
selves had  made  an  outcry,  but  their  negative  answers,  like 
Lennox's,  only  go  to  prove  the  supematurahiess  of  an  unde- 
niably real  appearance.  Caesar's  Ghost  is,  as  the  confessions 
of  the  dying  conspirators  and  the  corroborating  testimony  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  quoted  above,^  conclusively  show,  only  what 
by  its  own  words,  the  stage-direction,^  and  Brutus's  subse- 
quent remark  to  Volumnius*  it  purports  to  be,  and  it  is  only 
our  nineteenth  century  prepossessions  and  philosophizings 

^  Professor  Churchill,  though  somewhat  non-oommittal  on  the  question  of 
subjectivity,  insists  on  a  difference  between  these  ghosts  and  the  ghosts  of 
the  ordinary  revenge  plays  (p.  516).  And,  as  we  have  been  admitting,  a 
difference  there  is :  not  only  are  they  interpreted  by  Richard  as  the  adyo- 
cates  of  conscience,  but  they  avoid  the  words  revenge  or  vindicta  and  they 
threaten  the  pains  of  despair  quite  as  much  as  those  of  defeat  and  death. 
Nevertheless  I  cannot  admit  that  these  ghosts  do  not  appear,  as  do  the 
revenge  ghosts,  'to  satisfy  themselves.'  Each  one  recounts  his  ¥rrongB, 
curses  Richard's  sword  and  lance  in  battle,  and  foretells  his  death. 
Prophecy,  perhaps,  is  their  main  office,  as  often  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the 
Classical  drama,  but,  as  there  again,  it  is  the  prophecy  of  the  injured, 
resentful  ghost. 

'See  above,  p.  211. 

'Jii/itu  Cceaarj  iv,  3,  274 — enter  the  Ohost  of  Chaar,  This  is  in  the  fii8t 
edition,  the  Folio  of  1623. 

*  Juliue  OavjTy  V,  6,  17. 
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that  have  dissolved  that  famous  apparition  into  an  ^  embodi- 
ment of  Brutus's  sense  of  the  egregious  mistake  he  has 
made  in  slaying  Caesar  and  of  the  approaching  overthrow 
of  republicanism/  Political  drama  that  this  is,  it,  like  the 
rest  of  Shakspere,  has  little  politics  or  statesmanship  in  it, 
and  really  it  is  conceived  and  wrought  out  as  a  thoroughly 
Elizabethan  murder  and  revenge  play,  the  latter  half  of  it, 
like  Hamlety  containing  a  ghost  to  preside  over  the  revenge. 

I  have  shown,  I  hope,  that  Shakspere's  ghosts  are  all 
objective — all,  that  is,  but  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost,  which, 
as  an  hallucination,  is  not  represented  on  the  stage, — and 
that  those  here  discussed,  though  having  a  different  function 
and  belonging  to  a  different  tradition,  are  as  objective,  if 
not  so  material,  as  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  Though  they  appear 
to  the  victim  alone  instead  of  to  the  revenger,  and  though 
they  arise,  in  one  notable  instance — that  of  Banquo's  Ghost — 
at  a  time  when  au  effort  was  making  to  divest  the  ghost  of 
its  cruder  and  more  material  qualities,  they  never  melt  away 
as  we  moderns  think  they  must  into  the  subjective  or  abstract. 
They  are  neither  hallucinations  nor  abstract  personifications : 
they  are  the  murdered  appearing  to  the  murderer.  Their 
motive  is  revenge,  and  their  errand  is  to  menace,  taunt,  or 
forebode.  They  are  the  concrete  representations  of  Nemesis, 
after  the  world-old  conception  of  it  by  our  forefathers  as  a 
blood-feud  carried  beyond  the  confines  of  the  grave,  and 
as  such  they  are  the  products  of  an  art  and  a  culture  widely 
different  from  our  own. 

A  naive  and  literal  art,  but  the  art  that  is  Shakspere's. 
We  have  seen  how* he  conceived  of  nemesis  as  a  personal 
blow-for-blow— even  when  by  the  hand  of  God^ — rather 
than  as  the  vague,  devious,  impersonal  retribution  that  we 

» Richard  III,  v,  1,  20  f. 
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nowadays  read  in  nature  and  in  human  experience  and 
history  and  try  to  body  forth  in  our  drama  and  novels; 
and  we  have  seen  how  superstitiously,  how  unpsychologi- 
cally  he  conceived  of  curses  and  dreams.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  else  in  Shakspere — ^and  there  is  much  else — ^that 
borders  on  the  supernatural  and  occult.  It  is  altogether 
supernatural^  altogether  occult, — ^it  is  nowise  rationalized,  or 
allegorized,  after  the  fashion  of  modem  authors  such  as  the 
German.  His  witches  and  wizards  are  the  witches  and 
wizards  of  James  I,  who  ride  on  a  broomstick  and  sail  in  a 
seive,  boil  unspeakable  caldrons,  call  up  spirits  and  familiars, 
and  raise  storms;  and  in  Macbeth  the  name  and  office  of 
vulgar  witch  and  awful  Norn  are  by  him  so  confounded* 
that  all  possibility  of  allegory — ^as  of  fate  or  destiny — is 
quite  foreclosed.  His  coDJuring  and  magic  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  VI,  M^acbethy  and  the  Temped  is  the  ordinary 
conjuring  and  magic  of  his  Elizabethan — ^half-medieval — 
Age,  introduced  to  make  plot  and  to  satisfy  a  love  of  shows, 
pranks,  and  marvels,  and  in  any  other  author  than  Shak- 
spere would  hardly  have  been  made  out  to  be  more.  To  get 
a  meaning  from  it,  as  it  brings  the  three  drunken  cronies  to 
fisticuffs,  or  sets  dogs  to  worry  them,  or  goes  through  the 
sonorous  rigmarole  of  the  Witches'  incantations,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  shut  our  eyes  or  roll  the  world  back 
three  hundred  years,  to  bow  down  before  Shakspere  with 
the  transcendentalists  or  in  heart  and  wit  ourselves 
become  a  Faustus  or  a  Ulenspiegel.  And  his  portents  and 
omens,  his  prophecies  and  soothsayings  and  presentiments, 
are  of  the  same  stripe.  They  are  all  literal,  objective,  bind- 
ing. A  portent  like  that  of  the  subterranean  music  which 
betokens  that  the  god  Hercules  is  forsaking  his  minion 
Antony,  or  that  of  the  horses  devouring  one  another  in 

>  See  SpaldiDg,  pp.  SB  ff. ;  Bradley,  pp.  341-2 ;  Herford. 
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Glamis  Castle^  or  that  of  the  Lion  stalking  by  the  Capitol^ 
or  that  of  the  slave  holding  up  his  hand  to  bum,  itself 
unscorched,  like  twenty  torches,  has  in  Shakspere  no 
more  subjective  coloring  or  wavering  outline  than  it  has 
in  Plutarch  or  Holinshed.  Such  things  stand  forth  as 
unreasoned,  prodigious  facts ;  they  are  the  history,  the  staple 
and  stuff  of  the  plot.  So  even  with  his  presentiments.  They 
are  always  fulfilled  unless  they  are  cheerful  and  flattering ; 
and,  whether  that  or  no,  they  are  the  promptings  of  occult 
wisdom — wisdom  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wit  of  man — sent 
to  warn  or  to  cajole.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  of 
constructional  import ;  but  some  of  them  are  not,  and  all 
of  them,  as  well  as  every  soothsayer's  word  or  augur's 
omen,^  Shakspere  substantiates,  without  a  trace  of  a  modem 
attempt  at  subjective  interpretation.  Most  remarkable  of  all 
in  this  respect  are  the  curses  :  as  treated  in  Richard  IIP  and 
the  other  ^histories'  nothing  was  ever  more  literal,  more 
superstitious,  more  unillumined  by  a  ray  of  reason.  Not  only 
do  the  curses  hold,  but,  as  in  the  most  benighted  byways  of 
folklore,  they  hold  by  the  letter  only  and  to  the  last  jot  and 
tittle.  Queen  Anne  and  Buckingham  unwittingly  curse 
themselves,  the  fiendish  Queen  Margaret,  herself  bowing 
under  the  curse  of  dying  York,  curses  eight  princes  one 
after  the  other,  and  Richard  is  cursed  by  his  mother ; '  and 
of  all  these  every  particular  syllable  comes  true  as  if  the 
gods  kept  books.  In  such  matters  Shakspere  knew  not 
reason  or  symbol,  where  we  modems  know  nothing  else.* 

» AnUmy  and  Cleopatra,  i,  2  ;  iP  Henry  VI,  IV,  1,  33  f. 

'It  is  noteworthy  that  the  curses  are  deliberately  introduced  by  the 
dramatist  into  his  fable,  without  authority  in  his  sources,  as  a  convenient, 
though  crude  and  highly  superstitious,  means  of  giving  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  to  nemesis. 

*Riek  IHy  IV,  4,  182-196. 

*  And  our  age  like  every  other  reads  its  own  ideas  into  the  literature  of 
ages  gone  by.    So  in  England,  America,  and  G^ermany  it  has  done  with 
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He  heard  no  call  to  press  beyond  the  veil  of  seemingly 
supernatural  phenomena  to  a  natural  fact  or  a  human  mean- 
ing ;  to  him  the  phenomena  themselves  were  both  meaning 
and  fact ;  and  so  far  from  ever  evincing  discontent  with 
that  meaning  or  doubt  of  the  fact,  he  betrays  at  times  a 
primitive,  ceremonial  preoccupation  with  the  mere  form 
and  letter. 

Did  Shakspere,  then,  believe  in  these  things — in  the 
supernatural  character  and  significance  of  portents  and 
omens,  prophecies  and  presentiments,  dreams,  magic,  curses, 
witches,  ghosts?^  So  much  as  that  we  must  not — need 
not — here  undertake  to  prove :  it  is  the  implication  and 
corollary  of  all  that  we  have  proved.  We  have  been  dealing 
with  his  art,  but  his  art  was  the  frank,  unconcerned  utter- 
ance  of  his  belief.  And  of  that  of  his  age,  to  be  sure,  for 
to  speak  of  his  belief  as  in  such  a  connection  it  would  now 
be  understood  is  misleading :  all  such  matters  he  took  for 
granted.  How  fully  he  utters  the  beliefs  of  his  age  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  works  like  Spalding's.  It  was  the 
day  when,  of  high  degree  or  of  low  degree,  devils  and 
demons,  like  angels,  were  numbered  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  every  man,  like  Marlowe's  Faustus,  was 
attended  by  his  own ;  ^  when  sickness,  even  by  physicians, 

Shakspere,  as  with  Dante,  Homer,  and  the  Bible.  The  present  writer 
recalls  that  of  a  dozen  themes  or  more  received  from  freshmen  during  the 
current  year  on  the  old  ballad  of  the  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  almost  all 
explained  the  return  of  the  drowned  men  to  their  mother  as  a  dream  or  an 
hallucination. 

* '  We  cannot  even  be  absolutely  certain,'  says  Brandes,  speaking  of 
ghosts  and  witches,  as  if  it  were  enough  to  concede,  '  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self did  not  believe  in  the  possible  existence  of  such  beings.' 

'Spalding's  Elizabetkan  Demtmologyj  pp.  34-6.  Scot  gives  names  for 
seventy-nine,  and  Shakspere  mentions  twenty.  The  Good  Angel  and  the 
Evil  Angel  in  Faiistusy  who  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  hero's  soul,  are 
not  allegorical,  as,  in  their  prepossession,  most  critics  take  them  to  be,  but 
are  as  substantive — as  substantial  one  might  almost  say — as  the  hero  himself. 
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was  held  to  be  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession ;  ^  when  one 
of  the  controversies  raging  was  not  whether  ghosts  appeared 
or  miracles  took  place^  but  whether  the  former  were  devils 
or  souls  from  purgatory  and  whether  the  latter  were  the 
doing  of  heaven  or  of  hell ; '  when  witches,  by  storms  and 
contrary  winds,  impeded  the  progress  of  royal  personages 
and  were  discoursed  upon  and  l^islated  against  by  the  king* 
on  the  throne  and  the  dignitaries  and  worthies  of  his  realm  ;* 
when  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  a  jackdaw's  entering  the 
window  of  Westminster  Hall  actually  found  record  in  the 
minutes  of  the  House  as  a  sign  from  heaven,*  Such  beliefs, 
such  superstitions  Shakspere  took  up  into  the  web  of  his 
great  art  without  a  cavil  or  a  scruple,  like  an  Elizabethan, 
like  the  *  Soul  of  the  Age '  that  he  was.  As  did  his  fellow 
playwrights,  he  represented  ghosts,  witches,  omens,  dreams, 
and  the  like  always  as  simply  as  if  he  believed  in  them,  and 
his  belief  there  is  no  more  reason  to  question  than  theirs. 

Elmeb  Edoab  Stoll. 


1  Spalding,  pp.  64-6,  80. 

*  Op.  cU. ,  pp.  63-^. 

"See  Lecky  (N.  Y.,  1873),  vol.  i,  chap,  i,  p.  123,  for  an  account  of 
James  presiding  over  the  horrible  tortures  of  Fian. 

*  Bacon,  Selden,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  all  avowed  their  belief  in  witch- 
craft. See  Leckj,  chap,  i,  for  evidence  which  shows  the  universal  accep- 
tance of  a  belief  in  which  Protestant  and  Puritan  outdid  even  Catholic  and 
Anglican.    The  last  great  advocate  of  the  belief  was  Wesley. 

^  Spalding,  p.  31. 
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VII.— THE  STORY  OF  GRISANDOLE  :  A  STUDY  IN 

THE  LEGEND  OF  MERLIN. 

L 

One  of  the  less  widely  known  episodes  connected  with  the 
enchanter  Merlin  in  romantic  material  is  the  Story  of  0ri9~ 
andok,  which  is  contained  in  the  French  and  in  the  English 
prose  Merlin,^  and  also  in  the  Livre  dPArtus,  P.*  It  is 
apparently  so  trivial  in  character^  and  contains  such  un- 
attractive elements  that  it  would  scarcely  merit  careful 
study,  were  it  not  that  a  detailed  examination  brings  to  light 
an  early  and  important  form  of  the  Merlin  l^end^  which 
otherwise  would  remain  unknown,  and  which  as  yet  has 
not  attracted  attention.' 

Avenable,  the  daughter  of  a  banished  dake  of  Alemaigne,  having  been 
separated  from  her  parents  at  the  time  of  their  banishment,  disguises  herself 
as  a  squire,  and  under  the  name  of  Grisandole,  enters  the  service  of  Julias 
Oesar,  emperor  of  Bome. 

Merlin  knows  that  the  emperor  at  this  time  is  sorely  troubled  by  an 
incomprehensible  dream,  and  accordingly  he  goes  to  the  forest  of  Bomenie 
to  help  him.  He  takes  the  form  of  a  great  stag  with  a  white  foot,  dashes 
bellowing  into  Rome,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  people  he  speeds  through 
the  city  into  the  palace,  and  bursts  into  the  presence  of  Julius  CBBsar. 
Kneeling  before  him  he  tells  him  that  only  the  wild  man  of  the  woods 
(Phomme  salvage)  can  reveal  to  him  the  meaning  of  his  dream.  Then 
opening  the  palace  gates  by  magic,  he  makes  his  escape,  and  suddenly 
vanishes  from  sight  The  emperor  offers  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  half 
of  his  kingdom  as  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  man  of  the  woods  or  of  the 


^Boman  de  Merliriy  ed.  Sommer,  London,  1894  (referred  to  below  as 
Merlin),  pp.  300-312;  Merlin  or  the  Early  Hidory  of  King  Arthttr,  ed. 
Wheatley,  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  London,  1865-1899  (referred  to  heiow bs  En^iah 
Merlin)  f  pp.  420-439. 

^lAvre  dPArtuB,  P.,  summarized  by  Freymond,  Zs,  /.  /r.  Sp,,  xvn  ( 1895), 
33. 

'  The  episode  has  received  a  cursory  examination  from  Benfey,  Aualandy 
zuv  (1858),  1040;  Schmidt,  Marehen  dea  Straparola,  Berlin,  1817, 
p.  339  ;  Bua,  «  Le  PioMvoU  NoUiy"  Bome,  1898,  pp.  61  ff. 
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stag.  In  quick  response  the  young  knights  of  the  court  search  the  forest, 
but  all  return  empty-handed.  Grisandole  alone  will  not  abandon  the  quest 
One  day  as  she  kneels  in  prayer  in  the  woods,  the  great  stag  with  the  white 
foot  appears  before  her,  and  bids  her  come  there  on  the  following  day  with 
five  companions,  build  a  fire,  spread  food  on  a  table  before  it,  and  then 
withdraw  to  a  distance ;  she  will  shortly  see  the  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
No  sooner  has  she  obeyed  these  instructions  than  the  wild  man,  black, 
unshaven,  and  in  rags  comes  to  the  fire,  eats  all  the  food  greedily,  and 
stretching  himself  down  before  the  blaze,  goes  to  sleep.  Grisandole  and 
her  companions  bind  him  fast  on  one  of  their  horses,  and  ride  away  vdth 
him  to  court 

On  the  way  the  wild  man  breaks  into  sudden  laughter  three  times : — 
once,  on  looking  at  Grisandole ;  again,  on  seeing  a  crowd  of  mendicants 
waiting  before  an  abbey  for  alms ;  the  third  time,  on  seeing  a  squire,  in  a 
chapel  where  they  stop  to  attend  mass,  leave  his  place  three  times  during 
the  service,  strike  his  master  a  blow,  and  then  stand  abashed,  declaring 
that  he  has  been  impelled  by  an  irresistible  power.  Grisandole  asks  why 
he  has  laughed  ;  but  the  man  of  the  woods  replies  only  by  calling  her  a 
deceitful  creature,  full  of  guile,  and  by  refusing  to  give  the  reason  for  his 
laughter  except  before  the  emperor.  When  he  is  presented  to  Julius 
Ceesar,  he  promises  to  explain  his  conduct  on  the  following  day  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  baronage  of  the  land,  and  he  insists  that  the  queen  and  her 
twelve  ladies  in  waiting  also  be  present  As  they  enter  the  hall  he  laughs, 
and  when  the  emperor  demands  the  reason,  he  relates  Ceesar' s  mysterious 
dream  to  him,  and  interprets  it  as  signifying  that  the  queen's  twelve  ladies 
are  really  youths  in  disguise,  with  whom  she  is  leading  an  unlawful  life. 
He  further  explains  that  he  had  laughed  on  looking  at  Grisandole,  because 
a  woman  by  her  craft  had  taken  him  prisoner,  when  no  man  could  capture 
him ;  he  had  laughed  in  the  abbey,  because  the  poor  were  clamoring  for 
alms  when  in  the  ground  beneath  their  feet  great  treasure  was  buried ;  he 
had  called  Grisandole  deceitful,  because  she  is  a  woman,  yet  wears  the  garb 
of  a  man  ;  he  had  laughed  in  the  chapel,  not  at  the  blow  given  by  the  squire 
to  his  master,  but  because  beneath  the  squire's  feet  was  hidden  a  mass  of 
treasure,  and  each  blow  signified  one  of  the  evils  of  riches.  He  advises 
the  emperor  to  restore  Grisandole' s  parents  to  their  land,  and  to  bestow  hb 
daughter  in  marriage  on  Grisandole' s  brother.  Julius  Gtesar  examines  the 
queen's  youths,  finds  that  the  wild  man's  words  are  true,  and  conmiands 
that  the  queen  and  the  youths  be  burned.  He  bids  Grisandole  lay  aside 
her  disguise,  and  discovers  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  the 
world.  He  accordingly  follows  the  wild  man's  advice  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
extends  it  agreeably  to  himself  by  marrying  Grisandole  (Avenable).  The 
wild  man  refuses  to  reveal  who  the  great  stag  is,  or  his  own  name,  and 
leaves  the  hall  abruptly,  writing  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  ^  on  one  of  the 


^  Incomprehensible  terms  are  commonly  referred  to  a  Hebrew  or  C!hal- 
daic  source  in  the  romances.  See  L.  A.  Paton,  Studiea  in  Fcdry  Mythology, 
Boston,  1903,  p.  245. 
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doorposts  as  he  passes  out  One  day,  somewhat  later,  a  messeDger  from 
Greece^  appears  at  court,  and  interprets  the  Hebrew  inscription,  which 
explains  that  the  wild  man  and  the  stag  are  one  and  the  same  being,  namely 
Merlin,  the  counsellor  of  Arthur.     Instantly  the  letters  vanish.' 

In  examining  this  episode  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  group  of  stories  represented  in  the  following  sources : — 
(la)  Straparola,  Piacevole  Notti;^  (lb)  MiUe  et  Un  Quart 
d^Heures,  Contea  Tartares ;  *  (2)  Le  Oapitaine  Lixur  ou  Le 
Satyr, ^  a  Breton  tale ;  (3)  //  Satiro,^  a  tale  widely  told  among 
the  Abruzzi ;  (4)  La  Favele  de  lu  Serphide,''  another  version 
of  the  Abruzzi ;  (5)  Piera,^  a  Tuscan  tale ;  (6a)  Bdle^eHe, 
a  story  found  in  d' Aulnoy's  collection  ;  •  (6b)  Fortunio,  an 
English  version  of  the  same  story,  included  by  Tabart  in 
his  collection  of  nursery  stories.^®  These  last  two,  it  should 
be  said,  are  connected  with  our  story  more  loosely  than 
the  others.^^     In  these  sources,  a  maiden,  who  has  left  her 

^Oreeee  is  equivalent  to  /diryUmd  in  the  romances. 

'  Material  that  is  extraneous  to  the  story  is  omitted  from  the  above  sum- 
mary ;  for  example,  certain  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and  the  story  of  his  own 
birth. 

Oriaandole  was  incorporated  by  Nicholas  de  Troies  (ca.  1585)  into  his 
ooUection  of  tales,  which  were  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources, — Le 
Orcmd  Paragon  de  Nowtellea  NowfeUee  (ed.  Mabille,  Brussels  and  Paris, 
1866),  pp.  169  ff.  Merlin  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  however;  ''un 
homme ''  takes  the  form  of  the  great  stag.  As  a  boar  he  comes  to  Grisan- 
dole  in  the  forest,  and  teUs  her  how  to  capture  the  wild  man.  Other 
minor  differences  occur. 

» IV,  i.  *  Cabinet  dee  FieSj  Geneva,  1787,  xxi,  304-321. 

^Luzel,  OoTdee  poptdaires  de  la  Baue-Breiagne,  Paris,  1887,  pp.  314  ff. 

•De  Nino,  Usi  e  Ooetumi  abnizxeei,  Florence,  1883,  lu,  133  ff. 

^Finamore,  Tradmone  popolaH  ahrvxietij  Lanciano,  1885,  I,  v. 

«De  Gubematis,  Rivista  di  LeOeraiura  populare,  i  (1878),  81,  82. 

•  Oabinet  dee  FUs,  iv,  5  ff. 

^^PopuJUw  Fairy  Taiee,  London,  &  a.,  pp.  121  ff. 

^'  Basile,  Penlamerone,  iv,  vi,  has  been  connected  with  Orieandole  by  Ben- 
fey,  Orient  u.  Ooddenij  i,  345.  It  diverges,  however,  too  widely  from  our 
cycle  to  be  of  assistance  here : — A  maiden  Marchetta,  disguised  as  a  squire, 
enters  the  service  of  a  king,  whose  queen  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  upon 
Marchetta's  rejection  of  her  proffers  of  love,  accuses  her  unjustly  to  the 
king.    He  condemns  Marchetta  to  daath,  but  she  is  rescned  by  means  of  a 
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home/  disguised  as  a  youth  enters  the  service  of  a  king, 
whose  queen  (3,  daughter),  except  in  Piera,  Bdle-ieUe,  and 
Fortunio,  has  among  her  attendants  youths  disguised  as 
maidens.  The  adventure  of  capturing  in  the  forest  a  satyr 
j[lb,  a  centaur ;  4,  a  great  serpent ;  5,  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods;  6,  the  adventure  is  the  slaying  of  a  dragon)  is 
imposed  upon  the  maiden  by  the  king.  He  is  induced  to  do 
this  by  the  queen,  who  is  in  love  with  the  youth,  and 
has  been  repulsed  by  him  (1,  2,  6);  or  by  jealous  attend- 
ants, who  falsely  tell  the  king  that  the  page  has  boasted 
of  being  able  to  perform  the  adventure  (3,  4,  5).^  The 
maiden    effects    the    capture    by   means    of    food,    either 

magic  ring  that  she  pofisesses,  the  true  state  of  afiPairs  is  discovered,  the 
queen  is  put  to  death,  and  the  king  marries  Marchetta. 

^The  inductions  to  the  stories  differ  widely.  In  la,  the  heroine  is  a 
dowerless  maiden  who  vows  that  she  will  remain  single  unless  she  can  marry 
a  king,  and  sets  out  to  seek  her  fortune  disguised  as  a  man  ;  in  lb,  she  is  a 
disinherited  princess,  the  granddaughter  of  an  enchanter ;  in  the  course  of 
many  adventures  she  is  separated  from  her  lover,  a  prince,  and  for  the  sake 
of  secrecy  she  assumes  the  garb  of  a  man,  and  enters  the  service  of  the  king 
of  China.  In  2  and  6,  the  heroine,  to  save  her  father  from  military  duty, 
disguised  as  a  youth  enters  in  his  stead  the  service  of  the  king.  Thus  the 
introduction  of  these  versions  is  connected  with  the  wide-spread  marehen  of 
the  Warrior  Maidenj  who  under  similar  circumstances  enters  a  king's  ser- 
vice, and  whose  life  is  thereafter  spent  in  harassing  and  ultimately  fruitleas 
efforts  to  conceal  her  true  sex.  See  Eohler,  J<ihrb,  f,  ram,  u,  engL  LiLf  in 
(1861),  57,  No.  iv;  Wenzig,  WesUlav,  MdrcheMchcUZy  Leipzig,  1857,  228; 
Hahn,  Orieekiaehe  MdrcKefif  Leipzig,  1864,  i.  No.  10 ;  Ferraro,  OarUi  popolari 
vumferrini,  Turin-Florence,  1870,  No.  38 ;  Widter-Wolf,  Vdkduder auaVene- 
tien,  Vienna,  1864,  No.  79.  For  many  further  references,  see  the  notes  to  this 
last ;  also  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkskunde,  Heilbrunn,  1879,  p.  217.  Cf.  also, 
especially  with  OapUaine  Lixur^  another  Breton  tale,  Le  Murluy  Luzel, 
CofUea  popuiairea  de  la  Bane^Bretagne,  n,  296  ff. ;  see  below,  p.  257,  note. 

In  3,  the  maiden  has  eloped  with  her  lover,  from  whom  she  has  been  stolen 
by  some  thieves  for  the  sake  of  her  jewels ;  she  escapes  from  them,  and  to 
avoid  detection,  she  disguises  herself  as  a  man,  and  enters  the  service  of  the 
king.  In  4,  the  heroine  after  her  mother's  death  is  sent  dressed  as  a  lad  to 
the  king  by  her  grandmother ;  the  introduction  to  the  story  is  evidently 
defective.  In  5,  the  heroine  despairing  of  supporting  her  ftunily  by  hard 
toil,  seta  oat  in  the  garb  of  a  man  to  seek  her  fortune. 

'  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  story  6  diverges  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 
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binding  her  victim  while  he  sleeps  after  drinking  (1, 
6),  or  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking 
(2^  3^  4).  Between  the  time  of  his  capture  and  his  appear- 
ance before  the  court^  the  prisoner^  except  in  Piera,  laughs 
four  (4,  three)  times: — when  he  first  sees  his  captor  (2,  3, 
4),  or  when  he  hears  the  people  of  the  palace  greet  her  as  a 
youth,  (1),  since  he  is  aware  of  her  sex ;  again,  either  when 
he  sees  the  funeral  procession  of  a  child,  led  by  a  priest, 
who  he  knows  is  its  father,  while  the  reputed  father  walks 
among  the  mourners  weeping  (1,  2);  or  when  he  witnesses 
the  baptism  of  a  child  by  a  priest,  who  he  knows  is  its  father 
(3,  4) ;  again,  when  he  sees  a  crowd,  in  which  there  are  many 
thieves,  watching  the  hanging  of  a  man  who  had  stolen  only 
ten  florins  for  the  support  of  his  family  (2,  he  weeps 
because  he  sees  the  devil  waiting  for  the  unrepentant 
soul);  or  when  he  sees  a  shipwreck,  because  he  perceives 
an  angel  waiting  for  the  souls  of  the  crew  (2) ;  or  when 
he  crosses  the  public  square,  because  he  knows  that  there 
are  pots  of  gold  buried  there,  which  may  serve  as  his 
captor's  dower  (3);  again,  when  he  sees  the  queen  (3, 
princess)  and  her  attendants,  who  are  really  youths  in 
disguise.  He  explains  the  reason  for  his  laughter  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  and  thus  reveals  his  captor's  sex,  and 
the  queen's  guilt.^  The  queen  (princess)  and  her  attendants 
are  burned,  and  the  king  (lb,  3,  the  king's  son),  marries  the 
maiden.  In  the  Piacevok  Noiti  the  satyr  is  set  free ;  in  the 
Obnte  Tatiare  the  centaur  vanishes  after  he  has  revealed  the 
truth ;  in  CapUaine  LixuVy  the  satyr  is  made  prime  minister ; 
in  the  other  sources  we  hear  no  more  about  him. 

^Fkra  herevmries  from  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  wild  man  remains 
■Qont  after  his  capture.  Jealous  attendants  tell  the  king  that  Pieia  has 
boaited  of  his  own  aUlity  to  make  the  wild  man  speak,  and  the  king  bids 
Um  pot  his  boaat  into  effect.  Piera,  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  fay,  walks 
^I^Awi  ammd  the  wild  man  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  asks  him  why 
kmUliKAq^nk.    Hie  wild  man  replies,  "  iVcA^  eu  set  una  6e2ta  ropono." 
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When  we  note  the  points  of  similarity  in  the  various  ver- 
sions, we  see  that  the  OorUe  Tartare  is  a  retelling  of 
Straparola's  tale,  and  that  BeUe-beUe  and  Fortunio  diverge 
in  that  part  of  the  story  which  is  especially  important  for 
our  purposes, — ^the  adventure  with  the  satyr ;  hence  we  may 
eliminate  the  Conte  Tartare,  BeUe-beUe,  and  Fortunio  from 
our  study.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  Piacevole  Notti  and 
CapUaine  Lixur  agree  in  certain  features  where  they  differ  firom 
the  other  sources, — the  vindictive  queen,  the  captive  satyr 
(here  3  agrees  with  them),  the  laughter  at  the  fiineral  proces- 
sion, the  laughter  and  the  weeping  at  the  hanging.  We  may 
then  safely  refer  Straparola's  story  and  the  modem  Breton 
tale  to  a  common  original,  that  may  have  passed  into  each 
through  several  mediums.  Again,  a  glance  at  the  resemblances 
noted  above  shows  that  the  two  versions  of  the  Abruzzi  are 
practically  the  same  story,  which  together  with  Piera  agrees 
now  with  the  Piaxievole  Notti  and  now  with  CapUaine  Lixur , 
and  hence  should  pretty  surely  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
ultimate  original  as  these  latter.^  What  relation  this  original, 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  term  x,  bears  to  Grisandole,  it 
concerns  us  to  determine.  The  appearance  of  the  same 
theme  and  details  in  folk  tales  of  the  Abruzzi,  Tuscany,  and 
Brittany,  the  Piacevole  Notti,  and  the  Merlin,  makes  it  seem 
a  priori  more  probable  that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the 
common  stock  of  folk  tales  than  that  the  Merlin,  the  oldest 
version  chronologically,  is  the  source  of  any  of  the  others, 
even  of  the  Piacevole  Notti,  as  Benfey  and  Schmidt  have 
thought.^ 

An  analysis  of  the  Story  of  Ghiaandole  itself  also  gives 
support  to  this  probability.     As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  frame 

*  The  exact  relation  of  these  different  sources  to  each  other  cannot,  of 
course,  be  detennined  without  a  more  elaborate  study  than  is  necessary  hete. 

*  See  above,  p.  234,  note  1  ;  Of.  Sioria  di  M&rlino^  ed.  Sanesi,  Bergamo, 
1898,  p.  xxxiii ;  Bua,  Otbmole  iSkorieo,  xn  (1890),  234  ff. 
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its  main  outline  we  see  its  complex  nature.  The  comer* 
stone  consists  in  the  revelation  to  a  husband  of  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity by  means  of  the  scornful  laughter  of  a  superhuman 
being.  This  theme  is  elaborated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
disguised  maiden  who  is  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
dinouementy  and  of  her  capture  of  the  wild  man.  The  story, 
then,  has  three  parts : — the  betrayal  of  the  fiiithless  queen, 
the  disguised  maiden,  and  the  capture  of  the  wild  man. 

Benfey  pointed  out  long  ago  ^  that  the  earliest  source  for  the 
first  part  of  the  story  is  the  Qukdsapt^Ui  (The  Seventy  Tales  of 
a  Parrot),^  an  Indian  collection,  which  is  believed  to  have 
existed  in  its  present  form  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  in  its  material  is  much  earlier: — ^ 

As  Queen  K&maltU  is  breakfasting  one  morning  with  her  royal  husband, 
YikramAditya,  king  of  Uddschayini,  she  declines  some  fish,  saying  that 
she  is  too  fastidious  to  eat  a  male  fish ;  whereupon  the  fish  laughs 
loudly.  The  king  bids  his  chief  Brahmin,  Purchita,  on  pain  of  banishment, 
discover  within  five  days  the  cause  of  the  fish's  mirth.  The  Brahmin,  in 
great  perplexity,  confides  his  trouble  to  his  daughter,  Bftlapandit&,  and  she 
begs  him  to  take  her  to  Vikram&dftya  that  she  may  give  him  the  desired 
explanation.  She  informs  the  king  at  their  first  meeting  that  the  fish  had 
laughed  because  he  had  heard  the  queen's  refusal  to  eat  a  male  fish  ;  but 
she  gives  him  no  further  light  on  the  subject,  although  he  summons  her 
before  him  on  three  successive  days,  on  each  of  which  she  tells  him  a  differ- 
ent tale  that  will  serve  as  a  warning  not  to  press  his  inquiries  further.  Now 
it  happened  that  some  time  before  these  events  certain  wise  men  had  come 
to  Uddschayinl  to  test  the  report  that  whenever  Pushpahasa,  the  chief 
minister  of  Vikramftditya,  laughed  in  the  state  council  he  let  roses  fall  from 
his  lips ;  Pushpahasa  had  not  seen  fit  to  give  them  an  exhibition  of  his 
peculiar  accomplishment,^  and  consequently  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
king.    On  the  fourth  day  when  B&lapandit&  comes  into  the  king's  presence. 


^Auaiand,  zuy  (1858),  1040 ;  Orumi  u.  Oeeident,  i  (1862),  344  ff. 

'  Die  (sJuuaplaUy  translated  by  Schmidt,  Kiel,  1894,  pp.  11-23 ;  for  a 
sanmiary,  see  Orient  u.  Oecidenty  i,  346-352. 

'See  Benfey,  Atuland,  XLV  ( 1859),  p.  459. 

^On  beings  who  laugh  roses,  see  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  AUdeuiBche  WSider, 
Cassel  and  Frankfurt,  1813-1816,  i,  73  ;  Grimm,  DeutBche  Mythologie,  Ber^ 
lin,  1875-1878,  p.  921,  note  318. 
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•he  bids  him  find  out  irom  Pushpahasi  why  he  had  refused  to  laagh,  and 
why  the  fish  had  laughed.  Vikramidttya  releases  Pushpahasa,  presents 
him  with  rich  gifts,  and  then  demands  the  reason  why  he  had  not  laughed. 
Pushpahasa  explains  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  mood  for  laughing,  because 
his  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  The  king  turns  to  the  queen,  and 
saying  ''  Dost  thou  hear?''  laughingly  touches  her  with  a  spray  of  leaves. 
She  at  once  falls  fainting  to  the  ground.  Pushpahasa  laughs.  On  the  king's 
bidding  him  explain  the  reason,  he  says  that  he  laughed  because  the  queen 
had  not  fainted  on  the  preceding  night,  when  her  lover  had  given  her  many 
blows,  yet  now  she  had  swooned  from  the  tap  of  a  spray  of  leaves.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  his  words,  he  bids  the  king  remove  the  queen's  robe  and  discover 
the  marks  of  the  blows.  The  king  searches  the  house,  and  finds  the  queen's 
lover  hid  in  a  chest     He  puts  him  to  death,  and  banbhes  the  queen.' 

Different  in  detail  though  the  stories  of  KAmaltla  and 
Julius  Caesar's  queen  are,  they  are  alike  in  essential  features. 
In  both  there  appear  the  same  set  of  prmcipal  actors, 
and  the  mysterious  laughter'  from  a  captive  gifted  with 
supernatural  knowledge ;  m  both  the  queen^s  unfaithfulness 
is  revealed  to  the  king  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
maiden.  The  noteworthy  features  in  which  the  episodes 
differ  are  the  king's  forewarning  dream,  the  youths  disguised 
as  maidens,  the  adventure  of  the  disguised  maiden,  and  the 
capture  of  Merlin. 

The  first  of  these,  the  dream  of  the  king,  is  entirely  too 
common  a  device  in  the  amplification  of  a  mediaeval  story 
for  its  presence  here  to  require  comment ;  although  such  a 
dream  frequently  forms  an  int^ral  part  of  the  narratives  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  episode  that 
offers  an  excuse  for  it  to  appear.*     The  second  feature,  the 

'  Of.  the  Persian  translation  of  Qukcuaptatif  I^uH-Nameh  (Das  PapagtUcai^ 
6ucA),  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Rosen,  Leipzig,  1S58,  ii,  71  fif. 

'  The  fact  that  in  the  QtJc(uaptaU  the  king's  curiosity  is  stimulated  by  un- 
explained laughter  from  two  sources,  the  dead  fish  and  Pushpahasa,  is 
probably  due  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  where,  as  in  any  collection  of  seventy 
tales,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  same  theme  should  be  developed  in  more 
than  one  form. 

'Cf.  the  version  from  Sercambi,  below,  p.  244. 
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queen's  lovers  disguised  as  maidens,  is  plainly  an  Oriental 
development  of  the  Qukasaptati  story  of  the  unfaithful  queen. 
It  has  a  place  in  the  collection  of  tales  made  by  Somadeva 
(ca.  1113-1125),  the  Kathanaaril-aagaray^  in  a  tale  which 
Benfey  referred  to  the  pukasaptati  as  its  source,  and  also  in 
three  other  stories  closely  connected  with  the  same  theme. 
The  most  important  for  our  purposes  is  a  folk  tale  of 
Cashmere : — ' 

A  dead  fish  laughs  when  a  certain  queen  refuses  to  buy  it  of  a  fish-monger 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  male.  The  king  thereupon  commands  his  yisir  on 
pain  of  death  to  explain  to  him  in  six  months  why  the  fish  laughed.  The 
son  of  the  visir  goes  out  to  search  for  some  one  who  can  find  the  explanap 
tion.  On  his  way  he  joins  an  old  countryman,  and  addresses  him  with  ques- 
tions apparently  so  absurd  that  the  old  man  thinks  him  a  fool.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  countryman's  cottage,  the  man's  daughter  explains  to  him  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  stranger's  questions.  At  once  the  son  of  the  visir 
demands  that  she  tell  him  the  reason  why  the  fish  had  laughed  ;  and  she 


^  Die  MarchenaqmmluTig  des  Somadeva^  translated  by  firockhaus,  Leipzig, 
1843,  I,  24  ff.  For  the  date,  see  p.  xii.  The  tale  has  been  summarized  by 
Liebrecht,  Orient  und  Occident^  i,  345  (Cf.  also  Benfey,  Audandy  1859, 
4601) : — King  Yogananda  orders  the  execution  of  a  certain  Brahmin  against 
whom  his  jealousy  has  been  roused  by  seeing  the  queen  show  him  some 
slight  favor.  As  the  Brahmin  is  led  to  execution  a  dead  fish  in  the  market 
place  laughs  aloud.  The  king  postpones  the  execution  until  Vararuchi,  a 
favorite  of  the  god  Siva,  who  has  assumed  a  human  form,  shall  have  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  mysterious  laughter.  By  the  advice  of  the  goddess 
Sarasvati,  Vararuchi  conceals  himself  at  night  in  a  palm  tree  where  he  over- 
hears a  rakshasi  (t.  e.,  ogress)  relate  to  her  children  the  story  of  the  laugh- 
ing fish,  and  explain  to  them  that  it  had  laughed  because  the  king  is  jealous 
of  the  innocent  Brahmin,  when  in  reality  there  are  in  his  palace  many 
youths  disguised  as  maidens,  for  whom  his  wives  all  indulge  an  unworthy 
passion.  When  the  king  hears  Vararuchi*  s  explanation,  he  sets  the  Brah- 
min free,  and  loads  Vararuchi  with  honors. 

In  situation  Oriaandole  is  allied  more  nearly  to  the  Qukasapiati  than  to 
Somadeva' s  tale;  for  a  fairly  close  parallel  exists  between  Merlin  and 
Pushpahasa,  while  that  is  much  more  remote  which  may  perhaps  be  traced 
between  Vararuchi  and  Grisandole,  and,  as  Liebrecht  suggests,  between 
Merlin  on  one  hand,  and  the  rakshasi^  Brahmin,  and  fish  on  the  other. 

'  Knowles,  Folk  Tales  of  Kashmir,  London,  1888,  pp.  484-490. 
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leplieB  that  it  was  because  the  queen  refused  to  bay  a  male  fish,  although 
she  has  in  the  palace  a  lover  disguised  as  a  maiden.  The  visir  reports  his 
son's  explanation  to  the  king,  who  arranges  a  test  that  enables  him  to  dis- 
cover which  one  of  the  queen's  supposed  ladies  is  in  reality  a  man.  The 
son  of  the  visir  marries  the  wise  maiden. 

The  other  two  sources  are  Scha'aseherimy^  the  work  of 
Giuseppe  Sahara^  a  twelfth-century  Hebrew  poet  of  Spain, 
and  one  of  Sercambi's  Novdle?  They  relate  the  same 
story,  without  the  laughter  of  the  fish,  and  with  the 
forewammg  dream  of  the  king.  They  have  been  referred 
by  Kohler*  to  a  common  source,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  ultimately  as  that  of  the  Cashmere  tale,  which  is 
evidently  a  retelling  of  the  material  that  we  first  know 
through  the  Qukasaptati,  Whatever  questions  may  arise  as 
to  their  interrelations,  all  are  too  closely  connected  in  general 
theme  and  outline  with  Grisandole^  not  to  be  of  assistance 
in  analyzing  it,  for  they  show  clearly  that  it  is  a  composite, 
and  that  the  story  of  Grisandole  herself,  and  the  capture  of 
the  wild  man  are  not  inherent  parts  of  the  main  narrative. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  of  the  Oriental  stories,  which 
we  may  regard  as  belonging  to  one  branch  of  the  &mily, 
it  is  a  maiden  gift;ed  with  supernatural  knowledge,  who 
explains  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  laughter  or  of  the 
perplexing  dream.*  Thus  they  touch  closely  the  widely 
difiused  story  known  as  the  Clever  LasSy  in  which  a  maiden, 
to  quote  from  Professor  Child,  "  wins  a  husband,  or  some- 
times a  crown   by  guessing   riddles,  solving  difficult  but 

1  See  Kohler,  Giom,  Stor.y  xiv  (1889),  94  ff. 

'Sercambi,  NoveUe  (De  Magna  PrudenUa),  ed.  Benier,  Turin,  1889,  pp. 

22  n. 

*Oiom.  Sior.  XIV,  96  ff. 

♦a.  lb.,  98. 

^  Even  in  Somadeva,  whose  story  is  not  so  closely  related  to  the  other  tales 
of  the  group  as  they  are  to  each  other,  it  is  a  rakshasi  from  whom 
Vararuchi  derives  his  information. 
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practicable  problems,  or  matching  or  evading  impossibili- 
ties/' ^  It  is  clear  then  that  Grisandole  herself  should  be 
the  person  to  solve  the  king's  difiBculty,  and  that  in  so  far 
as  she  is  a  disguised  maiden  and  gives  proof  of  her  accom- 
plishments by  capturing  a  wild  man,  she  is  an  importation 
from  another  source* — from  such  a  story,  for  example,  as 
the  Cashmere  Tale  of  a  Princess  :  —  * 

A  princess,  having  first  arrayed  herself  in  her  husband's  clothes,  succeeds 
in  releasing  him  as  well  as  his  parents  from  captivity,  when  by  the  fortunes 
of  war  they  have  been  driven  from  their  land.  Having  accomplished  this  feat 
she  leaves  them,  and  still  in  the  garb  of  a  man  wanders  to  another  country, 
where  she  enters  the  service  of  a  merchant,  whose  sons  are  invariably 
devoured  by  a  doffin  (t.  e.,  ogress)  the  night  after  their  birth.  The  princess 
at  the  request  of  the  merchant  watches  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  the  next 
time  that  a  son  is  bom,  seizes  the  dagiriy  and  spares  her  life  only  on  condi- 
tion that  she  never  trouble  the  house  again.  The  merchant  gives  his 
sister  to  the  supposed  youth  in  marriage,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  revela- 
tion of  the  true  sex  of  the  princess  ensues. 

Some  such  independent  narrative  as  this,  in  which  the 
disguised  maiden  performs  for  the  king  a  difficult  adventure 

'  Child,  English  and  SeotHsh  Popular  Ballads,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1SS2-1898, 1,  1 ;  see  p.  1-3,  7-14  for  a  collection  of  examples,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  this  theme.  See  also,  Benfey,  Ausland,  1852,  pp.  457,  486,  511, 
567,  589. 

'That  the  Clever  Lass  might  easily  at  no  late  stage  have  come  to  be 
represented  as  assuming  a  man's  garb  before  going  to  court  is  clear  from 
Sercambi's  version,  which,  although  it  introduces  late  features,  keeps  on 
the  whole  pretty  close  to  earlier  models.  Cf.  also  that  branch  of  the  cycle 
of  the  Oever  LasSy  in  which  the  wise  lady  is  a  wife  whose  husband  leaves 
her  for  a  distant  land,  after  demanding  that  she  perform  in  his  absence 
three  apparent  impossibilities.  In  the  g^ise  of  a  man  she  follows  him, 
takes  service  with  him,  and  performs  the  tasks  that  he  has  imposed.  Her 
adventures  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  Grisandole.  See  Suchier, 
Qennania,  XX  (1875),  283;  Kohler,  76.,  xxi  (1876),  18  ff.  a.  also  the 
clever  lass  in  DU  beiden  Fiirsten  (Radloff,  Proben  der  VolksUteratur  der 
tur/nsehen  Stdmme  Sud-Iheriena,  I,  197),  who  releasee  her  father-in-law  from 
prison  by  guessing  riddles,  disguised  as  one  of  his  friends. 

'  Knowles,  FoUc  Tales  of  Ka^mir,  London,  1888,  pp.  59  fif. 
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through  which  her  true  sex  is  discovered^  has  evidently  been 
used  in  the  source  of  Griaandok  to  expand  the  betrayal  of 
the  faithless  queen  through  the  agency  of  the  clever  lass.^ 

The  maiden's  difficult  adventure  brings  us  to  the  third  part 
of  our  episode : — ^a  mortal  captures  a  woodland  deity,  after 
having  stupified  him  by  a  surfeit  of  food  or  wine,  and  then 
compels  him  to  reveal  hidden  wisdom  as  a  price  for  his  free- 
dom. This  theme  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theopompus, 
who  tells  of  the  capture  of  Silenus  by  the  shepherds  of  King 
Midas,  who  induced  the  god  in  return  for  his  fi*eedom  to 
reveal  to  him  the  secret  nature  of  the  universe.'  In 
Roman  mythology  Faunus  and  Picus  are  captured  in  the 
same  way  by  Numa,  and  in  modem  folk  tales  the  peasant, 
who  would  take  prisoner  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and 
wrest  from  him  some  coveted  knowledge,  resorts  to  the  same 
measures.*  This  is,  accordingly,  too  universal  a  feature  to 
be  significant.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  account  of  the  capture  of  the  spirit  Aschmedai  by 
Benajah,  the  servant  of  King  Solomon,  who  wishes  to  learn 
from  Aschmedai  where  he  may  find  the  Schamir,  Benajah 
takes  him  prisoner  by  filling  with  wine  the  well  from  which 

^  In  a  variant  of  the  story  (see  Id.,  t&.,  pp.  61  fif.)  a  princess  enters  the 
service  of  a  king,  for  whom  she  slajs  a  Uirge  ajdar,  that  appears  in  the 
land  and  destroys  many  lives.  The  king  gives  her  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Of.  also  with  this  story  those  of  the  Warrior  Maid  cited  ahove,  p. 
237,  note  1 ;  also  that  of  a  Celtic  other-world  princess,  Maclnnes  and  Nutt, 
Folk  and  Hero  TaUsy  London,  1890,  pp.  2  fiP. 

'Aelian,  Var.  HixLy  in,  18. 

'Cf.  Meyer,  Indogermaniachen  Mythen^  Berlin,  1883,  i,  163  ff.  ;  Qriin- 
baum,  Zi,  der  morgenldndisehen  OeselUehcfij  xxxi  (1877),  218 ;  Mannhardt, 
Wold-  u.  FeldhdU,  Berlin,  1875-1877,  i,  97,  98,  112,  113 ;  n,  117  ff.,  137 
ff.  ;  Laistner,  Dai  Bdthael  der  SphinXy  Berlin,  1889,  n,  204,  205 ;  Rhode, 
Der  griechische  Bomanj  Leipzig,  1900,  222  ff.  ;  Zingerle,  Sagen  aua  Tyrol^ 
Innsbruck,  1891,  No.  187,  191 ;  Schneller,  Mdrchen  u.  Sagen  aus  Waltch- 
Tyrol,  Innsbruck,  1867,  p.  210 ;  Hartland,  Legend  of  Persem,  London, 
1894-1896,  in,  51-54. 
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he  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  thus  making  him  sleep 
a  drunken  sleep,  in  which  he  is  easily  bouud.^  As  Aschmedai 
is  being  led  captive  to  Solomon,  he  laughs  three  times, 
apparently  without  provocation.'  This  combination  of  the 
capture  by  wine  and  the  mysterious  laughter  appears,  in 
early  sources,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Aschmedai  legend,  and  so 
gives  us  excellent  reason  for  classifying  the  third  part  of 
Grisandole  as,  like  the  first  and  second.  Oriental  in  its 
primitive  sources, 

11. 

As  we  review  the  story  of  Orisaridole  with  its  three  com- 
ponent elements — the  unfaithful  queen,  the  disguised  maiden, 
and  the  capture  of  the  wild  man— clearly  before  us,  we  see 
that  they  are  awkwardly  put  together.  The  conduct  of  both 
Merlin  and  Grisaudole  is  absolutely  lacking  in  motive. 
Grisandole,  unlike  the  typical  clever  lass,  has  neither  been 
summoned  to  help  the  king  in  his  perplexity,  nor  has  she 
volunteered  to  do  so ;  and  she  engages  eagerly  in  an  adven- 
ture, the  reward  for  which — the  hand  of  Julius  Caesar's 
daughter — must,  she  knows,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bring 
embarrassment  upon  herself.  Merlin,  however  kindly  dis- 
posed he  may  have  been  to  Julius  Caesar,  has  no  apparent 
reason  for  his  mad  rush  as  a  stag  through  the  town,  or  for 
assuming  the  form  of  a  wild  man  and  submitting  to  a  mode 
of  capture,  which  he  himself  directs,  simply  in  order  to 
reveal  the  queen's  guilt.  The  irrelevancy  of  his  part  becomes 
all  the  more  evident,  when  we  compare  Orisandole  with  our 
parallel  folk  tales.  These  are  consistent  in  the  very  parts  of 
the  narrative  that  in  the  Merlin  are  inconsistent.     The  expe- 

I 

^  Talmad,  OUHn,  68.    See  Vogrt,  Salman  u,  Morolfy  HaUe,  1880,  2ia-217, 
for  a  summary ;  Cassel,  Sehamir,  Erfurt,  1856,  p.  62. 
'  See  below,  p.  262,  on  the  mysterious  laughter. 


•  * 
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diiioQ  of  the  disguised  maiden  to  capture  the  wild  man  is 
given  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  Picucevole  Notti  and  CapUaine 
LixuPy  one  that  has  a  place  in  other  narratives^  of  the  unfaith- 
ful queen,  who  fells  in  love  with  a  squire,  and  on  discovering 
his  loyalty  to  the  king  makes  trouble  for  him.  This  theme, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  story  of  Potiphar's  wife,  would 
assuredly  afford  the  most  natural  means  of  connecting  the 
two  distinct  narratives  that  are  combined  in  the  Grisandole 
episode.  That  the  queen  should  insist  upon  the  adven- 
ture destined  to  reveal  her  own  guilt  to  the  king  satis- 
fies the  dramatic  irony  of  the  situation.^  The  introduction 
of  jealous  fellow-servants  into  the  versions  of  the  Abruzzi  is 
a  not  unnatural  variant  from  this  original,  and  one  that 
evidently  had  a  place  in  the  source  of  Ptcra,  where  it  is  due 
to  the  machinations  of  jealous  fellow-servants  not  only  that 
Piera,  as  a  result  of  her  reputed  boastfulness,  is  sent  out  to 
capture  the  wild  man,  but  also  that  her  true  sex  is  finally  re- 
vealed.* It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  folk  tales  preserve  a  more 
connected  and  clearer  form  of  narrative  than  that  contained 
in  the  romance,  and  one  which  we  may  feel  confident 
appeared  in  x.  It  is  evident  also  that  x  is  not  a  reworking 
of  Grisandole,  but  that  the  latter  must  be  a  redaction  of  x, 
from  which  its  important  variations  occur  in  those  parts 
where  Grisandole's  career  touches  Merlin's. 

Naturally  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  these  variations  are 
due  to  already  existing  Merlin  material.  Of  this  material 
we  find  indications  in  more  than   one  episode  of  the  Vita 

'A  familiar  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  lays  of  Gutn^mor  and  Lanval; 
also  in  the  Italian  poem  PuUella  Oaia, 

'  The  combination  of  the  two  situations — the  faithless  queen  in  love  with 
disguised  youths,  and  the  king  marrying  the  disguised  maiden — is  probably 
due  to  some  narrator  who  wished  to  keep  the  conjugal  balance  even. 

'See  Nerucci,  SessarUa  Novdle  popolari  MoniaUsiy  Florence,  1880,  pp. 
341  ft. J  for  the  story  of  a  youth  in  a  king's  service,  who  is  involved  in  a 
series  of  difficult  adventures  through  the  jealousy  of  his  fellow-servants. 
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Merlini,  a  Latin  poem  of  some  fifteen  hundred  hexameters^ 
now  usually  attributed  to  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth.^  The  first 
of  these  episodes  for  us  to  examine  we  shall  find  it  con- 
venient to  term  Merlin  and  Giiendohena's  Lover  :  —  * 

Merlin,  the  mad  king  and  prophet  of  Dimetia,  has  been  dwelling  in  volun- 
tary exile  in  the  Caledonian  forest.  His  wife,  Guendoloena,  is  living  in 
the  meantime  at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  RodarchuSi  king  of  the 
Cumbri,  whither  Merlin  goes  for  a  brief  visit  When  he  is  ready 
to  return  to  the  forest,  Guendoloena  entreats  him  to  remain  with  her,  but 
he  refuses  to  listen  to  her,  declaring  that  he  wishes  to  be  free  from  the  cares 
of  love,  and  giving  her  permission  to  take  another  husband.  He  warns 
her,  however,  that  if  she  does  so,  her  new  lover  had  best  beware  of  meeting 
him,  and  adds  that  on  her  wedding  day  he  will  appear,  and  bestow  upon 
her  a  lavish  dower.  With  this  reassuring  promise  Merlin  returns  to  the 
forest  Some  years  later  he  perceives  from  the  courses  of  the  stars  that 
Guendoloena  is  about  to  marry  again.  At  once  he  summons  a  herd  of  stags 
about  him,  and  mounted  on  a  stag's  back,  and  driving  the  rest  of  the  herd 
before  him,  he  rides  to  court  on  Guendoloena' s  wedding-day,  and  bids  her 
come  forth  from  the  palace  to  see  the  gift  that  he  has  brought  her.  At  that 
moment  the  prospective  bridegroom  chances  to  come  to  one  of  the  palace 
windows ;  instantly  Merlin  tears  the  horns  from  the  head  of  the  stag  that 
he  is  riding,  hurls  them  at  his  rival,  and  kills  him.  Then  at  full  speed  he 
dashes  away  to  the  forest,  but  in  his  haste  he  falls  into  a  stream,  where  the 
crowd  of  pursurers  whom  Rodarchus  has  sent  out  after  him  overtake  him. 
They  lead  him  back  in  chains  to  court,  and  Rodarchus  seeing  that  he  is 
profoundly  melancholy  gives  orders  that  he  be  entertained  and  diverted. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Guendoloena. 

"Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff ^'  is  this  episode 
made  up  of^  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  attach  little 
importance  to  it.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Merlin  is 
represented  here  in  a  traditional  predicament  of  enchanters. 

'Ed.  Michel  and  Wright,  Paris,  1837  ;  San  Marte,  Sagen  von  Merlin^ 
Halle,  1853,  pp.  273  ff.  The  authorship  and  the  date  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  extensive  discussion.  In  general  the  date  is  now  fixed  at  ca. 
1148.  See  Vita  Merliniy  pp.  xcv  fif.  ;  Ward,  Catalogtie  of  BomanceSj  London, 
1883-1893, 1,  278  ff.  ;  Lot,  AnnaUa  de  Bretagne,  xv,  (1899-1900),  332-336  ; 
Mead,  Outlinea  of  the  History  of  the  Legend  of  Merlin  (English  MerliUy 
Pt.  IV ),  London,  1899,  p.  xciii. 

»  Vv.  404-472. 
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His  rdle  is  clearly  that  of  the  supernatural  being,  whose 
wife  has  deserted  him  for  a  mortal  lover,  from  whom  he 
tries  to  separate  her.  In  a  similar  situation  we  find  the 
Celtic  enchanter  Mongan,  in  the  Sere  Duibe  Lacha  do 
Mongan  (Dub-Ldcha'a  Love  for  Mongan)  a  narrative  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Fermoyy  a  fifteenth-century  manuscript^ 
which,  however,  in  its  material  is  as  old  as  the  twelfth 
century : — * 

The  famous  enchanter,  Mongan,  the  son  of  Manannan  mac  Lir,  in  return 
for  a  fine  herd  of  kine  belonging  to  the  king  of  Leinster  has  promised  to 
grant  the  king  any  boon  that  he  may  ask.  The  king  demands  Mongan's 
wife,  Dubh-Lacha,  and  Mongsn's  honor  requires  that  he  keep  his  word. 
Diibh-Lacha  accompanies  the  king  of  Leinster  to  his  court,  but  obtains  from 
him  the  respite  of  a  year  before  she  becomes  his  wife.  Twice  while  the 
king  of  Leinster  is  absent  from  home,  Mongan  tries  to  win  back  Dubh- 
Lacha.  At  last  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  feast,  he 
transforms  himself  into  Aedh,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Gonnaught,  Mac  an 
Daimh,  his  servant,  into  Aedh's  attendant,  and  a  hag  into  a  beautiful  lady 
whom  he  calls  his  wife,  and  thus  riding  to  court  he  wins  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  king  of  Leinster.  At  the  banquet  by  a  charm  he  makes  the  king 
of  Leinster  fall  in  love  with  the  transformed  hag,  and  suggest  to  Aedh  an 
exchange  of  wives.  Aedh,  of  course,  agrees,  hastens  away  with  Mac  an 
Daimh  and  Dubh-Lacha  at  full  speed,  and  in  the  morning  removes  the  en- 
chantment from  the  hag,  so  that  the  king  discovers  that  he  has  been  duped. 

The  parallel,  though  very  far  from  close,  is  evident.  Here 
as  in  the  Vita  Merliniy  it  is  with  the  enchanter's  consent,  in 
fact  as  the  result  of  his  own  deed  that  he  loses  his  wife  to 
the  mortal;  here,  too,  he  comes  riding  to  court  on  the 
wedding  day  in  time  to  take  a  less  extreme,  but  certainly 
a  bitter  vengeance  on  his  rival. 

An  earlier  instance  of  the  same  situation  is  found  in  the 
Serglige  Conchviaind,^  where  Manannan  mac  Lir,  the  great 

*  See  Meyer  and  Nutt,  Voya>g€  cf  Bran^  London,  1895-97,  i,  72,  73 ; 
Broc,  R,  L  Acad,,  Irish  MSS.  Series,  i,  i,  36  fiP. 

*Windi8ch,  IrMie  TaU,  Leipzig,  1880,  pp.  197  fiP.  ;  Translated  into 
English  by  CVCurry,  Atlat^  i,  363  ff. ;  into  Qerman,  Zimmer,  Zi./.  vergL 
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otherworld  lord^  knowing  of  an  assignation  between  his  wife, 
Fand,  and  her  mortal  lover,  Cuchulinn,  comes  to  their 
trysting  place,  riding  over  the  billows,  the  Horseman  of  the 
Hairy  Sea,  invisible  yet  wonderfully  beautiful.  Without 
delay  or  resistance  Fand  forsakes  Cuchulinn  to  follow  her 
immortal  husband  back  to  the  other  world.  Yet  again  in 
early  and  very  &mous  Irish  material,  the  Tochmarc  Etaine, 
we  read  of  the  efforts  of  Mider  of  Bri  Leith,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Celtic  fairy  kings,  to  separate  his  wife, 
the  fay,  Etaine,  from  Eochaid  Airem,  king  of  Erin,  whose 
wife  she  had  become.* 

In  Ghiendoloena^s  Lover,  then,  we  find  Merlin  in  circum- 
stances analogous,  though,  be  it  said,  not  closely  parallel 
to  those  in  which  the  great  Celtic  enchanters,  Mongan, 
Manannan,  and  Midir  are  placed ;  namely,  he  is  represented 
as  the  enchanter,  whose  wife  has  been  taken  from  him  by  a 
mortal,  from  whom  he  seeks  to  regain  her,  and  on  whom  he 
executes  vengeance.  So  much  is  clear  at  first  sight.  The 
most  striking  and  apparently  incomprehensible  feature  in 
GiLendoloena^s  Lover  is  Merlin's  extraordinary  appearance 
as  a  herdsman  of  stags  over  which  he  exercises  wonderful 
control.  To  understand  this  part  of  the  episode  we  must 
in  the  first  place  have  in  mind  a  clear  picture  of  Merlin's 
nature  in  the  Vita  Merlini.  Grief  has  deprived  him  of 
reason,  and  he  flees  from  the  court  to  the  forest : — 

Ingreditarque  nemus,  gaudetque  latere  sub  omis ; 
Miraturque  feras  pasoentes  gramina  saltus. 
Nunc  has  inseqaitur)  none  cursu  praeteiit  illas. 


Sprachf.j  xxvni  (1887),  595  ff.  ;  into  French,  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville, 
Ep,  CeU,f  I,  174-216;  summarized,  Meyer  and  Nutt,  Voyage  of  Bran^  i, 
153-168. 

^For  a  summary  of  this  tale  see  Zimmer,  Zs.  /.  vergL  Sprachf.f  xzvni 
( 1883-1887),  587  ff. ;  d' Arbois  de  JubainviUe,  Goun  dt  LUtiraiure  CeUique, 
u,  312-322.  Of.  also  Eattredge,  Arthur  and  Oorlagon  (Studies  and  Notes 
in  Philology  and  Liieraiuref  vui),  p.  196,  note  1. 
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Utitor  herbarum  ndidbus,  utitar  herbiB ; 
Utitar  arfooreo  fractal  morisque  rubetL 
Fit  Silvester  homO)  quasi  silvis  editus  esset, 
Inde  per  aestatem  totam  ;  nullique  repertus, 
Oblitusque  std,  oognatonimque  suonim, 
Delituit,  silyis  obductus  more  ferino.^ 


Pons  erat  in  sammo  cuiusdam  vertice  montis, 
Undique  praecinctos  corulis  densisque  frutectis. 
Illic  Merlinus  consederat :  inde  per  omnes 
Spectabat  silvas,  cursusque  iocoeque  ferarum.' 

He  hears  of  Guendoloena's  approaching  marriage,  and  de- 
clares that  he  is  resolved  to  prevent  it. 

Dizerat ;  et  silvas  et  saltus  circuit  omnes ; 
Cervorumque  greges  agmen  collegit  in  unum, 
£t  dames  capreasque  simul ;  cervoque  resedit ; 
Et  veniente  die,  compellana  agmina  prae  se, 
Festinans  vadit  quo  nubit  Guendoloena. 
Postquam  venit  eo,  patienter  stare  coegit 
Cervos  ante  fores,  proclamans  ''Guendoloena  I 
Guendoloena,  veni  I  te  talia  munera  spectant.'' 
Ocius  ergo  venit  subridens  Guendoloena, 
Gestarique  virum  cervo  miratur,  et  ilium 
Sic  parere  viro,  tantum  quoque  posse  ferarum 
Uniri  numerum,  quas  prae  se  solus  agebat 
Sicut  pastor  oves  quas  ducere  suevit  ad  herbas.' 

Merlin  here  is  distinctly  depicted  as  silvester  homOy  a  wild  man 
of  the  woods.  His  herd  of  beasts  and  his  complete  control 
over  them  place  him  beside  the  man  of  the  woods  of  Celtic 
folklore,  the  giant  herdsman,  one  of  the  prominent  figures 
in  the  other  world.  In  one  of  our  earliest  Celtic 
sources  for  a  picture  of  feiryland,  the  Imram  Maelduin,^  we 
meet  him,  a  huge  creature,  resembling  a  beast  himself, 
guarding  a  herd  of  beasts  whom  he  has  the  power  to  seize 
fiercely,  maim,  and  even  devour.    We  find  him  again,  resem- 

» Vv.  75  ff.  «  Vv.  138  fif .  » Vv.  451  fif. 

^Baist,  Zk/.  daiUchnAUerihum^  zxzm,  100. 
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bling  Merlin  more  closely,  as  the  Black  Man  of  the  Wood 
in  the  Welsh  Lady  of  the  Fowntain}  He  is  the  "  wood- 
ward of  that  wood;''  he  sits  on  a  mound  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  sheltered  glade,  and  a  thousand  wild  animals 
graze  around  him.  ''  Then  I  asked  him  what  power  he  had 
over  those  animals.  .  .  .  And  he  took  his  club  in  his  hand, 
and  with  it  he  struck  a  stag  a  great  blow  so  that  it  brayed 
vehemently,  and  at  his  braying  the  animals  came  together, 
as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  find  room  in  the  glade  to  stand  among  them.  .  .  . 
And  he  looked  at  them,  and  bade  them  go  and  feed ;  and 
they  bowed  their  heads,  and  did  him  homage  as  vassals  to 
their  lord.  Then  the  black  man  said  to  me,  'Seest  thou 
now,  little  man,  what  power  I  hold  over  these  animals?''' 
Again  in  the  speech  of  the  giant  herdsman  in  Chretien's 
Yvaiuy  we  are  reminded  of  Merlin  as  he  wrenches  the  horns 
from  the  stag's  head  : — 

Car  quant  j'an  puis  une  tenir 
As  poinz  que  j'ai  et  durs  et  forSi 
Si  la  destraing  pas  les  deus  core 
Que  las  autres  de  peor  tranblent' 

The  giant  herdsman,  as  Professor  A.  C.  L.  Brown  has 
pointed  out,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  shape-shifters 
whom  the  fay,  the  ruler  of  the  Celtic  other  world,  stations 
at  the  entrance  to  her  domains,  to  test  the  courage  of  the 
mortal  visitor,  and  to  point  him  on  the  path  to  an  adventure 
that  will  prove  his  fitness  to  enter  her  abode.  An  enchanter, 
he  was  doubtless  originally  himself  one  of  the  lords  of  the 

^  Guest,  Mabinogicn^  London,  1S49,  i,  45,  46. 

'Vv.  346-349.  Cf.  also  the  giant  herdsman  in  the  fifteenth-oentuiy 
German  poem,  Der  Ring  (cited  by  Uhland,  SchrifUn^  Stuttgart,  1866,  in, 
53 ),  who  rides  to  battle  on  a  great  stag,  strikes  down  his  foes  with  his  iron 
club  and  bites  them  to  death  with  his  tusklike  teeth,  while  his  stag  pierces 
them  with  his  horns. 
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other  world;  who  as  the  fay  came  to  be  regarded  more  and 
more  completely  as  the  dominating  influence  of  fairydom, 
was  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  mere  creature  of  hers  and 
a  guide  to  her  domain.^  It  is  very  clear  that  Merlin,  the 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  the  complete  master  of  the  stags  of  the 
forest,  who  obey  his  bidding,  whom  he  gathers  about  him 
and  drives  before  him,  from  one  of  whom  he  ruthlessly  tears 
the  horns,  is  the  same  sort  of  being  as  the  giant  herdsman 
of  romance,  euhemerized  though  he  has  been  in  our  source, 
where  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fairy  guide.'  He  is  plainly 
the  shape-shifler,  assuming  the  form  of  the  giant  herdsman, 
even  as  Manannan  took  that  of  the  invisible  horseman,  and 
Mongan  that  of  Aedh,  and  coming,  like  these  beings,  to 
separate  his  wife  from  his  mortal  rival.^  We  need  not 
hesitate,  then,  to  recognize  in  Chiendohena^a  Lover  the  indi- 
cations of  an  early  story  of  Merlin,  in  which  he  was 
represented,  in  accordance  with  a  very  early  conception 
of  the  otherworld  lord,  as  assuming  a  common  feiry 
guise,  when  he  came  as  giant  herdsman  to  take  vengeance 
upon  his  rival. 

Although  the  giant  herdsman  and  the  wild  man  of  the 

*8ee  Brown,  Twain  {Studies  and  Notes,  vni),  ch.  v,  sect  iii ;  Publ.  Mod, 
Lang,  Ass,,  xx  (1905),  682-686. 

'A  discussion  of  other  episodes  in  the  romances  where  Merlin  appears  as 
a  giant  herdsman,  since  thej  are  irrelevant  to  Chrisandole,  is  postponed  to 
the  Appendix. 

'  It  should  he  said  that  in  Celtic  material  we  do  not  find  the  giant  herdsman 
as  such  under  similar  circumstances.  He  is  essentially  a  guide  to  the  other 
world.  But  we  have  an  example  of  an  enchanter  appearing  in  the  same 
shape  when  he  acts  as  otherworld  guide,  and  when  he  comes  to  earth  in 
pursuit  of  his  runaway  wife.  In  the  Imrom  Brain  (Meyer  and  Nutt, 
Voyage  of  Bran,  sect.  32-60),  no  less  a  person  than  Manannan  mac  lir, 
the  supreme  lord  of  the  other  world,  acts  as  guide  to  the  Land  of  Women, 
riding  over  the  waves  toward  Bran  to  tell  him  of  the  beauties  of  Emain 
whither  he  directs  him ;  and  in  the  same  form  Manannan  appears  in 
the  Serglige  Conchulaind,  when  he  comes  to  take  Fand  away  from  Cuchulinn. 
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woods  are  practically  identical  figures^  Merlin's  part  in 
Grisandok,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  derived  &om  Ouendoloena's  Lover ;  and  it  is  not  until 
we  compare  these  episodes  with  an  apparently  different  type 
of  story  that  we  understand  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Of  this  tjrpe  we  find  a  representative  preserved  in  a  modem 
Celtic  tale,  The  ScoUoge^s  Son  from  Muskerry  :  ^ — 

The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Greece  (i.  e.,  fairyhind)  marrieB  the  eldest 
of  three  brothers,  the  Sighe  Draoi,  powerful  masters  in  the  Bruidic  art. 
One  day  shortly  after  the  Druid  has  brought  his  bride  to  his  own  country, 
as  he  is  hunting,  his  hounds  give  chase  to  a  wild  man,  whom  he  rescues 
from  them,  brings  home,  and  has  taught  to  speak.  The  wild  man  is, 
however,  in  reality  a  transformed  humpback,  a  follower  of  the  Druid's 
younger  brother,  who  because  of  an  old  grudge  has  sent  him  to  his 
brother's  court  to  win  the  affection  of  the  princess  away  from  the  Druid. 
In  this  he  is  successful,  but  unfortunately  for  him  one  day  he  is  surprised 
with  the  princess  by  the  Druid.  He  is  burned  as  a  punishment  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Greece  is  taken  back  by  her. 
father  to  her  own  land.' 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Kittredge*  that 
this  modem  Celtic  tale  embodies  an  early  Irish  theme  simi- 
lar in  general  plan  to  the  Tochmarc  Etaine ;  and  that  behind 
the  transformations  which  the  story  has  undergone  we  should 
recognize  in  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  the  heroine's  fairy 
lover,  who  has  assumed  this  form  and  followed  her  to  this 
world  in  order  to  win  her  back  from  the  mortal  whose  home 
she  has  honored  with  her  presence.  It  is  in  other  words 
the  same  type  of  story  as  that  of  which  we  have  a  rational- 
ized version  in  Guendoloena^a  Lover ;  in  both  the  fairy  lover 
in  the  form  of  a  man  of  the  woods  comes  in  pursuit  of  hi» 

^  Kennedy,  Legendary  Fiction  of  the  Irish  CeltSf  London,  1866,  pp.  256  ff. 

'  For  two  other  versions  of  this  story,  in  which  a  captured  wild  man  is 
the  lover  of  the  wife  of  his  captor,  who  has  made  a  servant  of  him,  see 
Larminie,  West  Irish  Folk  Tales  and  Bomaneesj  London,  1893,  pp.  10  ff.^ 
note,  p.  255  ;  Kittredge,  Arthur  and  Oorlagon,  pp.  274,  275. 

*Eattredge,  as  above,  pp.  188-190,  195,  261. 
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wife  who  has  bestowed  her  affection  upon  a  mortal.^  In  the 
light  of,  this  narrative  Merlin's  part  in  the  elaborate  story  of 
Orisandole  becomes  suddenly  clear,  and  many  inconsistencies 
in  the  latter  are  explained.  We  recognize  without  diffi- 
culty that  here  again  Merlin  is  appearing  in  an  early  rdle  as 
the  fairy  lover  of  a  supernatural  maiden  who  has  lefl  him 
for  a  mortal  husband,  and  whom  he  seeks  to  win  back  for 
himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  wild  man,  and  naturally  court- 
ing capture  as  the  means  of  being  reunited  to  his  love.^     This 

^A  modern  Highland  tale,  The  Chest  (Campbell,  Popular  Tales  <^  the  West 
Highlands,  Paisley  and  London,  189(^-1893,  n,  9  ff. )  should  be  compared 
with  OrisandoU: — A  certain  king,  believing  in  a  false  charge  against  his 
bride,  suspects  her  of  infidelity  to  him.  He  accordingly  leaves  the  country. 
His  innocent  wife,  distressed  at  his  absence,  dresses  herself  as  a  man,  rows 
away  to  a  neighboring  land,  and  there  enters  a  gentleman's  service  as  stable 
gillie.  Every  night  a  herd  of  wild  beasts  guarded  by  a  wild  man  come  to 
an  empty  bam  owned  by  her  master.  She  wishes  to  capture  the  wild  man, 
and  finally  succeeds  in  doing  so  by  stealing  the  key  of  the  bam  door,  and 
lying  in  concealment  until  the  man  and  his  herd  are  in  the  bam,  when  she 
shuts  the  door  and  makes  him  prisoner.  When  his  beard  is  shaved  ofif, 
she  recognizes  him  as  her  husband,  but  he  does  not  recognize  her.  At  her 
request  her  master  employs  him  to  help  her  about  the  stables,  and  later  she 
gets  permission  to  go  home  to  see  her  friends,  taking  the  wild  man  with 
her.  After  several  adventures  he  recognizes  her,  and  is  finally  convinced 
of  her  innocence ;  *'and  they  were  as  they  were  before.  *' 

This  story  is  connected  in  its  structure  with  Le  Roman  du  Boi  Flore  et  de 
la  belle  Jehan^  Le  Boman  de  Violet,  Otfmbeliney  Boccaccio,  Dec,  2  gior., 
No.  9,  and  the  large  cycle  to  which  these  tales  belong.  Ct,  C!ampbell, 
Tales,  II,  22 ;  Pkris,  Zs,  des  Vereins  /.  Volkskunde,  xin,  1903,  141,  n.  2. 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  in  the  capture  of  the  wild  man  by  his 
runaway  and  disguised  wife  we  have  the  same  theme  that  appears  in  so 
different  a  setting  in  the  story  of  Grisandole's  capture  of  Merlin. 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  story  of  Merlin  as  the  wild  man,  or  giant  herdsman, 
coming  in  pursuit  of  his  bride  had  been  modified  before  it  was  incorporated 
into  Orisandole.  It  is  important  to  notice  that,  although  in  some  of  the 
parallel  folk  tales,  the  heroine  is  helped  in  her  task  for  some  special  reason 
by  the  advice  or  gift  of  a  supernatural  being  (lb,  2,  4,  5),  Merlin,  the 
object  of  pursuit,  himself  directs  Orisandole  how  to  capture  him.  Here 
the  story  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  widely  diffused  class  of  folk 
tales  in  which  a  captured  wild  man  is  a  being  under  a  spell,  to  obtain 
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episode  has  been  incorporated  into  our  x^  a  story  that  did 
not  permit  the  preservation  of  the  original  ending.     The 

release  from  which  he  has  submitted  to  capture  or  even  sought  it,  although 
he  is  restive  under  it  (  see  Grimm,  Der  Eisenhaus,  Kinder-  tu  Hausmdrchen^ 
GWttingen,  1857,  ii,  242  ff.  ;  Straparola,  Piaeevole  Nottiy  v,  1 ;  Sommer, 
Sagen,  Mdrchen,  u.  Oebrduche  aus  Sa/Jisen  u.  Thwringen^  Halle,  1846,  I,  86, 
131  ff.  ;  Vulpius,  Ammenmdrchen,  Weimar,  1791,  pp.  175  ff.  ;  Mllenowsky, 
VoUamidrchen  aus  Bohmen^  Breslau,  1853,  pp.  147  ff.  ;  Dietrich,  RvstMche 
Volkmarchen,  Leipzig,  1831,  No.  10,  pp.  131  ff. ;  Cabinet  des  F6es,  v,  81- 
101 ;  Le  Murlu  cited  below,  on  this  page).  Merlin's  directions  to  Grisan- 
dole  as  to  how  she  shall  proceed  in  order  to  capture  him  remind  us  forcibly 
of  Tarn  Lin's  advice  to  Janet,  his  love,  whom  he  came  back  to  earth  to 
meet,  after  he  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Queen  o'  Fairies.  At  midnight 
of  Hallowe'en  Janet  must  wait  at  a  given  place,  past  which  the  Queen  o* 
Fairies  and  her  cavalcade.  Tarn  among  them,  will  ride. 

''Then  win  me,  win  me,  an  ye  will, 
For  well  I  wot  ye  may." 

If  Janet  will  pull  him  from  his  horse,  and  hold  him  fast  without  fear,  no 
matter  into  what  shape  he  may  turn,  he  will  at  length  assume  his  true 
form,  and  be  released  from  enchantment  ( Child,  BaUadSf  i,  325-338).  It 
is  thus  perhaps  not  unjustifiable  to  assume  that  Merlin,  who  in  an  earlier 
Tendon  appeared  as  the  wild  man  coming  in  quest  of  his  love,  was  regarded 
as  the  victim  of  enchantments,  from  which  he  was  seeking  to  be  released. 
With  this  possibility,  cf.  the  early  fairy-mistress  story  that  may  have  been 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  VUa  Merlini;  see  L.  A.  Paton,  Modem  Language 
Notes,  xvm  (1903),  163  ff. 

A  story  that  is  reported  by  Luzel  (  Oontes  popuknres  de  la  Basse  Bretagney 
Paris,  1887,  u,  296  ff. ),  entitled  Le  Murlu  ou  V Homme  Savnagey  is  of  interest 
here.  In  its  introduction,  which  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Oapitaine 
Lixur,  it  belongs,  as  I  have  said  (p.  237,  n.  1),  to  the  Warrior  Maid  stories. 
The  three  daughters  of  an  aged  lord  obtain  their  father's  permission  to  go 
in  turn  to  court,  disguised  as  soldiers,  to  offer  their  services  to  the  king  in 
their  father's  stead.  The  father  disguises  himself  as  a  robber,  waylays 
his  daughters  in  turn,  and  frightens  the  eldest  and  the  second  into 
returning  home.  The  youngest  is  not  frightened,  but  spurs  on  to  court. 
When  she  has  entered  the  service  of  the  king,  the  queen  falls  in  love  with 
her.  From  this  point  the  story  is  entirely  different  from  Oapitaine  Lixur, 
In  Le  Murlu  the  queen  dies  in  consequence  of  the  page's  indifference ;  no 
adventure  is  imposed  upon  the  maiden,  whose  sex  the  king  discovers  later 
through  a  false  charge  made  by  one  of  the  court  ladies  against  her ;  the 
king  marries  her,  and  they  have  one  son.    A  remarkable  creature,  described 
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clever  lass  should  marry  the  king,  or  the  son  of  the  king, 
whom  she  has  helped ;  hence  Grisandole  does  not  accompany 
her  fairy  lover  when  he  leaves  the  court,  but  remains  there 
as  the  consort  of  Julius  Csesar. 


III. 

The  most  striking  variations  in  detail  in  the  sources  for 
our  episode  are  the  occasions  for  the  wild  man's  laughter. 
In  all  except  Piera,  where  he  does  not  laugh  at  all,  he  laughs 
at  the  thought  of  his  captor's  sex,  and  at  the  unfaithful 
queen.  These  features  then  we  may  be  sure  appeared  in  x ; 
in  &ct  the  last  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  theme.  In  all 
the  versions  he  laughs  on  two  intervening  occasions :  in  the 
Piacevole  NoUi  and  GapUaine  lAxur  the  first  of  these  is 
when  he  sees  the  funeral  procession ;  in  the  two  versions  of 
the  Abruzzi,  when  he  sees  the  baptism.  The  laughter  at  the 
funeral  procession  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  l^end 
of  Aschmedai  as  its  ultimate  source.  One  of  the  three 
occasions  for  Aschmedai's  laughter  as  Benajah  leads  him 
captive  to  Solomon  ^  is  when  he  sees  a  wedding  procession, 
for  he  knows  that  the  bridegroom  will  live  only  thirty  days, 
and  that  the  bride  will  have  to  wait  thirteen  years  before 
her  leviratical  marriage.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  funeral  was  substituted  for  the  marriage  procession, 

as  a  ''Murlu,  un  animal  des  plus  redoubtables''  is  foond  in  the  woods  by 
the  people  of  the  court  It  can  be  captured  only  by  being  entrapped  into 
a  cage  with  a  bait  of  meat,  cakes,  and  vrine,  and  then  imprisoned  there. 
(The  rest  of  the  story  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Grimm's  Der  Eueme 
Mann,  Only  the  ending  of  the  story  need  detain  us.  Here  we  learn 
that  the  Murlu  is  in  reality  the  former  queen,  who  has  been  enchanted 
into  this  form  as  a  punishment  for  her  temptation  of  the  page,  and  who 
fortunately  for  the  other  people  concerned,  disappears,  when  by  the  deeds 
of  the  king's  son,  she  has  been  released  from  the  spell. 
^  See  above,  p.  246. 
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when  the  story  of  Aschmedai  was  retold  in  the  Occident, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  turn  that  would  cast  a  jibe  at  the 
priesthood,  and  that  the  baptism  is  merely  a  later  variant 
of  the  same  feature.  Probably,  then,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession belonged  in  x,*  and  the  author  of  the  Merlin 
discarded  it  from  Grrisandole.  His  reason  for  doing  so 
is  obvious,  for  he  had  already  used  it  in  that  part  of 
his  romance  which  is  based  upon  the  prose  redaction  of 
Robert  de  Borron's  Jbferfo'n,  in  an  episode  to  which  I  shall 
return.^  The  laughter  at  the  hanging  and  at  the  shipwreck, 
which  have  a  place  in  the  Piacevole  NoUi  and  CapUaine 
lAxur  bear  plainly  the  marks  of  being  late  introductions  into 
the  material ;  and  the  laughter  at  the  buried  gold  that  might 
serve  as  a  dower  for  the  maiden  in  //  ScUiro  looks  like 
a  late  rendering  of  an  early  theme — the  laughter  at  the 
beggars  clamoring  for  alms,  when  gold  is  buried  in  the 
ground  beneath  their  feet, — which  appears  in  the  Merlin^  and 
which  might  easily  have  crept  into  this  tale  of  the  Abruzzi 
in  an  altered  form.  The  wild  man's  laughter  at  these 
beggars  and  at  the  squire  in  the  chapel  are  peculiar  to 
Grisandole.  To  understand  the  first  we  must  again  have 
recourse  to  the  VUa  Merlinij^  where  more  than  once  Merlin 
indulges  in  mysterious  and  unexplained  laughter.  The  first 
occasion  occurs  much  earlier  in  the  poem  than  the  episode  of 
Guendoloena's  Lover,  in  the  story  of  Ganieda  and  the  Leaf: — 

Merlin  has  been  induced  by  messengers  from  his  sister,  Ganieda,  to 
return  from  the  forest  to  the  court  of  Rodarchus,  Ganieda*  s  husband. 
He  has  been  at  court  but  a  short  time  when  he  feels  a  frenzied  longing 
for  the  woods.     Bodarchus  tries  to  bribe  him  hy  costly  gifts  to  remain 


'  Considering  the  well-known  tendency  of  folk  tales  to  group  actions  as 
well  as  individuals  in  sets  of  three,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  in  x 
or  its  source,  the  prisoner  laughed,  not  four,  but  three  times ;  namely, 
on  seeing  his  captor,  at  a  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  queen. 

'  See  below,  p.  264.  » Vv.  19S-415. 
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with  him,  but  finding  these  of  no  avail,  he  orders  that  Merlin  be 
put  into  chains.  Merlin  forthwith  refuses  to  speak  a  word  or  to  smile. 
Ganieda  enters  the  hall,  and  is  received  with  endearments  bj  the  king, 
who,  espying  a  leaf  caught  in  her  hair,  removes  it  with  a  jest  Merlin 
laughs.  Rodarchus  by  gifts  and  entreaties  tries  to  induce  him  to  tell  the 
reason  for  his  laughter,  but  he  refuses  to  do  so  until  the  king  has  promised 
him  his  liberty  in  return  for  his  information.  Then  he  explains  that  he 
had  laughed  because  the  king  was  more  faithful  to  the  queen  than  she  to 
him  ;  for  the  leaf  had  fallen  on  her  hair,  while  she  was  passing  her  time 
with  a  lover  in  a  thicket.  The  queen  protests  that  she  is  innocent,  and  in 
order  to  convict  her  brother  of  falsehood,  she  arranges  a  series  of  tests,  by 
which  Merlin  is  led  to  prophecy  three  different  deaths  for  one  lad.  Thus 
she  apparently  succeeds  in  establishing  her  own  innocence  and  Merlin's 
unreliability.  Merlin  thereupon  tries  again  to  escape  to  the  forest  Ga- 
nieda and  Guendoloena  entreat  him  to  remain,  but  he  refuses  to  listen  to 
them,  and  makes  his  way  back  to  the  woods.  Later  the  lad  is  killed  under 
circumstances  combining  the  three  causes  of  death  predicted  by  Merlin. 

Lot  has  treated  at  length/  as  Ward  had  cursorily  before 
him/  the  parallelisms  between  the  Vita  Merlini  and  the 
history  of  Lailoken,  a  mad  prophet  of  the  Caledonian  forest, 
our  information  in  regard  to  whom  is  contained  in  two 
fragments  of  a  Cottonian  manuscript  published  by  Ward. 
The  parallelism  is  striking  between  Cranieda  and  the  Leaf 
and  an  episode  that  is  told  of  Lailoken,  and  Lot  has  pointed 
out  that  the  author  of  the  VUa  Merlini  was  simply  trans- 
ferring to  Merlin's  name  a  tradition  that  he  knew  through 
the  history  of  Lailoken  : ' — 

Lailoken,  after  capture  in  the  Caledonian  forest,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  not  related,  is  brought  in  chains  to  Meldred,  the  lord  of  Dun- 
meller,  in  order  that  he  may  prophesy  before  him.  He  maintains  a 
profound  silence  for  three  days,  and  then  laughs  at  seeing  the  king  remove 
a  leaf  from  the  queen's  hair,  when  she  enters  the  hall.  He  explains  the 
reason  for  his  laughter  only  when  the  king  promises  him  as  a  reward  his 
freedom,  and  also  that  after  his  death,  which  he  predicts  will  be  threefold, 


^  AnnaUs  de  Breta^ne,  XV  (189^1900),  336-347,  532,  533,  536. 
^R<m.y  XXII  (1898),  609,  510,  593. 

'Contained  in  the  second  fragment  published  by  Ward,  Rom.,  xxn, 
622  ff. 
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he  maj  be  buried  at  the  confluence  of  the  F&usayl  and  Tweed.  The  queen, 
on  hearing  his  revelation  of  her  guilt,  tries  to  persuade  the  king  that  a  man 
who  has  foretold  such  an  impossibilitj  as  a  triple  death  is  not  worthy  of 
credence  ;  not  succeeding,  however,  in  convincing  her  husband  by  her  argu- 
ments, she  plots  to  bring  about  Lailoken's  death.  Several  years  later 
Lailoken  is  attacked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunmeller  by  some  shepherds, 
who  have  been  incited  against  him  by  the  queen,  and  is  killed  by  them 
in  the  manner  that  he  had  predicted. 

With  the  story  of  Queen  K&malila  from  the  Qukasaptatif 
that  I  have  cited  above^  in  mind^  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
episode  itself  is  Oriental  in  origin.  It  is  moreover  notice- 
able that  although  both  the  Vita  Merlini  and  the  story  of 
Lailoken  preserve  the  essential  features  of  the  Indian  tale, — 
the  persistent  silence  of  the  prisoner,  his  supernatural  knowl- 
edge, and  his  betraying  laughter  aroused  by  a  spray  of 
leaves — the  story  of  Lailoken  in  contrast  to  that  of  Merlin 
has  a  distinctly  Oriental  character  in  the  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  maxims  into  the  dialogue,  and  in  its  tone  of  bitterness 
against  women, — features,  both  of  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are  cliaracteristic  of  Oriental  tales.*  Moreover,  in  the  Lailo- 
ken material  the  story  has  a  suitable  and  consistent  con- 
clusion, which  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  VUa  Merlini. 
Meldred's  queen  and  the  queen  of  Vikramftditya  do  not 
convince   their   husbands   of  their   innocence,   as   Ganieda 

^  See  Rom,,  xxii,  523,  524 :  Lailoken  says  to  the  king : — ''  Tu  me  cepisti. 
et  vinciri  loris  iussisti,  gliscens  nouum  aliquod  audire  oraculum.  Quapropter 
problema  nouum  de  noua  tibi  proponam  materia.  De  veneno  stillauit 
dulcedo,  et  de  melle  amaritudo.  Sed  neutrum  ita  licet  verum  manet 
vtrumque.  .  .  .  Bonum  pro  malo  fecit  iniquitas.  e  conuerso  reddidit 
pietas.  Sed  neutrum  ita  licet  verum  manet  vtrumque.''  When  the 
chains  have  been  removed  from  Lailoken,  he  says: —  ''Quid  est  ama- 
rius  felle  muliebri,  quod  ab  inicio  serpentino  infectum  est  veneno? 
Quid  autem  dulcius  iusticie  censura  per  quam  mites  et  humiles  a  felle 
impiorum  defenduntur  ? .  .  .  Tunc  iniquitas  fecit  bonum,  cum  mulier 
nequam  suum  veneraretur  proditorem.  Tunc  pietas  fecit  malum,  quando 
vir  iustus  suum  fidelem  ocddit  amicum.'' 

Cf .  Orient  u,  Occidmt,  I,  348,  352 ;  Dw  QukaaaptaHy  ed.  Schmidt,  pauim. 
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oonvinoes  Bodarchas ;  Mddred's  queen  very  naturally  pur- 
sues Lailoken  with  her  hatred^  whereas  Ganieda  entirely 
overlooks  Merlin's  charge^  entreats  him  to  remain  at  courts 
and  even  herself  retires  to  the  forest  with  him.  The  inci- 
denty  in  shorty  has  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the  narrative 
and  is  inconsistent  with  it.  All  of  this  gives  us  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Lailoken  story  is  not  derived 
from  the  Vita  Merlini,  but  reverts  to  an  earlier  and  purer 
source^  and  that  the  poet  was  expanding  his  narrative  by 
incorporating  into  it  this  episode  from  Lailoken's  life. 

The  next  instance  of  Merlin's  apparently  causeless  laughter 
in  the  Vita  Merlini  occurs  after  Ouendoloena's  Lover :  ^ — 

After  Merlin's  murder  of  Guendoloena's  lover,  his  porsners  lead  him 
captive  to  Ganieda.  He  bides  his  time,  hoping  to  be  able  to  escape  again 
to  the  forest,  and  meanwhile  refuses  to  speak  a  word  or  to  smile.  For  his 
diversion  Rodarchus  orders  him  to  be  led  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
As  he  goes  out,  Merlin  sees  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  a  slave  begging  alms 
from  the  passers-bj ;  whereupon  he  stands  still  and  laughs.  Soon  he  espies 
a  youth  buying  new  shoes,  and  again  he  stands  still  and  laughs.  The 
attendants  report  this  strange  conduct  to  Rodarchus,  who  accordingly 
promises  Merlin  that  if  he  explains  the  reason  for  it  he  may  return  to  the 
forest.  The  beggar  at  the  gate.  Merlin  replies,  is  an  imposter ;  he  has 
buried  a  treasure  in  the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  The  youth  who  bought 
new  shoes  will  never  use  them,  for  he  has  already  been  drowned. 
Servants,  whom  Rodarchus  sends  out  to  discover  the  truth  of  Merlin's 
words,  find  the  youth's  body  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  and  heaps  of  coin 
buried  in  the  ground  where  the  b^^gar  had  stood.  Merlin  returns  to  the 
forest. 

This  episode  has   already  been  referred  to   the  Talmud 
as  its  source : ' — 

Benajah,  as  we  have  seen,'  succeeds  in  capturing  Aschmedai  by  a  ruse, 
when  Solomon  wishes  to  consult  him  as  to  where  he  can  find  the  Schamir. 
As  Benajah  leads  him  in  chains  to  Solomon,  Aschmedai  bursts  into  laughter 


» Vv.  481-634. 

>  Paris,  HtUh  Merlin  (MerUn,  ed.  Fttris  et  Ulrich,  Paris,  1886),  I,  xiv. 
See  Ottiin,  68 ;  for  a  German  translation  of  this  section  by  Badad,  see 
Salman  und  Moroif,  ed.  Vogt,  Halle,  1880,  213-217. 

*  See  above,  p.  246. 
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three  times :  onoe  on  hearing  a  man  order  from  a  shoemaker  shoes  that  will 
last  seven  years ;  once  on  seeing  a  magician  make  money  hy  the  practice  of 
his  art ;  and  the  third  time  at  the  wedding  procession,  as  related  above. 
After  they  have  arrived  at  Solomon's  court  Aschmedai,  in  response  to 
Benajah's  demand  that  he  explain  his  mysterious  laughter,  says  that  the 
man  who  ordered  the  shoes  had  but  seven  days  to  live,  and  that  the  magi- 
cian who  was  winning  money  by  his  magic  arts  had  treasure  hidden  in  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet ;  the  explanation  of  his  laughter  at  the  wedding 
has  been  given. 

When  we  have  once  understood  the  reason  why  the 
strange  story  of  Ganieda  and  the  Leaf  was  inserted  into 
the  Vita  Merliniy  we  see  that  these  instances  of  Merlin's 
laughter  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  l^end,  and 
that  the  author,  having  attached  to  Merlin  the  story  of 
Lailoken's  laughter,  is  expanding  his  material  by  adding  to 
it  these  other  incidents  which  have  the  same  underlying 
theme — the  apparently  motiveless  laughter  of  a  captive 
supernatural  being,  caused  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Obviously  the  poet  was  using  a  floating  story  of 
Oriental  origin,  which  told  of  a  superhuman  being  in  captivity 
who  indulged  in  mysterious  laughter  as  a  reward  for  the 
explanation  of  which  he  regained  his  freedom.*     This  may, 

^On  mysterious  laughter  that  is  caused  by  superhuman  knowledge,  cf., 
a  Roumanian  legend,  cited  by  Oaster  (FoUc  Lare^  xvi,  1905,  419  ff. )  : — 
The  Lord  commands  the  archangel  Gbibriel  to  take  the  soul  of  a 
certain  widow ;  Gabriel  out  of  pity  for  her  children  does  not  obey.  As  a 
punishment  the  Lord  condenms  him  to  live  on  earth  for  thirty  years  as  the 
servant  of  an  Abbot,  whose  soul  he  is  to  receive  at  the  end  of  his  service. 
During  the  thirty  years  Gabriel  never  smiles,  but  on  the  last  day  of 
his  servitude  he  laughs  mysteriously  four  times : — at  the  Abbot,  who  orders 
him  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  him ;  at  a  b^^gar  who  is  asking  alms ;  at 
the  bishop  and  the  governor  of  the  town,  as  they  drive  past  him  in  great 
pomp;  and  at  a  man  who  is  stealing  an  earthemware  pot  When  the 
Abbot  asks  the  reason  for  his  laughter,  he  tells  him  who  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  to  receive  the  Abbot's  soul ;  he  explains  that  he  had  laughed  at  the 
Abbot's  order  to  buy  shoes,  because  he  had  so  short  a  time  to  live ;  at  the 
beggar,  because  he  was  sitting  on  a  treasure  unawares ;  at  the  bishop  and 
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or  may  not,  have  been  attached  previously  to  Merlin's  name ; 
there  is  nothing  in  our  sources  to  indicate  which  was 
the  case. 

In  the  episode  from  the  prose  Merlin^  to  which  I  have 
referred  above,  as  Merlin  is  being  led  to  Vortigem  by  the 
messengers  whom  the  king  has  sent  out  to  find  the  child 
without  a  father,  he  laughs  at  a  churl  buying  leather  to 
mend  his  shoes,  and  also  at  a  funeral  procession.  His 
laughter  in  this  episode  forms  one  of  the  elements  upon 
which  Dr.  Gaster  bases  his  statement  that  the  traditions  of 
Aschmedai  and  Solomon  "  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  l^end 
[of  Merlin]  as  elaborated  in  England  by  Geoffrey  or  any 
of  his  immediate  predecessors.''  ^  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  the  account  of  Merlin's  journey  to 
Vortigem  in  Geoffrey's  Historiu,  the  laughter  has  no  place 
whatever;  its  first  appearance  in  this  episode  in  litera- 
ture IS  in  the  prose  version  of  Robert  de  Borron's  Mer- 

the  governor,  because  they  are  the  children  of  the  widow  whose  soul  he  had 
spared  ;  and  at  the  thief,  because  clay  was  stealing  clay.  (Cited  from  Gras- 
ter,  FeuilUton  Zeiiung,  No.  299,  Berlin,  March  26,  1890,  in  Arihour  and 
Merlin,  ed.  Kolbing,  p.  cvi>.n.  *  *  *.)  See  also.  The  Death  of  Fergus,  an 
Irish  tale  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries 
{SUva  GadelicOf  n,  278,  279) .  lubhan,  a  fairy  monarch,  laughs  at  a  soldier, 
who  complains  that  the  soles  of  his  new  brogues  are  too  thin  ;  he  explains 
to  a  king,  who  asks  his  reason,  that  though  the  brogues  are  thin,  the 
soldier  will  never  wear  them  out.  Before  night  the  man  is  killed.  **  Yet, 
another  day  the  household  disputed  of  all  manner  of  things,  how  they 
would  do  this  or  that,  but  never  said  :  *  if  it  so  please  God.'  Then  lubhan 
laughed  and  uttered  a  lay  : — 'Man  talks,  but  God  showeth  the  event' " 
Of.,  in  the  Language  of  Animalsy  the  hero's  unexplained  laughter  on 
overhearing  a  conversation  between  animals,  Benfey,  Orient  u.  Occident,  u 
(1864),  152  ;  Frazer,  Arch.  Rev,,  I  (1888),  169-175  ;  Schmidt,  Mdrchen  des 
StrajHurda,  p.  324;  Larminie,  West  Irish  Folk  Talts,  pp.  17,  18.  On 
strange  laughter,  see  Campbell,  Tcdesy  n,  30,  31 ;  S^billot,  Oontes  popu- 
laires  de  la  HautC'Bretagne,  ii,  221 ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie  (4th  ed.), 

I,  424.    On  the  laughter  of  wood  sprites,  see  Mannhardt,  Wald-  u,  Feldkulte, 

II,  115. 

1  Huth  Merlin,  i,  48-51 ;  Merlin,  pp.  27-29 ;  English  Merlin,  pp.  33,  34. 
^  Folk  Lore,  xvi,  425. 
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Un,  This  fact  would  not  in  itself  necessarily  exclude 
the  possibility  that  Bobert  used  a  tradition  attached  to 
Merlin's  name  before  the  time  of  Geoffrey,  who,  we  should 
in  that  case  be  obliged  to  assume,  had  chosen  to  suppress  the 
feature  of  Merlin's  laughter.  But,  apart  from  the  numerous 
difiBculties  that  such  a  theory  presents  (which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss),  it  is  surely  more  reasonable,  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  from  the  Vita  Merliniy  to  believe  that  Bobert  de 
Borron  elaborated  his  account  of  Merlin's  journey  to  Vorti- 
gem  by  drawing  from  an  independent  narrative,  containing 
such  a  retelling  of  the  Aschmedai  material  as  we  have  seen 
doubtless  developed.  Knowing,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  Vita  Merlini  that  Merlin  on  another 
occasion,  when  he  was  a  king's  captive,  had  laughed  at  the 
churl  buying  shoes,  by  a  very  simple  process  of  transference 
he  worked  this  episode  into  his  narrative,  and  expanded 
it  by  the  additional  feature  of  the  funeral  procession,  which 
he  derived  from  a  similar  current  story.^ 

^  The  student  of  the  Merlin  legend  cannot  deplore  too  deeply  the  causes 
that  left  Gaston  Paris's  article  on  the  ^'devinailles''  of  Merlin  merely  a 
projected  piece  of  work.  We  have  only  his  words  that  if  Bobert  had  had 
the  VUa  Merlini  directly  before  him,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  use  in 
addition  to  the  story  of  the  churl,  the  other  two  examples,  ^^au  moins  aussi 
piquants,'*  of  Merlin's  divining  power  contained  there.  **I1  est  done 
probable  qu'il  circulait  oralement  des  contes  sur  les  'devinailles'  de  Merlin, 
dont  deux  ont  M  recueillis  et  ins^r^  ici  par  Bobert  {Hulh  Mtrlin,  i, 
xiv,  xv). 

A  reflection  of  OrimndoU  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  version  of 
Merlin's  journey  to  Vortigern,  given  in  the  Middle  English  poem,  Arthour 
and  Merlin  (w.  1296-1412).  Here  Merlin  laughs  three  times,  once  at  the 
churl,  the  second  time  at  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  third  time  ap- 
parently at  nothing  at  all.  He  explains  later  that  he  was  laughing 
because  the  chamberlain  of  the  queen  is  a  woman  in  the  guise  of  a  man, 
who  has  refused  the  queen's  proffers  of  love;  she  has  therefore  accused 
him  to  the  king  of  making  base  proposals  to  her,  and  the  king  has  ordered 
that  he  be^  hanged.  The  messengers  tell  Vortigem  Merlin's  story,  the  truth 
of  which  the  king  proves.    His  eagerness  to  see  Merlin  is  increased  thereby. 

6 
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In  Grisandole  Merlin's  laughter  at  the  b^gar,  first  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  VUa  Merlini,  is  evidently  an  importation 
that  came  with  his  name.  The  scene  in  the  chapel  where 
his  laughter  is  occasioned  once  more  by  the  thought  of 
buried  treasure  is^  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say^  simply  a 
working  over  of  the  same  idea,  elaborated  by  the  use  of 
material  for  which  we  find  excellent  Celtic  parallels.  The 
spell,  for  instance,  that  is  cast  upon  the  squire  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  cast  by  the  child  Taliesin  upon  the  bards  and 
heralds  at  the  court  of  Maelgwn.  Hidden  in  a  comer 
of  the  hall,  he  enchants  them  so  that  when  they  pass  before 
the  king  to  cry  largess,  they  make  obeisance  without  saying 
a  word,  only  making  mouths  at  him,  and  playing  *'  Blerwm, 
blerwm ''  on  their  lips.* 

An  obtrusive  and  at  first  a  perplexing  fact  in  studying 
Grisandole  is  that  many  of  its  features  appear  in  the  VUa 
Merlini  in  a  detached  and  disconnected  form.  The  unfaith- 
ful queen,  a  youth  disguised  as  a  maiden,'  the  captive  wild 
man,  his  betraying  and  mocking  laughter,  and  his  refusal  to 
explain  it  except  as  the  price  for  his  liberty,  all  are  found 
there,  but  in  separate  episodes.  We  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  the  elements  of  the  Vita  Merlini  had  been 
worked  over  by  a  later  hand  into  our  one  long  story,  were  it 
not  for  the  folk  tales  which  have  aided  us  in  outlining  the 

Nothing  further  is  said  of  the  queen  and  the  chamberlain.  Cf.  on  the 
sources  of  the  episode  Arthour  arid  Merlin^  ed.  Kolbing,  p.  czyiil,  note. 

Merlin's  statement  to  Grisandole  that  he  had  laughed  when  she  boand 
him,  because  a  woman  with  her  craft  had  been  able  to  do  what  no  man 
could  do  is  an  echo  of  the  Niniane  story.  For  further  instances  of  Mer- 
lin's strange  laughter,  see  Merlin,  pp.  24,  26,  294,  235. 

^  Guest,  Mabinogionf  m,  371.  Cf.  also  the  spell  cast  by  the  oor 
enchanU,  Biquet,  Lai  du  Chr,  ed.  Wulff,  Lund  and  Paris,  1888,  yy.  79  ff. ; 
by  Auberon's  horn,  Huon  de  Bordeautf  ed.  Gnessard  et  Grandmaison,  Piarisy 
1860,  yy.  3240-3243 ;  cf.,  for  further  references,  Studies  in  Fairy  Mythoiogy, 
p.  117. 

»Vv.  332£f. 
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source  of  Grisandolcy  and  which  show  as  that  it  existed  in  a 
form  in  which  Merlin  had  no  place.  We  have  seen  also  that 
in  the  Vita  Merlvniy  these  features  are  derived  from  scat- 
tered sources,  that  Merlin's  laughter  at  the  queen,  and  his 
laughter  in  the  public  square,  came,  one  immediately  frx)m  a 
Celtic,  the  other  from  a  Talmudic  original,  and  that  the 
author  was  probably  actuated  in  his  transference  of  these 
incidents  to  Merlin's  life  by  the  attributes  that  Merlin 
possessed  in  common  with  the  original  heroes,  Lailoken  and 
Aschmedai.  The  fact  that  these  independent  bits  of  wide- 
spread tradition  had  been  thus  early  attached  to  Merlin's 
name  made  it  possible  for  a  later  narrator  to  introduce  him 
into  X,  an  independently  developed  story  having  the  same 
elements  as  those  episodes  in  which  he  already  had  a  place. 
Clearly  then  Grisandole's  capture  of  Merlin  is  worthless 
in  the  use  to  which  Vesselovski  has  put  it,  as  a  basis  for  a 
theory  of  identification  between  Merlin  and  Aschmedai,^ 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  part  of  the  original  story,  into 
which  Merlin  was  introduced  later  as  an  actor;  and  the 
instances  of  Merlin's  laughter,  which  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port this  identification  have  equally  little  value  for  the  same 
purpose,  since,  although  they  were  told  of  Aschmedai  origi- 
nally, they  may  have  been  repeated  of  Merlin  because  of  the 
association  of  ideas  stirred  by  the  story  of  Lailoken,  which 
was  transferred  to  Merlin's  name  by  the  author  of  the  Vita. 
Our  analysis  of  GrisandolCf  based  upon  parallel  or  related 
folk  tales,  complicated  though  it  has  been,  has  yielded  us 
some  definite  results.  The  story  is  in  the  main  outline 
derived  directly  or  through  intermediaries  from  a  source,  x, 
composed  for  the  greater  part  of  elements  ultimately  of 
Oriental  origin  ;  the  most  important  variations  of  Grisandole 
from  X  are  in  those  parts  of  the  episode  that  directly  concern 

^  See  VeaselovBki,  0  Solomone  %  Kitovnu,  St  Petenbuig,  1872,  pp.  825^  826. 
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Merlin ;  and  these  variations  are  due  to  the  introduction 
into  X  of  an  early  story  of  Merlin^  which  antedates  the 
VUa  Merlini,  and  which  is  plainly  Celtic  in  origin.  We  may 
regard  Orisandoley  although  it  is  preserved  only  in  a  com- 
paratively late  source^  as  valuable  testimony  to  certain  early 
features  in  the  legend  of  Merlin^  for  a  knowledge  of  which, 
however,  we  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  It  has  been 
obscured  by  much  foreign  material,  and  subjected  to  late 
influences,  yet  it  clearly  preserves  the  story  of  Merlin,  the 
wild  man  and  shape-shifter,  coming  in  pursuit  of  his  truant 
love, — a  story  which  the  author  of  the  VUa  Merlini  knew, 
but  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from  his  version  by 
the  author  of  GrisandoUy  who  presents  the  material  in  so 
different  a  form.  It  occupies  an  almost  unique  position 
in  the  Merlin  legend,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  testimony 
to  a  tradition  independent  of  the  Hiatoria  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  whereas  the  vast  mass  of  Merlin  material  in 
the  prose  romances  consists  of  accretions  that  have  gathered 
about  Geoffrey's  narrative.  Its  importance  as  a  source  for 
the  legend  of  Merlin  gives  it  a  claim  on  our  consideration. 

Appendix. 

In  the  Livre  (TuMus,  P.,*  there  is  an  episode  which  is 
too  closely  allied  to  the  Story  of  Grisandole  to  be  omitted 
from  our  study  here  : — 

The  faj,  Niniane,  the  love  of  Merlin,  transmits  to  her  beautiful  cousin, 
Lunete,  many  secrets  of  the  magic  art  that  she  has  learned  from  Merlin. 
Lunete,  in  order  to  have  in  her  power  her  lover,  Brehus  sans  Piti^,  goes  to 
a  famous  fountain  in  Broceliande,  builds  a  chapel  beside  it,  places  a  stone 
near  at  hand,  fastens  a  goblet  to  an  overhanging  sycamore,  and  so  enchants 
the  place  that  when  a  passing  knight  shall  pour  water  from  the  goblet  upon 
the  stone,  a  fearful  storm  shall  arise,  at  which  Brehus  shall  appear  to  do 


1  Sections  86-91,  94,  99. 
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combat  with  the  stranger  knight,  and  if  victoriouB  shall  lead  awaj  his 
opponent's  horse ;  if  the  other  knight  ¥rins,  he  shall  take  Brehus's  place  aa 
defender  of  the  perilous  fountain,  and  lord  of  Lunete.  'Brandus  des  Isles, 
the  cousin  of  Brehus,  visits  him,  falls  in  love  with  Niniane,  and  learns 
magic  from  her.  The  two  pairs  of  cousins  dwell  thus  for  a  long  time 
together.  Merlin  understands  Niniane,  and  the  situation.  Knowing  that 
the  knight,  Kalogrenant,  is  about  to  fare  through  Broceliande,  he  deter- 
mines to  attract  him  to  the  fountain  that  its  fame  may  reach  some  other 
knight  who  will  successfully  undertake  the  adventure,  and  break  up  the 
contented  quartette  of  lovers.  He  therefore  shifts  his  shape  to  that  of  a 
giant  herdsman,  takes  a  great  club  in  his  hand,  and  wraps  himself  in  a 
shaggy  skin.  By  magic  he  gathers  about  him  a  herd  of  deer,  stags,  and  other 
creatures,  that  graze  about  him  absolutely  under  his  control.  In  this  guise 
he  stands  in  the  path  of  Kalogrenant,  a  suifficiently  hideous  object  to  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  knight,  who,  however,  addresses  him,  and 
learns  in  answer  to  his  questions  that  Merlin  is  lord  of  the  forest,  and  what 
the  adventure  of  the  perilous  fountain  involves.  Kalogrenant  under- 
takes the  adventure  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Brehus,  and  returns  to  court,  where 
his  account  of  his  experiences  leads  Yvain  to  resolve  to  find  the  fountain. 

It  does  not  need  demonstration  that  in  this  episode  the 
author  of  the  Livre  d'Artvs  was  borrowing  largely  from 
Chretien's  Yvain.  In  the  Livre  d'Artus  the  adventure  is,  of 
course,  incomplete,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  the  close  agreement 
in  details  makes  this  fact  clear  at  once.  A  notable  differ- 
ence is  that  in  the  Yvain  the  interest  turns  about  a  different 
set  of  personages ;  Laudine  is  the  lady  of  the  fountain, 
Esclados  le  Bos  is  her   defender.  Lunete  is   her   faithful 

0 

attendant,  the  giant  herdsman  is  nameless.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  difference  is  that  in  the  lAvre  d^Artus  the 
true  nature  of  the  adventure  at  the  fountain,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  giant  herdsman,  is  clearly  understood  by  the  narrator. 
We  owe  to  modem  scholarship  the  demonstration  that  the 
"  easily-consoled  widow,"  Laudine,  is  a  fey,  that  she  main- 
tains a  feiry  "  custom ''  in  her  castle  by  the  perilous  fountain, 
that  the  giant  herdsman  and  her  husband,  Esclados  le  Bob, 
are  probably  merely  two  manifestations  of  the  same  being, 
a  shape-shifter,  the  creature  whom  she  uses  to  attract  valor- 
ous mortals  to  herself,— early  Celtic  features,  all  of  which 
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are  euhemerized  and  obscured  in  Chretien's  account.^  In 
the  Livre  (TArtus,  P.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  character 
of  the  fountain  is  clear.  Like  the  magic  garden  in  the  Jaie 
de  la  Cour  in  EreCy  it  has  been  constructed  by  a  fay,  who 
desires  to  keep  her  beloved  with  her  as  the  defender  of  her 
*' custom,"  and  with  the  true  allegiance  of  the  fay  to  the 
bravest  hero,  and  none  of  the  mortal  scruples  that  fill 
Laudine's  heart  at  the  thought  of  matrimony  with  the  slayer 
of  her  husband,  she  is  ready  to  give  her  favors  to  any  new- 
comer who  can  conquer  the  knight  of  the  fountain.  It  is 
also  plainly  shown  that  Merlin  is  a  being  in  disguise,  whose 
function  is  to  guide  to  the  dwelling  of  the  fay  the  knight 
who  would  essay  the  adventure.  The  striking  similarities 
in  the  two  accounts  indicate  that  the  author  of  the  Livre 
cPArttis  was  directly  dependent  upon  Chr6tien,  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  knew  his  fairy  material  in  a  purer 
form  than  that  which  he  found  in  the  Yvain. 

This  is  surely  true  of  Merlin's  part.  Although  his  hostility 
is  directed  in  a  roundabout  fashion  against  his  foe,  Brandus, 
with  whom  he  has  no  plan  for  bringing  the  mortal  into  conflict, 
he  is  clearly  a  shape-shifter,  acting  as  fairy  guide,  and  enticing 
a  warrior  to  aid  him  in  Training  his  love.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  Brandus  des  Isles  has  skill  in  necromancy,  his 
name  has  an  otherworld  connotation,  and  may  be  classed 
with  Galehout  des  Isles  Lointaines,  Brangemuer  roi  des  Isles 
de  mer,  AUardin  of  the  Isles,  the  King  of  the  Golden  Isle, 
and  that  of  many  another  fairy  knight.  Merlin's  rival  for 
Niniane's  fiivor  is  thus,  like  himself,  an  otherworld  being. 
The  story  then  belongs  among  those  that  represent  a  contest 
between  two  supernatural  lovers  for  the  possession  of  an 
otherworld  mistress.  Such  stories  treat  of  an  old  and  wide- 
spread  mythological  theme,   a  hostile   deity's  theft  of  the 

^  See  Brown,  Iwam^  pp.  145  ff. 
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heavenly  treasure^  often  the  queen  of  the  other  worlds  from 
the  divine  possessor.  Such  a  theme  is  contained  in  the 
Ramayana,  in  the  story  of  the  theft  of  the  goddess  Sita 
from  her  husband^  Rama,  by  the  rakshasi,  Havana,  from 
whom  Rama  wins  her  back  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  the 
apes.  A  parallel  is  found  in  Greek  mythology,  if  we 
accept  the  view  that  Helen  was  originally  a  goddess,  and 
that  in  the  story  of  her  rape  by  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the 
version  that  Theseus  and  Peirithous  carried  her  off  to 
Aphidnae,  there  is  contained  the  old  myth  of  the  theft  of  a 
goddess  by  an  inmiortal  being.^  In  Scandinavian  mythology 
the  same  theme  is  represented  when  Thiassi,  the  giant,  carries 
ISunn,  the  wife  of  the  god,  Bragi,  away  from  the  gods  to 
Jotunheim  ;^  and  it  is  also  found  in  Thor's  yielding  of  Freyja 
to  the  giant  Thrym  in  return  for  his  hammer  which  Thrym 
has  stolen  from  him.*  Thus,  too,  we  read  in  early  Celtic 
material  of  the  rivalry  between  the  fiiiry  king  Mider  of  Bri 
Leith  and  the  great  enchanter  Mac  Oc  for  the  possession  or 
Etain,  Mider's  wife,  whom  Mac  Oc  had  secluded  in  a  fairy 
bower ;  *  and  in  the  Mabinogwn  we  are  told  that  the  enchanter- 
Manawyddan  was  deprived  of  his  fairy  wife,  RhiannoD,  by  the* 
powerful  magician  Llwyd,  who  imprisoned  her  in  a  vanishing 
castle.*  This  kind  of  narrative  leads  us  into  mythological 
rather  than  romantic  conditions,  where  the  supernatural  race, 
in  comparison  with  whom  human  beings  are  of  secondary 
importance,  lives  a  life  of  its  own,  semota  ah  nostria  rdrua, 
and   plays   the   principal   part;'  whereas   in    romance  the. 

*See  Usener,  Der  Staff  des  grieehischen  Epos^  Vienna,  1897,  pp.  3,  11-15.. 

*  See  Bragaro€^r,  ch.  LVI.  '  See  Thrymtkvi^^ 

*See  Za./.  vergl  Sprachf.y  xxvin  (1886),  687;  Meyer  and  Nutt,  Voyage 
of  Brariy  ii,  60. 

^  Guest,  Mabinogionf  ni,  172  ff. 

'The  traces  of  such  a  mythological  stage  in  Celtic  nazTative  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  OoUh  Maige  Turedhy  Bev.  CeU,^  zii,  67 ff.  See  also  Meyer  and 
Nutt,  n,  172  ff. ;  Nutt,  Fairy  Mythology  cf  Shakespeare,  London,- 1900,  pp. 
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mortal  is  the  centre  of  the  action,  the  immortal  beings  serve 
simply  to  contribute  in  one  way  or  another  to  his  welfare, 
and  sundry  devices  are  adopted  to  bring  the  mythologi- 
cal and  the  various  human  elements  into  contact.  A  typical 
example  of  one  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  represented 
in  the  Irish  tale  of  Loegaire  moo  Crimthanriy  which  is 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Leinstery  and  hence  is  certainly 
older  than  the  year  1150  : — * 

A  beautiful  gold-bedecked  warrior  appears  one  momixig  to  Loegaire,  the 
BOD  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  and  announcing  that  he  is  Fiachna  mac 
Betach,  one  of  the  fairy  folk,  asks  Loegaire' s  aid  against  Qoll,  an  other- 
world  prince,  who  has  carried  awaj  Fiachna's  wife.  Loegaire  gladly 
follows  Fiachna  with  an  armed  force  to  the  other  world,  defeats  Goll,  and 
restores  Fiachna' s  wife  to  him ;  Fiachna  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Loegaire. 

Here  two  feiry  princes  are  at  strife  for  the  possession  of  a 
fay  ;  one  of  them  summons  a  valiant  mortal  to  his  aid,  who 
as  the  true  hero  of  the  tale,  has  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  marvellous  vtAot  by  a  combat  with  no  less  a  foe  than  the 
enchanter  who  has  carried  off  the  lady.^    We  can  scarcely 

17-23.  Cf.  the  raMarki  od  the  degradation  of  supernatural  beings  to  the 
imnks  of  mortaK  ^Ww*  and  Wndisch,  Irisehe  Texie,  Leipzig,  1884-1900, 

m,  i,  331 

^  FW  an  iWiliw  <^  U^  flory,  the  Leinster  Tersion  of  which  has  not  been 
ti«M4al«^i  i««  l^wu.  Amms  p^  40,  note  2 ;  for  a  translation  from  a  fifteenth 
c«nlttrv  MMMkKfiH  ^^  ^^^'^  Ooddka,  n,  290-291.     Cf.  also  on  the  type 

*  \<^llij«Wit>^vv•^M^<^^^^(M^>^i'^^^^^  (Loeeth, 

1^  '|C^^,M^  ^  r^^  ^  IVtuis  Fwis,  1891,  sect  323-326)  should  be  com- 
Ml^  «^l^  iW  »|»wci>t  ftw«  ^  -^Wptc  (TArtua:— The  enchanter,  Mabon, 
«I7l^  ^xv*^  WwA  MfttonniB,  love  the  same  maiden,  Qrjrsinde,  whom 
|W>  V^  «Ml  «M  *  ^iMnpanion  by  a  fountain.  They  have  a  contest 
iMr  ^  ^fc^  ^  Mi»l«M^^  ^  which  Mabon  is  defeated.  Grysinde  and 
^^^v^^,.^  I^jlj^  ^  llMir  nbode  in  a  castle  of  the  latter,  and  soon  they  hate 
^1^^  sviM  *s^  llwiW^^tMy  *Hat  they  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which 
Ulmi^ak^  '^^\*^  tjkiwfl  MtMonnas  if  he  is  overoome  in  battle  by  a  stranger 
k^>^kw  ^  %«»^«MMt  iImUI  thow  the  same  attention  to  Qrysinde  if  she  is 
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&il  then  to  recognize  that  in  the  souroe  of  our  episode  in  the 
Livre  d'ArtaSf  P.,  which  for  convenience  we  may  term  the 

surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  lady  who  comes  to  the  castle.  Mabon,  in  the 
meanwhile,  is  bespelled  within  his  castle  by  the  companion  of  Grysinde,  with 
whom  he  has  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  former  love,  and  whom 
he  has  instructed  in  the  magic  art.  The  spell  is  to  last  during  the  lifetime 
of  Menonnas  and  Grysinde.  He  therefore  sends  to  Cornwall  the  Nef  de 
Joie,  a  rudderless  fairy  ship,  the  work  of  Merlin  (cf.  Studies  in  Fairy 
Mythology  J  p.  IG,  note  1),  his  master  in  the  art  of  enchantment,  to  transport 
Tristan  and  Iseult  to  the  scene,  as  a  combination  that  will  easily  surpass 
Menonnas  and  Grysinde.  The  Nef  de  Joie  bears  them  first  to  the  Isle  de 
la  Fontaine,  where  there  is  exactly  such  a  perilous  fountain  ( Fontaine  des 
Merveilles)  as  that  established  by  Lunete  in  the  Livre  cPArtm,  Tristan 
successfully  performs  the  adventure  of  the  fountain.  He  is  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  remaining  on  the  island  by  the  reappearance  of  the  Nef 
de  Joie,  in  which  he  and  Iseult  embark,  and  are  borne  to  two  other 
minor  adventures  before  they  arrive  at  the  island  of  Mabon,  who  explains 
why  he  has  sent  for  them.  Tristan  undertakes  the  combat  with  Menonnas, 
and  the  boat  sails  away  to  his  tower.  Iseult  is  promptly  declared  superior 
in  beauty  to  Grysinde,  whose  head  Menonnas  at  once  cuts  off ;  he  is  then 
slain  in  battle  by  Tristan,  who  sends  the  two  heads  to  Mabon,  and  with 
Iseult  leaves  the  tower. 

This  episode  and  that  in  the  Livre  (TArtua  contain  the  same  essentials. 
Mabon,  like  Merlin,  is  deprived  of  his  love  by  a  rival,  to  separate  her  from 
whom  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  a  mortal.  The  love  of  each  is  a  fay  (note  that, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Grysinde  is  a  fay,  she  and  her  com- 
panion are  found  by  Mabon  and  Menonnas  beside  a  fountain,  a  common  place 
to  meet  fays ;  her  companion  has  skill  in  necromancy ;  her  adventures  are 
laid  in  the  other  world) ;  the  opponent  of  each  is  an  enchanter ;  in  each 
the  principal  adventure,  although  in  the  IVtston  it  is  not  the  final  adventure, 
is  that  of  the  perilous  fountain.  To  give  the  adventure  its  proper  conclu- 
sion and  make  Tristan  lord  of  the  Isle  de  la  Fontaine  would  have  been 
impossible,  for  Tristan  is  handicapped  by  Iseult' s  presence ;  and  the  absurd 
conclusion  of  the  story  of  Menonnas  and  Grysinde  is  evidently  a  late  feature 
adopted  by  the  narrator  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  turn  Iseult  to  some 
account  in  the  adventure.  This  termination,  it  should  be  said,  is  repeated 
from  an  earlier  portion  of  the  Tritian  (sect  40-41),  where  it  forms  one  of 
the  adventures  performed  by  Tristan  on  sundry  islands  where  he  lands  on 
his  voyage  with  Iseult  from  Ireland  to  Cornwall.  The  account  of  this 
voyage  and  that  in  the  Nef  de  Joie  reminds  one  of  a  brief  tmrtmi,  and 
seems  almost  like  an  attenuated  copy  of  that  kind  of  narrative.  These  two 
episodes — that  of  the  Isle  de  la  Fontaine,  and  that  of  Lunete*  s  fountain — 
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Rival  EncharUerSy  Merlin  is  represented  in  a  primitive  situa- 
tion, not  identical  with  that  in  which  he  appears  in  the  source 
of  Grisandole,  but  so  similar  to  it  that  one  seems  to  be  a 
variant  of  the  other.^  I  do  not  undertake  to  determine  which 
of  these  two  themes  was  first  attached  to  Merlin's  name. 
Judging  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  material  we  should 
very  naturally  see  in  the  Rival  Enchanters^  leading  us 
back  as  it  does  to  an  early  mythology,  the  more  primitive 
story.  But  these  mythological  elements  are  so  obscured,  and 
they  appear  in  so  late  a  guise  in  the  lAvre  d^Artus,  that  it 
would  be  rather  daring  to  assume  that  the  source  necessarily 
formed  an  early  part  of  the  Merlin  legend.  It  might,  in 
fact,  be  argued  that  the  Livre  d'Artus  represents  the  bung- 
ling effort  of  a  late  redactor  to  retell  the  story  of  Chretien's 
Yvain,  and  that  he  worked  in  the  figure  of  Merlin  as  the 
giant  herdsman  merely  because  he  had  appeared  in  earlier 
prose  romantic  material  in  that  character.  But  it  should  be 
said  that  although  Merlin  appears  elsewhere  in  the  romances 
as  a  giant  herdsman,  it  is  never  in  the  capacity  of  other- 
point  distinctly  to  a  common  source,  although  each  has  apparentlj  passed 
through  intermediaries  before  reaching  us.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the 
episode  from  the  Tristan  there  are  repeated  echoes  of  the  Merlin  materiaL 
The  Nef  de  Joie  is  Merlin's  vessel ;  Mabon  is  Merlin's  pupil ;  the  treat- 
ment of  Mabon  by  his  makeshift  love,  the  companion  of  Grysinde,  to  whom 
he  has  taught  his  art,  distinctly  reflects  Niniane's  bespelling  of  Merlin ; 
the  name  of  Mabon's  true  fairy  love  is  Grysinde,  which  brings  to  mind 
Grisandole,  the  assumed  name  of  Merlin's  love — but  this  last  is  almost  too 
faint  to  be  called  an  echo.  There  is  some  ground  therefore  for  assuming 
that  the  author  of  the  Tristan  at  any  rate  had  been  influenced  by  the  sootoe 
of  the  story  in  the  lAvre  cPArtus, 

'  It  need  be  no  cause  for  concern  that  we  find  Merlin  in  one  source  seek- 
ing his  wife  who  has  turned  from  him  to  a  mortal,  and  in  another  harassed 
by  her  desertion  of  him  for  an  enchanter.  Mider  before  him  had  led  a  life 
that  was  one  series  of  quests  for  his  fairy  love,  Etain ;  now  with  the  great 
Mac  Oc,  now  with  Ailell,  and  most  of  all  with  the  mortal,  Eochaid,  she 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  amorous  uncertainty ;  and  we  merely  find  one  of 
several  parallels  between  the  legends  of  Mider  and  Merlin,  when  we  read 
the  episode  from  the  Livre  d^Ariiu^  OriiandoU,  and  Quendoloma*i  Lover, 
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world  guide,  and  that  from  his  character  there  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  his  part  in  the  episode  of  the  Perilous  Foun- 
tain could  have  developed.  The  incidents  to  which  I 
refer  are  as  fisir  removed  from  fairyland  as  is  the  scene 
between  Aucassin  and  the  giant  herdsman  in  Aucasain  et 
Nicoletie,^  and  are  very  plainly  late  concoctions,  introduced 
into  the  story  almost  as  a  comic  interlude  to  exhibit  Merlin's 
accomplishments  in  shape-shifting.'     On  the  other  hand  the 

»8ect  24. 

'The  incidents  are  tbe  following: — (a)  Merlin,  pp.  36-38;  English 
Merlin,  pp.  42-50;  HtUh  Merlin,  i,  63-65.  Uter  and  Pendragon  desire 
to  take  a  castle  held  bj  the  Saxons.  Pendragon  sends  messengers  far 
and  ¥ride  to  find  Merlin  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  how  the  castle  may  be 
taken.  Merlin,  knowing  that  the  king  wishes  him  goes  to  the  town  where 
the  messengers  are,  *'yint  comme  uns  boskerons  en  la  yille  une  grant 
cuignie  a  son  col,  et  uns  grans  solers  cauchies  et  une  courte  cote  yestue  toute 
depecie  si  ot  les  kavels  moult  hirecies  et  la  barbe  moult  grande  et  moult 
sambloit  bien  homme  salvage. ''  He  bids  the  messengers  tell  Pendragon  to 
come  to  the  forest  of  Norhomberlande  on  the  following  day,  where  he  will 
meet  Merlin.  Here  one  of  the  king's  followers  finds  **  une  grant  plente  de 
bestes  et  une  moult  let  homme  et  contrefait  qui  oes  bestes  gardoif  This 
man  tells  him  that  if  the  king  will  come  to  the  forest  he  vrill  tell  him  where 
he  may  find  Merlin.  When  the  king  arrives  he  directs  him  to  a  certain  town 
where  Merlin  will  come  to  him.  After  further  shape-shifting,  Merlin 
in  his  true  form  visits  the  king  and  admits  that  it  was  he  who  appeared 
to  him  as  the  man  of  the  woods,  and  the  herdsman. 

(b)  Merlin,  pp.  191  ff.  ;  English  Merlin,  pp.  257  ff.  (cf.  Livre  cP  Artus, 
P.,  p.  26).  Merlin  wishes  to  inform  Gawain  and  his  brothers,  who 
are  in  Camelot,  that  the  knight  Saigremor  is  hard  pressed  by  Saxon 
enemies.  He  accordingly  '^prinst  une  vieUe  samblance  et  fu  encore  en 
une  vielle  cotele  de  burel  toute  deschiree  et  toute  depanee  et  avant  estoit  il 
Ions  et  coreus  et  ore  se  fist  il  coure  et  bochus  et  viel  et  si  ot  la  teste  entre- 
mellee  et  la  barbe  longue.  et  tenoit  une  machue  a  son  col  si  cachoit  moult 
grant  foison  de  bestes  devant  li.''  He  comes  with  his  herd  before  the  walls 
of  Camelot  and  there  bewails  the  fate  of  Saigremor  so  loudly  that  Gawain 
and  his  brothere  at  once  arm  themselves  to  go  to  Saigremor's  assistance. 

(c)  Merlin,  p.  130  ;  English  Merlin,  p.  167.  *'I1  ot  chancies  uns  grans 
solere  de  vache  et  ot  vestu  cote  et  surcot  de  burel  et  caperon  si  fu  chains 
dune  coroie  neuee  de  mouton.  et  sestoit  gros  et  Ions  et  noire  &  hirechies  si 
samble  bien  cruel  et  felon."  In  this  form  he  appean  to  Arthur,  and  tells 
him  that  Merlin  will  come  to  him  later. 
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source  of  Ouendoloena^s  Lover  and  ChrimndoiU  not  only  con- 
tains early  material,  but  did,  we  know,  have  a  place  in  early 
Merlin  material ;  and  from  Merlin's  part  there  as  a  wild  man 
of  the  woods  seeking  to  separate  his  wife  from  a  mortal  it  is 
possible  that  the  theme  of  the  Rival  EnchanterSy  which  is  so 
closely  allied  to  it,  might  have  developed. 

Lucy  Allen  Paton. 


Vm.— ON  THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  LANGUAGE 

IN  A  NEW  CX)UNTRY. 

I  cannot  begin  this  discussion  more  appropriately  than  by 
quoting  a  well  known  paragraph  from  Ellis's  Early  English 
Pronunciation.     In  Part  I,  page  19,  he  says : — 

'^  The  results  of  emigration  and  immigration  are  curious 
and  important.  By  emigration  is  here  specially  meant  the 
separation  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  from  the  main  mass,  without  incorporating  itself 
with  another  nation.  Thus  the  English  in  America  have 
not  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  the  Norse  in  Iceland  had 
no  natives  to  mix  with.  In  this  case  there  is  a  kind  of 
arrest  of  development,  the  language  of  the  emigrants  remains 
for  a  long  time  in  the  stage  at  which  it  was  when  emigration 
took  place,  and  alters  more  slowly  than  the  mother  tongue, 
and  in  a  different  direction.  Practically  the  speech  of  the 
American  English  is  archaic  with  respect  to  that  of  the  British 
English,  and  while  the  Icelandic  scarcely  differs  from  the  old 
Norse,  the  latter  has,  since  the  colonization  of  Iceland,  split 
up  on  the  mainland  into  two  distinct  literary  tongues,  the 
Danish  and  Swedish.  Nay,  even  the  Irish  English  exhibits 
in  many  points  the  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
xviith  century.'' 

This  paragraph  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1869  and 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Ellis  to  hold  him  strictly 
responsible  now  for  all  it  contains.  Nevertheless  the  para- 
graph still  expresses  a  widely  accepted  theory.  It  is  a  belief 
among  many  scholars  that  the  language  of  a  colony  is  almost 
always  more  conservative  than  that  of  its  mother  country, 
and  that  this  conservatism  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  fact  of  emigration. 
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A  good  illustration  of  this  point  of  view  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Professor  Emerson's  careful  study  of  the  Ithaca 
Dialect/  Professor  Emerson  there  quotes  the  above  para- 
graph from  Ellisy  and,  though  he  refuses  to  subscribe  to  all 
it  contains,  he  sajs  with  reference  to  his  own  investigations^ 
that :  '< At  least,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  assignable  cause, 
it  may  be  stated  with  assurance,  that  the  older  forms  of 
speech  in  IthD.  are  due  to  conditions  attending  isolaticm 
from  the  mother  country  by  emigration."  And  immediately 
after  he  states  positively  as  two  of  his  three  conclusions, 
that: — 

*'  1.  The  dialect  of  Ithaca  represents,  in  comparison  with 
standard  English,  a  dialect  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
certain  peculiarities  usually  attributed  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

'^  2.  This  arrested  development  is  due  to  emigration  and 
separation  from  the  mother  country." 

Perhaps  few  have  been  as  outspoken  as  Professor  Emerson 
is  here,  but  there  have  been  many  scholars  who  have  given 
more  or  less  willing  assent  to  the  theory.  Numerous  writers 
on  Hibemianisms,  Americanisms,  and  American  dialects 
have  made  much  of  the  essentially  archaic  nature  of  the 
language  they  treat.  We  have  all  heard  about  the  wonder- 
ful purity  of  colonial  languages.  I  know  that  I  have  been 
told  not  only  that  American  English  is  purer  than  British 
English,  but  much  more  than  that, — and  this  probably 
through  the  local  patriotism  of  some  school-teacher, — ^that 
the  western  Americans  speak  much  better  English  than  our 
cousins  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  at  present  advocating  this  last  bit 

^DiaUet  Nota,  i,  pp.  85  ff.,  espeo.  178.  For  another  iUnstration,  coo- 
oeming  Irish  English,  cf.  Academjf^  toL  lzi,  p.  291  f.  Other  illustrations 
might  be  cited. 
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of  doctrine,  and  yet,  if  by  "  better "  is  only  meant  "  more 
conservative,*'  do  we  have  here  anything  more  than  the 
logical  conclusion  for  the  emigration  theory?  True  archa- 
isms are  always  startling,  and  when  we  find  that  many  of 
our  common  American  words  are  survivals  of  older  English 
words  that  have  died  out  in  England,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we 
are  led  sometimes  to  the  conclusion  that  we,  who  speak 
the  emigrant  language,  and  not  the  English,  are  the  true 
successors  of  Shakspere,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  the  other  great 
literary  men  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

But  now  what  is  the  tnith  of  this  matter?  Is  emigration 
in  itself  a  conservative  force  ?  Do  we  in  America  speak  a 
more  archaic  language  than  the  people  of  England,  and  if 
we  do,  or  if  we  have  dialects  that  do,  are  there  not  other 
possible  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conservatism? 
It  is  with  such  questions  as  these  that  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned. The  treatment  is  necessarily  far  from  exhaustive. 
There  is  not  enough  material  yet  at  hand  for  a  thorough 
study,  and  besides  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  everything 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless 
I  think  I  have  got  together  enough  facts  to  justify  at  least 
a  few  definite  conclusions. 

On  general  principles  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in 
emigration  a  conservative  force.  We  all  know,  when  we 
stop  to  consider,  that  the  phrases  living  language'  and 
'dead  language'  are  merely  figures  of  speech.  In  actual 
fact,  of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  language  should 
have  any  real  life  of  its  own  and  consequently  any  death. 
If  we  wish  for  convenience  to  attribute  to  it  a  borrowed  life, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  language  is  no  more  alive  than  the  steam  engine,  or  the 
silk-loom,  or  than  any  other  artfully  constructed  instrument. 
Language  is  a  tool.  It  can  do  nothing — ^not  even  to  repro- 
duce or  maintain  itself— except  through  the  agency  of  man. 
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The  latter  is  the  all-important  fitctor  and  language  is  always 
secondary  to  him  and  to  his  environment.  If  this  be  truei 
and  I  think  all  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is^  this  secondari- 
ness  ought  to  be  reflected  in  speech  differentiation.  Not  only 
should  every  language  be  characteristic  of  the  people  who 
have  developed  it  and  of  the  land  they  live  in,  but  changes 
in  land  or  people  should  find  parallel  changes  in  the  language 
itself.  Furthermore,  if  a  language  is  imported  into  a  new 
country  or  a  new  people,  we  should  expect  that  it  would 
immediately  begin  to  adjust  itself  to  its  new  surroundings — 
that  is  to  a  new  order  of  development.  So  I  repeat  that  on 
general  principles  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  emigration 
a  conservative  force.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  colonial 
language  ought  to  change  more  than  the  speech  in  the 
motlier  country. 

On  general  principles  also,  we  should  infer  that  the 
changes  in  a  colonial  language  are  likely  to  be  of  a  different 
nature  from  those  in  the  mother  country.  For  this  phase 
of  the  emigration  theory  Ellis's  statement,  quoted  above, 
seems  entirely  reasonable.  In  the  new  land  the  speech  is 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  changed  environment.  Thus, 
there  may  be  a  different  climate,  a  different  flora  and  fauna, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  different  mode  of  life.  There  may  be 
also  another  people  to  contend  with,  having  probably  a 
different  civilization  and  language.  It  is  evident  that  if 
many  of  these  conditions  of  the  new  environment  are  unlike 
those  of  the  parent  home,  the  language  cannot  go  on  de- 
veloping in  the  old  way.  The  old  needs  and  impulses  for 
change  will  be  gone  and  new  needs  will  have  taken  their 
places.  Unless,  then,  conditions  happen  to  be  very  similar 
in  the  two  countries  and  unless  there  is  extensive  intercourse 
maintained,  the  languages  of  mother  land  and  colony  are 
likely — nay,  sure — ^to  alter  in  divergent  directions.  But 
now,  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  language  that  changes  at 
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any  one  time.  In  8o  &r  as  is  consistent  with  developing 
conditions^  it  is  the  ideal  of  language  to  be  conservative,  for 
it  is  through  conservatism  that  a  language  best  fulfills  its 
office  as  an  instrument  of  communication.  It  is  likely^ 
therefore,  that  the  field  in  which  the  mother-tongue  does  its 
changing  may  remain  almost  unaltered  in  the  colony,  and 
the  colonial  language  in  its  turn  may  change  in  parts  which 
in  the  motherland  remain  quite  conservative.  The  result  is 
that  each  country  is  likely  to  present  both  innovations  and 
survivals  peculiar  to  itsel£ 

Now  in  this  matter  we  do  not  have  to  rest  content  with 
mere  theory.  These  statements  are  amply  supported  by 
&ct8.  Thus,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ellis  was 
careful  to  limit  his  remark  about  the  language  of  Ireland. 
His  words  were  that  it  "  exhibits  in  many  points  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pronunciation  of  the  seventeenth  century.'* 
This  is  no  doubt  true  and  it  is  not  only  in  pronunciation  but 
also  in  vocabulary  that  Irish  is  in  many  points  archaic.  The 
fact  has  been  emphasized  by  many  writers,  but  that  is  a 
very  different  thing,  of  course,  from  identifying  modem 
Irish — even  of  a  few  generations  ago — with  pure  seventeenth 
century  English.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  competent 
scholar  who  would  do  the  latter.  Mr.  W,  H.  Patterson  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Glossary  of  Words  in  Use  in  the 
Cownties  of  Antrim  and  Dovm  ^  is  careful  to  state  that  "  The 
forms  of  the  words  may  vary  somewhat,  because  they 
naturally  underwent  changes  consequent  upon  the  lapse  of 
time  since  their  introduction  to  an  alien  soil.  In  many  cases 
it  was  a  difficulty  how  to  spell  the  words,  because  I  only 
had  them  as  sounded,  and  the  difficulty  was  increased  when 
I  frequently  found  the  same  word  was  pronounced  in  two  or 
more  ways  by  different  persons,  either  natives  of  different 

^Eng,  DiaL  SoCf  voL  vn,  p.  viii. 
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districts,  or  persons  whose  mode  of  speaking  had  been  influ- 
enced by  different  surroundings  or  by  more  or  less  of 
education."  He  further  adds  that  '^  in  some  districts  in  the 
east  of  the  two  counties  the  people  still  talk  a  Scotch  dialect, 
but  with  a  modified  Scotch  accent." 

But  Ellis  himself,  farther  on  in  his  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation,^ gives  sufficient  material  to  show  that  Irish 
English  contains  both  archaisms  and  innovations.  Thus  in 
just  one  paragraph  of  Irish  speech  quoted  by  him  from 
Mr.  Graves  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Kilkenny  English  of 
the  last  century,  we  find  many  archaic  survivals  side  by 
side  with  as  many  altered  forms.  Thus  with  the  archaic 
clane,^  dacenty  favevy  and  baaste  are  found  depind,  Riverencey 
jfistherdayy  hins,  and  ginUeman.  In  childhre,  which  illustrates 
an  archaic  plural,  we  have  the  peculiar  Irish  dental-plus-r, 
found  also  in  dhrop  and  dhry,  and  in  crathera,  inthered,  and 
iDoiher.  Potatoes  is  pronounced  pyates.  Along  with  archaic 
meanings  for  clean  and  likely  we  have  introduced  the  Irish 
word  colleen  for  girL  Now  the  illustrations  here  given  do 
not  exhaust  the  material  of  this  single  paragraph,  but  if  we 
wish  to  leave  it  and  go  on  to  the  word  lists  that  follow, 
we  shall  find  that  Ellis  offers  still  more  material  in  confir- 
mation of  our  general  proposition.  The  English  language 
in  Ireland  contains  both  archaisms  and  innovations. 

Dr.  Sweet  in  his  History  of  Language  (p.  89)  states  the 
same  conclusion  for  modem  Icelandic.  You  may  remember 
that  Ellis  in  the  paragraph  first  quoted  made  the  statement 
that  Icelandic  scarcely  differs  from  Old  Norse.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  not  be  such  a  very  strange  phenomenon. 
Iceland  is  so  cut  off  frx)m  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  need  not  expect  its  language  to  change  very 

» Part  IV,  p.  1233. 

'  The  spelling  is  that  found  in  Ellis. 
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much.    But  it  would  seem  aocordiDg  to  Sweet  that  Icelandic 
has  changed  more  than  Ellis  suspected.     Sweet  says : — 

"We  have  in  Modem  Icelandic  an  instructive  instance 
of  the  conflict  between  the  two  factors  of  conservatism  in 
life  and  absence  of  foreign  influence  on  the  one  hand  and 
complete  isolation  from  direct  contact  with  cognate  languages 
on  the  other.  The  result  is  that  the  language^  instead  of 
developing  in  an  analytical  direction  similar  to  that  of  its 
immediate  cognates,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  has 
preserved  its  old  inflectional  system  absolutely  unimpaired 
on  the  whole,  although  with  frequent  modifications  of  detail. 
....  But  the  sounds  of  Modem  Icelandic  have  undergone 
the  most  fantastic  changes  through  the  want  of  control  by 
cognate  languages.  Thus  a  has  become  (au),  and  au  itself 
has  become  (oei),  the  front-round  y  has  been  levelled  under 
t,  and  so  on,  while  in  the  other  Scandinavian  languages  it 
has  been  kept  distinct  from  i,  and  d  has  merely  been  rounded 
into  a  variety  of  (oo)  without  any  further  exaggeration.  Ice- 
landic, in  fact,  as  regards  its  sounds,  behaves  like  an  adult 
whose  speech  by  deaihess  has  been  isolated  from  the  control 
of  his  fellow-speakers.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
island-Portuguese  of  the  Azores  shows  a  curious  change  of 
long  vowels  into  diphthongs  equally  opposed  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  continental  mother-language.''  * 

Other  colonial  languages,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  about  them,  seem  to  illustrate  our  position  equally 
well.  I  know  almost  nothing  about  Australian  English. 
I  presume  it  contains  numerous  archaisms,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  I  do  know,  however,  that  it  has  many  neologisms. 
There  is  even  a  dictionary  of  over  500  pages  on  Austral 
English,  and  though  the  size  of  this  book  may  be  no  fair 
index  of  the  number  of  new  words  in  the  colonial  language, 

^  Cf.  alflo  Lanen,  Jour,  <^  Eng,  cmd  (}enn.  PhUoLf  VI,  pp.  99  ft. 
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the  number  is  certainly  not  small.  I  am  aoqnainted  with  the 
book  only  through  a  review  in  the  Xatiorij^  and  this  in  its 
treatment  lays  emphasis  on  the  new  words  rather  than  on 
the  sur\'ivals.  With  reference  to  the  English  contingent  of 
tlie  special  vocabulary  the  reviewer  says  that  it  "  includeSi 
naturally,  some  novel  formations;  but  far  more  numerous 
are  the  examples  of  familiar  words  in  unfamiliar  senses. 
The  old  system  of  ])enal  transportation,  the  mad  days  of  the 
gold  "rushes,"  the  growth  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising, 
the  n>wdy  life  of  city  idlers,  the  agrarian  difficulties,  the 
development  of  autonomy  through  political  strife  of  peculiar 
and  complex  bitterness — all  have  lefl  their  impress  on  the 
language  of  the  colonists."  Surely  this  does  not  tend  to 
sliow  that  Australian  English  is  archaic  or  conservative.' 

Let  us  turn  now  to  America.  I  think  we  shall  find 
among  the  various  colonial  languages  of  this  continent 
similar  conditions.  Let  us  begin  with  the  French  Canadian 
language,  which  has  received  considerable  attention.  The 
published  results  of  the  investigation  of  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessors Elliott,  Sheldon,  Chamberlain,  and  Geddes  seem  to 
give  ample  warrant  for  our  general  proposition.  The  French 
language  in  Canada  has  been  both  progressive  and  conserva- 
tive. Professor  Elliott  in  one  of  his  articles  *  on  Canadian 
French  points  out  clearly  tliat  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  new  settlers  were  placed  was  sufficient  to  produce 
imiK)rtant  changes  in  their  language,  and  to  bring  about 

^Xatiim,  vol.  LXVII,  p.  169f.  Austral  English :  A  Dictionary  of  Australa- 
sian Wordsj  PhratteSf  and  Usages,    By  Prof.  K  E.  ^lorris.    Macmillan. 

'Leutzner,  in  Englische  Studien,  XI,  173f.,  published  a  note  in  which  he 
quoted  three  passages  from  Froude*s  Oceana  (1886)  to  show  that  English  is 
spoken  in  Australia  absolutely  without  provincialism.  This  does  not  prove 
conservatism,  however,  but  rather  a  leveling  of  dialectical  forms.  Similar 
statements  are  quoted  by  Elliott  for  early  Canadian  French. 

^Amer,  Jour,  (^  Philol,^  vol.  vii,  pp.  141  ff.  Cf.  also  Prof.  Elliott's 
article  in  vol.  x  (pp.  133  ff. )  of  the  Journal, 
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the  Ausgleicbung  of  grammar-forms  and  intermixture  of 
phonetic  elements  which  are  found  to-day  in  the  Canadian 
language^  common  in  all  essential  particulars  to  the  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  wherever  French  is  spoken.  And  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  has  stated  our  position  precisely  in  his 
article  on  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Words  in  the  French  Dialect 
of  Canada.^     He  says : — 

"No  portion  of  the  study  of  Canadian-French  life  and 
history  can  be  more  of  interest  than  the  investigation  of  the 
changes  which  their  speech  has  undergone  in  the  course  of 
more  than  three  centuries  of  varied  progress  and  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  these  laws  of  the  life 
and  growth  of  verbal  significations  better  illustrated  than 
in  French-speaking  Canada;  nowhere  else,  indeed,  has  the 
necessity  for  modification  been  greater.  .  .  .  [He  then 
mentions  some  of  the  circumstances  that  necessitated  change. 
As  a  result]  their  sprachgefuhl  was  quickened  and  called 
again  to  life,  new  words  arose  and  old  ones  clothed  them- 
selves in  meanings  they  had  never  had  before,  while  Old 
French  words,  preserved  by  the  conservatism  of  agriculture 
or  of  religion,  linger  still  beneath  the  shadow  of  Cape 
Diamond  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Gratineau,  long  after  the 
French  Academy  has  ceased  to  include  them  in  its  great 
dictionary." 

Similar  conclusions,  if  I  mistake  not,  can  be  reached  for 
Pennsylvania  German,  if  one  studies  the  valuable  series  of 
articles*  on  that  dialect  published  by  Professor  Learned. 
Pennsylvania  German  has  perpetuated  in  their  pristine  vigor 
the  characteristics  of  its  venerable  European  ancestor,  the 
Rhine  Frankish.  Nevertheless  this  colonial  language  has 
undergone  change  not  only  in  vocabulary  but  also  in 
phonology  and  syntax. 

^  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  toL  ix,  ools.  78  ff. 
*Amer.  Jour.  (^  PhUoL,  vols.  IX  and  x. 
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And  now  last  of  all  I  think  we  may  urge  the  same 
generalizations  for  American  English.  I  have  no  need  to 
inform  you  that  a  large  number  of  Americanisms  are  merely 
survivals  of  older  English  words  that  have  died  out  in  the 
mother  country — this  fact  has  been  emphasized  too  often — 
but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  trite  if  I  made  the 
same  statement  for  Briticisms.  I  think  we  have  laid  too 
much  stress  on  the  archaisms  in  American  English.  In 
cultivated  American  speech  the  special  archaic  forms  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  the  neologistic.  Many  of  our  archa- 
isms are  merely  vulgarisms  or  limited  provincialisms  and 
are  to  be  found  with  a  similar  status  in  parts  of  England. 
In  some  cases  the  words  have  never  been  anything  but 
vulgarisms  or  provincialisms  in  either  country.  I  have 
never  met  with  an  attempt  anywhere  to  show  that  cultivated 
British  English  is  archaic  with  respect  to  American  English, 
but  really  I  think  about  as  good  a  case  could  be  made  out 
for  the  one  country  as  for  the  other.  Consider,  for  example, 
what  a  large  number  of  names  for  officers  and  parts  of  the 
government  from  the  king  to  the  bailiff  and  Parliament  to 
Assize  Court  have  survived  in  England  but  have  been 
dbplaoed  in  America.  Such  a  long  list,  however,  is  too 
easy  proof — it  seems  like  begging  the  question.  Let  us 
clioose  a  few  more  isolated  Briticisms  to  illustrate  the  point. 

The  word  fruUerer  has  interested  me.  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  It  struck  me  then  as  a  monstrous 
malformation  and  I  supposed  it  had  been  recently  introduced 
by  ignorant  people.  In  my  own  superior  ignorance  I  felt 
townnl  the  word  as  many  an  Englishman  has  felt  toward 
nonio  of  our  archaisms.  Great  was  my  surprise  therefore  to 
di«HH)ver  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  that  the  earliest 
reoorditl  case  for  this  word  is  dated  1408,  and  that  we  also 
flnil  tlie  word  used  by  Shakspere.  But  now  along  with 
/I'itUei^r  may  be  mentioned  several  other  words,  with  lengthy 
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pedigrees,  expressing  names  of  occupations.  Thus  draper^ 
mercer  J  codermonger,  and  poulterer  have  been  in  the  language 
of  England  for  many  centuries.  The  word  beetle  (=  Amer. 
btig)  goes  back  to  Old  English  and  was  probably  used  in  its 
loose  English  sense  in  very  early  times.  It  is  vastly  older 
than  bug.  Biscuit  (=Amer.  cracker)  is  cited  for  the  year 
1330.  Oi'dcker  is  very  modern.  Coverlet  is  given  the  date 
of  1300;  bedspread  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary.  Autumn  is  cited  from  Chaucer  and  its 
pedigree  is  certainly  longer  than  that  of  our  word  fall.  The 
English  sense  for  creek  is  the  original  sense.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  casket  and  squush.  The  English  words  hustings^ 
luggage,  copse,  cony,  dose,  goloshes  are  all  more  or  less 
venerable  and  there  are  many  other  Briticisms  equally  so. 
The  authors  of  Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech,  after, 
showing  how  in  Great  Britain  railroading  has  merely  takei^ 
to  itself  the  terms  for  coaching — utilizing  in  this  way  such< 
words  as  coaches,  drivers,  guards,  and  booking-offices, — stater 
as  a  generalization :  "  The  conservative  tendency  to  retain 
familiar  terms  in  a  new  application  is  probably  stronger  in 
England  than  in  America.'^ 

In  the  domain  of  pronunciation  we  probably  find  our- 
selves on  rather  uncertain  ground,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  determining  for  past  ages  precisely  what  were 
the  usual  pronunciations  for  the  various  sounds.  We  ought 
not  to  permit  ourselves  to  make  more  sweeping  generaliza-^ 
tions  for  past  ages,  about  which  we  can  know  but  little,  than 
we  should  be  willing  to  make  for  to-day,  and  yei  that  is 
ever  the  temptation.  We  somehow  feel  that  all  people  in 
the  past  spoke  alike.  Professor  Grandgent,  in  his  article 
From  Franklin  to  Lowell,^  surely  observes  due  caution,  and 
he  would  seem  to  show  that  American  English  has  made 

'P.  M,  L.  A.  of  A.y  vol.  XIV,  pp.  207 flP.,  1899. 
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many  changes  and  that  at  least  in  some  respects  our  language 
has  changed  wherein  English  speech  has  remained  as  it  was. 
Compare  the  American  loss  of  rounding  for  o  and  o.  We 
should  further  remember  that  there  is  no  one  standard  for 
our  whole  country.  If  one  section  has  been  entirely  con- 
servative other  sections  must  have  changed.  In  the  West 
perhaps  our  r  and  our  ce  (in  such  words  as  awn£)  are  archaic, 
but  surely  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  we  in  the  West  speak 
more  nearly  eighteenth  century  English  than  the  people  in 
the  East. 

Furthermore,  if  we  to-day  have  no  one  standard,  neither 
had  the  people  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  America  has  not  been  settled  by  Londoners,  and 
to  set  up  this  city  as  a  standard  for  comparison  is  manifestly 
absurd,  especially  when  one  considers  the  speech  conditions 
of  London  for  the  past  two  or  three  centuries.  I  think  few 
scholars  realize  how  extraordinary  these  conditions  have 
been.  Since  the  year  1600  London  has  increased  in  popu- 
lation over  twenty-five  fold.  Up  to  the  nineteen  century  all 
of  this  increase  came  from  without.  Let  me  present  some 
figures.  According  to  the  Britannica,  in  1600  the  popula- 
tion was  about  180,000;  in  1650,  350,000;  and  in  1700, 
550,000.  That  is,  roughly,  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  city  increased  its  size  threefold.  But  all  through  this 
century — largely  because  of  the  plague — the  death  rate  was 
tremendously  in  excess  of  the  birth  rate.  For  example,  in 
1603  there  were  37,253  more  deaths  than  births ;  in  1625 
the  excess  was  47,482;  in  1665  the  number  reached  87,339. 
In  the  last  year  quoted  for  every  birth  there  were  more  than 
nine  people  who  died.  That  means  that  London  in  that 
year  in  order  to  hold  its  own  had  to  have  eight  times  as 
jmany  immigrants  as  there  were  children  bom.  For  the 
other  years  quoted  the  ratio  is  equally  startling.  But  we 
have  found  that  instead  of  merely  holding  its  own  London 
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grew  immensely.  With  such  an  inflox  of  dialect  speakers, 
why  should  we  expect  much  conservatism  !  In  the  present 
century  the  birth  rate  has  exceeded  the  death  rate,  but  even 
now  almost  half  of  the  population  of  London  was  bom 
outside  the  city. 

If  we  compare  with  these  statistics  the  conditions  in 
America  we  may  find  even  more  cause  for  suqmse.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  published  in  the  World^a  Almanac  for 
1906,  the  population  of  this  country  in  1900  was  76,303,387. 
Of  this  number  only  10,460,085  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 
only  26,198,939  of  foreign  parentage.  That  is,  less  than 
one-seventh  of  our  present  population  were  bom  outside  of 
this  country  and  hardly  more  than  a  third  have  parents 
of  foreign  birth.  With  such  figures  I  think  it  can  be  said 
without  making  a  bull  that  London  is  more  of  an  English 
colony  than  the  United  States.  And  surely  we  find  here 
plenty  of  reason  why  London  English  should  have  changed. 

But  now  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  speech  in 
America,  I  think  it  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  proved  that 
cultivated  Americans  speak  a  more  archaic  English  than  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  Ellis  is  wrong  on  that  point.  I 
think  the  truth  lies,  rather,  in  the  proposition  suggested 
early  in  this  discussion  that  each  country  presents  both 
archaisms  and  innovations.  But  while  standing  for  this 
position,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  grant  that  we  may  have 
dialects  in  this  country  which  are  more  conservative  and 
archaic  than  London  English.  Thus  it  seems  probable  that 
Professor  Emerson  has  proved  the  fact  for  the  Ithaca  dia- 
lect, though  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  clipped 
forms  found  in  that  speech  are  not  archaisms  but  American 
degenerates.  But  grant  the  language  of  Ithaca  is  more 
conservative  than  London  English — what  of  it  ?  Is  it  quite 
fair   to   compare   on   this   score   Ithaca^    and   the   city   of 

'  The  dialect  studied  seems  to  be  ooantry  as  well  as  town. 
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London?  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  com- 
pare Ithaca  with  some  isolated  town  in  Lincolnshire  or 
East  Anglia.  Be  that  as  it  may,  after  reading  Professor 
Emerson's  account  of  the  conditions  there^  I  see  no  cause 
for  wonder  at  any  of  the  conservatism  found  in  Ithaca.  I 
should  have  been  much  more  surprised  if  the  speech  of  the 
town  had  not  been  conservative. 

Summing  up  now  the  results  of  this  examination,  I  can 
say :  Colonial  languages^  like  all  dialects^  exhibit  both  con- 
servative and  innovative  traits.  Conservatism,  however,  is 
not  so  pronounced  a  feature  as  many  people  believe.  Some 
colonial  dialects  may  be  more  conservative  than  their  mother- 
tongues,  but  wherever  this  happens,  in  so  far  as  I  know, 
local  conditions  seem  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the 
conservatism.  In  no  case  have  I  found  the  least  probability 
that  emigration  in  itself  is  a  conservative  force. 

Frank  Egbert  Bryant. 


IX.— DONI  AND  THE  JAOOBEANS. 

To  the  average  reader,  even  in  Italy,  the  name  Anton- 
francesco  Doni  suggests  nothing.  There  is  no  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  nor,  aside  from  the  1863  edition  of 
the  Marmi  and  the  sporadic  and  limited  publication  of 
occasional  pieces,  are  there  even  reprints  of  single  works. 
To  the  average  student  he  is  but  one  of  many  writers  of 
novelle  that,  altho  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  others 
are  only  mildly  filthy,  are  not  distinguished  by  either  sweet- 
ness or  light.  Of  his  other  works,  the  Libreria  is  the  earliest 
Italian  bibliographical  work ;  the  Marmiy  a  series  of  con- 
versations between  Cinquecento  Florentines  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  Duomo,  is  photographic  in  its  realism ;  the 
Mondi,  a  socialistic  fantasy,  shows  the  influence  of  Morels 
Utopia;  the  Zucca  is  a  collection  of  proverbs,  etc.,  yet 
nothing  very  significant.  Nor  are  the  facts  of  his  life 
(1513-1569)  more  interesting.  Altho  associated  somewhat 
mysteriously  with  the  Accademia  Ortolana  of  Piacenza  and 
with  the  still  more  mysterious  I  Pelegrini  at  Venice,  his 
roving  life  is  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  that  of  the 
"infame"  Aretino.  And  to  the  English  reader  his  direct 
claim  is  even  more  slender,  as  it  consists  only  of  a  transla- 
tion, made  by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1570,  of  his  translation^ 
of  the  fables  of  Bidpai.  In  life  he  was  of  "vivissimo 
ingegno ; ''  *  to-day  the  "  ghiribizzoso  "  ^  Doni  is  remembered 
as  an  erotic  author. 

^  Reprinted  with  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Jacobe,  London,  Darid  Natt. 
Mr.  Jacobs  relegates  Doni  to  a  short  footnote,  p.  liii. 
*  Pref.  2,  Libreria.    In  Vinegia,  Presso  Altobella  Salicato,  mdlzxx. 
^Scdta  di  Curio9itd  LeUerarie,  Dispensa  viu,  Avyertenza. 
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Yet  to  the  student  of  English  literature  the  works  of 
Doni  have  a  very  real  interest,  because  they  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  general  theory  of  the  movement  of  the  Renascence. 
As  is  now  generally  conceded,  the  Elizabethans  were  at 
school,  and  Petrarch  was  their  master.  But  to  attain  this 
common  standard  they  sacrificed  their  individuality.  Thus 
the  work  is  monotonous.  Their  sonnet  cycles,  imitated  from 
the  Italian,  and  from  the  French  out  of  the  Italian,  are  all 
alike.  The  Petrarch  of  the  Rime  is  preeminently  the  poet 
of  expression,  not  the  poet  of  thought.  Therefore  the  great 
characteristic  of  Elizabethan  poetry  is  its  difftiseness,-^one 
thought  expanded  into  fourteen  lines.  And  this  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  sonnet ;  it  extended  into  all  forms. 

Against  this  uniformity  the  Jacobeans,  following  the  lead 
of  Donne,  reacted  by  stressing  individuality.  But  altho 
each  man  was  a  law  unto  himself,  as  they  were  all  reacting 
against  a  common  condition,  there  are  certain  characteristics 
to  be  found  in  them  all.  In  treatment,  for  the  conventional 
epithet  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  Petrarch,  they  substituted 
the  precise  adjective;  in  subject  matter,  for  diffuse  and 
vague  emotionalism,  they  substituted  intellectual  conceits. 

That  this  is  a  definite  reaction,  can  be  seen  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  Italian.  There  the  influence  of  Petrarch  was 
all-powerful,  and  the  product  has  the  same  limitations.  Sig. 
Flamini  ^  thus  expresses  the  criticism  :  "  Not  a  new  thought, 
not  an  original  trait,  not  a  ray  of  the  living  light  of  poetry 
in  them."  Then  after  a  comprehensive  list  of  writers,  he 
summarizes  :  "  They  are  all  authors  of  more  or  less  copious 
canzonieri  written  and  given  to  light  in  the  various  cities 
of  Italy  before  1560,  and  they  all  resemble  one  another  to 
such  a  degree  that,  if  there  were  no  frontispieces  to  the 

*  Storia  Letteraria  d^  Italia,  Scritta  da  una  Society  di  Professori ;  L  Cinqu/^ 
cerUOy  Francesco  Flamini,  p.  293. 
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books^  they  would  be  confounded  one  with  the  other.  To 
each  Petrarch  furnishes  the  poetic  situations^  the  imagina- 
tion, the  style,  and  the  movement  of  the  verse."  Thus  the 
Italian  situation  is  parallel  with  that  in  England. 

On  account  of  this  uniformity  arose  the  Antipetrarchistic 
school.  "Antipetrarchismo,"  as  Graf  defines  it,  ^  "is  partly 
simple  resistance  and  opposition  to  the  common  movement ; 
partly  it  is  the  expression  of  conceits  and  new  ideals  in  life 
and  art.  ...  To  this  school ....  belong  Pietro  Aretino, 
Antonfrancesco  Doni,  Niccold  Franco,  Ortensio  Lando,  and 
no  others."  The  reaction  here  is  conscious.  From  Aretino's 
voluminous  letters  citation  after  citation  might  be  given  to 
show  his  position.  "  It  is  not  thru  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
cedents established  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are,  that  I  do  not  follow  them,  but 
because  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  time,  patience,  and  reputa- 
tion in  trying  to  transform  myself  into  their  shapes;  for 
that  is  impossible." '  "  Who  does  not  know  that  work 
ornamented  with  another^s  artifices  resembles  a  garret  hung 
with  a  neighbor's  tapestries  ? "  ^  But  as  thus  each  writer, 
irrespective  of  precedents,  must  express  himself,  art  is  only 
a  means  to  that  end.  In  a  letter  to  Doni,  he  says  :  "  Still 
more,  the  contrast  which  they  make  between  nature  and 
art, — ^about  which  every  pedant  disputes  and  none  agrees, — 
means  this,  I  say,  that,  because  art  (artifitio)  is  that  which  is 
bom  naturally,  living  in  the  pen,  and  not  that  which  they 
deduce  from  books,  surely  nature  is  like  a  vine  hung  with 
clusters  of  grapes,  and  the  technique  (arte),  produced  from  it 
the  pole  which  supports  it."  *  Negatively  this  reaction  may 
be  shown  by  the  curious  omission  of  Petrarch  from  the  list 

^AUraverso  U  CinquecenlOy  by  Arturo  Graf,  Torino,  1888,  p.  45. 
*Aretino'sXeffer«,  1609,  vol.  i,  p.  248. 
»Aretino'8X«a«r«,  1609,  vol.  ii,  p.  181. 
« Aretino's  LdUrty  1609,  vol.  v,  p.  819. 
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of  authors  given  in  the  Libreria.  In  the  list  of  works 
credited  to  Boccaccio,  altho  theip  is  a  fervid  eulogy  in 
general,  the  Decameron^  omitted  by  name,  is  referred  to  only 
as  follows:  ^'I  r^ret  to  say  that  there  is  also  a  certain 
storaccia;  I  say  that  on  account  of  the  base  and  ignorant 
style,  which  is  as  much  his  as  mine,  I  never  read  it"* 
Certainly  these  men  were  not  in  accord  with  the  literary 
criticism  of  their  age. 

But  not  in  theory  alone,  in  practice  also  they  differed 
from  their  contemporaries.  Whereas  the  Petrarchan  sonnet, 
even  in  an  extreme  case  such  as  the  ^^ galley"  sonnet  of 
Wyatt,  the  156th,  Part  1,  of  the  Rime,  is  a  unified  concep- 
tion carefully  worked  out,  Doni  in  his  effort  to  crowd  in 
thought  breaks  the  sonnet  into  a  series  of  conceits.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  sonnet,  De  la  Speranza 
(TAmore,  translated  as  literally  as  possible,  keeping  the 
rhymes. 

And  what  is  hope?    A  dream,  a  smile,  a  tear. 

Her  lodging  where?    In  the  too-trusting  heart 

A  bait  for  fools, — all  chance  of  gain  apart 
That  conquered  holds  her  silly  servants  here ; 
A  common  wench,  bold-faced,  of  sickly  cheer. 

Of  one  half  fear,  of  shame  the  other  part ; 

Handmaid  of  them  whose  prospects  quick  depart, 
Limping  she  leads  them  heavenward  with  a  leer. 
To  bid  her  off,  the  salesman  calls  aloud. 

Who  now  will  buy  her?    Lovers,  he  who  feeds 
On  wind,  and  prisoners, — a  shipwrecked  crowd. 

The  snow,  the  shade,  the  leaves  compose  her  weeds ; 

A  mob  of  tricks,  of  g^es,  of  pains  she  leads. 
God  quench  her  and  all  faith  in  her  avowed.' 


^  La  Libreria  dd  Doni  Fiorentino;  nella  quale  sono  scritti  tutti  gli  Autori 
volgari,  con  cento  discorsi  sopra  quellL  ...  In  Vinegia,  presso  Altobello 
Salicato,  mdlxxx,  Boeeaeeio.  May  I  here  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Harvard  Librarians  in  giving  me  access  to  this  book? 

'  De  la  Speranza  d'  Amore. 
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^*  Che  006a  d  Speme?  un  sogno,  un  pianto,  on  riao : 

Oa'ha  il  sao  albergo?  in  cor  che  troppo  crede, 

Esca  d  de  pazzi,  &  di  signor  mercede 

Che'l  credul  seroo  a  bada  tien  conquisto : 
Come  sfaodata  patta  ha  aerde  il  uiao 

Et  tra  paura,  &  la  aergogna  siede 

Ancilla  de  gPiDfermi  senza  fede, 

Et  zoppa  d'ir  si  uanta  in  Paradiso. 
Quand  d  all'estremo,  gridasi  alPincanto ; 

Chi  la  compra  ?  gli  amanti,  A  lor  di  oento 

Pasce,  e  i  prigioni,  e  i  miseri  noccheri : 
Porta  di  nebbie,  e  d' ombre,  A  frondi,  an  manto ; 

Compagnota  d'inganni,  ira  e  tormento, 

Che  Dio  la  spenga  e  i  uani  in  lei  pensierL'' 

PutoloUi  Amorofi  dd  Doni,    In  Venegia,  MDiin,  p.  2. 

Even  by  this  translation  the  different  aim  is  apparent.  The 
overcrowding  of  thought^  the  concision  of  metaphor^  the 
straining  afl^r  conceits,— aU  mark  a  new  manner.  This  new 
manner  is  that  also  characteristic  of  the  Jacobean  poets. 

But  this  type  of  poetry  can  appeal  only  to  those  men 
whose  minds  are  intellectually  quick.  Such  men  are  im- 
patient of  careful  elaboration.  The  thought  must  be  just 
suggested,  and  as  unexpected  as  possible.  On  the  contrary, 
the  combination  which  makes  the  Purple  Island  unique  in 
our  literature  is  the  detailed  development  of  so  bizarre  a 
conception.  The  detailed  development,  however,  is  obviously 
a  legacy  of  Spenser.  Therefore  it  is  significant  to  find  Doni 
in  a  brief  dialogue  expressing  an  analogous  idea.  Sbandito 
and  Dubbioso  are  philosophising  : 

S.  What  is  there  in  the  world  which  is  not  in  man  ? 

D.  There  are  no  riyers. 

S.  The  veins  of  blood. 

D.  All  right,  bat  the  sea  ? 

8.  The  liver. 

D.  The  tide  which  ebbs  and  flows  ? 

S.  The  stomach  which  fills  and  empties. 

D.  Cold  and  warm  winds? 
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S.  Man's  breath,  which  made  a  satyr  run,  who,  on  seeing  a  man  first 
warm  his  hands  by  blowing  on  them  and  then  cool  his  food  with 
his  breath,  fled  from  him  saying,  ''  You  must  be  a  curious  beast  since 
you  have  both  cold  and  heat  at  your  disposal/' 

D.    White  marbles  which  they  take  from  the  ground? 

S.  They  are  the  teeth  ;  and  that  infirmity  which  man  has,  has  also  nature 
when  the  atmosphere  is  corrupted  .  .  .,  etc' 

This  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  the  parallelism  intended 
between  man  and  nature.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  Greek 
idea  of  the  microcosmos,  it  was  in  all  probability  developed 
indej^endently  by  Fletcher  and  Doni.  The  details  are  not 
the  same.  Fletcher^s  liver  is  a  city,^  Doni's  the  sea; 
Fletcher's  stomach  is  also  a  city,^  Doni's  the  tide ;  moreover 
Fletcher  has  worked  up  an  infinitude  of  detail.  But  the 
interesting  point  here  is  that  it  is  the  same  general  concep- 
tion that  appealed  to  them  both. 

Not  only  in  treatment  and  in  the  kind  of  subject  selected 
does  Doni  remind  us  of  the  Jacobean  poets :  he  is  still  more 
like  them  in  the  choice  of  odd  titles.  The  "Steps,"  the 
"Gourd/'  the  "Worlds''  are  examples.  He  calls  his  attack 
on  Aretino  "  The  Earthquake  of  Doni,  the  Florentine,  with 
the  Ruin  of  a  Great  Bestial  Colossus,  the  Antichrist  of  our 
Age."  For  adopting  this  deliberate  mannerism,  one  of  the 
conversations  in  the  Marmi  gives  the  reasons  : — 

See  what  the  world  is  coming  to,  when  no  one  can  read  anything,  full 
tho  it  be  of  learning  and  goodness,  without  flinging  it  away  at  the  end  of 
three  words  I  More  artifice  than  patience  goes  nowadays  to  the  writing 
of  a  book  ;  more  racking  the  brains  to  invent  some  whimsical  title,  which 
makes  one  take  it  up  and  read  a  word  or  two  than  the  composition  of  the 
whole  book  demands.  Just  try  to  tell  people  to  touch  a  volume  labelled 
** Doctrine  of  Good  Living**  or  "The  Spiritual  Life!*'  God  preserve 
you  I     Put  upon  the  title-page  "An  Invective  against  an  Honest  Man,"  or 


*  Mondi  CeleMiy  Terrestriy  &  Infemalu    In  Vicenza,  1597,  p.  44. 
^The  Purple  Island  or  the  Ide  of  Man,   by  P.  F.,  Cambridge,   1638, 
Cant.  3. 
»  The  Purple  Island,  Cant  2. 
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"New  PuqiiiuMle."  or  '' Fimpe  Expoonded"  or  **Tbe  Wliow  Lobc'  and 
an  the  vorid  wili  grab  at  is.  If  oar  GeOi.  wImb  be  vanscd  to  ttacb  a 
thwiaj  ine  cbings^  fall  of  philosophr  and  osefol  to  a  Cbnstiaiu  bad  not 
called  tbem  '*Tbe  Cobbka'*  Caprices.'*  tbcrr's  not  a  wal  vcoki  baTv  so 
macb  as  toodsed  cbem.  Had  be  cbristeiied  b»  book  "  IikstnKiioitt  in  CItU 
Coodocc''  or  ''Diriiie  DiscoorKs.''  it  most  ba^e  Cdkn  stiUbotn :  bat  tbat 
*^ Cobbler/' cbcae  "Caprices'*  make  eTefjooe err  out:  **ril  see  wbat  sort 
of  balJenikfib  it  i&*' <  Jost  ao  wiib  Dok  If  be  badnt  calkd  bs  book 
tbe  **Gooid.**  wbo  oo  eartb  wookl  bare  read  or  eren  toocbed  tbe  cuned 
book?  If  be  badii*t  called  anocber  **  Tbe  Worlds.*' tbe  paper  vooM  baTe 
been  wasted :  bot  people,  wben  tbej  felt  tbeir  ears  sciatcbed  witb  a 
9opbisdcated  title,  tore  open  tbeir  purses.  Just  to  mentioa '* Steps**  made 
tbe  wbole  lot  jump  for  it.* 

This  same  desire,  here  so  baldly  advocated,  is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  Jacobean  poetry.  The  Purplir  Island, 
The  Anatomy  of  the  World  are  random  examples  of  longer 
poans ;  any  of  Herbert's,  such  as  the  Pulley y  the  Elixir ^  or 
the  Collar^  examples  of  shorter  ones.  In  both  cases  there  is 
the  same  striving  to  individualize  the  work  by  a  striking 
title. 

Thus,  slight  tho  the  analc^ies  are,  there  is  a  parallelism 
in  the  literary  movements  in  Italy  and  in  England.  With- 
out imitating  Doni,  the  Jaeobeans,  in  their  efforts  to  break 
away  from  the  conventionalities  of  Petrarchism,  are  curiously 
like  him  in  some  respects.  But  as  we  know  that  the  It^ilian 
movement  was  a  deliberate  one,  are  not  the  Jaeobeans  also 
antipetrarchistic  ? 

John  M.  Berdan. 


^Part  of  this  translation  is  taken  from  J.  A.  Symonds,  Benaiamnce  in 
Italy,  New  York,  1900,  vol.  v,  p.  81. 
*  1  Marmi  del  Dani,     InVinegia,  mdlu,  p.  26. 
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X.— DRYDEN'S  CONVERSION  TO  THE  ROMAN 

CATHOLIC  FAITH. 

Early  in  1659,  when  the  poet  was  twenty-seven  years  old, 
appeared  Dryden's  first  serious  contribution  to  English 
literature,  the  Heroic  Stanzas  consecrated  to  the  Memory  of 
His  Highness,  Oliver,  laJte  Lord  Protector  of  this  Common^ 
wealth.  In  the  very  next  year,  he  hailed  the  restoration  of 
Charles  as  a  return  of  the  Golden  Age  in  the  poem  entitled 
Astrcea  Redux,  and  in  the  year  following  published  a  Pane- 
gyric on  his  Coronation,  In  November,  1682,  he  published 
Religio  Laid,  a  carefully  reasoned  defense  of  the  English 
Church.  Less  than  five  years  later,  in  April,  1687,  in  the 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  we  find  him  ardently  espousing  the 
cause  of  Rome;  and  during  these  five  years  a  Roman 
Catholic  sovereign  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England* 
James  II  had  become  king  in  February,  1685 ;  and,  if  we 
may  trust  an  entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary,^  Dryden  was  already 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  following  January. 

On  sudden  conversions,  either  in  religion  or  in  politics, 
we  do  not  look  with  much  favor;  and  when  in  Dryden's 
career  we  find  two  such  conversions,  both  coincident  with 
changes  in  the  temper  of  the  court,  and  hence  with  the 
poet's  worldly  interest,  we  cannot  refrain  the  gravest  suspi- 
cion. Was  the  great  poet  and  critic  a  mere  time-server, 
without  conscience  or  convictions,  ready  to  espouse  any 
principles  which  should  the  better  fill  his  purse  ?  This  was 
the  judgment  passed  on  him  by  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  by  several  critics  of  more  recent  years ;  and,  on  the 
surface  at  least,  there  is  much  to  substantiate  such  a  view. 

^January  19,  1686. 
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Yet  we  are  loath  to  accept  this  judgment.  Though  Dryden 
was  doubtless  a  "power  girt  round  with  weakness,"  his  power 
remains  the  dominant  impression ;  and  with  the  strength 
which  we  recognize  in  him  it  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  the 
idea  of  such  meanness  as  we  have  been  supposing. 

Among  Dryden^s  contemporaries,  as  was  but  natural, 
personal  jealousy  and  party  prejudice  gave  rise  to  harsh  and 
bitter  judgments.  When  Dryden  went  over  from  Cromwell 
to  Charles,  so  many  of  his  countrymen  went  with  him,  that 
his  change  of  front  attracted  but  little  attention.  Indeed, 
had  this  conversion  stood  alone,  it  would  have  had  but  little 
significance  for  his  later  critics.  We  should  have  recognized 
that  the  young  Dryden,  growing  up  among  Cromwellian 
relatives,  quite  naturally  sang  the  praises  of  the  Protector ; 
and  that,  having  nothing  of  the  roundhead  in  his  tempera- 
ment, he  just  as  naturally  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  more 
liberal  era.  A  young  man  may  take  a  few  years  to  find 
himself.  On  the  announcement  of  his  second  conversion, 
however,  his  enemies  proceeded  to  make  much  of  his  first. 
They  represented  him  as  ever  a  turncoat;  they  held  up 
against  him  his  indifference  towards  religion  and  the  moral 
laxity  of  his  plays  ;  they  accused  him  openly  of  having  gone 
over  for  a  price.*  These  charges  were  repeated  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  Macaulay's 

Though  we  now  know  that  the  renewal  of  Dryden's 
pension,  on  which  Macaulay  laid  so  much  emphasis,  was  not 
a  result  of  his  conversion,  Macaulay's  charges  have  been, 
in  their  essential  aspect,  reiterated  by  many  more  recent 
critics:  by  Mr.   Christie,  editor  of  the  Globe  edition,*  by 

*  See  the  Scott-Saintsbury  Dryden,  vol.  x,  pp.  101-107. 
'  Chapter  vn  (vol.  u,  pp.  195-198). 

*  Globe  ed.,  p.  Ivii. 
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Mr.  Ohurton  Collins,*  by  Professor  Minto,*  and  by  the  late 
M.  R^jaiue.^  On  the  other  hand  we  find  Johnson  and  Scott 
in  thoir  lives  of  Dryden  arguing  for  his  complete  religious 
sinwrity,  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  volume  on  Dryden  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series*  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, though  with  some  misgivings.  None  of  these  critics, 
I  think,  has  examined  with  sufficient  detail  the  fundamental 
tendencies  of  Dryden's  own  utterances  in  the  case. 

The  Heroic  Stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell  are  an  enthusi- 
astic panegyric  on  the  Protector's  personal  qualities  as  a 
great  soldier  and  strong  ruler.  Nowhere  is  there  any  mention 
of  Cromwell's  religion,  nor  of  the  Puritan  principles  for 
which  he  fought.  There  is  no  attempt  to  Justify  r^cide ; 
there  is  no  disposition  to  glorify  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
cause.  The  poet  praises  Cromwell  for  having  restored  order 
at  home,  and  for  having  made  the  English  name  respected 
abroad.  The  Puritan  factions  had  by  their  civil  broils  made 
England  an  unbearable  chaos ;  Cromwell  had  brought  peace 
and  order  out  of  the  confusion.  This,  the  dominant  tendency 
of  the  poem,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  quotations.  Thus 
in  stanza  16  : — 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and  care, 
Which  war  had  banished  and  did  now  restore. 

or  again,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  in  stanza  36  : — 

No  ciyil  broils  have  since  his  death  arose, 
But  faction  now  hy  habit  does  obey. 

Even  clearer  is  the  spirit  of  stanzas  11  and  12  : — 


^  Essays  and  Studies^  London,  1895,  pp.  56-60. 
'  Eneyclopaxlia  BrUannica,  s.  v.  Dryden. 

'  Le  Public  et  le^  Hommes  de  LeUrtB  en  AngUterre  au  dix-huUitme  Sikky  2d 
cd.,  Paris,  1897,  pp.  214-221. 
*  Pp.  99-106. 
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Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 
First  sought  to  inflame  tlie  parties,  then  to  poise, 

The  quarrel  loTed,  but  did  the  cause  abhor, 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise. 

War,  our  consumption,  was  their  gainful  trade ; 

We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolonged  our  pain  ; 
He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  assayed 

To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

The  last  of  these  lines  was  later  interpreted  by  Shadwell  in 
his  Medal  of  John  Bayes  and  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
The  Laureat  *  as  a  justification  of  regicide ;  but  the  context 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  the  metaphor  of  bleeding  a  vein 
to  stop  a  hemorrhage  is  a  mere  restatement  of  the  preceding 
phrase :  "  He  fought  to  end  our  fighting.'^  In  his  praise  of 
Cromwell,  Dryden  shows  as  clearly  as  in  any  of  his  writings 
that  he  was  temperamentally  a  Tory,  a  believer  in  a  strong 
personal,  even  autocratic,  government  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  order.  Though  it  is  never  safe  to  argue  from 
silence,  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Puritan  cause  is  at  least  significant.  Dryden  had  grown  up 
amid  the  turmoil  of  civil  war.  To  him,  as  to  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  peace  was  the  consummation  most  to  be 
desired.  He  may  have  chafed,  perhaps,  at  the  illiberality  of 
Commonwealth  ideas;  but  he  had  inherited  no  Royalist 
traditions.  Cromwell's  government  promised  peace;  and 
Dryden  naturally  gave  it  his  support. 

But  Richard  Cromwell  had  not  the  force  of  character 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  father's  work.  Again  there  was 
danger  of  an  indefinite  period  of  the  civil  broils  of  faction. 
In  the  restoration  of  monarchy  Dryden  doubtless  saw  the 
best  promise  of  established  order;  and  with  perfect  con- 
sistency he  hailed  the  return  of  Charles.  If  we  examine 
Astrcea  Redux^  and  look  for  its  dominant  tendency,  we  shall 

^SeeQlobeed.,  p.  7. 
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find  it  in  entire  accord  with  such  an  attitude.  There  is  no 
word  against  Cromwell ;  there  is  no  talk  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  Charles  is  welcomed  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  who  shall,  as  the  very  title  of  the  poem  suggests, 
bring  back  once  more  the  golden  age  of  peace  and  justice, 
and  establish  it  on  a  firm  foundation.  It  is  with  this  theme 
that  the  poem  opens ;  with  the  same  theme  the  poem  ends : — 

At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  cease. 
And  factious  souls  are  wearied  into  peace. 

This  passion  for  peace  and  order  shows  itself  again  in  the 
poem  on  the  coronation,  and  in  the  poems  which  deal  with 
Shaftesbury  and  the  conspiracy  of  Monmouth.  Near  the 
beginning  of  Absalom  and  Achitopliely  at  line  69,  we  read  : — 

The  sober  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain, 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign  ; 
And  looking  backward  with  a  wise  affright 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight, 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars 
They  cursed  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 

If  I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Dryden's  earlier  change  of 
front,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  dominant  motive  which 
actuated  him  then  plays  a  principal  part  in  his  later  con- 
version to  Romanism.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  this  later 
conversion  more  particularly. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Dryden  had  given  much 
serious  thought  to  questions  of  religion  before  he  undertook 
his  Reliffio  Laid.  The  incidental  references  to  religion  which 
one  finds  here  and  there  in  his  writings,  when  not  merely 
perfunctory,  are  contemptuous  rather  than  respectful.  One 
remembers  the  often  quoted  line  from  Absalom  and  Achitophd 
to  the  eiFect  that  "  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same."  Two 
at  least  of  his  comedies.  The  Spanish  Friar  and  The  Assigna- 
tion, or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  find  much  of  their  humor  in  an 
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€xpo8^  of  corruption  in  the  monastic  orders.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  these  plays  as  serious  attacks  on  the 
Roman  Church ;  for  they  have  in  them  no  trace  of  the  moral 
indignation  of  the  reformer.  Dryden,  like  Chaucer,  saw  in 
the  hypocrisy  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics  a  rich  source  of  comic 
effect,  and,  as  a  clever  playwright,  recognized  that  the  theme 
would  appeal  to  an  audience  of  English  protestants.  If 
they  may  be  held  to  prove  anything,  they  prove  his  tendency 
to  scoff  at  religion  in  general,  rather  than  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  protestant  cause.  One  of  Dryden's  assailants  accuses 
him  of  having  made  it  his  business  to  laugh  at  all  religions, 
"to  bite,  and  spit  his  venom  against  the  very  name"  of 
worship.* 

In  November,  1682,  appeared  Religio  Laid.  The  trend 
of  the  poem  is  made  clear  by  the  Preface,  which  lays  empha- 
sis on  the  political,  as  opposed  to  the  personal,  aspects  of 
religion.  The  author  speaks  of  himself  as  one  "  naturally 
inclined  to  scepticism  in  philosophy."  His  acceptance  of 
Christianity  is  based  on  a  humble  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  highest  things  reason  is  impotent.  He  defends 
his  view  that  unconverted  heathen  are  not  necessarily  lost. 
Then,  coming  to  his  main  contention,  he  says  :  "  By  asserting 
the  Scripture  to  be  the  canon  of  our  faith,  I  have  unavoid- 
ably created  to  myself  two  sorts  of  enemies :  the  Papists, 
indeed,  more  directly,  because  they  have  kept  the  Scripture 
from  us  what  they  could  and  have  reserved  to  themselves  a 
right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  delivered  under  the 
pretence  of  infallibility  :  and  the  Fanatics  more  collaterally, 
because  they  have  assumed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility 
in  the  private  spirit,  and  have  detorted  those  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  are  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  the  damnable  uses 
of  sedition,  disturbance,  and  destruction  of  the  civil  government^* 

*  See  the  Scott-Sointsbary  Dryden,  vol.  x,  p.  103. 
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The  Papists  he  considers  less  "  dangerous ; "  "  for  not  only 
the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against  them^  and  their  number 
is  contemptible ;  but  also  their  peerage  and  commons  are 
excluded  from  parliaments,  and  consequently  those  laws  in 
no  danger  of  being  repealed."  Dryden  is  much  more  bitter 
in  what  he  has  to  say  of  "  that  other  extreme  of  our  religion, 
I  mean  the  Fanatics  or  Schismatics  of  the  English  Church." 
He  accuses  them  of  ingratitude  in  using  the  translated  Bible 
to  the  destruction  of  the  government  which  put  it  into  their 
hands.  He  is  bitter  against  Calvinism.  Those  who  brought 
it  in  and  tried  to  "  gralT  it  upon  our  Reformation  "  well  knew 
"how  nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a  lawful 
monarchy."  He  goes  on  to  detail  the  history  of  Calvinism 
in  England,  showing  that  "wherever  that  discipline  was 
planted  and  embraced,  rebellion,  civil  war,  and  miset*y  attended 
itJ^  "  Never,  since  the  Ileformation,  has  there  wanted  a  text 
of  their  interpreting  to  authorize  a  rebel." 

The  poem,  then,  is  a  defense  of  the  Church  of  England 
J,''  as  the  via  media  between  the  foreign  tyranny  of  Papistry  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  seditious  anarchy  of  the  Fanatics 
on  the  other.  Its  argument  is  in  brief  as  follows :  Though 
the  deist  may  through  reason  attain  to  some  knowledge  of 
God,  he  is  lost  without  the  doctrine  of  tlie  atonement.  We 
must  fall  back  on  revelation,  and  take  the  Bible  as  the  guide 
of  faith.  But  how  is  the  Bible  to  be  interpreted  ?  Dryden 
insists  that  all  things  really  necessary  to  salvation  are  so 
clear  as  to  need  no  interpretation  : — 

It  speaks  its  self,  and  what  it  does  contain 

In  all  things  needful  to  be  known  is  plain.     (368-369.  ) 

The  Roman  Church  claims  infallibility  in  its  interpretation 
of  scripture : — 

Such  an  omniscient  Church  we  wish  indeed  ; 
'Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  and  cast  in  the  Creed.     (282-283.) 

But  the  conscience  cannot  recognize  this  claim;   and  the 
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Roman  Church,  furthermore,  is  corrupt.  The  Fanatics,  on 
the  other  hand,  interpret  the  scriptures  by  the  "private 
spirit : " — 

The  tender  page  with  homy  fists  was  galled, 

And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawled  ; 

The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree. 

And  every  member  of  a  Company 

Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free.     (404r408. ) 


Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care, 

Texts  were  explained  by  fasting  and  by  prayer.     (413-414. ) 

We  must,  then,  waive  each  extreme.  "  The  things  we  must 
believe  are  few  and  plain;"  for  the  rest  we  may  consult 
ancient  tradition : — 

And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say, 

If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way. 

That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb 

Than  by  ditpuiett  the  pvhlie  peace  disturb. 

For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn : 

BtU  common  quiet  is  mankind^ 8  concern.     (445-460.) 

From  these  concluding  lines,  and  from  the  Preface,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Dryden  is  defending  the  established 
Church  largely  because  it  is  established.  He  is  seeking  to 
ward  off  that  "  blow  of  fate,"  innovation,  whether  from  the 
Fanatics  or  from  the  Papists.  When  the  essentials  are  clear, 
why  quarrel  about  the  non-essentials?  What  matters  a  small 
point  of  theology  compared  with  the  public  peace?  The 
Church  of  England  offers  a  convenient  compromise  between 
tyranny  and  anarchy,  and  should  therefore  be  accepted  by 
all  who  love  peace  and  order.  But  to  Dryden's  clear, 
practical  judgment  it  must  have  been  no  secret  that  com- 
promise, though  oflen  expedient,  seldom  brings  a  lasting 
peace.  Even  while  defending  the  established  Church,  Dryden 
had  said,  twixt  jest  and  earnest : — 

Such  an  omniscient  Chorch  we  wiah  indeed. 
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With  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the 
complexion  of  events  changed.  Again  there  was  danger 
of  dissension  and  even  of  civil  war.  While  loyalty  to  the 
Church  meant  loyalty  to  the  throne,  Dryden,  as  a  good  Tory, 
found  his  course  marked  out  for  him ;  but  when  these 
interests  ceased  to  coincide,  the  main  prop  of  his  church- 
manship  was  gone.  One  had  to  choose  between  Church  and 
King ;  and  Dryden  chose  to  stand  by  the  King.  - 

The  Hirid  and  the  Panther  was  published  in  April,  1687. 
In  Part  I,  after  introducing  some  of  his  dramatis  personas, 
Dryden  devotes  ninety  lines  to  the  personal  aspects  of  his 
conversion ;  all  the  rest  of  Part  I  is  political.  After  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  various  dissenting  sects  under  the  figure  of 
the  several  beasts  of  prey,  the  Panther  is  introduced,  and  the 
history  of  the  English  Church  is  reviewed  with  slighting 
allusion  to  the  part  played  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Church  is 
praised  for  her  loyalty  to  the  throne ;  but,  a  rebel  herself, 
she  cannot  efifectively  curb  rebellion  in  others,  for  "  rebellion 
equals  all.'' 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fears  her  force  to  try. 

Because  she  wants  innate  authority  ; 

For  how  can  she  constrain  them  to  obey. 

Who  has  herself  cast  off  the  lawful  sway?     (452-465.) 

Because  of  this  lack  of  "  innate  authority,"  she  cannot  restrain 
dissent,  and  dissent  is  dissension.  She  is  not,  then,  a  safe 
guarantor  of  national  peace. 

Part  II  consists  of  a  debate  between  the  Hind  and  the 
Panther  which  further  enforces  this  conclusion.  It  is  a 
strong  logical  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  any  via 
media  between  an  infallible  and  "omniscient"  church  and 
absolute  liberty  of  dissent.  We  must  either  disown  all 
authority  and  tradition,  and  rely  exclusively  on  private 
judgment,  in  which  case  all  fanatic  sects  are  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Church  herself — an  idea  abhorrent  to  all  Tory 
principles — or,  desiring  a  "living  guide"  to  interpret  and 
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supplement  the  scriptures,  accept  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  only  church  which  pretends  to  infallibility. 

Part  III  contains  little  that  affects  our  argument,  save  as 
it  serves  to  emphasize  once  more  Dryden^s  interest  in  the 
political  as  opposed  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  situation. 
In  the  Preface  the  author  tells  us  that  he  "  was  always  in 
some  hope  that  the  Church  of  England  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  have  taken  off  the  Penal  Laws  and  the  Test, 
which  was  one  design  of  the  Poem  when  I  proposed  to 
myself  the  writing  of  it."  It  is  with  this  topic  that  Part 
III  is  largely  concerned.  "About  a  fortnight  before  I  had 
finished  it,  his  Majesty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science came  abroad :  which  if  I  had  so  soon  expected,  I 
might  have  spared  myself  the  labour  of  writing  many  things 
which  are  contained  in  the  Third  Part  of  it."  The  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  was  obviously  a  political  move,  aimed  to 
strengthen  the  Roman  Catholics  by  winning  to  their  side 
the  equally  persecuted  dissenters  in  a  struggle  against  their 
common  enemy,  the  established  Church.  That  Dryden 
approved  of  this  step  the  concluding  lines  of  his  poem  and 
the  Preface  alike  bear  witness. 

From  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  two  conclusions  seem 
to  me  clear.  No  one,  I  think,  can  fairly  question  Dryden's 
essential  consistency  in  matters  political.  In  his  praise  of 
Cromwell,  in  his  welcome  to  Charles,  in  his  support  of 
James,  he  is  consistently  a  Tory,  believing  throughout  that 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  autocratic  government  is  to 
be  found  the  best  assurance  of  national  peace.  Equally  clear 
is  it  that  Dryden  was  devoid  of  any  deep  feelings  of  religion, 
that  he  was  quite  indifferent,  at  any  rate,  to  the  importance 
of  nice  distinctions  in  theology.  Religion  he  regarded  as  a 
function  of  the  state ;  and  with  perfectly  logical  consistency 
he  desired  an  authoritative  religion  which  should  compel  the 
acceptance  of  all.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  defends 
the  Church  of  England  in  Rdigio  Laid.     It  is  his  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  fact  that  only  an  infallible  church  can  logically 
demand  and  enforce  obedience  which  leads  him  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Rome. 

I  should  not  deny  that  there  may  have  been  also  an 
undercurrent  of  more  personal  conviction.  Dryden's  intel- 
lect, if  not  his  heart,  may  have  felt  religious  questionings. 
Though  inclined,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  to  scepticism,  he 
was  not  an  atheist ;  and  his  love  of  order  in  all  things  makes 
us  ready  to  believe  that  he  often  longed  for  clear  certitude 
in  matters  of  religious  faitli.  Several  passages  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  such  a  belief;  but  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  his  writings,  and  the  evidence  which  may  be 
drawn  from  what  we  know  of  his  character  and  tempera- 
ment, make  us  unwilling  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  real 
religious  conversion,  as  maintained  by  Johnson  and  Scott. 

For  the  opposite  view,  which  sees  in  his  apostasy  mere 
venality  and  time-serv^ing,  there  has  never  been  any  direct 
evidence.  Dryden  himself  meets  the  charge  with  a  flat 
denial.  In  Part  III  of  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  the  Hind 
is  made  to  say : — 

Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  say,  unfed 

Have  followed  me  for  miracles  of  bread. 

Judge  not  by  hearsay,  but  observe  at  least, 

If  since  their  change  their  loaves  have  been  increast 

The  Lion  buys  no  converts ;  if  he  did. 

Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fast  as  he  could  bid. 

Tax  those  of  interest  who  conform  for  gain 

Or  stay  the  market  of  another  reign.     (221-228. ) 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  Dryden  would  have  lost  by  remain- 
ing in  the  Church  of  England ;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he 
gained  by  leaving  it.  By  changing,  he  took  the  risk  of 
losing  all,  as  he  eventually  did,  in  the  *^  market  of  another 
reign,"  a  risk  which  any  clear-sighted  observer  of  the  national 
temper  must  have  recognized  as  a  large  one. 

Robert  K.  Root. 


XL— SCHILLER  AND  HEBBEL,   1830-1840. 

Considered  with  regard  to  the  author's  intention,  nearly 
all  of  Schiller's  dramas  have  established  their  right  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  successful  achievements  in  German 
literature.  They  were  written  for  representation  on  the 
stage  before  a  popular  audience;  and  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  literary  fashion 
and  the  frequent  hostility  of  literary  men,  the  German 
people  as  such  remained  true  to  its  admiration  of  WaUenstein 
and  Wilhelm  Tell,  No  student  of  the  drama  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  Schiller  is  an  indispensable  presupposition  to 
all  dramatic  production  in  Germany  since  his  time ;  or  can 
underestimate  the  value  of  his  example  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  architectonics  of  the  drama;  or  ought  to  suppose 
that  Schiller  will  not  continue  to  speak  from  the  stage  to 
the  twentieth  century  and  beyond.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Schiller  represents  no  ne  plus  vJtra 
in  the  history  of  the  drama ;  nor  that  those  who  found  in 
his  work  the  most  to  take  exception  to  from  the  point  of 
view  of  artistic  unity,  dramatic  effectiveness  and  poetic 
value,  were  the  men  best  qualified  to  judge.  The  imitators 
of  Schiller  all  had  their  day ;  but  that  day  is  past,  and  the 
dramatists  whose  fame  increases  with  the  lapse  of  time  were 
for  the  most  part  men  who  did  not  begin  to  become  great 
until  they  had  emancipated  themselves  from  Schiller's  im- 
mediate influence.  Undoubtedly,  an  imitator  seizes  upon 
obvious  things,  externals  that  lend  themselves  to  manifolding 
methods ;  and  he  usually  distorts  into  a  caricature  elements 
which  in  his  model  have  a  meaning  that  does  not  lie  upon 
the  surface.  Schiller's  most  conspicuous  trait  is  a  certain 
grandeur  of  style,  which  his  admirers  feel  to  be  idealism, 
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and  his  critics  declare  to  be  occasionally  sheer  fustian.  His 
idealism  is  an  undaunted  soaring  above  the  commonplaces  of 
life,  which  may  seem  freedom  fix)m  the  trammels  of  reality 
or  inadequate  representation  of  actualities,  according  to  the 
temper  and  attitude  of  his  reader.  Schiller  builds  his  phi- 
losophy upon  a  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  human  life.  He 
takes  account  of  the  stubborn  obstacles  to  goodness  and 
beauty ;  he  contemplates  the  individual's  rebellion  against 
the  moral  law  and  the  swiftly  ensuing  punishment  thereof; 
he  interprets  in  symbolical  form  the  contending  forces  that 
actuated  the  heroes  of  history;  and  in  every  one  of  his 
dramas  he  represents  a  more  or  less  typical  fate  of  man. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  men  and  women  whom  he 
creates  are  more  often  types  than  characters,  that  they  act 
from  motives  that  are  human  but  are  not  individual,  so  that 
his  psychology  appears  in  general  true  or  in  particular 
naive,  according  to  the  expectation  with  which  a  penetrating 
mind  examines  his  workmanship. 

The  ordinary  theatre  audience  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation for  penetrating  examination,  and  experience  forbids 
us  to  underestimate  even  declamation  and  declamatory 
qualities  of  style.  A  measure  of  naivety  is  indispensable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  any  form  of  art.  But  a  drama  is  not 
merely  a  play  to  be  enacted  ;  it  is  also  a  piece  of  literature ; 
and  a  dramatist,  or  a  student  of  the  drama,  who  speculates 
on  the  means  of  literary  expression  and  the  things  to  be 
expressed  in  dramatic  form,  cannot  long  remain  in  the 
attitude  of  childlike  receptivity  which  Schiller  not  improperly 
expected  of  his  auditors.  A  youth  hears  or  reads  with 
sympathetic  enthusiasm  the  speeches  of  Rudenz  or  Max 
Piccolomini ;  many  a  mature  man  has  found  them  repulsive 
to  hear  and  impossible  to  read.  When  yoimg,  most  of  the 
successors  of  Schiller  on  German  soil  knew  no  higher  ambi- 
tion than  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.     But  Kleist,  Grillparzer, 
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and  Hebbd^  once  they  had  attained  maturity,  departed  from 

Schiller's  ways;  Otto  Ludwig  became  his  most  merciless 

critic ;   and   Hauptmann   inaugurated   his  dramatic   career 

under  the  auspices  of  a  tradition  in  which  Schiller  had  little 

or  no  part,  but  which,  immediately  inspired  by  Ibsen,  goes 

back  through  Ibsen  to  Hebbel.     The  decisive  moment  in 

HebbePs  life,  however,  was  the  moment  of  his  escape  from 

thraldom  to  the  rhetorical  sentimentality  of  Schiller. 

We  run  no  risk  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the 

revelation  that  came  to  Hebbel  through  acquaintance  with 

Uhland's  Sdngers  Fluch.     Almost   any  boy  could  write  the 

verses :  ^ 

**Tugend,  Tochter  beesrer  Welten, 
Schmiickend  mit  dem  schonsten  Lohn, 
Thronend  in  des  Bettlers  Zelten, 
Thronend  auf  des  Kaisers  Thron  ; 
Treue  wandelt  dir  zur  Seite, 
Unschuld  fiihrst  du  an  der  Hand — 
Dir  zur  Bechten  steht  die  Freude, 
Hoffnung  folgt  im  Stemgewand.'' 

And  not  every  boy  could  learn  from  Schiller's  "Freude, 
schoner  Gotterfunken ''  that  warmed-up  ardor  for  abstract 
conceptions  is  not  the  mood  in  which  poetic  ideas  are 
engendered.  Uhland  taught  Hebbel  that  lyrical  poetry 
expresses  feeling  for  objects  and  not  feeling  for  thoughts. 
Werner  has  shown  ^  that  Hebbel  learned  this  lesson  as  early 
as  January,  1831.  Hebbel  did  not  indeed  immediately 
slough  off  the  scaly  rhetoric  in  which  his  lyrical  utterances 
had  glistened ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  first  attempts 
at  dramatic  composition  should  have  been  copied  after  the 
works  of  his  most  popular  predecessor.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  humanly  probable  that  along  with  the  conviction  that 

^HMeU  Werke,  ed.  Werner,  BerL,  1901  fl.,  vn,  14  (1829). 
*  WerkCy  vn,  p.  xl. 
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Schiller  was  not  a  lyric  poet  of  the  highest  type  represented 
by  Uhland^  there  also  came  to  Hebbel  some  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  a  playwright,  many  of  whose  persons  speak  in 
a  strain  so  similar  to  his  lyric  style.  Werner  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  assigning  the  fragments  of  Mirandola  to  the  year 
1830,  and  probably  right  in  the  opinion  that  Uhland's 
influence  deterred  Hebbel  from  completing  this  palpable 
imitation  of  Schiller.* 

Der  Vaiermordy  ein  dramatisches  Nachtgemdldey  written 
apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  has  a  totally 
different  aspect,  and  bears,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  in  the  laconic  treatment,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  The  bastard  Fernando 
unwittingly  shoots  his  &ther,  and  begs  his  mother  to  curse 
the  dead  man,  so  that  he  may  be  no  ordinary  parricide  but 
may  feel  that  he  has  slain  the  seducer  of  his  mother.  The 
confusion  of  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  hero  is  a  genuine 
Kleistian  motif.  To  look  for  any  influence'  of  Schiller's 
Bravi  von  Messina  in  this  quasi-operetta  is  absurd.  The 
short  story,  Der  Brudet^mord^  (printed  December  8,  1831), 
might  with  more  reason  be  derived  from  Kleist's  FamUie 
Schroffensiein ;  and  the  little  pleasantry,  Wie  die  Krdhwinkler 
ein  Gedickt  versiehen  und  auslegen^  (printed  January  9, 1831), 
is  extremely  like  some  of  the  anecdotes  that  Kleist  published 
in  the  Berliner  AbendblaUer. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Hebbel  read  Kleist  before  1835. 
But  it  is  clear  that  he  had  before  then  developed  a  type  of 
mind  very  similar  to  Kleist's,  and  it  is  significant  that  his 
first  independent  and  permanently  valuable  critical  pro- 
nouncement was  a  vindication  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic 

^L.  c,  V,  p.  XV. 

*  Albert  Fries,  Vergleiehende  Studien  zu  HebbeU  FragmerUeny  BerL,  1903, 
7f. 
^WerkCf  vni,  6.  *i6.,  ix,  9. 
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superiority  of  Kleist  to  Theodor  Komer.  Hebbel's  paper, 
V^ber  Theodor  Komer  und  Heinrich  von  Kleist,^  read  before 
the  "  Wissenschaftlicher  Verein  '^  in  Hamburg  on  July  28, 
1835,  IS  a  remarkable  document,  showing  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  drama  than  could  be  predicated  of  any 
other  German  of  that  time  except  Grillparzer.  With  one 
stroke  Hebbel  corrects  the  error  of  an  entire  generation  as 
to  Kleist,  and  he  condemns  Komer  for  precisely  the  reasons 
that  had  led  to  his  abandonment  of  Schiller  :  "  wahrend  .  .  . 
Kleist  alles  hat,  was  den  grossen  Dichter  und  zugleich 
den  echten  Deutschen  macht,  ist  .  .  .  Komer  bloss  dafur 
ergluht."  '  Indeed,  Hebbel  not  only  describes  Komer  as  a 
second  Schiller,  but  in  contrasting  Schiller  with  Goethe  he 
says :  *  "  Schillers  Charaktere  sind  .  .  .  dadurch  schon,  dass 
sie  gehalten  sind,  Goethes  Charaktere  dadurch,  dass  sie  nicht 
gehalten  sind.  Schiller  zeichnet  den  Menschen,  der  in  seiner 
Kraft  abgeschlossen  ist  und,  wie  ein  Erz,  nun  durch  die 
Verhaltnisse  erprobt  wird ;  desw^en  war  er  nur  im  histo- 
rischen  Drama  gross.  Goethe  zeichnet  die  unendlichen 
Schopfungen  des  Angenblicks,  die  ewigen  Modifikationen 
des  Menschen  durch  jeden  Schritt,  den  er  tut;  dies  ist  das 
Kennzeichen  des  Genies  und  es  kommt  mir  vor,  als  ob  ich 
es  auch  in  Heinrich  von  Kleist  entdeckt  habe.'*  By  the 
same  token  that  Hebbel  discovers  this  genius  in  Goethe  and 
Kleist,  he  implies  the  lack  of  it  in  Schiller.  There  are,  I 
think,  other  implied  criticisms  of  Schiller.  Hebbel  calls 
Juranitsch  an  inferior  Max  Piccolomini*  without  thereby 
committing  himself  to  a  high  opinion  of  Max ;  for  although 
we  may  not  assume  that  he  had  already  felt  the  "innere 
Nichtigkeit "  of  the  "  leblose  Schemen,''  Max  and  Thekla,* 

» Werkcy  IX,  31.  »X.  c,  p.  56. 

'L.  c,  p.  31.  */6.,  p.  62. 

^Werke,  xi,  208  (1848). 
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it  is  perhaps  not  too  rash  to  connect  the  words,  "dass  er, 
wie  ein  Wahnwitziger,  schdnen  Phrasen  zuliebe  auf  aUee 
Verzicht  leistet"  (p.  44),  with  Max's  speech,  "Ihr  reisst 
mich  weg  von  meinem  Giuck"  (TFaff.,  2424  ff.).  There  can 
be  no  question  that  what  Hebbel  says  of  the  devdopmenJt 
of  a  dramatic  character :  "  So  ist  es  Sache  des  dramatischen 
Dichters,  der,  wenn  er  seine  Aufgabe  kennt,  sich  bestrebt, 
die  Geschichte  zu  erganzen,  zu  zeigen,  wie  der  Charakter, 
den  er  sich  zum  Yorwurf  gemacht,  geworden  ist,  was  er  ist" 
(p.  49) — is  true  of  Kleist's  Prinz  Friedrich  and  not  true 
of  the  ready-made  heroes  Max  and  Juranitsch ;  and  when 
he  declares  of  Kleist's  drama,  "das  ganze  Stuck  enthalt 
.  .  .  nur  Charaktere,  keine  einzige  Figur"  (p.  40),  he 
differentiates  Kleist's  work  from  Korner's,  but  foreshadows 
also  the  criticism  later  passed  upon  Komer's  model :  "  Den 
dramatischen  Dichter  macht  vor  allem,  wenigstens  in  der 
modernen  Welt,  die  Kunst,  zu  individualisieren,  d.  h,  anf 
jedem  Punkt  der  Darstellung  AUgemeines  und  Besonderes  * 
so  in  einander  zu  mischen,  dass  cins  das  andere  niemals 
ganz  verdeckt,  dass  das  nackte  Gesetz,  dem  alles  Lebendige 
gehorcht,  der  Faden,  der  durch  alle  Erscheinungen  hindurch- 
lauft,  niemals  nackt  zum  Vorschein  kommt  und  niemals, 
selbst  in  den  abnormsten  Verzemingen  nicht,  vollig  ver- 
misst  wird.  Von  dieser  Kunst  besass  Schiller  nun  allerdings 
zu  weuig,  und  wenn  seine  Figuren  zwischen  den  mit  Not- 
wendigkeit  im  Basreliefstil  gehaltenen  Charakteren  der  Alten 
und  den  markigen,  bis  in  die  letzte  Faser  hinab  selbstandig 
gewordenen  Gestalten  der  Neueren  in  der  Mitte  stehen,  so 
war  das   keineswegs   Absicht,   ging  keineswegs,    wie   man 

*  Describing  the  effect  of  the  revelation  thmt  he  owed  to  Uhland,  Hebbel 
noted  as  the  first  and  only  rule  of  art.  '*daa»  sie  .  .  .  an  der  singulareo 
Erscheinung  das  Unendliche  veranjchaulichen  solle.*'  Tp6.,  5.  Jan.,  1836  ; 
ed.  Werner,  i,  p.  29.  I  refer  to  Tolume  and  pag«  of  Werner's  edition. 
T^,  =  Ta^Uckfr;  Br,  =^Br%tft. 
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glauben  konnte,  aus  einem  etwa  in  h5heren  Prinzipien 
begriindeten  Vermittlungsversuch  hervor,  sondern  war  die 
einfaciie  Folge  eiiies  inneren  Mangels/'  ^ 

By  very  nature,  Hebbel  was  closely  akin  to  Kleist. 
Independence,  a  highly  developed  sense  of  individuality,  an 
unabashed  eagerness  to  grapple  with  the  most  baffling 
problems  of  existence,  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
determination  of  the  truth,  originality  that  did  not  halt  at 
the  bounds  of  eccentricity,  fondness  for  the  study  of  life  in 
its  uncommon  and  striking  phases,  and  especially  an  almost 
morbid  preoccupation  with  the  phenomenology  of  sex — all 
of  these  traits  they  had  in  common.  If,  therefore,  Hebbel, 
being  still  a  very  young  man,  had  written  a  drama  in  1835, 
we  should  expect  it  to  show  some  likeness  to  the  dramas 
of  Kleist — ^perhaps  some  traces  of  influence  by  Kleist — and 
should  not  expect  it  to  be  written,  as  Korner's  were,  in 
imitation  of  Schiller.  Hebbel's  first  completed  drama, 
Judith,  dates  from  the  early  winter  of  1839-40.  But  mean- 
while he  had  been  getting  only  farther  and  farther  away 
from  Schiller  as  a  lyric  poet  and  as  a  dramatist.  He  notes 
in  his  diary  that  Schiller  exercises  his  chief  charm  upon  the 
young.^  In  Heidelberg  he  comes  a  thousand  paces  closer 
to  Nature ;  *  he  reads  Shakspere ;  *  he  buries  himself  in 
Goethe;*  he  writes  with  cold-blooded  judicial  precision 
short  stories*  of  concentrated  horror  like  Kleist's;  he  desires 
to  dedicate  a  volume  of  poems  to  Uhland,^  whom  he  calls 
"  diesen  Mann,  den  ich  unter  Deutschlands  lebenden  und — 

»  Werkey  xi,  139  (1848). 

*Tgb,,  14.  Jul.,  1835,  i,  13;  5.  Jan.,  1836,  i,  28. 

*Tgb.,  1.  Jan.,  1837,  i,  105. 

*An  LaeisB,  14.  Jan.,  1836,  J?r.,  i,  65. 

^Tgb,,  28.  Jun.-1.  Jul.,  1836,  i,  37flf. 

^Anna,  IT.,  vni,  229 fif. ;  completed  June  9,  1836. 

^Br,y  4.  Jul.,  1836,  i,  66. 
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Goethe  ausgenommen — auch  toten  Dichtem  am  meisten 
verehre."  *  From  Munich  he  inveighs  against  *^  fine  writ- 
ing : "  "  Der  Teufel  hole  das,  was  man  heutzutage  schone 
Sprache  nennt ;  es  ist  dasselbe  in  der  Dramatik,  was  die  sog. 
sclioneu  Redensarten  im  Leben  sind.  Kattun,  Kattun,  and 
wicder  Kattuu  !  Es  flimmert  wohl,  aber  es  warmt  nicht. 
Das  schreibt  sich  auch  noch,  wie  so  manches  Unwesen,  von 
Schiller  her."  ^  He  defines  poetry :  "  Ich  erachte  sie  [t.  e., 
die  Dichtkunst]  fiir  einen  Geist,  der  in  jede  Form  der 
Existenz  und  in  jeden  Zustand  des  Existierenden,  hinunter- 
steigen,  und  von  jener  die  Bedingnisse,  von  diesem  die 
Grundftiden  erfiisscn  und  zur  Anschauung  bringen  soil. 
Sie  crlose  die  Natur  zu  selbsteigenem,  die  Menschheit  zu 
freiestem  und  die  uns  in  ihrer  Unendlichkeit  uner&ss- 
bare  Grottheit  zu  notweudigem  Leben.  Das  geschieht  freilich 
nicht,  wenn  wir  die  Natur  in  eine  ihr  nicht  gemasse,  sog. 
hohere  Region  hiniiber  filhren  und  z.  B.  sterbenden  Blumen 
unsre  Empfindungen  und  unseren  Trost  unterl^en.  Das 
geschieht  nicht,  wenn  wir  mit  Schiller  des  Menschen  Ange- 
sicht  durch  einVergr(')8serungsglas  betrachten  und  den  Hintem 
entweder  gar  nicht,  oder  durch  ein  Verkleinerungsglas.^^  * 

We  cannot  bound  the  field  of  Hebbel's  prodigious  reading 
in  Munich — his  diaries  and  letters  teem  with  references  to  it. 
Jean  Paul  and  Goethe  stand  out  above  all  others ;  Lessing  is 
not  neglected ;  the  Romanticists,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Lenz,  Seurae,  Gibbon,  Ben  Jonsou,  Scott,  and  many  others 
are  included.  There  are  indications  of  some  attention  to 
Schiller.  Hebbel  apj)ears  to  have  read  the  Geistersehet'  even 
in  Heidelberg.*  The  letters  from  which  I  have  just  quoted 
imply  no  recent  reading  of  Schiller;  on  the  contrary,  they 

^4«  Vos8,  14.  Jul.,  1836,  -Br.,  i,  74. 
*An  Elise,  19.  Dez.,  1836,  Br,,  i,  138. 
^471  Rousseau,  30.  Dez.,  1836,  Tgb,,  i,  98. 
*Tijb.,  14.  Jun.,  1836,  i,  36. 
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lend  color  to  the  presumption  that  the  writer  would  be  little 
inclined  to  read  him.  We  find  Hebbel,  however,  reading  ^ 
A.  W.  Schl^ePs  essay  on  Dante's  Hblle  in  the  third,  and 
Heinrich  Meyer's  Ideen  zu  einer  kunjtigen  Geschichie  der 
Kunst  in  the  second  number  of  Schiller's  Horen,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  he  did  not  omit  Schiller's  Briefe  vber 
die  cisthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen  in  the  same  volume ;  but 
he  makes  no  mention  of  these.  Then  suddenly  he  writes  to 
Elise  :  *  "  Du  wirst  Dich  wundem,  wenn  ich  Dir  sage,  dass 
ich  zwar  noch  nicht  ausfiihrend,  aber  doch  im  Kopf  entwer- 
fend,  an  einer  dramatischen  Komposition  und  zwar — an  einer 
neuen  Jungfrau  voii  Orleans  arbeite.  Die  Schillersche  gehort 
ins  Wachsfiguren-Kabinett ;  der  bedeutendste  Stoff  der  Ge- 
schichte  ist  auf  eine  unertragliche  Weise  verpfuscht.  In 
der  Geschichte  lebt,  leidet  und  stirbt  sie  schon  ;  in  Schillers 
Trauerspiel — spricht  sie  schon.  Oder  kannst  Du  dies  ewige 
Deklamieren  und  Spreizen  aushalten  ?  Ich  hab'  eine  grosse 
Idee ;  der  Himmel  verleihe  mir  Ausdauer  !  Freilich  ist  vor 
einigen  Jahren  an  die  VoUendung  nicht  zu  denken."  A 
month  later  he  writes  to  Elise :  ^  "  Wenn  meine  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  zu  Stande  kommt,  so  werd'  ich  sie  lieber  auf  den 
Scheiterhaufen  als  auf  die  Biihne  bringen.  Ich  verachte  das 
deutsche  Theater  einesteils  recht  sehr,  dann  aber — solche 
Verachtung  soil  bei  Schauspieldichtern  zuweilen  schnell 
vorubergehen — liesse  sich's  gar  nicht  denken,  dass  in  den 
ersten  zwanzig  Jahren  auf  den  Brettern  neben  einem  Schil- 

^Tgb.,  5.  Jan.,  1837,  i,  116  f. 

n7.  Jan.,  1837,  Br.,  i,  145. 

On  January  6,  1837,  Schiller's  Jungfrau  was  played  in  Hamburg ;  d. 
Johannes  Hoffmann,  Schillers  Maria  Stuart  und  Jungfrau  von  OrUans  axf  der 
Hamburger  Biihne  in  den  Jahren  1801-1848,  Greifswald,  1906,  p.  47. 
Hebbel  had  encouraged  Elise  to  go  to  the  theatre  (letter  of  Nov.  29,  1836, 
Br,  I,  123),  and  it  is  possible  that  she  attended  this  performance  and  wrote 
him  about  it. 

•16.  Feb.,  1837,  Br.,  i,  170. 
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IrrHclioii  Stilok  oin  himIoivs,  cias  denselben  Stoff  behandeliey 
fortkiiino.  Ziulom  ist  S<»hiller8  Juugfrau  eine  echte  Theater- 
•luiif^inui ;  mAyvn  diostMu  Pfnii  wiirdc  ein  einfiu^h-edles  Mid- 
(*Ihmi,  dtiM,  iiiu'IkU'iu  (u>tt  diin^h  scinen  schwachen  Arm  dn 
Wuiid(»r  ins  lit'lnMi  ^»nifen,  vor  sich  selbst,  wie  vor  ^em 
dunklcn  (iohoiiniiis,  zuruoksolmuderte,  schlecht  figurieren." 

If  wo  ask  what  put  into  Ilebbel's  head  the  "great  idea" 
for  a  dnunatio  oaniHisition  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  tho  answer  may  hv  tluit  he  suddenly  realized  that  in 
Hi'hiller's  Juncifrnu  this  idem  was  not  expressed— of  such 
HudthMi  fhishos  of  inspiration  his  private  papers  show  reflec- 
tions enoui]:li — it  is  jxissiblo  also  that  the  idea  was  the  fruit 
of  nunlitation  on  the  subjwt  as  treat^nl — or  not  treated — ^by 
8c*hiller ;  it  is  (|uito  eoneeivable,  as  Kuh  suggests/  that  Heb- 
Iwl  lieard  something  about  the  Maid  from  Josef  Gorres.  Heb- 
bel's  w(mls  to  Klise  lav  stress  on  the  historical  character  and 
would  sei»m  to  indicate  that  he  approached  the  subject  from 
that  side,  that  he  had  aequirotl  new  insight  through  the  recent 
acijuisition  of  new  historical  information,  and  looked  back 
ujH)n  S<?hiller*s  play  from  the  vantage  ground  of  supposedly 
superior  wisdom.  We  may  bear  in  mind  his  confession,* 
"  Ich  kann  das  Lieht,  das  m  i  r  leuchten  soil,  recht  gem  bei 
einem  anderen  anziindcn,  obgleich  ich,  wenn  er  nicht  zur 
Hand  wiire,  allenlings  bald  meine  Fiihigkeit,  selbst  Feuer  zu 
schlagen,  entdecken  mochte,"  and  must  yet  say  that  if  at  this 
time  Schiller's  Jungfrau  gave  Hebl)el  any  light  on  the  dra- 
matic |)ossibilities  of  the  subjwt,  tlie  process  was  a  lucus  a 
non  luvendo. 

The  relative  importance  of  Si^.hiller's  drama  and  the  study 
of  historical  sources  in  the  further  development  of  Hebbel's 
"  idea  "  must  appear  from  the  records  of  his  life  and  work 

^Biogr,^  Wien,  1877,  i,  303;  cf.  Tgh.,  L  Jan.,  1837,  i,  106. 
•ry6.,  6.  Jan.,  1837,  i,117. 
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in  Munich,  and  we  must  note  all  of  the  records  that  have 
any  bearing  on  HebbePs  general  attitude  toward  Schiller. 
The  next  things  that  we  find  are  oracular:  "Wiederholen 
alter  Lektiire  ist  der  sicherste  Probierstein  gewonnener 
weiterer  Bildung.  Schillei*s  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  ist  ein 
grosses  Dichterwerk."  *  Whether  the  two  sentences  have 
any  connection  with  each  other  is  altogether  uncertain.  But 
if  they  have,  and  Hebbel  has  revised  his  opinion  after  a  new 
perusal  of  Schiller's  drama,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
^'  Dichterwerk  "  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Elise :  *  "  Es  fallt  mir  ein,  dass 
ich  in  irgend  einem  meiner  Briefe  an  Dich  iiber  Schiller  und 
namentlich  iiber  seine  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  ein  albemes  und 
kindisches  Urteil  geffiUt  habe.  Dies  kam  daher,  weil  ich 
Schiller  in  der  Zeit  meiner  Beife  nicht  mehr  gelesen  hatte 
und  die  Eindriicke,  die  er  auf  mich  als  Knaben  und  jungen 
Menschen  gemacht,  mit  den  Eindrucken,  die  er  uberhaupt 
macht,  verwechselte.  Schiller  ist  ein  grosser  Dichter  und 
die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  ist  ein  grosses  Gedicht.  Doch  gilt 
mein  altes  Urteil  iiber  ihn  in  voller  Ausdehnung  in  Bezug 
auf  seine  lyrischen  Hervorbringungen ;  diese  sind  wirklich 
die  kalten  Friichte  des  Verstandes,  nicht  die  charakteristischen 
Ergiisse  eines  erregten  Gremiits.  Auch  hab'  ich  keineswegs 
den  Gedanken  aufgegeben,  selbst  eine  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
zu  schreiben;  meine  Idee  hat  mit  der  Schillerschen  durchaus 
keiue  Verwandtschaft,  wodurch  sie  nicht  g  e  w  i  n  n  t ,  aber  auch 
nicht  verliert."  In  view  of  HebbcFs  intellectual  honesty 
and  habitual  accuracy  of  statement,  we  may  unhesitatingly 
deduce  from  this  passage  several  important  conclusions:  (1) 
on  January  seventeenth,  1837,  Hebbel  had  not  recently  read 
Schiller's  Jwagfrau]  (2)  before  June  eighteenth,  perhaps 
about  April  first,  he  did  reread  it ;  (3)  his  "  idea,''  having  no 

^Tgb.,  4.  Apr.,  1837,  i,  151. 
» 18.  Jun.,  1837,  J?r.,  i,  216. 
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« 

relation  to  Sohiller'B^  is  not  affected  by  this  rereading ;  (4)  he 
has  not  altered  his  intention  to  write  a  Jwngfrau  von  Orleans] 
(5)  he  feels  that  he  has  done  an  injustice  to  the  poetic  merits 
of  Schiller's  Jungfrau ;  (6)  his  former  opinion  was  one-sided 
and  prejudiced  because,  on  the  one  hand,  he  blamed  Schiller 
for  not  treating  the  subject  as  he  himself  would  have  done, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  laid  too  much  stress  on  defects  of 
outer  form  ;  (7)  his  opinion  of  Schiller's  lyrical  productions 
remains  unchanged  ;  and  (8)  by  "  grosses  Dichterwerk "  he 
means  "  grosses  Gedicht '' — an  idea  germane  to  his  remarks 
about  Thorwaldsen's  Schiller  in  a  letter  to  Amalie  Schoppe.^ 
Be  it  observed,  however,  that  Hebbel,  writing  to  Elise,  **dem 
einfachen  Madchen,"  ^  and  writing  in  a  spirit  of  unusual 
large-heartedness,  might  well  revoke  a  judgment  which  tended 
to  interfere  with  the  nsdVe  enjoyment  of  a  dramatic  work  as 
poetry  without  having  modified  his  own  critical  opinion  of  its 
dramatic  qualities.  He  does  not  call  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
"  ein  grosses  Drama ;"  nor  does  he  give  any  hint  here  of  the 
qualities  which  now  seem  to  him  to  make  it  great  as  poetry. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Hebbel  made  no  further  reference 
to  Schiller's  Jwngfrau  von  Orleans  in  the  diary  or  the  letters 
written  in  Munich.  There  are  indeed  references  to  Schiller 
and  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  On  August  thirteenth,  1837, 
Hebbel  copies  without  comment,  from  Eckermann,  Groethe's 
extraordinary  explanation  of  the  reproof  administered  to 
Johannes  Parricida  by  Tell :  *  "  Es  ist  kaum  begreiflich — 
sagte  Goethe — ^allein  Schiller  war  dem  Einfiuss  der  [I.  von] 
Frauen  unterworfen,  wie  andere  auch."    During  the  ensuing 

^25.  Mai,  1837,  Br.,  i,  209.  The  word  Oedicht  does  not,  of  course,  ex- 
clude the  idea  ''drama''— in  a  letter  to  Amalie  Schoppe,  Hehbel  calls  his 
Judith  "ein  Gedicht,"  J?r.,  25.  Mai,  1840,  ii,  61— neither  does  it  suggest 
dramatic  qualities. 

*Cf.  his  letter  to  Elise  dated  20.  Sept,  1837,  Br,,  i,  227. 

» Tgb. ,  I,  191. 
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months  he  jots  down  general  observations  having  to  do 
with  lyrical  poetry,  and  presupposing  no  recent  reading  of 
Schiller  :  '^AUes  Rasonnement  (und  dahin  gehdrt  doch  auch 
was  Schiller  unter  der  Firma  des  Sentimentalen  als  Poesie 
einschmuggeln  will)  ist  einseitig  und  gewahrt  dem  Geist  und 
dem  Herzen  keine  weitere  Tatigkeit,  als  die  der  einfachen 
Vemeinung  oder  Bejahung ;  '^  ^  and  "  Schiller  in  seinen  lyr. 
Gedichten  hat  eigentlich  nur  Gefiihl  fiir  Gedankeu.  Doch 
haben  seine  Gedichte,  diese  seltsamen  Monstra,  Spiritus 
genug,  um  sich  noch  lange  in  ihrem  eigenen  Spiritus  zu 
erhalten."  *  Then,  on  March  sixth,  1838,  more  than  eight 
months  after  Hebbel,  so  far  as  we  know,. had  said  a  word 
about  Schiller's  Jungfrau^  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  *  "  Die 
Gottheit  selbst,  wenn  sie  zur  Erreichung  grosser  Zwecke 
auf  ein  Individuura  unmittelbar  einwirkt  und  sich  dadurch 
einen  willkurlichen  Eingriff  (setzen  wir  den  Fall,  so  miissen 
wir  ihm  die  korrespondierenden  Ausdriicke  gestatten)  ins 
Weltgetriebe  erlaubt,  kt^nn  ihr  Werkzeug  vor  der  Zermal- 
mung  durch  dasselbe  Rad,  das  es  einen  Augenblick  aufhielt 
oder  anders  lenkte,  nicht  schiitzen.  Dies  ist  wohl  das  vor- 
nehmste  tragische  Motiv,  das  in  der  Geschichte  der  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans  liegt.  Eine  Tragodie,  welche  diese  Idee 
abspiegelte,  wiirde  einen  grossen  Eindruck  hervorbringen 
durch  den  Blick  in  die  ewige  Ordnung  der  Natur,  die  die 
Gottheit  selbst  nicht  storen  darf,  ohne  es  biissen  zu  miissen. 
(Besser  auszufiihren)."  This  supremely  important  para- 
graph may  include  more  than  the  "  idea  *'  confided  to  Elise 
February  ninetenth,  1837,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  develop- 
ment of  that  idea ;  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Maid, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Schiller's  tragedy.    On  the  tenth 

'/6.,  3.  Sept.,  1837,  i,  194. 
»2>6.,  22.  Okt.,  1837,  i,  198. 
»/6.,  I,  216. 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1838,  Hebbel  refers  to  the 
Briefwechsel  zwiachen  Schiller  und  Wilhdm  von  JHumbMt, 
which,  according  to  Werner,*  he  drew  from  the  library  on  the 
twenty-first ;  and  finally  he  says,*  "  Schiller  ist  alles,  was  das 
Individuum  sein  kann,  was  sich  selbst  gibt,  ohne  sich  selbst 
zu  erkennen,  und  in  der  Meinung,  etwas  Hoheres  zu  geben." 

If  we  now  review  this  series  of  utterances  and  endeavor  to 
follow  the  operations  of  Hebbel's  mind,  so  far  as  Schiller  was 
concerned,  during  the  two  years  that  they  cover,  we  perceive 
that  Hebbel  was  at  the  end  of  the  period  more  discriminating, 
fairer,  more  respectful,  more  inclined  to  see  things  as  in 
themselves  they  really  were,  than  at  the  beginning.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  his  real  opinions  underwent  any 
considerable  change,  or  that  he  became  any  less  conscious  of 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Schiller  and  himself. 
At  the  beginning,  he  is  offended  by  Schiller's  "  fine  writing  *' 
and  distorting  idealization.  Before  long,  however,  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  drama  and  a  poem,  between  a  dramatist 
and  a  poet.  As  a  dramatist,  Schiller  fails  to  give  form  to 
ideas  such  as  Hebbel  conceives  ;  his  dramatic  characters  are 
often  mere  mouthpieces  for  lyrical  effusions ;  his  poetry  is 
not  spontaneous  and  original  but  more  or  less  self-conscious, 
as  if  springing  from  the  secondary  source  of  the  understand- 
ing instead  of  a  primary  source  in  the  senses ;  he  is  no  lyric 
poet ;  but  one  must  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  certain  aspects  of 
his  work  because  one  does  not  approve  the  whole,  or  because 
one's  own  genius  sees  things  in  different  relations  and 
expresses  things  with  a  different  purpose  and  with  different 
means ;  Schiller's  works  bear,  all  of  them,  the  stamp  of  a 
great  and  admirable  personality. 

Some  of  Schiller's  works  Hebbel  certainly  read  in  Munich, 
but  they  are  all  but  lost  in  the  mass  of  literature  in  which  he 

'  Tgb.,  I,  305.  «i6.,  2.  Feb.,  1839,  i,  313. 
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delved.  Schiller's  Ivm^gfrau  von  Orkans  may  have  contrib- 
uted something  to  Hebbel's  plan  of  a  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject ;  but  no  less  than  four  other  possible  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  accessible  to  him,  and  of  these,  two  are  known 
to  have  been  in  his  hands.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1837, 
his  friend  Emil  Rousseau  joined  him  in  Munich ;  and  Kous- 
seau  owned  a  copy  of  Rotteck's  WeUgeschichte^  Gottfried 
Arnold's  Unpariheyische  Kirchefa-  und  Ketzer-Hieiorie  has 
a  paragraph  (i,  xv,  v,  §  2)  on  "  die  beriihmte  Johannam 
Darciam  von  Orleans ; "  and  Hebbel  noted  the  title  of  this 
work  in  the  margin  of  his  diary,^  opposite  January  5,  1838. 
On  the  sixth  of  June,  1838,  however,  Hebbel  received  from 
the  library  a  copy  of  Friedrich  SchlegePs  Geachichte  der 
Jwngfrau  von  Orleans,^  immediately  before  or  after  he  had 
written  in  his  diary,*  "  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  ware  als 
Novelle  (h  la  Kleist)  zu  behandeln  ; "  and  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  1838,  he  drew  from  the  library  Die  Jwngfrau  von 
Orleans  by  Guido  Gorres.*  Let  us  recall  the  chronology : 
HebbePs  explicit  references  to  Schiller's  Jungfrau  fall  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  1837.  On  January  17  he  com- 
municates his  "  great  idea  "  to  Elise ;  on  February  15  he  calls 
Schiller's  heroine  a  "  peacock  ; "  about  April  first  he  (proba- 
bly) rereads  Schiller's  play ;  on  April  13  Rousseau  comes  to 
Munich,  perhaps  with  a  Rotteck  already  in  his  possession ; 
on  June  18  Hebbel  calls  Schiller's  di*ama  "a  great  poem." 
In  1838,  he  may  have  read  Arnold,  in  January ;  on  March 
6  he  formulates  the  tragic  motif  in  the  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans ;  in  June,  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Guido  Gorres  are 
in  his  hands,  the  subject  is  still  on  his  mind ;  in  December, 
Schiller  seems  to  him  a  greater  lyric  poet  in  his  dramas  than 
in  his  lyrical  poems. 

>Cf.  Br.,  I,  346.  «2>6.,  i,  205. 

•Berl.,  1802;  cf.  Tgh,,  i,  432.  ^Tgh,,  i,  250. 

*  Regensburg,  1834,  2.  Aufl.,  1835 ;  cf.  Tgft.^  i,  432. 
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In  the  absence  of  incontestable  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
these  facts  would  seem  to  establish  the  conclusion  that 
Schiller  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  development  of  Hebbel's 
"idea"  as  he  had  to  do  with  the  first  conception  of  it, 
Hebbel  was  interested  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  a  historical 
character.  She  was  only  one  of  several  such  characters^ 
that  he  then  thought  of  as  subjects  for  dramatic  treatment. 
Such  were  Napoleon,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  Genoveva  (or  rather  Golo) 
and  Judith — all  of  them  individuals  whose  very  greatness, 
or  particular  fate,  made  them  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
dualism  that  Hebbel  saw  in  every  human  life.  In  his  diary 
he  notes  the  salient  points  of  these  characters.  We  nowhere 
find  any  elaboration  of  plots  like  the  schemes  preserved  in 
Schiller's  private  papers.  Hebbel  discovers  tragic  characters 
in  historians,  such  as  Gibbon.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
impulse  to  write  a  Napoleon  came  from  Grabbe,  whose 
bombast  Hebbel  condemned,  but  from  Maitland,  Las  Cases 
and  O'Meara,  whose  narratives  he  read.  For  the  character 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  Hebbel  could  have  got  little  inspira- 
tion from  Schiller,  in  whose  work  he  missed  significant 
characterization ;  and  the  very  notion  of  treating  this  subject 
in  narrative  form  emphasizes  Hebbel's  concern  for  the 
character  and  his  unconcern  about  the  theatrical  treatment 
of  it  by  Schiller.2 

» a.  Werke,  v,  41  £f. 

*0n  Dec  27,  1841,  Hebbel  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Auch  das  tiefste,  geist- 
reichste  Wort,  was  der  Mensch  spricht,  verweht  und  verliert ....  seine 
BedeutuDg  durch  ein  erzeugtes  zweites  oder  drittes,  nur  er  selbst  dauert 
und  bleibt  Ein  gemeiner  Gedanke,  mochte  man  sagen.  Allerdings,  aber 
ich  wollte,  er  wiirde  noch  etwas  gemeiner,  er  fande  auch  im  Gebiete  der 
Kunst  Anwendung,  dann  wiirde  man  erkennen,  dass  im  Dramatiachea 
selbst  die  schonsten  und  gewichtigsten  Reden,  wie  man  sie  bei  Schiller  auf 
jeder  Seite  findet,  niemals  fiir  Charaktere  entschadigen  konnen.''  ^9^*$ 
II,  127.    For  the  sake  of  oompleteneas  the  three  references  to  Schiller 
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Individual  character,  by  which  a  typical  human  destiny 
is  exemplified,  seemed  to  Hebbel  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career  the  only  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  a 
serious  drama.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  distinguish  the  different 
manifestations  of  character  depending  upon  sex.  It  is  at 
least  suggestive  that  only  a  week  after  the  first  mention  of 
a  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  Hebbel  writes  to  Elise,^  "  Wenn  Du 
einmal  etwas  in  Mark  und  Bein  Dringendes  lesen  willst,  so 
lies  die  Iphigenie  von  Goethe.  Lieber  Junge,  den  es  in  den 
Fiugem  jiickt — ich  bin  kein  solcher,  das  weisst  Du — da 
sieh  hin  und  leme,  dass  es  besser  ist,  die  Finger  abzubeissen, 
als  damit  zu  schreiben.  O,  wenn  man  an  Iphigeniens 
Monolog  kommt : 

'  Vor  meinen  Ohren  tont  das  alte  Lied '  [y.  1718  ff.] 

da  springt  's  Herz  aus  einander."  It  is  perhaps  with  some 
recollection  of  Iphigenie's  words,  "Wie  eng-gebunden  ist 
des  Weibes  Gliick''  (v.  29),  that  on  the  nineteenth  of 
February,  1837,  he  writes  to  Gravenhorst,^  "Fur  dasWeib 
gehort  der  beschrankteste,  der  engste  Kreis.  Fiir  sie  gerinnt 
das  Welt-All  in  einen  Tropfen  zusammen."  In  the  essay, 
tlber  Konier  und  KleUt  (1835),  Hebbel  had  declared,^  "  Das 
Drama  schildert  den  Gedanken,  der  Tat  werden  will  durch 

during  the  year  1839  may  be  here  adduced  from  the  diary  ;  there  are  none 
in  1840.  '^  Schillers  Talent  war  so  gross,  dass  er  durch  die  Unnatur  selbst 
zu  wirken  wusste;*'  3.  Apr.,  1839,  Tgh,,  i,  347.  *' Schillers  Poesie  tut 
immer  erst  einen  Schritt  iiber  die  Natur  hinaus  und  sehnt  sich  dann 
nach  ihr  zuruck ; "  19.  Okt.,  1839,  Tgh.,  i,  385.  *'Wie  soil  die  Liebe 
zum  Echten  sich  aussem,  wenn  nicht  im  Hass  gegen  das  Schlechte  ?  In 
Anlass  des  Gesprachs  iiber  Schiller,  wodurch  die  Kirchenriitin  sich  verletzt 
fand  ;''  30.  D^,  1839,  T^.,  i,  420.  In  this  conversation  Hebbel  seems  to 
have  spoken  with  his  accustomed  impulsive  fierceness,  and  the  good  lady, 
who  doubtless  did  not  understand  his  meaning  at  all,  must  have  thought 
him  a  ''Schillerhasser''  indeed. 

»Br.,  24.  Jan.,  1837,  i,  159. 

» Tgb.j  I,  136.  •  Werke^  ix,  35. 
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HandelD  oder  Dulden."  With  just  ridicule  he  now  says/ 
''  Die  Weiber  aktiv  zu  macheu,  um  sie  zeichnen  zu  kdnnen, 
ist  ein  Kniff  Ijaubes."  His  own  view,  on  the  contrary, 
was,^  "  Durch  Dulden  Tun  :  Idee  des  Weibes." 

Besides  the  Jungfrau  von  Orleans^  Hebbel  conceived  in 
Munich  the  idea  of  the  tragedies  Maria  Magdalene^  Judith, 
and  Gowveva,  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Judith 
(1840),  he  described  how  this  subject  dawned  upon  his 
mind : '  "  Das  Faktum,  dass  ein  verschlagenes  Weib  vor 
2!«eitcn  einem  Helden  den  Kopf  abschlug,  liess  mich  gleich- 
giiltig,  ja  es  emporte  mich  in  der  Art,  wie  die  Bibel  es  zum 
Teil  erzahlt.  Aber  ich  woUte  in  Bezug  auf  den  zwischen 
den  Geschlechtem  anhangigen  grosseu  Prozess  den  Unter- 
schied  zwischen  dem  echten,  urspriinglichen  Handeln  und 
dem  blossen  Sich-Selbst-Herausfordem  in  einem  Bilde  zeich- 
nen, und  jene  alte  Fabel,  die  ich  &st  vergessen  hatte  und 
die  mir  in  der  Miinchener  Gralerie  vor  einem  Gemalde  des 
Giulio  Romano  einmal  an  einem  truben  Novembermorgen 
wieder  lebendig  wurde,  bot  sich  mir  als  Anlehnimgspunkt 
dar,"  There  was,  to  be  sure,  no  Judith  by  Giulio  Romano 
in  Munich  at  that  time,  and  there  are  in  the  diary  no 
references  to  visits  to  the  gallery;  but  Hebbel  may  have 
meant  Domenichino's  Judith  in  the  AUe  Pinakotheky^  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the  allusion  to  a  picture. 
Hebbel's  memory  was  tenacious,  but  he  might  easily  confuse 
the  names  of  two  artists  about  whom  he  knew  little.  In  the 
poem  Ein  Geburistag  auf  der  Reise  (1852)  he  again  testifies 
to  the  conception  of  Judith  in  Munich.*    I  should  be  inclined 

^Tgb.,  6.  Dez.,  1838,  i,  SOL 

« Tgb.,  24.  Feb.,  1839,  i,  338.  »  Werke,  i,  410. 

*Cf.  Werner,  Biogr.,  Berl.,  1906,  107.  Hebbel  was  in  the  Pinakothek 
on  Jan.  1,  1837 ;  cf.  an  Elise,  Br,  I,  150. 

^Werke,  vi,  250 ;  cf.  also  Letter,  23.  Febr.,  1863,  an  Englander,  -Br., 
vn,  303. 
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to  assume  that  the  November  in  question  was  of  the  year 
1 838^  and  should  connect  with  Hebbel's  meditation  on  the 
problem  of  Judith  a  passage  in  the  letter  to  Elise  dated 
November  twentieth  :  *  "  Lest  das  Kdthchen  von  Heilbronn 
von  dem  gewaltigen,  herrlichen,  ungliicklichen  Kleist,  den 
niemand  lobte,  nicht  einmal  Goethe,  was  ihm  Gott  verzeihe. 
Da  ist  reine,  edle  Weiblichkeit  dargestellt,  und  zwar  im 
Kampf  mit  sich  selbst,  nicht  mit  einer  rohen  gemeinen 
Barenseele;  das  ist  der  Triumph  des  Weibes."  Hebbel 
encloses  his  romance,  Schon Hedmg^  (composed  November  7, 
1838),  a  variation  on  the  theme  of  Kdthchen.  Kathchen  and 
Hedwig  are  true  to  their  feminine  nature,  and  by  patience 
triumph  over  obstacles ;  Klara  (in  Maria  Magdalene),  Judith, 
and  Genoveva  represent  the  tragedy  of  womanhood  because, 
for  different  reasons,  obedience  to  their  feminine  instincts  is 
a  challenge  to  fate ;  and  Joan  of  Arc,  as  Hebbel  conceived 
her  character,  was  also  a  pure  and  natural  woman  ^^im 
Kampf  mit  sich  selbst,"  a  woman  whom  &te  raised  far 
above  her  sphere,  and  could  not  then  save  from  destruction. 
In  the  summer  of  1840  Hebbel  wrote  for  Berendsohn's 
Wohlfeilste  Volksbiblioihek  a  prose  Geachickte  der  Jungfrau 
van  Orleans  '—ostensibly  the  work  of  "  Dr.  J.  F.  Franz,'' 
but  none  the  less  characteristic  of  its  real  author.  Hebbel 
compiled  his  material  from  Guido  Gorres*  and  from 
Fouqu^'s  *  Geachichle  der  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  nach  auihen- 
iischen  Urkunden  und  dem  franzosischen  Werke  des  Le  Brun 
de  Charmettes,  Berlin  1826,  although  he  saw  fit  to  make 
no  mention  of  Fouqu6  and  cited  Charmettes  *  as  his  source. 
Since  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  dramatization  of  the 
subject,  this  historical  treatment  of  it  has  much  more  than 

iJ5r.,  I,  360  f.  «  Werkcy  vi,  172.  »  Werke,  ix,  223  £f. 

*An  Elise,  26.  Jul.,  1840,  Br.,  n,  90. 

*Cf.  Werner,  Werke,  ix,  p.  xxvii£f.,  ondBioffr.,  139. 

•  Werke,  ix,  255. 
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intrinsic  importance ;  but  intrinsically  it  is  a  highly  respect- 
able performance,  in  which  Hebbel,  for  all  his  dependence 
upon  his  predecessors  as  to  matters  of  fact,  maintains  no 
little  independence  in  the  weighing  of  evidence ;  and  so 
groups  and  interprets  his  material  as  to  give  a  clear  and 
readable  exposition  of  his  personal  views.  He  admits  that 
Johanna  is  the  most  mysterious  character  in  history/  con- 
ceives her  for  himself,  however,  as  "eine  religios-naive 
[Natur],  bei  der  sich  jeder  Gedanke  in  Anschauung  und 
jedes  Gefiihl  in  Tat  verwandelte." '  Rdigios-naiv  describes 
his  own  attitude  toward  his  subject.  He  expresses  a  reli- 
gious veneration  for  history  as  the  record  and  the  evidence 
of  a  divine  teleology  in  human  affairs,  assuming  divine  inter- 
vention during  great  crises  to  secure  in  fact  a  solution  of 
problems  which  in  idea  were  already  solved.*  He  accepts 
without  question  the  divine  sanction  of  Johanna's  mission, 
representing  her  as  from  first  to  last  filled  with  the  divine 
spirit  and  unhesitatingly  acting  in  accordance  with  its  inspira- 
tion. She  nowhere  denies  her  nature  as  a  simple-minded, 
pure,  and  child-like  maiden,*  whom  God  has  chosen  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  truth  ;  *  and  Hebbel  refuses  credence 
to  his  sources  when  they  attribute  actions  to  her  that  are 
not  in  accord  with  this  character.*  He  dwells  upon  the 
rustic  life  of  her  youth,  which  differed  from  that  of  her 
playmates  only  in  being  more  deeply  rooted  in  religion  than 
theirs,  and  in  bringing  her  ere  long  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  voices  from  on  high.  Thus  she  became  "die 
Auserwiihlte  des  Herrn,  die  mit  Kinderhand  in  die  Speichen 
des  Schicksals  eingreifen  soUte ;  "  ^  and  thereafter  she  lived 
in  and  for  this  idea,  taking  the  unwonted  duty  upon  herself 

^L.  c,  p.  356.  ^Ihid.  »P.  238. 

*a.  pp.  286,  287,  311,  316,  323. 

«*?.  313.  •£.  i^.,  p.  281.  'P.  247. 
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as  a  self-sacrificing  woman/  but  retiring  to  the  closet  of 
her  own  heart  when  duty  was  done ;  *  proving  her  warrant 
by  prophecy  that  became  fulfilled ;  and  leading  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  deeds  that  had  been  despaired  of^ — an 
avenging  angel  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  France,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  woman  who  shuddered  at  bloodshed/ 
and  who  never  killed  a  human  being.^ 

In  the  margin  of  HebbePs  diary  for  April,  1840,  we  find 
the  sentences,*  "  Das  echte  Idyll  entsteht,  wenn  ein  Mensch 
innerhalb  des  ihm  bestimmten  Kreises  als  gliicklich  und 
abgeschlossen  dargestellt  wird.  So  lange  er  sich  in  diesem 
Kreise  halt,  hat  das  Schicksal  keine  Macht  uber  ihn.^' 
They  are  no  less  pertinent  than  the  declaration  of  August 
13,  1840,*  "Zur  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  ist  fur  die  poetische 
Gestaltung  die  Naivetat  der  Schlussel.  Als  der  K5nig  ihr 
nicht  glauben  will :  '  Versiindigt  euch  nicht ;  wenn  ihr, 
^r  den  das  alles  geschehen  soil,  es  nicht  glauben  konnt,  wie 
soil  ich,  die  es  ausfuhren  soU,  es  glauben  ? '  (von  mir).  Als 
sie  gar  fliehen  will  und  die  Stimmen  es  ihr  abraten,  springt 
sie  vom  Turm  herab  und  denkt,  Gott  wird  mich  schon 
unterstiitzen,  wenn  ich  nur  den  Anfang  mache  (historisch)/' 

A  month  earlier,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  work  on  the 
GeschichtCy  Hebbel  wrote,^  "  Was  der  Behandlung  der  Jung- 
frau von  Orleans,  als  Drama,  sehr  entgegen  steht,  ist  der 
erbarmliche  Charakter  des  Konigs,  um  dessentwillen  alles 
geschieht.  Freilich  stehen  die  Volksinteressen  im  Hinter- 
grunde,  aber  als  letztes  Motiv,  der  Konig  ist  das  nachste. 
Schiller  scheint  dies  gar  nicht  gefuhlt  zu  haben.  Dass 
Frankreich  selbstiindig  bleiben,  dass  Gott  ein  Wunder  tun 
musste,  um  dies  zu  veranlassen  :  dies  war  notig,  Veil  von 
Frankreich  die   Revolution  ausgehen  soUte."     Johanna 

» P.  314.  « P.  298.  »  P.  282.  *  P.  329. 

^Tgh.,  u,  34.  •T^.,  n,  58. 

''Tgb.,  27.  Jul.,  1840,  n,  66. 
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incurred  her  fate  because  she  left  the  bounds  of  her  appointed 
and  natural  sphere ;  she  left  them  in  naive  and  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  call  of  duty ;  this  duty  was  to  preserve  the 
French  nationality  in  order  that  France  itself  might  fulfil  a 
mission  to  emancipate  the  modern  world.  Johanna  served  a 
greater  cause  than  she  knew,  or  any  one  could  know  in  her 
time — she,  from  motives  of  pure  altruism,  and  those  whom 
she  led  to  victoiy,  pursuing  as  selfish  and  temporary  ends  the 
objects  of  Eternal  solicitude.  Hebbel  regrets  that  the  Grer- 
mans,  liaving  in  Schiller's  drama  a  sentimental,  unnaturally 
cruel,  and  untimely  weak  Johanna,  have  overlooked  the 
poetry  and  pathos  in  the  life  of  the  real  Johanna  of  history :  ^ 
^'  Ein  beriihmter  deutscher  Dichter,  der  Johanna  zum  Gegen- 
stand  eines  Dramas  machte  und  das  Naive  ihrer  Natur  in 
einem  See  von  Sentimentalitat  ertrankte,  legt  ihr  auf  der 
andern  Seite  einen  formlichen  Trieb  zum  Wurgen  und 
Morden  in  die  Seele,  der  sich  nicht,  wie  es  psychologisch 
gewesen  ware,  bei  dem  Anblick  des  ersten  Bluts,  das  sie 
vergoss,  in  sein  Gegenteil  umwandelt,  sondem  der  sich  erst 
bricht,  als  sie  sich  pl5tzlich,  mitten  im  Gewiihl  der  Schlacht 
und  in  der  Hitze  des  Kampfes,  in  einen  der  Feinde  verliebt. 
Leider  ist  dies  Drama,  in  Deutschland  wenigstens,  bekannter 
geworden,  als  Johannas  wirkliche  Geschichte,  die  dasselbe 
doch  an  echter  Poesie,  wenn  Poesie  anders  im  Erfiissen  des 
Kerns  der  Dinge  und  nicht  im  hohlen  Uberpinseln  der  Wahr- 
heit  mit  idealer  Schminke  besteht,  unendlich  iibertrifil." 

A  critic  who  believes  firmly  in  the  essential  difference 
between  the  modern  drama  and  that  of  Schiller,  Dr.  O.  E. 
Lessing,  has  said^  that  Die  Jv/ngfrau  von  Orleans  comes 
nearer  in  idea  to  meeting  Hebbel's  requirements  than  any 
other   of  Schiller's   plays.     In    its   more   obvious  aspects, 

1  Oeachichte,  Werkcy  ix,  267. 

'  OriUpiirzer  und  das  neue  DramOy  Munchen,  1905,  p.  154. 
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Schiller's  idea  is  this :  a  young  peasant  girl,  miraculously 
inspired  to  arouse  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  a  disin- 
tegrated nation,  becomes  in  her  o^vn  person  the  incarnation 
of  the  categorical  imperative  "  for  God  and  our  native  land." 
She  encourages  the  timid,  unites  the  estranged,  and  leads 
armies  to  victory.  Called,  however,  to  mortal  hatred  of 
the  enemies  of  France,  she  proves  unequal  to  her  task  of 
exterminating  them  all,  by  yielding,  shortly  before  her  goal 
is  reached,  to  the  natural  feminine  instinct  of  love  for  one 
of  these  enemies.  Conscious  that  this  yielding  is  a  betrayal 
of  her  trust,  she  cannot  defend  herself  against  the  charge 
that  the  trust  itself  was  no  divine  commission ;  for  she  feels 
guilty  and  must  atone,  even  though  her  guilt  is  not  that 
alliance  with  the  devil  of  which  she  is  accused.  She  departs 
in  shame,  but  is  privileged  to  return,  and  by  dying  on  the 
field  of  battle,  she  gives  the  ultimate  and  convincing  proof 
of  absolute  devotion  to  a  cause  which  through  her  very 
sacrifice  is  seen  to  be  divine.  With  true  dramatic  instinct, 
Schiller  seized  in  this  subject  the  opportimity  of  treating 
in  typical  persons  the  constituent  elements  of  the  two  great 
nations  contending  for  mastery  in  France,  dwelling  espe- 
cially upon  the  representatives  of  the  diflferent  social  classes 
among  the  French,  and  showing  how  Johanna  first  brought 
them,  even  the  King,  into  true  relations  to  the  national 
ideal.^  The  eflfective  manipulation  of  battle-scenes  had  now 
become  second  nature  to  him.  If,  however,  we  look  a  little 
below  the  surface,  we  see  that  however  much  attention 
Schiller  gave  to  the  action,  the  characters,  and  their  his- 
torical setting,  his  real  interest  in  the  subject  was  not  in  the 
history,  nor  in  the  persons  and  their  doings,  but  in  the  fate 
of  Johanna  as  illustrating  in  a  new  sphere  '^das  Los  des 
Sch5nen  auf  der  Erde."     Johanna  comes,  as  it  were,  from 

^  a.  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  Schiller,  Munchen,  1905,  527  ff. 
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another  world  to  ennoble  and  uplift  this  world^  and  her 
experience  is  that  of  every  saint  and  prophet :  she  must 
first  overcome  incredulity ;  for  a  brief  season  she  is  extolled 
as  the  bringer  of  success ;  but  hard  hearts  turn  away  from 
her  when  success  is  won^  and  no  champion  arises  to  defend 
her  from  the  accusations  of  well-meaning  but  unintelligent 
error ;  so  that  she  can  establish  the  truth  only  by  becoming 
a  martyr  to  it. 

It  was  only  with  reference  to  this  less  obvious  aspect  of 
Schiller's  idea  that  Hebbel  could  later  say/  "  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  ist  Schillers  hochste  bewusste  Konzeption."  In 
still  another  respect,  however,  Hebbel  saw* — likewise,  so 
far  as  we  know,  later  than  in  the  period  to  which  this  paper 
is  limited — that  Schiller's  idea  included  a  sense  of  the 
tragic  in  individual  life  similar  to  his  own  conception  of 
tragedy :  Johanna  performs  her  miracles  and  feats  of  arms 
as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  power ;  she  shudders  to  resign 
herself  to  this  service,  but  having  once  entered  upon  it,  is 
no  longer  herself;  hence  her  unnaturalness  is  no  reproach 
to  her  but  is  an  act  of  Providence,  like  all  her  acts  committed 
in  His  name.  Such  a  situation,  however,  is  jx)tentially 
tragic  in  the  case  of  any  human  being.  From  the  pinnacle 
to  which  an  individual  has  been  lifled  so  far  above  his 
natural  station  a  fall  is  easy  and  a  single  misstep  means 
death :  so  that  even  the  particular  fault  of  Johanna — to 
which  Hebbel  never  became  reconciled,  and  for  which 
Schiller  indeed  made  scant  preparation  in  the  previous  expo- 
sition of  her  character — ^has,  as  a  fiiult,  human  and  natural, 
a  certain  symbolical  significance.  The  willingness  of  the 
spirit  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the  inadequacy  of 
human   nature   to   the   demands   of  a  superhuman  task — 


^Tgb,,  13.  Feb.,  1860,  m,  353. 
^Werke,  xi,  283  ff.  (1849). 
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specifically,  the  failure  of  a  woman  to  subordinate  her 
womanhood  to  the  exactions  of  an  ideal,  be  it  never  so  lofty 
and  all-compelling :  this  was  genuinely  tragic. 

Whatever  we  may  hold  Hebbel's  opinion  of  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  to  have  been  in  the  decade  under  discussion — ^and 
it  is  fair  to  leave  questions  of  style  and  external  form 
entirely  out  of  account — there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  poets  was  caused  by  an 
aboriginal  difference  in  point  of  view.  Schiller's  tragedy 
may  be  said  to  be  a  variation  on  the  theme.  Das  Ideal  und 
das  Leben.  If  Hebbel  had  written  a  Jungfrau  von  Orleans j 
its  theme  would  have  been  Das  Leben,  Hebbel  would  have 
been  less  philosophical,  and  also  more  philosophical  than 
Schiller :  he  would  have  taken  a  simpler  proble^i,  but  would 
have  solved  it  the  more  convincingly  by  first  reducing  it  to 
its  lowest  terms.  The  idea  of  Schiller's  play  is  not  unlike 
the  idea  of  Grillparzer's  Sappho,  Both  Johanna  and  Sappho 
betray  the  ideal  by  yielding  to  the  insistent  demands  of  life. 
But  neither  Schiller  nor  Grillparzer  debates  his  problem  in 
its  simple  and  inevitable  forms.  Sappho  comes  to  grief 
because  she  happens  to  fall  in  love  with  the  wrong  man ; 
and  the  cause  of  Johanna's  downfall  appears  to  be  scarcely 
less  accidental.  Schiller  shifted  the  question  of  Johanna's 
fate  from  the  ground  of  conflict  between  life  and  duty  to 
the  ground  of  the  conventional,  not  to  say,  trite  conflict  of 
love  and  duty.  Hebbel  would  have  made  no  such  shift, 
Schiller's  Johanna  perishes  because  she  momentarily  proved 
unfaithful  to  her  task.  Hebbel's  would  have  perished 
because,  though  faithful,  she  was,  as  a  human  being,  unequal 
to  it ;  because  life  and  the  conditions  of  life  do  not  permit 
such  a  perversion  of  individuality,*  even  to  secure  divine 

*Cf.   "Einen   Menschen  zum  blossen  Mittel  herabzuwiirdigen  :  argste 
Sunde."     Tgb.,  Sommer,  1839,  i,  363. 
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ends,  and  the  very  Providence  that  blessed  her  above  women 
must  in  so  doing  compass  her  destruction. 

How  Hebbel  would  have  represented  the  tragic  fieite  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  he  has  given 
us  ample  evidence  of  what  he  would  have  represented.  In 
the  prose  history  she  is  the  victim  of  an  unscrupulous  self- 
interest  which  would  be  petty  if  it  were  not  so  monstrously 
cruel.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII  she  besought 
him  for  leave  to  return  home,  now  that  her  mission  was 
accomplished ;  but  he,  fearing  that  with  her  all  good  luck 
would  forsake  him,  persistently  refused  to  grant  her  request.^ 
And  so,  with  uncomplaining  obedience,  she  remained.  The 
king  raised  her  to  the  nobility,  as  if  seeking  by  these  worldly 
honors  to  atone  for  the  selfishness  which  had  retained  her 
against  her  will  in  his  court.  She  continued  to  accompany 
his  armies,  with  varying  success,  until  finally  taken  captive 
by  the  English,  who  had  long  sought  to  capture  her  away 
from  the  French  for  the  same  reason  that  the  King  of  France 
had  desired  to  keep  her,  namely,  as  a  hostage  of  fortune. 
She  is  unfairly  tried  and  illegally  condemned,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that,  by  putting  her  out  of  the  way  as  a  witch, 
the  English  may  discredit  her  miracles  already  performed 
and  prevent  the  repetition  of  them ;  and  the  chief  conspirer 
against  her  is  the  rebellious  and  revengeful  bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  who  satisfied  a  personal  grudge  at  the  same  time  that 
he  capped  the  climax  of  his  treason  to  France.  The  king 
whom  she  had  crowned  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  save  her  from 
her  enemies  while  there  was  yet  time.  His  subsequent 
review  of  the  proceedings  in  accordance  with  which  she  had 
been  sentenced  and  executed,  exonerated  her  but  did  not 
exculpate  him. 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  this  series  of  fects  Hebbel 

>  P.  309. 
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furnished  in  his  diary  on  March  sixth,  1838  :^  Providence, 
to  attain  a  great  object,  allowed  itself  a  direct  and  capricious 
interference  with  the  established  laws  of  life.  The  great 
object  to  be  attained  was  the  preservation  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  means  to  this  end  was  the  miraculous  inspi- 
ration of  a  maiden.  The  maiden  so  inspired  was  able  to 
give  for  a  while  a  new  direction  to  a  great  force  in  the  world. 
She  counteracted,  she  could  not  annihilate  this  force ;  for  it 
was  a  force  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  individual 
existence,  namely,  the  centrifugal  force  of  self-assertion,  pri- 
vate interest,  in  a  word,  the  individualistic  impulse,  which 
led  in  France  to  anarchy  and  discord,  and  which  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  temporarily  guided  into  the  channel  of  a  collect- 
ivistic  ideal.  This  ideal  realized,  the  forces  of  self-interest 
reasserted  themselves  in  another  form,  and  the  Maid  was 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  them.  Providence  itself  could 
not  save  her  from  this  fate.  Providence  does  not  abrogate 
its  laws ;  it  can  at  most  suspend  their  operation ;  and  they 
act  all  the  more  swiftly  and  ruthlessly  when  the  suspension 
is  removed.  Inconspicuous  stability  as  a  small  fraction  of  the 
great  whole  is  the  state  of  safety  in  human  society.  But  the 
individual  w^ho  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  station  as  a  frac- 
tion exposes  himself  to  danger.  His  excess  may  be  an 
exaggeration  of  egotism,  and  the  forces  of  the  whole  promptly 
suppress  this  disturbance  of  the  social  equilibrium.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  immolate  himself  in  a  cause,  he  may 
attempt  to  make  of  his  personality  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty.  But  this  very  altruism  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  whole  an  exaggeration  of  the  ego ;  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  idea  of  existence,  is  an  offence 
against  the  individual  which  no  less  tragically  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  safety,  the  permanency  of  individual  form 
and  life. 

^  Tgb,,  I,  216 ;  cf.  tuprOf  p.  321. 
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Furthermore,  the  instrument  in  this  case  was  a  woman. 
Any  human  being  would  have  felt  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  respoDsibilities  of  such  an  exalted  office,  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  consequences  of  human 
frailty,  might  at  any  moment  have  made  the  horrifying 
discovery  that  the  motives  of  this  or  that  act  of  self-sacrifice 
were  not  unmixed  with  personal  and  selfish  impulses.  But 
in  a  woman  the  contrast  between  the  person  and  the  instru- 
ment was  still  greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  man. 
"Durch  Dulden  Tun ''  was  Hebbers  "  Idee  des  Weibes''  ^— 
and  the  Iphlgenie  that  he  admired  so  much  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient illustration  of  this  self-evident  proposition.  Iphigenie 
restores  her  brother  to  sanity,  and  converts  a  whole  bar- 
barian nation,  not  so  much  by  what  she  does  as  by  what 
she  refuses  to  do.  Her  patient  upholding  of  a  standard  of 
right  conduct  is  more  potent  as  an  example  than  any  active 
measures  that  she  could  have  taken  would  have  been  as  an 
inducement.  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the  contrary,  was  called  to 
take  active  measures  as  unfeminine  as  they  could  possibly 
be  :  "ein  Tun,  was  doch  kein  Handeln  ist;  "*  and  the  more 
efiective  her  action,  the  wider  the  gap  would  have  become 
between  her  character  as  an  instrument  and  her  real  self  as  a 
woman. 

As  I  have  said,  we  cannot  construct  the  tragedy  that 
Hebbel  had  in  mind,  however  certain  we  may  be  as  to  his 
conception  of  it.  That  the  subject  so  conceiv^ed,  without  a 
shadow  of  such  "  guilt "  as  Schiller  found  indispensable,* 

» Tyb.,  24.  Feb.,  1839,  i,  338 ;  cf.  supra,  p.  328. 

^Tgb.y  24.  Nov.,  1839,  i,  404:  "In  der  Judith  aseichne  ich  die  Tat 
eines  Weibes,  also  den  argsten  Kontrast,  dies  Wollen  nnd  Nicht-Konnen, 
dies  Tun,  was  doch  kein  Handeln  ist.'' 

'Schiller's  unconditional  apologist,  L.  Bellermann,  writes  in  SekiUen 
Dramerij  Berlin,  2d  ed.,  1898,  ii,  p.  284  :  **Dem  Verfasser  [Vilmar]  ist 
also  keiue  Ahnung  davon  aufgegangen,  dass  ohne  Johannas  Liebe  zu 
Lionel  fiir  Schiller  schlechthin  kein  Motiv  gewesen  ware,  sein  Stuck  iiber- 
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contained  all  the  elements  that  he  needed^  is  abundantly 
proved  by  his  Agnes  Bemauer,  The  very  innocence  and 
morality  of  Agnes  is  her  undoing.  As  the  mistress  of  Al- 
brecht  she  could  have  lived  unmolested  ;  but  as  his  wife  she 
was  a  menace  to  the  state.  To  be  sure,  it  was  easier  for 
Hebbel  to  make  the  fate  of  Agnes  appear  tragic,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  most  enlightened 
collective  conscience,  personified  in  Herzog  Ernst ;  but  I 
doubt  not  that  Hebbel  could  have  given  to  the  death  of  Joan 

haapt  zu  schreiben."     And  again  (p.  288),  ''Wohl  jeder  Leser  hat  die 

unmittelbare  Empfindong,  dass  der  Punkt,  der  diesen  hier  veranschaa- 

lichten  Schicksalsgang  za  einem  tragischen  macht,    in  der  Lionelsoene 

Hegt." 

In  mj  opinion,  Bellermann  here  goes  too  far.     Schiller  appreciated  the 

tragic  content  of  the  situation  in  which  a  woman  is  also  an  instrument  of 

prophecy.     Cf.  in  his  poem  Kasaandra  (1802)  these  lines  of  the  prayer  to 

Apollo : 

'*Nimm,  o  nimm  die  traur'ge  Klarheit, 

Mir  vom  Aug'  den  blut'gen  Schein  1 

Schrecklich  ist  es,  deiner  Wahrheit 

Sterbliches  Gefass  zu  sein/' 

For  dramatic  purposes,  indeed,  Schiller  does  seem  to  have  needed  the 
motif  of  love  for  Lionel ;  but  we  may  distinguish  between  the  idea  as  such 
and  the  particular  terms  in  which  Schiller  expressed  it  in  this  play,  be- 
tween the  tragic  content  of  the  situation  and  the  motif  of  the  action. 

M.  Evers,  in  his  pamphlet.  Die  Tra^  in  SchHUrs  Jungfrau  von  Orleam 
in  neuer  Auffassungy  Lpz.,  1898,  maintains  that  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
action  is  to  be  found  in  the  scene  with  Montgomery ;  that  Johanna's  guilt 
consists  in  exceeding  from  personal  motives  the  limits  of  her  commission, 
first  by  taking  active  part  in  the  slaughter  of  the  English,  and  then  further 
by  falling  in  love  with  Lionel.  This  idea,  the  inability  of  Johanna  the 
person  to  make  of  herself  an  impersonal  instrument,  is  closely  allied  to 
Hebbel' 8  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  have  been  Schiller's. 

In  Percy  MacKaye's  Jeanne  (TAre,  New  York,  1906,  the  tragic  motif  is 
a  doubt  in  the  divine  commission,  which  temporarily  disconcerts  the 
heroine.  Jeanne  is  restored  to  faith  when  she  sees  that  d'Alen^on,  a 
sceptic  and  lover,  has  been  converted  to  belief  in  her  sanctity.  Such  a 
motif  involves  a  conflict  more  to  Hebbel' s  mind  than  the  conflict  in 
Schiller's  Jungfrau. 
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a  similar  oollectivistic  sanction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  it  was  an  individualistic  intrigue.  Here 
as  elsewhere  death  would  have  been  the  full  measure  of 
devotion,  the  ultimate  and  most  potent  example  of  patience. 
It  was  therefore  not  because  of  insuperable  difficulties  that 
Hebbel  did  not  carry  out  his  plan  for  a  new  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  The  chief  reason  was  probably  that,  although  he 
did  not  immediately  abandon  the  plan,  he  had  meanwhile 
found  another  subject  in  which  the  same  situation  was  still 
more  strikingly  exemplified,  and  in  which  the  chief  person 
was  a  woman  to  the  full  extent  of  her  being.  Virginity  is 
a  state  in  which  the  diffisrence  between  the  sexes  is  only 
partially  developed.  After  Judith,  a  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
would  have  been  a  kind  of  anti-climax.  In  none  of  Heb- 
bel's  tragedies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  heroine  a  maid. 

That  Judith  was  an  elder  sister  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Hebbel 
makes  clear  in  his  exposition  of  the  tragic  motif  in  Judith:  ^ 
"  Meine  gauze  Tragodie  ist  darauf  basiert,  dass  in  ausser- 
ordentlicheu  Weltlagen  die  Gottheit  unmittelbar  in  den 
Gang  der  Ereignisse  eingreift  *  und  ungeheure  Taten  durch 
Menschen,  die  sie  aus  eigenem  Antrieb  nicht  ausfuhren 
wiirden,  voUbringen  lasst.  Eine  solche  Weltlage  war  da, 
als  der  gewaltige  Holof  [ernes]  das  Volk  der  Verheissung, 
von  dem  die  Erlosung  des  ganzen  Menschengeschlechts  aus- 
gehen  sollte,^  zu  erdriicken  drohte.  Das  Ausserste  trat  ein, 
da  kam  der  Geist  uber  Judith  und  legte  ihr  einen  Gedanken 
in  die  Seele,  den  sie  (darum  die  Scene  mit  Ephraim)  erst  fest 
zu  halten  wagt,  als  sie  sieht,  dass  kein  Mann  ihn  adoptiert, 
den  nun  aber  auch  nicht  mehr  das  blosse  Gottesvertrauen, 
sondem  nach  der  Beschaffenheit  der  menschlichen  Natur, 


^Tgb.,  23.  Apr.,  1840,  ii,  38. 
»Cf.  Tgb.,  6.  Mare,  1838,  i,  216,  tuproy  p.  321. 

•Of.  *•  Weil  von  Frankreich  die  Revolution  ausgehen  sollte,"  2>6.,  27. 
Jul.,  1840,  II,  55,  suprcLf  p.  331. 
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die  niemals  ganz  rein  oder  ganz  unrein  ist^  zugleieh  mit  die 
Eiteikeit  ausbrutet.  Sie  kommt  zum  Holof [ernes],  sie  lemt 
den  ^  ersten  und  letzten  Mann  der  Erde '  kennen,  sie  f iihlt, 
ohne  sich  dessen  klar  bewusst  zu  werden^  dass  er  der  einzige 
ist,  den  sie  lieben  konnte,  sie  schaudert,  indem  er  sich  in 
seiner  ganzen  Grosse  vor  ihr  au&ichtet,  sie  will  seine  Ach- 
tung  ertrotzen  und  gibt  ihr  gauzes  Geheimnis  preis,  sie 
erlangt  nichts  dadurch,  als  dass  er,  der  vorher  schon  mit  ihr 
spielte,  sie  nun  wirklich  emiedrigt,  dass  er  sie  hohnend  in 
jedem  ihrer  Motive  missdeutet,  dass  er  sie  endlich  zu  seiner 
Beute  macht  und  ruhig  einschlafl.  Jetzt  fiihrt  sie  die  Tat 
aus,  sie  fiihrt  sie  aus  auf  Gottes  Geheiss,  aber  sie  ist  sich  in 
dem  ungeheuren  Moment,  der  ihr  gauzes  Ich  verwirrt,  nur 
ihrer  personlichen  Griinde  bewusst ;  wie  der  Prophet  durch 
den  Samaja,  so  wird  sie  durch  ihre  Magd,  durch  die  einfach- 
menschlichen  Betrachtungen,  die  diese  anstellt,  von  ihrer 
Hohe  herabgestiirzt ;  sie  zittert,  da  sie  daran  erinnert  wird, 
dass  sie  Mutter  werden  kann.  Es  konmit  ihr  aber  auch 
schon  in  Bethulien  der  rechte  Gedanke :  wenn  die  Tat  von 
Grott  ausging,  so  wird  er  sie  vor  der  Folge  schutzen  und  sie 
nicht  gebaren  lassen ;  gebiert  sie,  so  muss  sie,  damit  ihr 
Sohn  sich  nicht  zum  Muttermord  versucht  fiihle,  sterben, 
und  zwar  muss  sie  durch  ihr  Volk  den  Tod  finden,  da  sie 
sich  f  iir  ihr  Volk  als  Opfer  dahingab.  Das  Schwanken  und 
Zweifeln,  worin  sie  nach  ihrer  Tat  versinkt,  konnte  sie  allein 
zur  trag.  Heldin  machen,  auch  kdnnen  und  diirfen  solche 
Zweifel  gar  nicht  ausbleiben,  da  der  Mensch  selbst  in  den 
Armen  eines  Gottes  nicht  aufhort,  Mensch  zu  sein,  und  da 
er,  sobald  der  Gott  ihn  losliisst,  augenblicklich  in  die  rein 
menschlichen  Verhaltnisse  zuriicktritt  und  nun  vor  dem 
Unbegreiflichen,  was  von  ihm  ausgegangen  ist,  erbebt,  ja 
erstarrt.''  A  still  fuller  explanation  of  this  last  point 
Hebbel  gave  in  another  place :  ^   "  Eine  Kritik,  die  nicht 

»2>6.,  3.  Apr.,  1840,  n,  26. 
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zum  Kern  meiDes  Werks  darchdraDge,  k5nnte  firagen^  wie 
Judith  durch  eine  Tat,  die  Gott  durch  seinen  Propheten 
verkiindigte,  und  dadurch  zur  Notwendigkeit  stempelte,  in 
ihrem  Gremut  vemicbtet  werden  konne;  sie  konnte  hierin 
einen  Widerspruch  erblick^n.  Aber  hier  wirkt  der  Fluch, 
der  aaf  dem  gesamten  Geschlecht  niht ;  der  Mensch,  wenn 
er  sich  auch  in  der  heiligsten  B^eisterung  der  Gottheit  zum 
Opfer  weiht,  ist  nie  ein  ganz  reines  Opfer,  die  Siindengeburt 
bedingt  den  Siindentod,  und  wenn  Judith  auch  in  Wahrheit 
fiir  die  Schuld  aller  fallt,  so  fallt  sie  in  ihrem  Bewusstsein 
doch  nur  fiir  ihre  eigene  Schuld.  Hieran  aber  knupfl  sich 
der  Schluss  des  Stucks  in  seiner  unbedingten  Notwendigkeit. 
Die  Wage  nmss,  weil  keine  irdische  Ausgleichung  denkbar 
ist,  in  beiden  Schalen  gleich  schweben,  und  der  Dichter 
muss  es  unentschieden  lassen,  ob  die  unsichtbare  Hand  uber 
den  Wolken  noch  ein  Gewicht  hineinwerfen  wird,  oder 
nicht." 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  cull  from 
Hebbel's  numerous  later  references  to  his  drama  further 
elucidations  of  the  central  idea  or  of  particular  details,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  play  as  a  whole  already  given  by  Werner.^  My  purpose 
is  to  present  materials  for  comparison.  I  have  wished  to 
show,  first,  in  what  sense  Hebbel's  conception  of  the  tragedy 
of  Judith  was  the  ultimate  development  of  his  conception 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  secondly,  in 
what  relation  HebbePs  Judith  stands  to  Schiller's  Jungfrav, 
von  Orleans,  Hebbel  was  himself  aware  of  the  novelty  of 
his  dramas  :  ^  "  Ihr  Unterscheidendes  liegt  wohl  darin,  dass 
ich  die  Losung,  die  andere  Dramatiker  nur  nicht  zu  Stande 
bringen,  gar   nicht  versuche,  sondern,  die  Individuen    als 

*  WerkCf  I,  p.  ix  ff.,  and  Biogr,,  126  fit. 
*Tgb.,  26.  Okt.,  1846,  n,  73. 
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nichtig  uberspringeDdy  die  Fragen  immer  unmittelbar  an  die 
Gottheit  anknupfe."  He  was  aware  of  the  originality  of 
his  ^^  ideas/'  and  he  had  himself  in  mind  when  he  addressed 
to  modem  dramatists  in  general  the  precept,  "  Nur  wo  ein 
Problem  vorli^t,  hat  eure  Kunst  etwas  zu  schaffen."  ^  His 
constant  problem  was  to  show  how  the  elemental  forces  of 
life  operated  to  produce,  to  animate,  and  to  destroy  a  given 
individual  character,  and,  in  depicting  the  fate  of  that  char- 
acter, to  debate  the  sanction  of  institutions,  customs,  laws, 
and  conditions  that  determined  for  it  the  forms  of  life  and 
death.  He  sought  fate  in  character,  and,  doing  justice  to  the 
infinite  changes  caused  in  character  itself  by  reaction  upon 
its  momentary  environment,  he  created  persons  of  a  highly 
complex  individuality,  and  nevertheless  demonstrated  in 
each  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  facts  of  life.  Schiller's 
dramas  are  symbols  of  life  as  it  manifests  itself  in  forms 
already  developed  and  established.  From  his  exalted  station, 
as  the  heir  of  the  culture  of  ages,  Schiller  saw  the  great 
things  of  life  in  their  true  perspective  and  their  right  rela- 
tions. But  Hebbel,  standing  closer  and  looking  deeper,  saw 
"  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine." 

For  better  or  worse,  Hebbel's  plays  are  different  from 
Schiller's;  and  in  spite  of  some  crudeness  of  execution, 
Judith  is  an  irrefutable  declaration  of  independence.  Wit- 
kowski  says,*  "  Die  Judith  darf  das  erste  modeme  Drama 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  genannt  werden,  weil  hier 
zuerst,  unbekiimmert  um  die  kunstlerische  Uberlieferung,  der 
Ausdruck  des  eigentiimlichen  Wesens  der  Gegenwart  in 
einem  entsprechenden  dramatischen  Stil  versucht  wurde." 
Schiller  treated  a  similar  subject  in  the  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans,  and  in  this  play  he  came  nearest  to  an  idea  like  Heb- 

*  Vorwort  tur  Maria  Magdalene  ( 1844  ),  Werkcy  xi,  45. 
^Iku  deutdche  Zhxifna  d,  19,  Jahrh.f  Lpz.  [1904],  p.  52. 
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bel's.  But  with  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  form  of  Schil- 
ler's JuiigfraxL  Hebbel  was  dissatisfied^  and  I  hope  to  have 
shown  the  great  antecedent  improbability  that  Schiller's 
Juiigfrau  in  any  way  aflTected  the  conception  of  HebbeFs 
Jxidith,  Hebbel,  it  is  true,  recognized  the  merits  of  com- 
position in  Schiller's  tragedy.  Nevertheless,  the  argument 
must  be  more  conclusive  than  any  that  has  yet  been  brought 
forward,*  if  we  are  to  believe  that  even  in  the  disposition 
of  his  matter  he  was  directly  influenced  by  Schiller. 

William  Guild  Howard. 


^Cf.  £.  O.  Eckelmann,  SchUlers  Einfluss  auf  die  Juffenddramen  HMeh 
[Ottendorfer  Memorial  Series  of  Germanic  Monographs,  i,  New  York, 
1906],  and  my  review  of  this  work  in  Modem  Language  Notes,  June,  1907. 

The  latest  monograph  on  Hebbel,  a  study  by  Arthur  Kutscher  entitled 
Friedrieh  Hebbel  als  KriHker  dea  Dramas,  Berl.,  1907,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  discussion  of  the  relations  between  Schiller  and  Hebbel. 


XII.— CHATEAUBRIAND'S  AMERICA.' 
Arrival  in  America  and  First  Impressions. 

One  or  two  generations  ago,  when  every  novel  was  in  two 
volumes  and  serious  works  filled  a  shelf  or  so,  our  fathers 
or  grandfathers  may  have  read  Chateaubriand.  To-day  the 
Americans  who  read  French  works  usually  confine  them- 
selves to  writers  earlier  or  later  than  he.  Yet  Chateaubriand 
was  the  first  European  author  to  make  America  the  scenei 
and  the  Indian  the  subject  of  his  romances.  Moreover,  he 
claims  to  have  seen  a  large  part  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  he  asserts  that  he  lived  in  the  huts  of  the  savages ; 
and  he  describes  the  aborigines,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  country 
from  Niagara  to  Natchez. 

His  description  of  America  was  not  received  without  * 
question  in  France,  and  he  replied  in  1805  *  to  his  critics  by 
saying  that  Atala  might  be  a  poor  production,  but  that  all 
travelers  who  had  visited  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  agreed 
that  in  it  American  nature  was  painted  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  "  If  the  pictures  had  lacked  truth,"  he  asks, 
"  would  they  have  succeeded  among  a  people  who  could  say 
at  each  step  :  '  These  are  not  our  rivers,  our  mountains,  our 
forests?*  Atala  has  returned  to  the  wilderness  and  her 
fatherland  has  recognized  her  as  a  veritable  child  of  soli- 
tude." In  Les  Natchez  ^  he  says  that  he  has  been  a  faithful 
historian  of  the  country  and  customs  of  the  Natchez. 

*The  following  works  of  Chateaubriand  have  been  examined  in  con- 
nection with  this  article :  Atala,  JRenif  Lcb  NcUchez  ( (Euvres  eompUtes  de 
Chaieavhriandy  Paris,  1S59-1S62,  Fume,  Jouvet  et  Cie,  vol.  v :  Romans  et 
Pohies  diverse)  ;  Voyage  en  Amh-iqibe  (CEuvreSy  vol.  ix  :  Voyages  et  MiUxnges 
litihaires);  Mhnoires  d^  Outre-tombe  (Paris,  6  vols.,  LeGrand,  Troussel  et 
Pomey). 

^  Preface  to  first  edition  of  Atala.'^  »P.  634. 
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In  the  course  of  time  an  American  did  call  in  question 
Chateaubriand's  pictures  of  the  New  World.  In  1827  a 
writer  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review  ^  declined  to  receive 
Atala  as  a  veritable  child  of  American  solitude  or  to  be- 
lieve that  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  ever  saw  Florida  or 
Louisiana ;  but  this  single  anonymous  article  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  protest  from  the  United  States ;  and  as 
America  tacitly  accepted  the  portrait^  the  cavilings  of  the 
French  critics  were  silenced. 

Recently  the  subject  has  been  revived  in  France.  Mr. 
Joseph  B6dier  has  made  a  careful  study'  of  Chateaubriand's 
travels,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  the  time  spent  in 
the  United  States,  five  months,  and  under  the  conditions  of 
travel  then  existing,  the  journey  Chateaubriand  declares  he 
took  would  have  been  impossible.  Mr.  B^ier  also  points 
out  in  various  earlier  works '  incidents  and  descriptions  that 
tally  strangely  with  many  which  Chateaubriand  offers  as 
his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Madison  Stathers,  who  has  lived 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  should  be  competent  to  deal 
with  the  parts  of  Chateaubriand's  studies  treating  of  that 
region,  also  goes  over  the  ground  in  his  thesis  for  the 
doctorate,*  and  maintains  that  the  journey  could  have  been 
completed  in  the  time  and  under  the  conditions  given. 
While  admitting  many  inaccuracies  in  Chateaubriand's  treat- 

» December,  1827,  p.  460. 

*  Andes  eritiques,  Paris,  1903,  pp.  127-294. 

'Fran9oi8  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  Histoire  ei  DSscription  gSniraU  de  la 
NouveUe- France^  Paris,  1774 ;  Wm.  Bartram,  Troiods  through  North  and 
South  Oaroliruif  Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  Country^ 
Philadelphia,  1791,  London,  1792,  etc  ;  Jonathan  Oarver,  Traxeh  to  the 
Interior  Paris  of  North  America,  London,  1778  ;  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  Histoire 
de  la  Louisiane,  Paris,  1758  ;  J.  K  Bonnet,  Les  tkats-Unis  d'AmSriqrue  d  la 
fin  du  XVJIIe  SiMe,  Paris,  1796. 

*  Chaieavbriand  et  VAmirique,  Grenoble,  1905. 
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ment  of  animal  life,  Mr.  Slathers  defends  his  Indians  and 
his  American  flora. 

Finally  Mr.  E.  Dick,  in  an  article  entitled  Qudquss 
Sources  ignories  du  "  Voyage  en  Amirique,'^  ^  brings  to  light 
two  further  works  ^  as  the  source  of  most  of  the  authentic 
descriptions  for  which  Mr.  B^er  is  unable  to  account, 
notably  the  descriptions  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  of  the 
country  between  Albany  and  Niagara.  He  also  shows  that 
the  Voyage,  which  Chateaubriand  pretends  to  have  written 
before  1800,  must  have  been  composed  after  1824.' 

Since  Chateaubriand's  "  paintings,"  as  he  is  fond  of  call- 
ing his  descriptions  of  America,  have  been  anew  arousing 
discussion  in  France,  some  of  them  may  prove  interesting 
to  those  Americans  who  have  forgotten  the  brilliant  colors 
of  his  canvas  or  are  too  busy  to  turn  aside  from  the  rush 
and  whirl  of  modem  life  and  watch  him  while  with  the 
large  leisure  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  deliberately  spreads 
before  us  the  green  and  gold,  rose-color  and  carmine  of  his 
America. 

Fran9ois  Auguste  de  Chateaubriand,  Chevalier  de  Com- 
bourg,*  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  sailed  from 
St.  Malo  for  America  on  the  brig  Saint-Pierre.  He  came 
endowed  with  a  dreamy  disposition,  a  florid  imagination, 
and  a  plan  to  discover,  alone  and  unaided,  the  Northwest 
Passage.  His  financial  resources  were  limited  and  he  had 
never  before  been  out  of  France,  but  these  considerations 
did  not  daunt  him.  He  burned,  he  says,  to  throw  himself 
into  an  enterprise  for  which  he  had  no  preparation  save  his 

^  Retme  (VHistoire  ItUh-airt,  1906,  pp.  22S-245. 

'  J.  C.  Beltrami,  La  D6eouverte  des  Sottrcea  du  Misaissippif  New  Orleans, 
1824  ;  Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie,  History  of  the  Fur  Trade^  London,  1801. 

*The  Voyage  was  published  in  1827. 

*  He  inherited  the  title  of  viscoant  a  short  time  later  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  executed  during  the  French  BeTolution. 
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imagination  and  his  courage.  His  plan  was  to  cross  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific  shore  above  the  Gulf  of  California 
anil  to  follow  the  coast  all  the  way  around,  **  reentering  the 
United  States  by  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Canada." 
*'  In  case  of  success,"  he  continues,  "  I  should  have  had  the 
honor  of  conferring  French  names  on  unknown  r^ions,  of 
endo\nng  my  country  with  a  colony  on  the  Pacific,  of  carry- 
ing away  from  a  rival  power  the  rich  trade  in  furs,  and,  by 
putting  Fnince  in  possession  of  a  shorter  way  to  India, 
of  preventing  its  being  opened  by  that  rival  power."  ^ 

Emerson's  advice  :  "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  "  would 
have  been  superfluous  here.  This  young  man  had  hitched 
his  to  a  comet,  with  the  precaution,  as  will  presently  appear, 
of  not  making  the  harness  too  fast. 

The  Saint-Pierre  brought  also  several  Sulpician  priests 
and  seminarists  who  came  to  Baltimore  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Abb6  Nagot  to  found  St.  Mary's,  the  first  great 
Catholic  seminary  in  the  United  States.  In  the  archives  of 
the  seminary  is  a  manuscript  life  of  the  Reverend  A.  Gamier, 
which  mentions '  that  Chateaubriand  was  a  passenger  on  the 
brig  and  adds  that  he  "often  joined  the  priests  and  semi- 
narists and  even  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  their 
pious  exercises.  Father  Nagot  granted  his  petition,  but,  as 
Chateaubriand  read  with  excessive  emphasis,  reminded  him 
that  such  a  tone  was  not  conducive  to  piety.  From  that 
time  he  did  not  show  the  same  eagerne&s  to  assist  in  the 
exercises,  though  he  continued  to  join  the  party.  His 
conversation  even  had  a  bad  effect  on  one  of  the  students, 
who  later  made  but  a  short  stay  at  St.  Mary's." 

Chateaubriand  sj)eaks  of  the  Abb6  and  his  companions  as 
ftllow-travelers,  and  refers  to  the  student,  Francis  Tullock, 

*  JI|j"*NtWrf«,  vol.  I,  p.  388. 

*|y,  1^20.    The  author  of  this  life,  which  was  written  in  France,  is 
^t^  cixviu    I  am  indebted  for  this  extract  to  the  Reverend  A.  Bojer. 
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who  afterward  left  the  order.  He  omits  the  AbWs  reproof, 
but  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  sometimes  wearied  of 
the  other  passengers,  and  says  that  his  retreat  when  he 
wished  to  avoid  them  was  the  top  of  the  mainmast,  up 
which  he  climbed  lightly  amid  the  applause  of  the  sailors, 
and  sat  dominating  the  waves.  ^ 

The  day  they  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a  boat  was 
sent  ashore  for  provisions  and  water.  Chateaubriand  landed 
and  passed  through  a  little  wood  of  balsams  and  Virginia 
cedars,  where  he  observed  cardinal  birds  and  mocking  birds, 
to  a  building  which  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of  English 
farm-house  and  Creole  cabin.  Herds  of  cows  were  grazing 
around,  and  black,  striped,  and  gray  squirrels  were  playing 
in  the  clearings.  Blacks  were  sawing  wood  and  whites 
cultivating  tobacco.  The  gate  was  opened  by  a  young 
negress  "  almost  naked  and  of  surpassing  beauty  .  .  .  like  a 
young  night."  ^  Mr.  Stathers  points  out  that  black  squirrels 
are  rare  in  that  section  and  that  the  three  kinds  do  not  play 
together. 

They  bought  provisions  and  returned  to  the  brig,  which 
proceeded  to  the  "  roadstead  and  port  of  Baltimore.'*  "As 
we  approached,"  he  says,  "the  water  grew  narrower  and 
was  smooth  and  motionless.  We  seemed  to  be  ascending  an 
indolent  stream  bordered  with  avenues.  Baltimore  appeared 
as  if  at  the  head  of  a  lake.  Opposite  the  city  rose  a  wooded 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  buildings  were  beginning  to  arise. 
We  moored  at  the  quay  of  the  port  and  I  slept  on  board, 
not  going  ashore  till  next  morning,  when  I  took  my  baggage 
and  went  to  lodge  at  the  inn."*     Chateaubriand  does  not 

*  Mimoire8f  I,  p.  367. 

'  Mhnoiresy  i,  p.  370 ;  Voyage,  p.  48. 

'  MhnoireSf  i,  p.  370 ;  Voyoffe,  p.  48.  The  Baltimore  newspepen  of 
1791,  beyond  noting  the  arriyal  of  the  Saint-Pierre,  have  no  record  touch- 
ing the  presence  of  Chateaubriand  in  the  dtj. 
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give  the  date  of  the  landing,  but  the  records  of  the  semi- 
nary show  it  to  have  been  the  tenth  of  July. 

Baltimore  is  described  as  a  "  pretty  little  Catholic  city/' 
where  society  and  manners  strongly  resembled  those  of 
Europe.*  This  comprehensive  statement  is  the  result  of  one 
day's  observation,  for  he  left  on  the  stage-coach  for  Phila- 
delphia at  four  o'clock  on  the  second  morning  after  his 
arrival  in  Baltimore,  traveling  over  a  road  "traced  rather 
than  made.''^  Mr.  Stathers  thinks  this  criticism  of  the 
highway  from  Baltimore  to  the  capital  too  severe  ;  but  roads 
in  America,  even  to-day,  are  often  a  painful  surprise  to 
visitors  from  the  Old  World. 

The  Chevalier  found  the  aspect  of  Philadelphia  cold  and 
monotonous,  and  comments  on  the  lack  in  Protestant  America 
of  great  works  of  architecture,  a  lack  which  he  attributes  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Protestantism,  he  says,  hav- 
ing neither  age  nor  imagination,  has  rarely  elevated  those 
domes,  those  aerial  naves,  those  twin  towers  with  which  the 
ancient  Catholic  religion  has  crowned  Europe.  No  monument 
in  Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  rises  above  the 
mass  of  walls  and  roofs.  The  eye  is  saddened  by  the  dead 
level.* 

Chateaubriand  professed  himself  disappointed  by  the  evi- 
dences of  wealth  and  dissipation  he  found  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States.  He  expected  in  a  republic,  he  says,  the 
severity  of  the  earliest  Roman  manners.  The  Quakers 
sepecially  incurred  his  displeasure  on  account  of  their  com- 
mercial spirit.  Their  sisters  and  daughters  found  more 
favor  in  his  eyes,  and  he  admits  that  the  Quakeresses  with 
their  gray  dresses,  their  uniform  little  bonnets,  and  their 
pale  faces,   were  beautiftil.     Later  he   relents   toward   the 

^  Mhnoires,  i,  p.  375. 

*  Mhnoirfif  i,  p.  376 ;  Voyage,  p.  48. 

^MhnoireSf  i,  p.  375;  Voyage,  p.  49. 
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Quakers  and  ascribes  the  harshness  of  his  first  judgment 
to  his  political  disappointment.^ 

Washington,  he  says,  was  not  in  Philadelphia  when  he 
arrived,  and  he  waited  for  a  fortnight  according  to  the 
Voyage f^  or  a  week  according  to  the  MSmoires,^  to  see  him 
and  present  the  letter  of  introduction  which  he  brought 
from  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie.  This  nobleman  had  fought . 
for  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolution  and  was  known  in 
America,  according  to  Chateaubriand,  as  Colonel  Armand.* 

Mr.  B^er  doubts  the  reality  of  the  visit  to  President 
Washington,  of  whose  absence  from  Philadelphia,  at  the 
period  during  which  Chateaubriand  says  he  was  waiting  at 
that  place,  there  seems  to  be  no  record.  The  description 
of  Washington's  house  and  of  his  manner  of  receiving 
Chateaubriand  seem  to  him  hardly  probable.  I  have  been 
able,  however,  to  find  conclusive  evidence  that  the  letter 
of  introduction  existed  and  was  presented,  for  an  examina- 
tion of  Washington's  papers,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  revealed  it  on  file,  endorsed  in  Washington's 
hand  :  "  From  General  Armand,  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie." 
While  the  fact  that  Washington  received  the  letter  does  not 
prove  that  he  saw  Chateaubriand,  it  renders  it  at  least 
probable.     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

La  RouErie,  22d  March,  1791. 

Mr.  le  Chevalier  de  Combonrg,  a  nobleman  of  the  State  of  Brittany  and 
a  ueighbourg  of  mine,  is  going  over  to  North  America.  The  purpose  of 
that  journey,  I  presume,  is  to  inrich  his  mind  by  the  active  contemplation 
of  such  a  moving  and  happy  country  and  to  satisfy  his  soul  by  seeing  the 
extraordinary  man  and  thoees  respectable  citizens  who,  led  by  the  hand  of 
virtue  through  the  most  difficult  contest,  have  made  their  chief  counsellor 


*  Mhnoires,  I,  p.  377 ;  Voyage,  p.  50. 

» P.  50.  » I,  p.  377. 

^He  entered  the  American  army  as  a  colonel  but  was  afterward  made 
brigadier-general. 
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of  her  in  establishing  and  enjoying  their  liberty — his  relations,  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  regard,  desire  me  to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  your 
excellency.  I  do  it  with  pleasure,  because  that  gentleman  has  allways 
appeared  to  me  to  have  a  good  right  to  the  commendable  reputation  which 
he  does  enjoy — he  is  a  man  of  wit  and  much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  by  the 
cultivation  of  that  natural  gift. 

Our  political  affairs  in  this  pari  of  the  world  are  in  the  most  deplorable 
situation — loyalty,  good  sense,  firmness,  seems  to  be  banished  from  our 
unhappy,  and  perhaps  more  guilty,  country  —  the  compassion  of  god 
almighty  is  the  only  resource  which  remain  to  us ;  But  I  am  sure  he  is 
just,  and  of  course  I  fear  his  mercy  will  be  only  felt  long  after  his  severity. — 
May  France,  by  her  present  condition,  be  now  and  in  all  future  times  a 
tremendous  instance  for  all  peoples  on  earth  of  the  great  risk  and  destruc- 
tion which  threaten  nations,  when  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  and 
physical  circumstances,  instead  of  wisely  and  slowly  reforming  abuses  and 
repairing  breachs  made  to  their  constitution,  they  confide  the  oversetting 
of  the  whole  into  the  hands  and  at  the  discretion,  of  ambition,  avarice, 
ignorance,  caprices,  and  of  all  the  private  interest  which  follow  of  course — 
may  your,  dear  g^n^ral,  follow,  while  this  world  will  last,  the  impulsion 
given  her  by  your  great  heart,  your  incomparable  wisdom,  and  by  that 
candour  which  so  well  characterize  the  present  generation  of  North 
America. — I  have  been  honored  in  January  last  with  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  October  1789 — Mr.  du  Moustier  is  not  the  speedyest  nor  the  most 
faithfull  messenger  in  europe — but  at  this  time,  it  appears  essential  to 
theses  men  to  counterpoise  with  all  their  liability  the  conveniency  and 
inconveniency  of  all  their  steps ;  even  that  of  delivering  up  a  letter 
directed  from  a  free  country  to  a  lover  of  that  country  who  reside  in  our. — 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  here  to  lady  Washington  the  best  homage  of  my 
respect — I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  most  profound  impression  of 
that  sentiment 

Sir 

Your  Excellency's 

the  most  humble  and  obedient  and  faithfull  servant 

Abmaitd. 

G.  Washington  president  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.' 


'  Department  of  Manuscripts :  Letters  to  Washington,  vol.  76  (1790), 
p.  210.  This  is  the  last  of  a  number  of  letters  from  the  Marquis  preserved 
among  Washington's  papers,  where  it  was  found  in  April,  1905.  Thanks 
are  due  Mr.  Worthington  Ford,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  for  his  kind 
help  in  locating  it. 
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On  going,  says  Chateaubriand,  to  present  the  letter,  he 
found  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Romans.  A  young  servant 
girl  opened  the  door  of  a  little  house  much  like  its  neighbors, 
and  preceded  him  through  a  narrow  corridor  into  a  parlor. 
There  were  no  guards,  no  valets.  "I  was  not  moved; 
neither  grandeur  of  soul  nor  that  of  fortune  awes  me.  I 
admire  the  first  without  being  crushed  by  it;  the  second 
inspires  me  rather  with  pity  than  with  respect.  The  face 
of  man  will  never  trouble  me.''  * 

In  a  few  moments  General  Washington  entered,  "tall, 
with  a  calm  and  cold  rather  than  a  noble  air."  The  young 
man  presented  his  letter  and  Washington,  on  seeing  the 
signature,  exclaimed  :  "  Colonel  Armand."  Chateaubriand 
then  explained  the  object  of  his  journey  and,  on  Washington's 
seeming  astonished,  said  with  a  little  vivacity:  "But  it  is 
less  diflBcult  to  discover  the  Northwest  Passage  than  to 
create  a  people  as  you  have  done."  "Well,  well,  young 
man  "  was  Washington's  comment,  and  these  are  the  only 
words  of  his  that  Chateaubriand  records.  They  were  perhaps 
the  only  ones  he  found  a  chance  to  say ! 

Chateaubriand  says  he  dined  with  Washington  the  next 
day,  but  his  account  of  the  occasion  relates  only  to  the  key 
of  the  Bastille  which  Washington  showed  him  and  which 
aroused  his  indignation  against  the  Parisian  mob. 

On  the  day  following  he  went  to  New  York,  "a  gay, 
populous,  and  commercial  city,"  and  thence  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Boston  "  to  seek  there,  as  afterward  at  Sparta,  the 
tomb  of  those  warriors  who  died  to  obey  the  holy  laws  of 
their  fiitherland."  ^  Beyond  this  allusion  to  Lexington  he 
has  nothing  to  say  about  Boston,  and  even  Mr.  Stathers 
doubts  the  probability  of  the  pious  pilgrimage. 

After  his  return  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Chateaubriand 

^  JIfimoireSf  I,  p.  378.  '  Mimoires,  i,  p.  390, 
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was  impatieut  to  continue  his  journey.  "It  was  not  the 
Americans  I  came  to  see^  but  something  more  in  accord  with 
the  habitual  order  of  my  ideas.  I  burned  to  throw  myself 
into  an  enterprise  for  which  I  had  no  preparation  but  my 
imagination  and  my  courage."  ' 

His  plan  had  met  with  no  encouragement  in  Philadelphia; 
and  some  one  having  given  him  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Swift  in 
Albany,  who  traded  with  the  Indians,  he  proceeded  thither, 
he  says,  by  packet  boat  up  the  Hudson.  He  maintains, 
however,  a  silence  about  the  Palisades,  which  seems  strange 
in  this  ardent  admirer  of  nature. 

This  Mr.  Swift,  when  Chateaubriand  explained  what  he 
wished  to  do,  objected  that  such  a  journey  could  not  be 
made  without  assistance  and  without  recommendations  to  the 
English,  American,  and  Spanish  posts;  that,  if  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pass  safely  through  so  many  "  solitudes,'* 
he  would  reach  glacial  regions  where  he  would  perish  of 
cold  and  hunger ;  that  to  fit  himself  for  such  an  enterprise 
he  must  first  learn  the  Indian  languages  and  live  among  the 
hunters  and  trappers.  Then,  after  four  or  five  years,  he 
might,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  government,  pro- 
ceed on  his  mission.  Chateaubriand  says  that  these  words 
displeased  him  and  that  if  he  had  followed  his  own  inclina- 
tions he  would  have  set  off  straight  for  the  Pole,  but  that  he 
yielded  and  asked  Mr.  Swift  to  find  him  a  guide  and  two 
horses  to  take  him  to  Niagara  and  Pittsburg.  From  the 
latter  place  he  meant  to  descend  the  Ohio  river  and  collect 
ideas  useful  for  his  further  projects.  A  guide  was  engaged, 
horses  were  bought,  and  the  eighteenth  century  knight  set 
out  on  his  quest'  How  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  river  was 
to  aid  in  his  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  and  the 
Pole,  beyond  the  experience  and  power  of  endurance  result- 
ing from  travel  through  a  wild  country,  he  does  not  explain. 

^  MimoireSf  i,  p.  388.  '  MimoireSf  i,  p.  392 ;  Voyage^  p.  55. 
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The  Wilderness. 

The  Chevalier  de  Combourg,  on  his  way  from  Albany  to 
Niagara,  sometimes  found,  he  says,  little  villages  built  by 
the  colonists  or  solitary  houses  in  clearings  by  the  road  side ; 
but  the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness.  After 
he  had  passed  the  Mohawk  and  entered  the  virgin  forest  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  "  intoxication  of  independence."  He  ran 
from  tree  to  tree,  to  right  and  left,  crying  :  "  Here  there  are 
no  more  roads,  no  more  cities,  no  more  monarchy,  no  more 
republic,  no  more  president,  no  more  king,  no  more  men." 
He  gave  himself  up  to  "  acts  of  the  wild,"  which  made  his 
astonished  guide  doubt  his  sanity.  In  the  midst  of  these 
exercises  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  shanty  and  the  first 
savages  he  had  ever  beheld  :  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
smeared  like  sorcerers,  half  naked,  with  ravens^  feathers  in 
their  hair  and  rings  through  their  noses.  A  little  French- 
man, powdered  and  curled,  in  an  apple-green  coat  and  a 
drugget  waistcoat,  with  cravat  and  cuffs  of  muslin,  scraped 
a  pocket  violin  and  taught  these  gentle  Iroquois  to  dance. 
They  paid  for  their  lessons,  the  dancing-master  explained, 
in  beaver  skins  and  bear  hams.  He  greatly  praised  their 
lightness  and  in  speaking  of  them  always  said  :  "  These 
savage  gentlemen  and  ladies."  "  Was  there  not,"  exclaims 
Chateaubriand,  "something  overwhelming  to  a  disciple  of 
Rousseau  in  this  introduction  to  savage  life  by  a  ball 
which  a  scullion  of  General  Rochambeau  gave  to  Iroquois 
Indians  ? "  *  This  reference  to  himself  as  the  disciple  of 
Rousseau  is  a  key  to  the  character  of  Chateaubriand's  savages 
and  indicates  the  source  to  which  he  went  for  some  of  his 
local  color. 

He  bought  a  complete  outfit  from  the  Indians — two  bear 

*  Mhnoire$f  i,  p.  394. 
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skins,  "one  for  a  demi-toga,  the  other  for  a  bed."  It  is 
interesting  to  contemplate  this  outfit  to  be  used  in  New 
York  in  midsummer.  He  added  to  his  new  costume,  he 
says,  the  red  cap,  jacket,  belt,  hom,^  and  shoulder  belt  of 
the  coureurs  de  bois.  His  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  his 
appearance  suggested  "  the  savage,  the  hunter,  and  the 
missionar}\"  ^ 

He  tells  us  of  going  badger  hunting  with  these  Indians 
and  some  coureurs  de  bois  and  of  finding  no  badgers,  but  of 
killing  lynxes  and  musk  rats.  The  women  went  along  to 
carry  the  provisions.  It  seems  strange,  as  Mr.  Stathers 
suggests,  that  lynxes  and  musk  rats,  which  are  hunted  only 
for  their  fur,  should  be  killed  in  summer  when  the  fur  is 
not  good. 

In  the  MSmoires  ^  Chateaubriand  says  that  these  Indiftns 
were  the  first  he  saw;  in  the  Voyage*  however,  he  states: 
"The  first  savage  we  met  was  a  young  man  who  walked 
before  a  horse  on  which  was  seated  an  Indian  woman,  deco- 
rated (par6e)  after  the  manner  of  her  tribe."  This  is  odd. 
All  the  Indian  men  of  our  time  would  have  been  themselves 
seated  on  the  horse,  with  the  squaw  walking  behind,  deco- 
rated, after  the  manner  of  her  tribe,  with  whatever  there 
was  to  carry. 

Chateaubriand  and  his  guide  stopped  to  rest  on  the  shore 
of  the  "  Lake  of  the  Onandagas."  They  built  a  bower  of 
boughs  and  used  their  saddles  for  pillows  and  their  cloaks 
for  covering.  Wandering  about  examining  plants  and  watch- 
ing birds,  Chateaubriand  came  to  a  little  valley  in  which 
was  "  the  wretched  cabin  of  a  savage."  This  savage  was  a 
woman  and  her  lean  cow  was  being  beaten  and  driven  out 

'  Mr.  Stathers  is  in  error  when  he  comments  that  the  hunter's  horn  is  not 
used  in  the  United  States.  It  was  and  is  still  used  for  calling  the  pack  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

*  Mhnoires,  i,  p.  397.  » I,  p.  394.  *  P.  56. 
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by  three  white  men  who  brought  five  or  six  fat  cows  to 
pasture  in  the  field.  After  the  men  had  gone  away,  Chateau- 
briand approached  the  poor  Indian  woman,  his  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  gave  the  Indian  word  of  greeting.  The  woman 
made  no  answer — ^possibly  she  did  not  understand  Chateau- 
briand's "Indian."  He  then  continued  in  English  and 
learned  that  the  field  had  belonged  to  her  husband,  now 
dead,  and  that  the  whites  were  accustomed  to  drive  her  cow 
out  and  graze  their  cattle  on  her  land.^  A  family  that 
claimed  a  special  field  and  kept  a  cow  in  it,  and  a  squaw 
living  alone,  separated  from  her  tribe,*  must  have  been  as 
rare  among  the  Onandagas  as  were,  among  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  All^hanies,  those  tame  bears  and  otters  we  shall 
presently  see  taking  part  in  Indian  feasts. 

From  his  bower  of  boughs  Chateaubriand  went  to  visit 
the  chief  of  the  Onandagas.^  In  the  Voyage  *  he  says : 
"The  sachem  was  an  old  Iroquois  in  all  the  rigor  of  the 
word:  the  tradition  of  ancient  times  and  the  usages  of 
the  desert  survived  in  his  person.  His  ears  were  cut,  a 
pearl  hung  from  his  nose,  his  face  was  streaked  with  various 
colors,  and  on  top  of  his  head  was  a  little  tuft  of  hair.  He 
wore  a  blue  tunic,  a  mantle  of  skin,  a  leather  belt,  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  and  moccasins.  His  arms 
were  tattooed  and  he  held  a  string  of  beads  in  his  hand.'' 
Here  the  old  warrior  is  fully  equipped,  but  in  the  MimoireSj^ 
he  says :  "  The  '  old  gentleman,'  as  the  English  accounts 
never  fail  to  call  the  sachem,  wears  only  a  feather  or  fish 
bone  in  his  nostrils,  and  sometimes  covers  his  head,  shaved 
and  round  like  a  cheese,  with  a  three-cornered  hat." 

*  MeinoireSy  I,  p.  400. 

^  Oq  the  communal  system  prevailing  among  the  Indians,  see  Fisk,  The 
Discovery  of  America^  vol.  I,  pp.  61-78. 

'  Beltrami  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  chief  of  the  Onandagas ;  see 
Dick,  /.  c,  p.  240. 

♦P.  60.  »i,  p.  403. 
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Eight  or  nine  leagues  from  Niagara  the  travelers  spent  a 
night  with  some  Indians  who  were  on  the  march.  The 
Chevalier  and  his  companion  sat  at  their  fire  and  roasted 
ears  of  com  for  supper.  The  next  morning  the  Indians 
went  on  their  way,  the  women  carrying  the  babies  suspended 
from  their  shoulders  in  furs. 

At  an  Indian  village  nearer  Niagara  the  babies  were  himg 
in  nets  to  the  branches  of  trees.  In  this  village  the  children 
obeyed  no  one  but  their  mothers.  They  never  quarreled 
nor  fought;  were  never  noisy,  mischievous,  nor  peevish. 
**  They  had  the  air  of  something  serious  like  happiness,  noble 
like  independence.^'  If  one  of  them  cried  for  something 
that  his  mother  had  not,  she  told  him  to  go  and  take  it. 
When  he  found  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  this,  he 
forgot  it.  The  girls  had  the  same  liberty  as  the  boys,  bat 
stayed  more  with  their  mothers,  who  instructed  them  in 
household  duties.  When  one  of  them  behaved  badly  her 
mother  threw  a  few  drops  of  water  in  her  face  and  said : 
"You  dishonor  me."  This  reproach  was  rarely  made  in 
vain.* 

When  the  sun  grew  hot  at  midday  and  Chateaubriand  sat 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin  with  some  of  his  hosts,  one  of 
them  called  to  the  little  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  sun 
that  it  would  "  eat  their  heads ; "  they  must  come  out  of  it 
and  go  to  sleep.  They  answered  :  "  That  is  true,''  and  went 
on  playing.  Then  the  women  came  and  one  showed  hominy 
in  a  wooden  bowl ;  another  a  favorite  fruit ;  a  third  unrolled 
a  mat  to  lie  on.  They  called  the  obdurate  troop,  joining  to 
each  name  a  word  of  tenderness.  Instantly  all  the  children 
flew  to  their  mothers,  and  each  one  carried  away  her 
struggling  son,  who  ate  in  the  maternal  arms  what  had 
just  been  given  him.' 

*  Mhnoires,  I,  p.  415.    Mention  of  this  custom  may  be  found  in  Charleyoix. 
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All  this  would  do  for  an  eclogue^  and  the  scene  might  be 
laid  equally  well  in  the  gardens  of  Fontainebleau,  the  forests 
of  Arden,  or  the  fields  of  Arcadia. 

The  traveler  now  reached  Niagara  and  proceeded  to  look 
at  the  falls.  Not  content  with  the  view  from  above,  he 
wished  to  see  the  cataract  from  below.  The  Indian  ladder 
which  was  formerly  there  was  broken,  he  says,  so,  in  spite 
of  his  guide's  remonstrances,  he  climbed  down  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height  to  within  forty 
feet  of  the  bottom.  There  he  hung  by  his  hands  till  he 
fell,  landing  on  a  ledge  half  an  inch  from  the  abyss.  One 
arm  was  broken,  but  he  managed  to  make  signs  to  the 
guide,  who  ran  to  bring  some  savages,  and  they  with  great 
difficulty  drew  him  up  by  cords  of  birch  and  carried  him  to 
their  camp.  He  had  a  simple  fracture,  and  a  bandage,  a 
string,  and  two  laths  were  sufficient  for  his  cure.* 

The  guide  refused  to  go  further  than  Niagara,  and  the 
Chevalier  joined  some  traders  who  were  setting  out  to 
descend  the  Ohio  river ; '  or  some  Canadians  who  had  a  part 
of  their  family  in  "St.  Louis  of  the  Illinois;"'  or  some 
planters  whose  families  were  established  at  St.  Louis.*  He 
seems  uncertain  with  whom  he  went. 

Just  here  he  gives  in  the  Voyage  *  a  "  detached  page  "  of 
his  journal  which  transports  us  into  the  midst  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. To  the  north  and  west,  he  says,  they  resemble 
perpendicular  walls  several  thousand  feet  high,  from  which 
height  fall  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  On  the  south  and  east  the  Appalachians  can 
hardly  claim  the  name  of  mountains.  Their  summits  slope 
gradually  to  the  soil  which  borders  the  Atlantic. 

Afler  this  digression  showing  his  intimate  avquaintance 

^Voyagty  p.  67.  ^  MhnoireSy  I,  p.  433.  ^  Voyage^  p.  67. 

^Unpublished  material  in  the Biblioth^que NaHonale ;  see  B^er,  p.  151. 
*P.  77. 
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with  the  Appalachian  system,  he  returns  to  his  itinerary. 
Setting  out  with  his  companions,  he  went  toward  Pittsburg. 
Some  days  later  the  company  separated  into  three  parties, 
Chateaubriand  remaining  with  the  one  whose  peregrinations 
seemed  most  conformed  to  the  plan  of  his  voyage.  Along 
with  this  party  he  descended  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
whether  by  barge,  by  canoe,  or  in  some  other  fitshion  he 
does  not  say.  The  Voyage  *  seems  to  indicate  that  he  con- 
tinued as  far  as  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Stathers  thinks  tlie 
accuracy  of  his  description  of  the  Ohio  valley  proves  that 
he  took  this  part  of  the  journey ;  but  Mr.  Dick  points  out 
that  wherever  the  account  is  correct  he  is  following  Beltrami, 
from  whom  he  borrows  whole  passages,  sometimes  with  only 
slight  alterations.  In  the  Mimoirea  ^  he  tells  us  he  stopped 
at  Natchez,  and  asks  :  '^  What  had  I  to  do  with  the  moutiis 
of  the  Mississippi,  I  who  wished  to  journey  to  the  north  ?  '* 
In  truth.  New  Orleans  is  not  on  the  direct  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  North  Pole.  However,  he  had  begun, 
he  says,  to  realize  the  force  of  Mr.  Swift's  arguments  and  his 
lack  of  preparation  for  "  attacking  the  Rocky  Mountains ; " 
his  resources  were  running  low;  and  besides  he  was  so 
charmed  with  his  travels  that  he  hardly  thought  about  the 
Pole.  A  company  of  traders  coming  from  the  Creeks 
permitted  him  to  follow  them.  The  planters  of  Oeorgia 
and  maritime  Florida,  he  explains,  came  to  the  Creek  tribes 
to  buy  the  half  wild  horses  and  cattle  which  multiplied 
infinitely  on  the  Savannas. 

Here  follows  what,  in  the  VoyagCy^  he  calls  "  Descriptions 
of  some  Sites  in  the  interior  of  the  Floridas."  The  manu- 
script, he  says,  contains  extracts  from  Bartram,  but  so 
mingled  with  his  own  rectifications,  observations,  additions, 
and  descriptions  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  is  his  and 

*P.  88.  »i,  p.  436.  »P.  89. 
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which  Bartram's.^  Although  the  Voyage  assigns  these  de- 
scriptions to  Florida,  the  Mhnoires '  refer  them  to  an  island 
in  a  lake  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  he  landed  and  found  a 
field  sprinkled  with  yellow  rag-wort,  rose-colored  hollyhocks, 
and  purple  obeloria.  The  sight  of  an  '^Indian  ruin"  thrilled 
his  heart,  and  he  wondered  what  people  had  formerly  inhabited 
the  island.  He  found  poppies  with  rose-colored  blossoms  and 
pale  green  stems  growing  on  the  ruin.  The  Indians,  he 
says,  make  a  soporific  drink  from  the  root  of  the  poppy, 
and  the  stem  and  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odor  which 
clings  to  the  hand  that  has  touched  them.  "  This  plant  was 
created  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  a  savage :  its  roots  give  sleep 
and  its  perAime  is  a  lovely  image  of  innocent  life  spent  in 
solitude."  Any  one  who  has  ever  touched  the  stem  of  a 
poppy  will  agree  that  its  odor  clings  to  the  hand ;  but  this 
rose-colored  variety  with  the  pleasant  perfume  must  be 
extinct.  There  are  two  or  three  species  of  poppy  native  to 
western  North  America.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
evidence  that  the  hollyhock  is  indigenous  to  this  country. 
This  species,  like  the  rose-colored  poppy,  may  be  a  special 
variety  confined  to  that  island  of  Cocagne  in  the  Ohio  river. 
That  "most  charming  of  trees,"  the  pawpaw,  grew  on 
this  island,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez  and 
in  other  places  along  the  Mississippi.  From  Chateaubriand's 
description  it  seems  to  be  the  tropical  carica  papaya.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  several  varieties  of  trees  or  shrubs 
called  pawpaw  or  papaw,'  but  they  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  Chateaubriand's  charming  tree. 


^  Mr.  B^ier  does  not  think  this  task  so  difficult. 
» I,  p.  437. 

^  Mr.  Slathers  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  small  tree  or  shrub  called 
pawpaw  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.     See  Statheis,  /.  c,  p.  Ill,  note. 
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The  Sylphs  and  the  Retukn. 

•'At  a  time  when  we  least  expected  it,"  writes  Chateau- 
briuiul«  ••  wo  saw  a  flotilla  of  canoes  come  out  of  a  bay. 
Thoy  bi\>ught  two  &milies  of  Creeks,  one  fiunilj  Seminole, 
aiul  the  other  Muskhv^gean,  and  along  with  them  were  some 
Ohei\^kees  and  half-breeds-" "  He  was  impressed  hj  the 
eU^niv  of  these  savages.  The  women  who  landed  near 
them  were  of  mixed  Cherokee  and  Oistilian  blood.  Two 
of  them  r^^sembled  Creoles  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  He  de 
Fraiuv*  The  traders  began  to  inquire  about  the  horses — is 
it  |K>ssibIe  that  the  Indians  brought  tbem  in  the  canoes? 
Thi»  plain  of  the  camp.  Chateaubrioi  mdiSthms.  was  covered 
with  bulls,  cows,  horses.  bisK«L  Std&Ws,  nrwws;.  mii:eys,  and 
pelii-aus.  The  green  backgTCvmi^  «  :i5k  Sftvjwinji  w:is  mottled 
by  the  bhick  and  nw  cvv^-r  /if  itu  h'tra^^  h  waaid  be  use- 
less for  us  to  sp<i*uii»r  «^  V  V^  -w^^  *vflii  whar^oc  all  this 
teemiug  multitmlc  *v  .'X^miwr^  4*iftf*. 

While  the  tnwe.^  vN^rij^  *  :d»f  ^fltJe  «Ki  lie  hunters 

went    to    th.^   .^Ks^-    .^^-««Hriwi^   ^^  "^^^   ^'^   two 

-^vlph<^-    vV  ^^-^  •*  .,»«ir  5fw«ft4.    They  wore  short 

vklrts.  law  -^^--^  ^   *  >SN«fci«Hteihv«.  ihe  Indian  bodice 

,  -V  ■   ^v  ^»^  ^^"^  ivwwhJ  *r\>und  with  strips 

.   jfi^  ^led  their  hair  with 


^   '  ^^     \    ^, .,     j>-  ,.  .-T^    *.  Wk^  ieix^rated  themselves 
!"''  *  ^^v  ^w   Hi#i^  i<ar»fc  berries  from  their 

^uxmhi  >w**ttteut  was  a  paroquet 


K^.y 


•V    .  ••* 


1  ■  ■ 


«4Ia;i1.   M»<v  Aiseoed  on  the  shoulder 

.    -cw    a  •**  l^^tt^^  as  the  great  ladies 

^««iK  ^Ih^  liawk.     The  women  of 


V    X    -'*»' 


b«tc«^ced  to  the  Muskhogean 
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Florida  grind  with  their  white  teeth  the  "tears''  of  the 
sweet  gum  (liquid  amber)  which  has  the  mingled  fragrance 
of  angelica,  citron,  and  vanilla.  They  live  in  a  perfumed 
atmosphere  which  emanates  from  themselves.  One  of  the 
sylphs,  he  says,  was  the  model  for  Atala,  the  other  for 
C^luta.  He  could  not  understand  their  speech  nor  they  his ; 
but  he  went  for  water  for  their  cup,  twigs  for  their  fire,  and 
moss  for  their  bed;  amused  himself  dressing  their  hair, 
watching  one  while  she  prayed  and  listening  to  the  other 
while  she  sang  with  a  velvet  voice  a  song  with  a  plaintive 
cry  at  the  close.  This  idyllic  scene  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  a  Seminole  and  a  half-breed  who  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  solitude  on  their  horses,  and  Chateaubriand  was  left 
lamenting.^ 

With  their  disappearance  he  lost  his  interest  in  the 
Floridas  and  turned  to  the  north.  Here  again  the  account 
is  not  definite.  In  the  Voyage  he  says  nothing  about  his 
return ;  in  the  M^moires  ^  he  says  :  "  We  repassed  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  approached  the  European  clearings  towards 
Chillicothe.  I  had  gained  no  light  on  the  principal  aim 
of  my  enterprise,  but  I  was  escorted  by  a  world  of  poesy ; " 
and  at  another  place :  *  "  We  followed  very  nearly  the  paths 
now  forming  the  highway  running  from  Natchez  to  Nash- 
ville by  Jackson  and  Florence,  and  into  Virginia  by 
Knoxville  and  Salem." 

Since  the  way  by  Nashville  is  the  only  one  he  mentions, 
Mr.  B^ier  assumes  that  he  returned  by  this  route  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  rather  to  Chillicothe.  Why,  if  he  went  as  far 
east  as  Salem,  be  should  have  wandered  back  to  Chillicothe, 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  west  and  across  the  AUeghanies, 
does  not  appear,  and  he  could  not  have  crossed  or  recrossed 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  way  from  Salem  to  Chillicothe,  for 

*  3f6n<nr«,  I,  pp.  441-449.  *!,  p.  450.  *i,  p.  436. 
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society  superior  to  any  other  which  existed  on  the  earth  : " 
a  society  composed  of  his  Indian  wife,  C^luta,  her  brother 
Outougamiz,  a  young  Indian  girl,  Mila,  and  a  young  French 
captain  from  Fort  Rosalie. 

Chateaubriand's  Indians  are  blood  relations  of  Richardson's 
heroines.  No  other  beings  ever  possessed  so  much  sensi- 
bility, such  delicate  nerves.  Enough  tears  are  shed  in  his 
romances  to  irrigate  the  desert  lands  of  Arizona  and  to  make 
the  barren  plains  of  New  Mexico  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  lusty  warriors  all 
dissolve  in  tears.  Once  they  flowed  in  such  torrents  that 
they  could  be  heard.*  His  Indian  maidens  blush  and  turn 
pale  and  faint  exactly  as  if  their  names  were  Clarissa  and 
Pamela  instead  of  Atala  and  C6luta.  Adario,  the  stem 
chief  of  the  Natchez,  pressed  his  daughter  and  niece  to  his 
heart ;  C6luta  sang  the  song  of  welcome  for  Ren6,  and  "  all 
the  family  wept  for  regret,  love,  and  virtue ; "  Outougamiz, 
having  adopted  Ren6  as  his  foster  brother,  made  a  speech 
and  "tears  fell  from  his  eyelids;"  when  Ren6  and  Outou- 
gamiz returned  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  there  was 
a  "  general  effusion  of  hearts."  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  description  in  Les 
Natchez  is  the  characterization  of  the  Sioux.*  "  He  unites," 
we  are  told,  "  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  savage  and  civilized 
man  :  his  manners  are  as  sweet  as  the  plants  by  which  he  is 
nourished."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  since  Chateaubriand's 
day  the  Sioux  has  changed  his  diet.  The  best  known  chiefs 
of  recent  times.  Crazy  Horse,  Spotted  Tail,  and  Sitting  Bull 
were  not  clothed  in  gentleness  as  in  a  garment,  nor  were  the 
braves  who  followed  them  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of 
their  manners. 

The  appearance  of  the  Indians  of  Chateaubriand's  romances 

>  Les  Natchez,  p.  322.  •  Les  Natchez,  p.  345.  »  P.  279. 
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is  not  what  we  have  been  led  to  expect  of  the  race.  Atala's 
hair  was  a  *  veil  of  gold : '  the  blue  veins  could  be  seen  in 
her  dazzlingly  white  cheeks.^  It  is  true  that  Atala  was 
only  half  Indian^  having  a  Spanish  father ;  but  Chactas,  her 
Indian  lover,  was  not  aware  of  this  till  she  told  him :  he 
found  nothing  in  her  appearance  to  indicate  that  she  was 
not  all  Indian.  C^luta,  a  pure  Natchez  Indian,  was  dazzling 
like  ivory.^  In  the  opening  pages  of  Les  Natchez  she  enters 
blushing.  ^'The  blush  among  young  Indians/'  Qhateau- 
briand  explains,  "is  perceptible."  After  her  journey  to 
New  Orleans  her  black  hair  shaded  a  brow  which  had 
grown  pale  and  her  beauty  seemed  divine.* 

Garments  of  bark  are  frequently  mentioned.  Atala  made 
a  mantle  of  the  bark  of  the  ash  for  Chactas ;  C^luta  wore  a 
white  robe  made  of  mulberry  bark  which  trailed  lightly 
behind  her,  her  rosy  heels  lifting  the  border  at  each  step. 
The  air  was  embalmed  by  the  odor  of  the  magnolia  in  her 
hair.*  When  she  went  to  steal  the  reeds  and  if  possible  save 
Rene's  life,  she  carried  cords  of  wild  linen  and  a  roll  of 
cloth  made  of  mulberry  bark  which  she  used  for  a  veil. 
These  Indian  women  were  addicted  to  wearing  veils,  usually 
made  of  bark.  Mila  even  went  swimming  in  one.*  They 
had  also  a  habit  of  wrapping  their  babies  in  furs,  which 
must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  summer,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  infant  daughter  of  C^luta  did  not  thrive. 
This  unfortunate  child  was  swathed  in  layer  after  layer  of 
ermine  skins,  although  it  was  summer  and  they  were  travel- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez.*  How  the  skins  of  the 
ermine,  an  animal  which  lives  in  a  cold  climate,  came  to 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  favorite  beverage  of  the  Natchez  Indians  seems  to 

^ Atala,  p.  69.  *  Les  Natchez,  p.  430. 

^LesNatehex,  p.  394.  ^LesNatchez,  p.  162. 

^  Les  Naieh^  p,  Z5Q.  *  Les  Natchez,  jt.  420. 
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have  been  "  water  of  the  maple "  (perhaps  the  sap  of  the 
sugar  maple)^  but  they  also  partook  of  "cream  of  nuts" 
(possibly  cocoanut  milk?),  fresh  sumac,  and  water  of  the  smi- 
laz,  all  decoctions  unfamiliar  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  The  fruit  oftenest  mentioned  is  the  may 
apple,  though  persimmons  sometimes  appear,  and  straw- 
berries are  mentioned  twice. 

That  a  people  who  could  get  anything  else  should  eat 
may  apples  is  a  mystery.  Wild  grapes  grew  rampant  all 
over  the  country ;  blackberries,  huckleberries,  and  rasp- 
berries are  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  according 
to  Parkman*  crab  apples,  plums  and  cherries.  Why  do 
these  Indians  never  touch  them  ? 

Chateaubriand's  Indians  spun  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  for 
what  purpose  we  are  not  informed.  Chactas  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace,  "  filled  with  the  fragrant  leaves  of  the  moun- 
tain laurel."  *  The  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel  have  no 
fragrance  and  are  poisonous.  The  laurel  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, laurxLs  nobilisy  has  aromatic  leaves.  C6luta  embroiders 
on  moose  skin  with  purple  thread  the  wars  of  the  Natchez 
and  the  Seminoles.' 

"After  I  returned  home,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "I  received 
a  pamphlet  printed  among  the  Cherokees  which  was  addressed 
to  me  in  their  interest  as  the  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press;"*  and  in  the  Voyage^  he  muses:  "If  I  returned 
to-day  to  the  United  States,  Chactae  might  be  a  deputy  to 
Congress."  Here  is  progress,  for  he  says  the  Voyage  was 
written  before  1800  and  in  the  Mtfnmres^  we  read :  "At  th^ 
beginning  of  the  war  of  American  Independence  the  Indians' 
still  ate  their  prisoners,  or  rather  the  killed ;  and  an  English 
captain,  in  taking  soup  out  of  the  kettle  of  an  Indian, 
dipped  up  a  hand." 

*  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  399. 

*  Les  Natchezy  p.  16^  ^  Les  NcOehez,  p.  192. 
*ikf6rMnrM,  I,  p.  468.                  *P.  207.  «!,  p.  421. 
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Not  the  least  of  the  wonders  Chateaubriand  found  in 
America  was  the  amazing  docility  of  all  the  Indians  he 
encountered.  He  traveled,  according  to  his  account,  from 
Albany  to  Niagara  with  a  single  companion,  and  thence 
with  a  small  party  to  Pittsburg  and  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  as  far  as  Natchez.  He  also  claims  to  have  been 
in  Louisiana  and  ^^the  Floridas^'  (a  general  name,  he 
explains,  for  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida), 
to  have  followed  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and  to  have 
returned  to  Philadelphia  by  Chillicothe.  Yet  not  once  did 
he  encounter  anything  worse  than  a  few  black  looks  from  a 
Seminole  and  a  half-breed;  the  very  animals  seemed  to 
grow  timid  at  his  approach.  Wolves  and  wildcats,  panthers 
and  bears  disappeared  from  the  forests  and  mountains.  In 
all  his  wanderings  the  only  creature  that  even  threatened 
was  a  rattlesnake  in  the  underbrush  near  Niagara. 

The  free  play  Chateaubriand  gives  his  imagination  in 
regard  to  American  animals  has  been  mentioned.  He 
peoples  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  with  reindeer  and 
moose.  Paroquets  abounded,  and  somewhere  along  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  they  learned  words  from  the  settlers 
and  repeated  them  in  the  woods.  They  were  so  numerous 
and  destructive  that  a  bounty  was  paid  for  their  heads. 
Blue  herons  and  rose-colored  flamingos  and  pelicans  also 
light  up,  in  his  pages,  the  Mississippi  landscape.^  Chateau- 
briand tells  us  that  at  the  feasts  of  the  Indians  one  often 
sees  seated,  pell-mell  with  the  savages,  bull-dogs,  bears,  and 
tame  otters ;  *  in  the  Voyage  there  are  mentioned  a  serpent 
whose  breath  is  deadly  and  a  two-headed  snake.^ 

^AUila,  pp.  20,  21,  109 ;  LesNaichez,  p.  423 ;  Voyage,  p.  Sl,  etc 

^Voyage,  p.  151. 

'  P.  107  ;  Carver  had  already  introduced  the  former.  Mr.  B4dier  sought 
long  and  eagerly  for  the  two-headed  snake  and  at  last  discovered  him  in 
Bonnet ;  see  B^er,  2.  c,  p.  226. 
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Mr.  Stathers  admits  that  Chateaubriand's  fauna  is  unreli- 
able but  asserts  that  his  flora  is  substantially  oorrect^  except 
that  plants  and  trees  belonging  to  large  stretches  of  the 
country  are  brought  together  in  a  small  space.  "  His 
works,"  says  Mr.  Stathers/'  show  a  profound  knowledge  of 
plants."  ^  In  the  main,  it  is  true,  Chateaubriand's  authori- 
ties on  botany  seem  to  have  been  trustworthy,  but  in  several 
instances  the  trees  or  plants  he  refers  to  as  found  in  the 
United  States  are  tropical.  So  the  tamarind,'  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies;  the  pawpaw*  (carioa  papaya;  not  the 
American  species),  a  tropical  tree  and  one  of  his  fevorites ; 
the  terebinth,*  a  native  of  Africa,  Palestine,  and  the  Greek 
islands;  the  latania,^  or  fan-palm,  a  native  of  the  Old 
World ;  the  cobsea,*  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Ilen6  and  his  hosts  drink  water  of  the  maple  from  a  bamboo 
knot.^  The  wax  tree®  may  mean  the  wax  palm  of  the 
Andes,  though  there  are  a  Brazilian  tree  and  a  tree  or 
shrub  in  China  called  wax  tree. 

To  sum  up,  a  careful  examination  of  Chateaubriand's 
works  shows  that  two  of  his  statements  about  his  visit  to 
America  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation :  he  came  to 
Baltimore,  and  his  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Marquis 
de  la  Rouerie  was  received  by  Washington, 

Emma  Kate  Armstrong. 


>X.  c,  p.  136. 

^Aiala^  p.  30 ;  Let  Natehex,  p.  421 ;  MhnoireSf  I,  p.  455,  etc. 

^Voyagcj  p.  92 ;  Atala,  p.  38,  etc  *Le8  Natcha,  p.  430. 

*  Lfs  Natchez  J  p.  282.  •  MimoireSj  I,  p.  455. 

'  Les  NatcheZf  p.  162.  ®  Voyage,  p.  88. 
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XIII.— HISTORY  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE  TAIL- 
RHYME  STROPHE  IN  LATIN,  FRENCH,  AND 
ENGLISH. 

I. 

The  Structture  op  the  Tail-Rhyme  Strophe. 

No  one  well  acquainted  with  mediseval  literature  will 
deny  that  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  was  a  favorite  stanza 
form  in  English  poetry  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  When  we  meet,  in  any  period  of  literature,  such 
a  fashionable  garb  of  thought,  an  interest  is  roused  to 
discover,  if  possible,  whence  it  comes,  and  why  it  prevails. 
For  instance  the  heroic  couplet,  darling  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  had  many  students.  That  had  its  vogue  in  an 
age  we  know  well,  and  we  can  easily  discover  its  origin  and 
the  cause  of  its  popularity,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  tail-rhyme  strophe.  Although  recognized  as  im- 
portant,^ it  has  never  been  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  nor 

'  ''The  most  important  advance  in  strophe  formation  was  growth  into 
a  a  b  c  c  b. "  Meyer,  Oeaammdte  Abhandlungen  tur  miUeUateiniiiehen  Bythnnty 
1905,  pp.  324,  322. 
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has  its  origin  and  history  ever  been  generally  acknowledged 
or  established.  In  the  following  jmper,  an  effort  is  made  to 
bring  together  and  examine  the  various  theories  of  its  origin, 
to  investigate  its  forms  and  history  in  Latin^  French  and 
English  poetrj',  and  to  trace  the  connections,  if  any,  of  the 
form  in  the  three  literatures.  In  brief,  it  aims  to  be 
the  biography  of  the  tail-rhyme  strophe. 

What  is  the  tail-rhyme  strophe?  The  name  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  French  rime  couiSy  which  seems  in  its  turn  due 
to  the  Latin  versus  tripertUi  caudati,^  The  well-known 
passage  in  Robert  Mannyng  of  Brunne  must  needs  be  quoted 
in  beginning  an  account  of  this  form : 

I  made  it  not  forto  be  pravsed, 
bot  at  \»e  lewed  men  were  aysed. 
If  it  were  made  in  rime  couwee, 
or  in  strangere  or  enterlace, 
)>at  rede  Inglis  it  ere  inowe 
)>at  couthe  not  haf  coppled  a  kowe 
)>at  outhere  in  couwee  or  in  baston 
sum  suld  haf  been  fordon, 
so  Hit  fele  men  )>at  it  herde 
suld  not  witte  howe  Hit  it  ferde.' 

The  lines  are  not  luminous,  but*  one  point  is  plain,  that 
the  author  ranks  the  verse  among  foreign,  artificial  forms, 
bewildering  to  simple  readers. 

The  strophe  is  formed  of  six  or  twelve  lines,  of  which  the 
unit  is  a  couplet  followed  by  a  third  line,  usually  shorter ;  * 
for  example : 

Jhesu  Cryst,  yn  trynyte 
Oonly  god  and  persons  thre, 
Graunt  us  well  to  spede.^ 

*  Wolf,  Vher  die  Lais,  Sequemen  und  Leichej  Heidelberg,  1S41,  pp.  31  f. 
I  use  the  three  terms  interchangeably. 

*  Robert  of  Brunne,  Story  of  England,  ed.  Fumivall,  London,  1887,  vol. 
I,  p.  3. 

^  I  refer  to  this  line  throughout  as  the  b-line. 

*  Erl  of  Tohua,  IL  1-3. 
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Such  a  group  of  three  lines,  united  with  one,  two,  or  three 
like  groups,  the  whole  bound  togetherby  the  same  rhyme  in 
the  b-lines  makes  the  tail-rhyme  strophe.  The  number  of 
accents  may  vary,  as  may  the  number  of  syllables  in  lines 
having  the  same  number  of  accents — ^the  order  of  rhyme  is 
the  important  thing.  In  English  the  normal  stanza  has 
four  accents  in  the  couplet  lines  and  three  in  the  b-lines. 
The  stanza  of  six  lines  is  most  common  in  short  poems,  that 
of  twelve  lines  (aabccbddbeeb)^  in  romances.    There  are 

443443443443 

many  variations,  but  what  was  apparently  felt  essential  in 
the  stanza  was  that  it  should  have  at  least  two  groups  of 
three  lines  each,  the  couplet  and  the  b-line,  united  by  the 
same  rhyme  in  the  b-lines.  The  normal  type  in  each 
language  and  the  variations  from  it  will  be  considered  later. 

11. 

The  Origin  of  the  Metre. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  tail-rhyme  strophe,  there 
have  been  practically  but  two  theories  advanced..  That  of 
Wolf,*  which  appeared  in  1841,  I  shall  examine  first, 
although  it  was  not  first  in  the  field.  In  a  rather  full 
discussion  of  this  stanza,  Wolf  attempts  to  show  that  it  is 
half-popular,  half-liturgic  in  origin,  developing  out  of  the 
Latin  sequence.  He  makes  no  special  attempt  to  account 
for  the  couplet,  except  that  it  is  popular,  as  the  mark  of 
folk-poetry  is  the  rhyming  of  successive  lines,  that  of  art- 
poetry,   the  crossed  rhymes.*     He   believes   it  possible   to 

'At  the  risk  of  some  confusion,  I  count  accents  in  examining  English 
fonns, — where  the  number  of  syllables  is  not  arbitrary, — and  syllables  in 
Latin  and  French  forms. 

'  Wolf,  Vber  die  Lau,  Seqiienxen  tind  LeichCf  Heidelberg,  1841. 

'From  this  opinion  du  M^ril  dissents,  Poisies  populaireB  latines,  Paris, 
1843. 
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shoWy  thiough  the  historic  development,  duii  Ike  bJise, 
which  links  the  couplets  together,  is  not  interwoven  rhyme, 
but  springs  from  actual  refrains — in  this  partknlar  oaae 
those  of  the  church-songs,  the  Alleluia— «nd  has  never 
belied  its  true  character.^  The  form  built  up  in  this  waj 
came  first  from  the  actual  folk-song  in  vulgar  Latin,  next 
from  the  popular  church-song,  whence  it  passed  into  other 
languages,  as  the  Proven9al  or  French  or  Welsh.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  no  sense  a  product  of  art-poetry.  The  length 
of  the  b-lioe,  which  ought  as  a  refrain  to  be  shorter,  but  is 
sometimes  of  the  same  length  as  the  couplet  and  sometimes 
longer,  he  regards  as  a  matter  of  no  significance,  but  condi- 
tioned on  the  melody.  He  supports  his  points  by  numerous 
examples,  in  some  of  which  the  b-line  is  undoubtedly  a 
refrain.  He  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proo& 
of  his  theory  a  drinking-song  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
LcetabunduSy^  which  is  a  parody  of  the  famous  Prosa  de 
Nativitate  iJomine  of  S.  Bernard. 

The  objections  to  his  explanation  are  that  it  does  not 
cover  all  important  forms  of  the  stanza,  and  that,  even  in 
early  specimens,  the  b-line  seems  usually  to  have  nothing 
of  the  refrain-nature,  but  to  be  an  int^ral  part  of  the 
thought.  The  source,  too,  in  the  Latin  sequence  would  fiul 
to  account  for  the  regularity  in  length  of  line.  All  inter- 
mediate proofe  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  theory  are 
lacking.^  It  is  accepted,  however,  by  Schipper*  and,  in  a 
somewhat  simplified  form,  by  Bartsch.* 

The  second  theory  endeavors  to  account  for  the  whole 

*  Vbo"  die  LaUj  <Scc.,  pp.  19,  37  f. 
*Vber  die  Lais,  &c,  p.  439. 

'  Jeanroy,  Les  Origineg  de  la  Poisie  Lyrique  en  Franee  au  moytn-^gt,  Fkri% 
1889,  p.  368. 

'  Schipper,  Englische  Metrik,  Paal't  Qrundria,  vu,  pi.  2,  354  f. 
^Vortrogtj  p.  365. 
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unity  a  a  by  making  any  refrain*nature  that  the  b-Iine  may 
occasionally  show  incidental|  not  significant.  Its  advocates 
find  the  source  of  the  unit  in  a  long  line  broken  up  with 
sectional  rhyme,  or  with  one  of  its  parts  repeated  to  form 
a  longer  couplet.  To  prove  it  they  must  go  to  the  Latin, 
where  the  stanza  first  appears.  The  first  to  advance  this 
theory,  or  indeed  any  theory  on  the  subject,  was  Guest.^ 
He  does  not  speak  with  great  emphasis,  nor  develop  his 
idea  very  fully,  being  chiefly  concerned  with  English  metres; 
and  the  later  investigators  have  usually  ignored  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.^  He  points  out  that  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  iambic  and  the  trochaic  long  line 
of  fifteen  syllables  was  common  throughout  Europe.^  This 
is  the  line  we  have  imitated  in  English  in  the  Ormulum : 

Na,  brotherr  Walterr,  brotherr  min  affter  the  flsesheas  kinde. 

It  is  from  these  long  lines  that  he  derives  the  tail  rhyme 
strophe.    Of  the  form  aabccb,  he  remarks:*  " It  is  formed 
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from  the  rhyming  couplet  of  the  imperfect  trochaic  tetra- 
meter by  introducing  a  sectional  rhyme  into  each  verse." 
Again,  "Another  kind  of  rime  cou4e  is  made  by  applying 
sectional  rhyme  to  the  imperfect  iambic  tetrameter."*  "There 
is  a  species  of  tail-stave  formed  by  a  duplication  of  the  first 
section,"*  which  accounts  for  the  type  aabccb.     Here  we 

8  8  7  8  8  7 

have  the  essentials  of  the  theory,  developed  more  fully  later 
by  Jeanroy  and  by  Meyer,  apparently  without  knowledge 
of  Guest's  work. 


^  History  of  EnglUh  Rhythms,  London,  1838. 

*  Wolf  briefly  dissents  from  his  theorj,  Uber  die  Lais,  &/c.,  p.  219. 

>  English  Rhythms,  li,  1 83. 

*Ib.,  ii,p.  303. 

^English  Rhythms,  II,  p.  304. 

•76.,  II,  p.  307. 
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Jeaaroy^  opposes  Wolf's  theory  chiefly  because  it  does 
not  explain  forms  where  the  b-line  is  longer  than  the  couplet 
line,  which  he,  having  in  mind  specially  French  poetry, 
believes  to  be  the  earliest  form.  It  is  therefore  the  one 
which  he  specially  wishes  to  account  for.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied with  Suchier's  explanation^  that  the  stanza  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  hexameter  for  two  reasons.  First,  hexa- 
meters were  academic  exercises  without  influence  on  the 
people ;  and  second,  the  first  forms  of  rime  couSe  are  fiur 
from  having  such  regularity  as  this  would  give.  The  first 
reason  assumes  the  popular  origin  of  the  stanza,  while  the 
second  applies  only  to  the  limited  form  of  it,  a  form, 
however,  which  if  not  the  earliest,  is  certainly  early,  and 
should  find  explanation  in  any  adequate  theorj'.  Origin  in 
the  hexameter  line,  however,  does  not  seem  to  explain  con- 
ditions of  movement  and  length  in  all  the  most  common 
types. 

Jeanroy's  own  theory,  like  Guest's,  is  that  the  rime  couSe 
comes  from  tlie  dismemberment  of  a  long  line,  the  trochaic 
tetrameter.  This,  born  perhaps  among  the  people,  had 
never  ceased  to  live  there,  and  had  given  birtli  to  several 
"  vers  romansJ'  This  origin  he  believes  to  account  exactly 
for  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse  and  for  their 
arrangement  in  the  strophe.* 

This  fifteen-syllable  verse  always  had  a  caesura,  usually 
after  the  eighth  syllable,  which  broke  it  into  two  members,  as, 

Apparebit  repentina  /  dies  magna  Domini. 

If  sectional  rhyme  is  introduced  into  the  first  member  we 


*  In  Le*  On'ffinenj  Ac, 

^  Reimprcdigtj    xlixf.,    Stengel   has  much   the  same  theory.     Grober's 
OrtindrUsy  II,  1,  p.  72. 

'  Ij€8  Ori(/ineHf  <^, ,  pp.  368  f . 
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have  at  once  the  form  aabaab^   which  is  just  the  type 

4  4   7  4  4  7 

Jeanroy  is  seeking  to  explain.  In  illustration  he  gives  the 
following  from  the  tenth  century,  where  we  have  lines  with 
and  without  sectional  rhyme  :  ^ 

Nam  qais  promat  summtLe  pacb  quanta  sit  laetitia, 
ubi  vivis,  margaritis,  surgunt  aedificia 
anno  cebai  meant  tecta,  radiunt  trichinia. 

For  the  longer  form,  aabccb,  he  seems  to  accept  Gautier^s 

8  8   7  8  8  7 

theory  *  that  it  is  formed  from  the  abab  stanza — ^itself  from 
the  trochaic  tetrameter — by  doubling  the  a-line.  Having 
thus  explained  the  unit,  Jeanroy  examines  the  whole  strophe, 
usually  of  six  lines.  As  the  original  fifleen-syllable  lines 
were  frequently  in  laisaes  monorimes,  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
should  have  the  form  aabccbddbeeb,  &c.,  which,  in  fact, 
does  sometimes  occur.  The  long  couplet  was,  however,  no 
less  ancient  nor  less  frequent.^ 

This  theory,  that  the  unit  of  the  rivie  couie  results  from 
the  breaking  of  a  long  line,  finds  several  supporters.  Stengel 
says  that  it  may  be  considered  at  first  a  one-rhyme  verse, 
taking  into  account  a  long  line.*  Schipper,*  without  refer- 
ence to  this  metre,  remarks  that  the  origin  of  four-accent 
verse  is  the  halving  of  an  eight-accent  line.  Meyer,  in  the 
latest  treatment  of  the  verse,  solely  in  reference  to  Latin 
forms,  works  out  the  theory  more  completely  than  Jeanroy, 
but  adds  nothing  essential  to  it.  His  study  is  based  on  the 
history  of  Latin  versification,  while  Jeanroy  has  the  French 
chiefly  in  view,  and  Guest,  the  English.  He  establishes 
more  fully  the  fact  that  the  favorite  trochaic  fifteen-syllable 

'  Les  Origines,  <tc.,  p.  361. 
*BibL  Ec.  Ck. 

^Lt»  Origines,  <tc.,  pp.  373  f. 
^Grijher'sOrundriaSy  II,  1,  p.  77. 
^Englisehe  Mdrik,  p.  208. 
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verse  in  Latin  often  fell  into  two  half  lines^  and  that  in  the 
oldest  poetry  the  half-line  was  often  sub-divided.^ 

To  test  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation^  let  us  take 
a  special  instance  for  each  form.  The  best-known  Latin 
example  of  the  type  aabccb  is  the  Stabai  MaJter.     If,  as 

8  8  7  8  8  7 

the  sense  allows,  we  leave  out  the  second  line  of  each  couplet, 
it  gives  us  two  trochaic  fift^een-syllable  lines : 

Stahat  mater  doloroaa  dom  pendebat  filios. 
(^ju8  animam  gemeDtem,  pertransivit  gladiut 

Now  double  tlie  first  metrical  half  of  each  linCi  with  rhjrme : 

Slabat  mater  doloroaa 
juzta  cnioem  lacrimoaa 

dum  pendebat  fillus ; 
cujus  animam  gementem 
oontriatatem  et  dolentem 

pertransiyit  gladius.' 

We  have  the  normal  versus  triperlUi  caudcUiy  with  b-lines 
which  are  certainly  far  from  being  refrains. 

The  form  aabccb  is  not  so  common,  by  any  means,  in 
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Latin  poetry,  but  it  occurs  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth 

century.    We  have  only  to  write  it  in   two  lines — as  we 

frequently  find  it  written — to  see  at  once  that  it  makes  a 

trochaic  tetrameter  couplet.     Here  is  a  stanza  used  six  times 

as  a  refrain  in   a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  ChayU  du 

CroisS :  ^ 

Lignum  crucis,  signum  ducis,  sequitur  exercitus 
Quod  non  cessit,  sed  praecessit  in  vi  Sancti  Spiritus. 

The  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact   that  the   melody 

*  Meyer,  Gfjnmmelte  Abhandlungen  zur  mittellcUeintschen  Ryihmik^  1905, 
p.  204.  Manitius  bears  testimony  to  the  same  facts,  without  regard  to  thu 
metre,  Geschichte  der  ehrwt,4aL  Poesie,  Stuttgart,  1891,  p.  15. 

'Mone,  Lateiniache  Hymnen  des  MUldaltenj  Freiburg,  1854,  ii.  No.  446. 

*du  M^ril,  Poisie8  populaireSf  Paris,  1843,  p.  408. 
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applied  to  the  first  member  of  the  strophe  is  exactly  repeated 
for  the  second/  and  also  by  the  manner  of  writing  it  in  some 
Mss.  The  following  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an 
Anglo-Norman  scribe :  ^ 

Du  chastel  d'amours  vous  demer  1  jy^^^  lealment 
Dunt  est  li  primer  fandement      f 

Or  me  nomer  le  mestre  moeurs    \  Celer  sagement 
Qi  plus  li  fet  fort  et  aeiirs  ^ 

An  examination  of  old  poems  in  trochaic  tetrameter  also 
makes  the  theory  seem  probable^  for  we  find  the  sectional 
rhyme  appearing  irregularly,  apparently  whenever  the  poet 
could  accomplish  it.*  That  we  frequently  find  three  a-lines, 
and  sometimes  four  or  even  six,  supports  the  idea  that  the 
first  half  of  the  line  could  be  doubled. 

This  theory  then  seems  reasonable  and  adequate  for  the 
two  most  common  types,  from  which  there  are  many  variations 
even  in  Latin.  The  lines  are  sometimes  all  of  the  same 
length,  of  eight,  seven  or  six  syllables,  and  we  have  a  few 
very  eccentric  forms.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  these  back 
to  special  Latin  lines,  though,  in  some  cases  perhaps,  it  might 
be  done.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rhyme-arrangement 
came  to  be  felt  as  the  essential  point  in  the  stanza,  and  not 
the  length  of  the  line.  When  each  line  was  regarded  as 
distinct,  poets  tried  to  equalize  them,  having  lost  the  notion 
of  the  original,  as  we  have  in  common  metre  (abab)  which 
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is  also  divided  tetrameter.*  In  many  cases  the  efiect  of  the 
original  form  is  kept,  while  others  seem  to  be  merely  metri- 
cal  experiments.  The  forms  for  which  this  theory  exactly 
accounts  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

^  Jeanroy,  Les  OrigineSf  <fie.,  p.  372. 
'jRomanio,  xiu,  p.  504. 

'See  du  M^ril,  Points  populairesy   p.   131.     A  poem  ascribed  to  8. 
Aogastine,  also  Daniel,  TheBounu  Hymnologieu9,  Leipsic,  1856,  i,  p.  251. 
*  Jeanroy,  La  OrigineSf  <£&,  pp.  374  f. 
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III. 

The  Stanza  in  Latin  Poetky. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  origin  of  syllable- 
counting  and  rhyme  as  essentials  of  verse-form.  It  is  quite 
evident,  when  we  come  to  mediaeval  Latin  verse,  that  the 
classic  system  of  measurement  by  vowel-quantity  has  given 
way  to  modem  methods.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
Commodian  abandoned  the  properly  constructed  hexameteri 
r^ulating  his  verses  by  word-accent.*  The  lyric  poets  seem 
to  have  begun  early  to  copy  the  Byzantine  writers,  who,  in 
turn,  took  form  and  contents  from  Syrian  poetry.  Semitic 
verse  counted  syllables,  and  used  rhyme.' 

As  early  as  the  sixth  century  we  find  simple  stanza  forms, 
as  in  Fortunatus,  Eugenius,  Isidor,  Ausonius,  and  others.' 
In  trying  to  discover  just  when  the  versus  tripertUi  caudaii 
begins  its  career,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
the  exact  dates  of  Latin  hymns.  It  is  safer  to  depend 
upon  the  dates  of  the  manuscripts,  yet  many  of  these  are  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  while  many  of  the  poems  they 
contain  must  be  much  earlier.  The  earliest  specimen  I  find 
is  De  contemptu  Mundi  of  the  tenth  century,  if  it  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  Theodatus*  (aabaab) : 

4  4  7  4  4  7 

Pauper  amabilis  et  venerabilis  est  benedictus, 
Dives  inutilis  insatiabilis  est  maledictus. 

There  seem  to  be  few  poems  remaining,  however,  in  this 
form,  which  we  can  confidently  put  so  early.     The  hynans 

'  Manitios,  OesehidUe  der  ehrisL-loL  Poegie,  p.  9. 
^^ej^T,  Ahhandlungenj  I,  p.  6. 

^  Migne,  Pairologia  Curtus,  Lxxxvin,  col.  81,  305,  806 ;  Lxxxvn,  368 ; 
iixxxui,  1265 ;  XIX,  854. 

*  Guest,  English  BhyUmSf  ii,  289. 
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of  the  Abbot  Morisac  ^  have  no  rhyme,  and  are  not  based 
upon  syllable-counting.  If  the  Veni  Sancte  SpirUus  in  versus 
caudati  is  rightfully  attributed  to  King  Robert  of  France 
(t  1031),  it  must  belong  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  Its 
form  is  very  near  that  of  the  normal  tail-rhyme  strophe  : ' 

Veni,  Sancte  Spiritos 
et  emitte  coelltus 

lucis  tuse  radium. 
Veni)  pater  panperum, 
Veni,  dator  munerum 

Veni,  lumen  cordium. 

The  metre  is  aabccb,  the  b-rhyme  the  same  throughout  the 
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thirty  lines.  In  a  manuscript  of  1084  is  found  a  Prosa  sur 
8.  hicolaSy  in  irregular  tail-rhyme  strophe.'  Some  stanzas 
aabccb   are   found   in   two    plays   contained   in    eleventh 

The  twelfth  century  furnishes  more  examples,  five  hymns 
to  saints  where  the  measure  prevails  in  whole  or  in  part,* 
part  of  De  vita  Christi,  and  all  of  De  ncUivUate  domini.^ 
Grober  mentions  an  anonymous  poem  celebrating  the  physi- 
cal beauty  of  Mary.^  The  stanza  forms  part  of  a  poem  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Becket,  written  probably  soon  after  his 
death  (1170).®  In  another  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  a  poem  of  eight  and  a  half  stanzas  in  praise  of  the 

^  Drdves,  AnaUda  Hymnica  Medii  JEvi^  Leipzig,  1S86,  vol.  ii. 

'Its  earliest  written  form  seems  to  be  in  a  MS.  of  the  13th  century. 
Mone,  LaUiniache  Hymnen^  I,  No.  186. 

'du  M4ril, Poesies  popu/airfs,  p.  170. 

^  Conssemaker,  Drames  lUurffiques  du  moyenrdgtj  Paris,  1860,  pp.  10, 
16-20. 

*Mone,  ni,  985,  987,  120^ 

•Mone,  I,  28,  40. 

^  Grober' s  Grum2rtm,  p.  335. 

"  Grober' sGrtindriM,  p.  345. 
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city  of  Lubeck.*  Before  1 179,  was  written  a  poem  of  twenty- 
five  stanzas,  a  prayer  of  the  dying  for  mercy.'  In  the  works 
of  Hilarius  *  the  Epistle  to  Superba  employs  a  form  of  this 
stanza  (aabccb),  and  it  occurs  occasionally  in  three  plays 

7  7  7  7  7  7 

with  lines  varying  in  length  from  ten  syllables  to  four.  We 
have  also  four  religious  lyrics,*  and  a  satire,  De  ruina  RomoR 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  lines,  which  probably  belongs 
in  this  oontur)'.*  If  the  long  series  of  poems  called  Oraiio 
IIil(M>rrte  is  correctly  ascribed,  it,  too,  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  Hildebert  died  in  1134.*  It  has  been  attributed 
also  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  to  Anselm.  In  the  form 
aaboob  and  aabccb,    the  stanza  is  used  in  four  plays, 

447447        886886 

JkinM,  Ia  Juif  Voliy  Lea  aaintea  femmes  au  Tombeau,  and 
lAt  R^^furrfciion  de  Lazare  (aabaab)^;  evidently  the  form 

1010  4  1010  4 

was  already  well-established. 

In  all  collections  of  Latin  verse  we  find  numerous 
oxamples  for  the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  manuscript 
are  three   Christmas   songs   (aabccb  -f  aabccb)   and   in 

887887  777777 

another  a  Dibat  de  PEau  et  du  Vin,^  To  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  seems  to  belong  a  song  of  4  stanzas  (aabccb 

7  7  6  7  7  6 

-f  dddd)  in  honor  of  Bishop  Bruno  of  Olmiitz.'    A  nine- 

•  6   6  6 

I  iMber't  Qrundri88y  p.  346. 

H)Kiber*8  Orundri$8f  p.  349.     See  also  Miildener,  Walter  von  ChaUlUmj 
1859.  Na  10. 

*  Uihrii  V$nu$  et  LwU,  ed.  Champomon-Figeac,  Paris,  1838,  pp.  11,  26, 
«S,8lf..  86,89,  62,68!. 

« Miuvl,  Laieinitehe  Hymnm  des  MiOdaJlen,  Einsiedeln,  1868,  pp.  69,  408. 
^  Wright,  Poemt  cUtribuUd  to  Walter  MapeSy  London,  1841,  p.  217. 

*  l<<tth,  Ijoteinitche  Hymnen  des  MUtdaUerSy  Augsburg,  1887,  p.  62. 
UXwiiwemaker,  Dranut  Uturgiquesy  pp.  71  f.,  80,  117!.,  189. 

Mu  Mdrll,  l\)hi€i  irUdites,  Puis,  1854,  pp.  295,  297,  303. 

MUupt,  Z$U$ehrifly  23,  90:  **  Written  not  long  a!ter  1245  by  Masner." 
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line  stanza  (aabaabaab)  forms  part  of  a  DisputaiUm  between 

8 

Mary  and  the  Cross  hj  Philippe  de  Grfeve.^  In  the  Odrmina 
Burana  there  are  eight  songs  in  variations  of  this  metre,* 
besides  one  I  have  put  earlier.  Probably  some  of  the  Bohe- 
mian songs  edited  by  Drives'  belong  here,  though  no 
manuscript  seems  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
Hone's  large  collection  there  are  two  hymns  in  praise  of 
God,  eleven  to  the  Virgin  and  eleven  to  saints.*  Three 
poems  to  dignitaries  belong  here  also,  one  in  honor  of  King 
Philip  Augustus  (f  1223),  one  to  Chancellor  Hugh*  and 
one  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  after  the  battle  of  Evesham 
(1265)  where  the  versus  tripertiti  caxidati  forms  part  of  the 
stanza.* 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find,  as  we  should  expect, 
many  specimens  of  this  metre.  In  Mone  alone  there  are 
seven  songs  in  praise  of  God,^  nineteen  to  the  Virgin,*  and 
thirty-two  in  honor  of  saints.^  To  this  number  Morel  ^®  adds 
nine,  Roth  ^^  five,  and  Drives  ^^  forty-two,  nine  of  which  are 
by  Prior  Konrat  von  Graming  and  twenty-eight  by  Albert 
von   Prag.     There   are   political   poems,  a  song  for  those 


*  Peiper  in  Arch,  fur  LiU^'gesch,,  vii,  418. 

'  Ed.  Schmeller,  Breslau,  1894,  from  a  13th  century  MS.  There  is  also 
part  of  a  short  German  poem  in  same  measure,  pp.  1,  5,  16,  56,  71,  187, 
207, 123,  183. 

^Analetta  Hymniea,  vol.  I. 

*Mone,  vols,  i,  ii,  in. 

^Grober's  Onmdriaa,  pp.  339,  345. 

•Wright,  Politieai  &mg8  of  Eng,,  Edinburgh,  1884. 

^  Lateinisehe  Hymnen,  vol.  I. 

•J6.,  vol.  n. 

•/6.,  vol.  m. 

^^  Morel,  Lateinvtehe  Hymnen, 

"  Both,  LcUeinisehe  Hymnen, 

"  Drives,  AnaUeta  HymnieOf  vol.  m. 
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^.M»  uia  Creoy,  and  a  Lament  for  the 

i'.ur*  '-"ll    1313).^     Here,  too,  belongs 

».  ic^rfici!  ■  by  Bernard  de  Clairvaux. 

^     •!!•.-  .'£*  Siiint  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  all 

.t  -    >  i  :welve-line  stanza,  aabaabaab 

-ci  -ot^'iaions  of  the  versus  tripertiti  cau- 

»    ..  ur.-^cth  century,  nor  have  I  included 

^.^^.^;^.cs     The  number  of  such  poems  in 

,    vAjJscHpts  is  ver)'  large.     In   order  to 

:x   ,vi::j«rative  number  in  each  century,  I 

.  .   _'2.   tabular   form.     Undoubtedly   more 

M-  ,TU'Q  jHTiod,  but  the  proportion  would 

...o*.-  »-vu:  the  same. 

'jg^^j-,.  Number  of  Examples. 

•."ruwJL 1 

<:<«iec'Ji ^ 

\\^:ti)x 25 

'."^^rt^^th ^^ 

>\-c:t<«ih 118 

iiji-^rtivt  enumeration,  poems  have  been  included 

K   <;&*:t£*  i=^  ^^^  ^^^  "^"^  ^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  whole,  and 

^.>.  A  jho  length  of  line  departs  from  the  normal. 

^^^  :<  to  examine  the  poems  in  order  to  determine 

v.  norwal  or  prevailing  type  of  the  versus  caudati, 

:  'vjtv  no  attention  to  the  date  of  the  poems,  except 

•i..^'  nwiuu^'i'ripts  later  than  the   fourteenth   century, 

,^v^j^j^-ation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  proportion 

'  th%*  saui*^  in  each  period.     I  have  examined  two 

.^^  5  ^j^j  thirtv-five  poems  with  the  following  result : — 


1...S-* 


K 
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aabccb 

or 
aabaab 


Type,  Examplet, 

887887 128 

777777..4 20 

776776 17 

447447 15 

888888 7 

774774 3 

886886 2 

666666 2 

667667 2 

1010410104 2 

885885 1 

665665 1 

337337 1 

778778 1 

202 


aaabcccb 


or 


aaabaaab 


Tifpe,  Examplea. 

88878887 22 

10101041010104 2 

10101071010107 3 

66686668 1 

77777777 1 

77767776 1 

44434443 1 

31 

8888788887 1 

88888878888  887 1 

33 


A  glance  at  the  table  makes  plain  at  once  what  is  the 
prevailing  or  normal  type  (aabccb).^    When  the  unit  is 

8  8  7  8  8  7 

aab  or  aab,  the  effect  of  the  measure  is  practically  the  same. 

7  7  7  7  7  6 

It  seems  reasonable  to  exclude  all  forms  of  which  there  are 
not  more  than  three  specimens,  as  they  are  probably  mere 
experiments,  often  occurring  in  a  single  stanza  of  a  single 


'It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remember  Jeanroy's  caution:  ''Noi2» 
sommes  loin  de  poss^er  toutes  1^  pieces  compos^es,  et  s'ett  pent  6tre  aa 
hasard  qu'est  due  la  pr^ominance  de  telle  ou  telle  forme/'  Let  OriffineB^ 
p.  364.     The  remark  applies  in  all  three  of  the  literatures  considered. 
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poem.     This  limits  the  forms  to  five  in  the  aab  group  and 
one  in  the  aaab  group. 

Having  discussed  the  prevalence  and  varying  types  of 
the  versus  tripertiti  caudati,  we  may  consider  the  subjects 
for  which  it  was  used.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  in  narra- 
tive poetry,  either  religious  or  secular.^  It  plays  no  impor- 
tant part  in  the  drama,  although  we  find  a  little  of  it  in 
eight  plays.^     In  one   short  play  the   stanza  aabccb   is 

10 10  4   10 10  4 

employed  throughout.     In  none  of  these,  however,  is  the 
verse  of  the  normal  type. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  from  the  beginning  regarded  as 
a  lyric  measure,  even  if  we  should  restrict  the  use  of  the 
word  lyric  to  poems  meant  for  singing.  It  is  the  metre 
of  religious  poetry  intended  to  be  used  in  public  worship. 
A  study  of  Moneys  collection  of  Ijatin  liymns  makes  this 
evident.  Seventy  of  the  Marienliedery  ninety-seven  of  the 
Heiligenlieder,  and  a  number  of  the  songs  to  the  praise  of 
God,  use  some  form  of  this  metre  in  whole  or  in  part. 
That  in  all  forms  it  was  meant  for  singing  is  quite  certain, 
as  many  of  the  poems  are  accompanied  in  the  manuscript 
by  the  music.  They  are  given  various  names ;  sequentia  is 
the  most  common.  This  is  applied  to  songs  entirely  in  the 
normal  tail-rhyme  strophe,  but  more  frequently  to  a  more 
complicated  scheme ;  for  instance,  the  following,  which  is  a 
common  combination,  though  the  order  of  parts  may  vary : 

9  aabccb  -|-  1  aaabcccb  +  4abab' 

887887  88878887 

or 
10  aabccb -f  2  aaabcccb  +  1  aaaabccccb* 

8       7  8  7  8  7 

iGrober*  8  Gn/iufriM,  2-1,  pp.  392-416. 

'Conasemaker,  Dramea  liturffiqueSf  pp.  10,  16  fl.,  71  f.,  80,  117  f.,  189; 
Hilarii  Venus  et  Ludi,  pp.  26-32,  34-36,  52-^9. 
'  Daniel,  Thesaurui  hymnologieaf  Leipzig,  1855,  u,  64. 
*Ibid,,  n,  p.  69  ;  Sequentia  PaadicUia, 
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Sometimes  the  form  is  even  more  elaborate,  but  almost 
all  of  the  poems  have  their  accompanying  melody.^  Another 
name  for  poems  often  composed  of  versus  tripertUi  caudati  is 
prosa,  du  M6ril  mentions  an  ancient  one^  sung  at  the 
mass  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Loup,  and  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Mmale  bajocen^ie  of  1584.^  The  most  famous 
of  all  the  religious  songs  is  the  Stabat  Mater,*  written  in 
part  at  least  before  1216.  The  ten  stanzas,  one  of  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  are  of  the  normal  type.  It  was  very 
popular — at  least  fifteen  manuscripts  of  it  remain — and 
very  likely  it  did  much  to  bring  the  stanza  into  repute.* 
If  there  remain  any  love-poems  in  Latin,  I  have  found 
none  in  this  measure.  Except  for  a  few  political  and  satiri- 
cal poems,  already  mentioned,  all  specimens  are  religious 
Ivrics. 

It  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  in  what 
countr}'  the  versus  tripeiiiti  caudati  most  flourished.  The 
most  extensive  collections  are  made  largely  from  German 
manuscripts,  but  this  does  not  prove  German  authorship. 
Mone,  as  has  been  said,  considers  many  of  his  hymns  the 
work  of  French  authors.  A  few  come  from  Italian  manu- 
scripts, more  from  French,  a  very  few  from  English.  The 
Cambridge  manuscript  contains  none,  though  the  few  speci- 
mens of  elegiac  verse,  given  by  Grober,  are  English.*  It 
is  in  an  English  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
we  find  interesting  definitions  of  the  rithmi  caudati  dissoni 


'Mone  considers  such  studied  forms  a  sign  of  French  authorship  ( 
notes  on  the  poems),  while  Morel  remarks  of  a  similar  form  that  it  is 
probably  a  copy  of  a  German  Leiehf  p.  76. 

'du  M^ril,  PoSsUs  irUditeSf  p.  112,  note. 

'Mone,  u,  446. 

^ Meyer  calls  this  stanza  ''the  famous  Stabat-Mater  Strophe." — Abhand- 
lungerif  p.  247. 

^  Onmdriss,  p.  345. 
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(aabccb)  and  the  rithmi  cavdaU  consoni  (aabaab)  illus- 
trated by  stanzas  in  the  normal  type.^ 

IV. 

The  Stanza  in  French  Poetry. 

It  is  easier  to  make  a  chronological  survey  of  a  given 
form  in  French  than  in  English  literature,  because  the  dates, 
as  well  as  the  authorship,  seem  much  better  established. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  the  rime  c<mie  that  I  find  is  quoted 
by  Dinaux  from  a  ms.  of  the  twelfth  century  :  * 

Gaite  de  la  tor 
Gardez  entor 

Les  mars,  si  Dens  voe  voie, 
Car  sont  a  s^jor 
Dame  et  seignor 

Et  lairron  yont  en  proie, 

which  sounds  as  if  it  were  meant  to  sing.  To  the  beginning 
of  the  same  century  belong  two  rhymed  sermons,  one  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  stanzas,  the  other  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  (aabccb);  to  the  last  half,  De 

5 

Marcovl  et  de  Salemon  (aabaab,  the  5  a  refrain),  tiie  Life 

6  6  5 

of  Saint  Thomas^  (aabaab),   three   translations  of  Cato's 

8  8  4  8  8  4 

Distichs  and  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  (aabccb),  together 

6 

with  one  specimen  in  octosyllabic  lines.  There  are  also 
three  specimens  of  the  douzaine,^  making  thirteen  examples 
in  all. 

^  Wright,  Rdiquat  AntiquaCf  London,  1845,  i,  p.  32. 

'  Dinaux,  Trauvh-esj  jongleun  et  minestreUf  Paris,  1837,  ii,  42. 

'  Grober,  p.  646,  assigns  this  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century ; 
Nsetebus  (p.  99)  to  the  end  of  the  12th. 

^Here,  also,  Nsetebus,  p.  197,  and  Grober,  p.  697,  differ.  Bohnstrom, 
editing  Bodel,  agrees  with  Grober,  giving  Hunsel  as  authority. 
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The  thirteenth  centuiy  gives  altogether  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  poems  where  this  arrangement  of  rhyme 
exists  in  whole  or  in  part.  Among  them  we  have  an 
unfinished  life  of  S.  Magdalen  (aabccb);  the  collections 

8  8  4  8  8  4 

of  proverbs,  and  at  least  twenty-two  short  poems.  Jeanroy's 
examples  belong  in  this  century.  To  this  century  also 
Nsetebus  assigns  positively  twenty-six  examples  of  the 
dmizaine,  while  thirteen  more,  to  judge  from  the  date  of 
the  manuscripts  in  which  they  appear,  cannot  be  later. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  twenty-two  specimens 
of  the  douzame,  and  about  thirty  other  poems  in  varying 
forms,  and  here  we  may  close  the  survey.  If  we  arrange 
results  in  tabular  form,  they  are  as  follows  : 

OtrUury,  No,  of  Specimens 

Twelfth 13 

Thirteenth 90  to  100 

Fourteenth 52 

The  numbers  are  probably  not  exact,  but  cannot  be  very 
far  wrong. 

The  variations  made  by  diflTering  use  of  the  unit  aab  are, 
in  French  as  in  Latin,  very  numerous.  They  may  result 
from  using  lines  of  diflTerent  length,  or  from  different 
arrangement  of  lines  in  a  stanza  in  regard  to  length  and 
number  of  rhymes.  Thus  we  find  in  actual  examples  lines 
varying  in  length  from  four  syllables  to  twelve.^  By  far 
the  most  common,  however,  are  lines  eight  or  six  syllables 
long.  There  are  in  French  no  very  eccentric  combinations, 
except  perhaps  here  and  there  when  the  measure  forms  a 
small  part  of  some  complicated  poem.    As  a  rule,  the  b-line 

^ S(mg of  AnnuneiaiMn  by  Bozon,  early  14th  century  (aabaab);  Naetebus, 

4 

Die  meht-lyriaehen  Stropheirformen  des  AUfrawumsehenf  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  97. 
Ave  Maria  by  de  Renie,  1270-1280  ;  Ib.y  p.  132. 
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is  of  the  same  length  as  the  couplet  Jeanroy's  ^  remark, 
that  in  the  oldest  examples  the  b-line  is  usually  longer 
than  the  two  which  precede,  applies  in  general  only  to  the 
poems  of  which  he  writes. 

In  the  twelve-line  stanza,  as  well  as  in  the  six-line,  there 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  but  two  rhymes,  and  I  have  found 
no  specimen  where  tliere  are  more  than  three.  Even  within 
these  bounds  we  find  in  the  list  given  by  Xsetebus^  nine- 
teen different  forms  of  the  strophe  built  up  in  this  unit. 

We  have  good  data  for  determining  how  far  this  arrange- 
ment of  rhyme  was  prevalent  in  early  French  literature  in 
the  careful  analysis  made  by  Nietebus  of  non-lyric  strophe 
forms  in  old  French.  He  has  examined  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  poems,^  which  he  groups  under  eighty-four 
distinct  strophe  forms.  Of  fifty-nine  of  these  there  are 
only  from  one  to  three  specimens.  Only  seven  have  as 
many  representatives  as  ten  or  more.  The  most  common 
form  of  all  seems  to  be  the  four-line,  one-rhymed  stanza 
(a  a  a  a)  with  twelve  syllables  in  a  line,  represented  by  one 
hundred  and  seven  specimens/  Next  in  popularity  to  this 
comes  a  twelve-line  stanza — the  douzaine — ^built  up  on  one 
unit  with  octosyllabic  lines  (aabaabbbabba).  Of  this 
Nfletebus  gives  sixty-four  specimens.  The  similar  six-line 
stanza  (aabaab)  comes   next  with  twenty  specimens  and 

8 

the  same  form  with  three  rhymes  to  the  stanza  has  twelve 
specimens,  and  with  six  syllables  to  a  line,  ten.  These 
forms,  then,  of  our  metre  rank  next  to  the  most  common 

^  Jeanroy,  Lais  ei  deseorts  franfais  du  XIIP^  gUcUf  Paris,  1901,  p.  ix. 

'  Nsetebus,  DU  nicht-lyiischen  Strophenformen  dea  AltfranzoBixherij  Leipzig, 
1891. 

'  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  be  different  versioDS  of  the  same 
poem. 

*  This  was  frequently  used  for  the  dit.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Jehan  Bodel  and  Gautier;  v.  Ooicy,  Grober,  OrundriaSj  n,  1,  pp.  819  f. 
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form.  Of  the  other  sixteen  types  there  are  from  one  to 
fonr  specimens. 

This  calculation  is  made  from  what  Nsetebus  calls  the 
non-lyric  strophes,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  those  and  the  lyric.  Naetebus/ 
following  Tobler,*  defines  the  non-lyric  as  those  in  which 
lines,  corresponding  in  their  place  in  the  strophe,  with  simi- 
larity of  metre,  show  diflTerent  kinds  of  rhyme.*  They  are 
meant  for  speaking,  not  singing.  No  one  has  made  such  an 
analysis  for  lyric  forms  as  Naetebus  for  the  non-lyric, 
therefore  figures  cannot  so  easily  be  had,  but  my  own 
examination  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  use  of  this  rhyme- 
arrangement  was  far  less  frequent  in  songs.  In  Matzner's 
collection  of  old  French  songs,*  by  fisir  the  greater  number 
are  in  alternate  rhyme  and  not  one  is  in  rime  cou^e.  This 
is  to  be  found,  however,  in  what  appear  to  be  stanzas  meant 
for  singing,  for  example,  in  "Arras  ki  ja  fus,"  by  an  Artesian 
trouv^re  of  uncertain  date,  where  the  stanza  is  formed  by 
two  groups  of  six  lines  each  (aabaabccbocb).^     It  occurs 

6  6  8  6  6  8  6 

also  in  a  number  of  so-called  laia,  alone  or  in  combination.* 
Here,  as  a  rule,  the  lines  are  very  short,  from  two  to  six 
syllables,  and  the  b-line  frequently  longer  than  the  couplet. 
Usually  the  strophe  forms  only  part  of  the  poem,  and  some- 
times the  arrangement  is  very  peculiar,  as  the  following  in  an 
unnamed  lai,  aabaabccbccb.^    We  can  feel  pretty  sure  that 

486486436486 

these  lata  were  meant  to  sing ;  indeed,  after  one  title,  Lai  d  la 
>P.  3. 

'  Tobler,  Vomfrtuumgiaehen  Versbau^  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  15. 
'The  history  of  the  Latin  tfenua  tripertiti  eavdaU  seenu  to  prove  that 
Nsetebos  is  wrong  in  excluding  this  from  lyric  measures. 
*  Matzner,  AltfrantosUchen  Lieder^  Berlin,  1853. 
^Dinaoz,  Tnmxh^  j<mglewri  et  mineitreU,  Paris,  1837,  lu,  17. 
*See  Jeanroy,  Lais  d  deaeortSy  Ac 
^  Jeanroy,  p.  64. 
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VlergCy  is  added^  "sur  le  Chant  d'Aelis,"  the  name  of 
another  laV  Jeanroy  gives  eight  such  songs  where  this 
arrangement  prevails.  It  is  also  sometimes  a  small  part  of 
an  elaborate  poem^  such  as  one  ascribed  to  Gilles  Le  Veoier 
of  the  thirteenth  century,*  where  of  ten  stanzas  no  two  are 
alike  in  structure.  The  one  in  question  is  of  twelve  lines 
(aabaabaabaab).     In  pastoureUes  we  sometimes  find  this 

4  6  10  4  6  10 

arrangement  of  rhyme  with  very  short  lines. 

Grober '  names  three  religious  songs  in  the  r^ular  rime 
c<mie  (aabccb),  a  measure  which  Nsetebus  includes  in  his 

8  8  6  8  8  6 

non-lyric  metres,  although  he  remarks  of  one  of  these,  Song 
on  the  Five  Joys  of  Mary y  ^^  Since  the  next  to  the  last  stanza 
b^ins :  Pur  cdes  joies  qe  je  vers  chaunt,  one  might  believe 
that  it  had  to  do  with  a  song,  but  the  sixth  and  seventh 
strophes  diflTer  from  the  others  in  kind  of  rhyme."  *  Grober 
gives  also  a  Christmas  and  Drinking  Song  (aabcob  with 

8  8  4  8  8  4 

couplet  refrain).* 

The  form  appears  occasionally  in  political  songs,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  combined  with  other  strophes.  Of 
three  Anglo-Norman  specimens  given  by  Wright  •  only  one 
seems  adapted  for  singing.    A  peculiar  arrangement  is  found 

in  the  Lament  of  Simon  de  Mordfort  (aabccbddeffeggh 

4  4  6  ... 

iih)  where  the  stanza  is  written  in  six  long  lines,  the  last 

•  •   • 

two  a  refrain.^ 


^  Ih.y  p.  159.     It  contains  sixtj-one  lines  and  has  two  stanzajs  aabaab 

44  6 

ccbccb.     It  is  Anglo-Norman  and  is  accompanied  in  the  K&  by  a  Latin 

335 

text  of  exactly  the  same  arrangement. 

«/6.,  p.  17.  ^Qrundrin,  2-1,  p.  652. 

*N8Btebu8,  p.  100.  *  Orundrissj  2-1,  p.  947. 

«  Wright,  The  PoliUccd  Simgs  of  England,  ed.  Goldsmid,  Edinburgh,  18S4, 
4  v.,  I,  53,  68;  ii,  50. 

''  Ib.y  n,  p.  50. 
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The  use  of  this  arrangement  of  rhyme  in  other  kinds  of 
poetry  can  be  briefly  treated.  The  only  notable  instance 
which  appears  in  narrative  is  a  Lije  of  Saint  ThoTimSy  Anglo- 
French,  written  by  Benoit  of  Saint  Albans,  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  a  Latin  original.^  Grober  mentions 
also  the  fragment  of  a  Magdalen-l^end  of  the  same  measure, 
and  a  Life  of  Placidaa  of  twelve-strophes,  in  Anglo-French, 
but  like  an  English  version.  We  find,  also,  in  the  Chronick 
of  Pers  de  Langtoft  (cir.  1307),  which  is  chiefly  in  Alexan- 
drine single-rhymed  laisses,  twenty-three  stanzas  aabccb, 
the  lines  varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight  syllables 
giving  seven  variations.  The  two  most  used  are  a  four- 
syllable  line  in  ten  stanzas,  and  an  eight-syllable  line  in  six 
stanzas.^  Beyond  these  somewhat  insignificant  examples, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  rhyme  arrangement  in  narrative 
poems,  which  use  exclusively  the  twelve,  ten,  or  eight- 
syllable  line,  rhyming  in  the  laisse  or  in  couplets.'  In  the 
drama,  also,  examples  of  the  use  of  this  strophe  are  so 
few  as  to  have  no  significance.  I  find  but  three  cases* 
which  approach  the  normal  type.  In  Li  jus  de  Saint  NicolaSf 
by  Jean  Bodel,  there  are  seventy-three  stanzas,  aabccb,  and 

thirteen  divided  between  two  other  measures  (a  a  a  a,  abab 

12  8 

ccdd).     In  -Li  jus  Adam  ou  de  la  feuiUie,  by  Adam  de  la 
Halle,  out  of  thirty-five  stanzas  thirty-two  are  aabccb.* 

8 

Le   Miracle   de   Theophile   by   Rtltebeuf  has   nine   stanzas 
aabaabbbabba,  while   sixteen   are   in  one-rhymed  qua- 


^  Gruber's  OrundrisSf  2-1,  p.  646.     It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fortjr 
strophes  (aabaab). 

884  8  84 

'  Naetebus,  p.  176. 

'  Very  rarely  some  six  syllable  lines  are  introduced  among  those  of  ten 
syllables,  as  in  Jourdain  de  Blaive. — Grober,  Orundriuy  2-1,  571. 
*  Nsetebus,  pp.  177  f. 
^The  other  three  are  aaaa. 

12 
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trains.  It  is  worth  noting  that  each  of  these  plajs  is  by  a 
writer  who  has  proved  in  his  other  work  his  fondness  for 
this  rhyme  arrangement. 

The  subjects  treated  in  verse  of  this  description  in  Frendi 
literature,  1100-1400,  are  practically  limited  to  those  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  chiefly  religious.  This  is  true  of  all 
the  forms  we  have,  except  the  irr^ular  ones  in  the  lots  and 
pastoureUes,  which  are  really  out  of  the  count,  because  they 
form  so  small  a  part  of  the  poem  in  which  they  appear. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  specimens  given  by 
Nffitebus,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  titles,  sixty-eight 
are  religious,  sixty  very  serious  in  tone,  and  only  one  on 
love.^  Guy^s  comment  on  the  douzatne,  "  On  Pa  adopts  pour 
les  cong^,  les  dits  d'amour,  les  vers  de  la  Mort,  les  com- 
plaintes,  bref,  pour  les  circonstances  ou  la  po^e  s'^teve  et 
s'applique  It  des  choses  graves,"  ^  can  be  extended  to  other 
applications  of  this  form  of  stanzas.  Even  when  the 
title  sounds  secular,  the  poem  usually  proves  to  be  religious, 
as  in  La  PlairUe  d^Amour,^  a  dialogue  between  Love  and  a 
good  man,  embodying  the  Franciscan  ideas  on  the  love 
of  Jesus. 

Such  is  the  history  in  French  poetry  of  the  form  aabaah 
or  a abccb.  In  order,  however,  that  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  of  England  should  be  of  any 
value,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  many  forms  which  are  not 
properly  rime  couie.  One  of  these,  the  so-called  douaaine^ 
merits  a  word  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  applica- 

*  Dt  Vamani  hardi  et  de  Pamant  ereneteus  by  Jean  de  Oond^  (1300-1840) 
aabccb.     Nsetebos.    See  Dinaux,  4,  241,  where  the  first  stania,  a  deBcrip- 

tion  of  spring,  is  given  alone.    One  cannot  judge  the  nature  of  the  poem. 

'  Guy,  Esaai  8ur  la  vie  et  lea  oeuvrea  HUhuires  du  irouvhre  Adam  de  la  HaUy 
Paris,  1898,  p.  256. 

^Jtom.,  XI,  292.  The  Gamb.  K&  (Gg.  1,  1)  has  for  title,  BomawitM  de 
amour. 
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tion  of  the  general  form.  It  is  a  twelve-line  stanza  of 
octosyllabic  lines,  with  but  two  rhymes  to  a  stanza,  arranged 
aabaabbbabba.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  H£linand- 
strophe,  because  Les  Vers  de  la  Mori  (1175-1190)  by 
H^linand  is  one  of  the  first — if  not  the  first — specimen 
we  have.  As  I  have  said,  we  have,  according  to  Naetebus, 
sixty-four  extant  specimens  of  it,  ceasing  with  the  four- 
teenth century.  Its  prevalence  may  be  explained  by  the 
popularity  of  the  three  earliest  specimens.  Les  Vers  de  la 
Mort  remains  in  twenty-six  MSS.,  Li  Roman  de  Cariti  in 
thirty-one,  and  Le  Mise^^ere  in  thirty-six.  The  only  example 
of  the  strophe  on  English  ground  is  Le  Debat  de  la  Vierge 
et  de  la  Oroix  in  the  Cheltenham  MS.  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,^  which  Meyer  judges  from  the  language 
to  be  a  continental  French  poem.^  The  form  was  very 
popular  for  work  of  a  serious  character.  Once,  in  six 
syllable  lines,  it  appears  in  a  poMcnireUey  but  this  is  by 
Bodel,  who  is  fond  of  the  measure.  It  seems  to  have  had 
no  influence  whatever  on  English  metres.' 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  rime  couie,  used  as  synony- 
mous with  the  English  tail-rhyme  strophe,  must  be  limited 
to  a  stanza  where  the  unit  aab  has  the  a-line  of  from 
nine  to  six  syllables — four-accent  or  three-accent  lines  in 
English — and  where  the  b-line  is  shorter  by  one  or  two 
syllables.  With  these  limitations  we  find  it  surprisingly 
rare  in  old  French  poetry,  where  it  is  common  to  have  the 
lines  the  same  length.  NsBtebus  gives  six  specimens  of 
the  arrangement  where  the  couplet  has  eight  syllables  and 
the  b-line  four,  to  which   may  be  added  one  from  Rom. 

>  Naetebus,  p.  132. 
^  Romanioj  XJHf  521. 

'It  is  briefly  discussed  by  Raynaud,  Earn,,  ix,  231,  but  Naetebus  more 
than  doubles  his  list 
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xni :  53.     There  is  but  one  of  the  form  aabaab  ^  and  one 

8  8  •  8  8  • 

aabccb.' 

8  8  8  8  8  8 

Table  (compiled  from  Naetebus). 

No.  of  poems  examined 338 

'*    ''  strophe-fonns. 84 

**  with  but  1-3  specimens 59 

"     **  from  4-10  specimens 18 

**     **  at  least  10  specimens 7 

Most  common  form 107  (aaaa) 

BiME  CovtE. 
Type,  No.  of  8peeimen». 

aabccbbbabba  {douMoine) 164 

8 

aabaab 20 

aabccb 12 

88  8888 

aabccb 10 

88  8  88  8 

aabaab 

8  8  4  c  c  b 

aabaab 2  r=tail-rhyme strophe. 

c  c  b  ' 

8  8  888  6 

V. 

The  Stanza  in  English  Poetry. 

It  is  in  English  poetry  that  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  assumes 
the  greatest  importance,  and  has  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing history,  as  it  has  much  wider  application.  Chaucer's 
parody  of  the  measure  in  Sir  Thopas  is  good  evidence  of 
its  popularity,  for  there  would  be  no  point  in  his  use  of  it 
there,  had  it  not  been  so  familiar  as  instantly  to  recall  the 
sort  of  thing  parodied. 

A  chronological  survey  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  either 
French  or  Latin  poetry,  for  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
assign  dates  to  the  poems.     In  many  cases  the  age  of  the 

^  Oedicht  avf  die  Jur\f  Freuden  Marias  from   an   Eng.   MS.,   1307-1327. 
Nsetebus,  p.  100. 
*  The  Smg  of  the  Barons,  1263  ;  Wright,  Political  Songs,  i.  68. 
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manuscript  is  quite  uncertain^  and  the  language  is  too 
imperfectly  written  to  be  a  safe  guide.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  stanza  seem  to  date  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  there  are  many  in  the  fourteenth  and 
a  few  in  the  fifteenth  : 

Ckntwry,  No,  of  Poems,     No,  of  Bomanees, 

Thirteenth. 4  1 

Fourteenth 36  26 

Fifteenth 6  6 

It  seems  a  small  list^  but  it  is  far  from  insignificant  when 
compared  with  other  forms,  and  when  the  length  and 
importance  of  many  of  the  poems  are  considered.  Besides, 
we  have  undoubtedly  lost  many  others.  The  following  table 
will  illustrate  its  comparative  prevalence  in  one  department : 

Whole  nomber  of  extant  romances 65-70 

**  in  tail-rhyme  strophe 30  -f-  2  (in  part) 

"  **  octosyllabic  couplet 28 

**  '' alliterative  verse. 6-10 

The  proportion  is  probably  not  so  krge  in  minor  poems. 

The  varying  forms  of  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  I  will 
present  in  a  table.  In  a  few  cases,  among  minor  poems, 
two  types  may  occur  in  the  same  poem,  when  each  is  counted. 
Sometimes  the  strophe  is  but  part  of  a  more  elaborate 
stanza. 

Type,         Examples  in  Romance,  Minor  Poems* 

1211.8tanza,       r(443443>)X2 24  12 

l  '  ' 


aabccbddbeebl  (333333  )X2 2  1 

443443 4  23 

333333 —  8 

442442 1  2 

222222 —  1 

444444 —  1 

331331 —  1 


6  11.  stanza, 
aabccb 


10  11.  stanza, 

eeeb^^"*"!  (33323332)  X  2.....      1 


aa;VccrbTddb{j^^^^!^!3^><2 \ 


Vh^'X  44434443. 

aaabcccD 


'Accents,  not  syllables. 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  prevailing  tyipe^  both  in 
romances  and  in  minor  poems^  is  the  same  as  in  Latin 
(aabccb)^  that  is^  a  couplet  of  four-accent  verses  and  a 

8  S  7  8  8  7 

b-line  of  three.  The  metre  is  so  rough  in  most  of  the 
poems  as  we  have  them  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
variations  are  accidental  or  planned. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  twelve-line  stanza^  rare  in 
Latin  and  in  French— except  the  douzaine — ^is  very  common 
in  English.  It  prevails  in  narrative  poems,  as  the  column 
of  romances  will  show.  Of  the  twelve  specimens  among 
minor  poems,  seven  are  narrative.  But  in  almost  every 
long  poem,  where  the  twelve-line  stanza  is  used,  we  find  also 
nine-line  and  six-line  stanzas.  The  latter  is  of  coarse  a 
normal  type,  used  alone  in  many  poems,  but  the  nine-line  is 
never  found  alone.^  In  some  cases,  probably,  three  lines 
have  dropped  out,  as  the  sense  sometimes  indicates.  We 
may  suspect  sometimes  that  the  author  found  it  impossible 
to  get  a  fourth  b-rhyme.  When  he  was  rich  in  rhymes,  he 
sometimes  went  on  for  more  than  four  groups.  In  the 
Greene  Knight,^  where  the  six-line  stanza  forms  about  half 
the  poem,  we  find  one  place  where  twelve  units  in  succession 
have  the  same  b-rhyme,  in  the  Carle  of  Oarlile^  and  Sir 
Eglamour  *  five  and  six  groups  are  united,  and  so  elsewhere. 

In  all  but  one  possible  exception,^  there  is  constant 
departure  from  the  normal  rhyming  scheme,  the  rhymes 
of  the  four  couplets  being  combined  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  possible,  for  instance : 


^  Perhaps  we  should  except  the  Nut-hrown  Maid,  quoted  later. 

'  Madden,  Syr  Oauanej  London,  1839,  pp.  224  f. 

*  Madden,  ifyr  Chwane,  London,  1839,  pp.  187  f. 

^Ed.  Halliwell,  ThomUm  Bomanees  (Camdea  Soc),  London,  1894. 

^Sir  Oowghter,  ed.  fireul,  Oppehi,  1886. 
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aabccbddbeeb  (normal) 

aabaabccbccb 

aabccbaabddb 

aabccbddbeeb 

aabaabaabeeb 

aabaabaabaab;  &c.y  &c. 

The  effort  is  evidently  to  reduce  the  number  of  rhymes. 

The  stanzas  are  sometimes  linked  to  each  other  by  rhyme, 
but  never  regularly  nor  consistently.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
however,  for  the  b-rhyme  of  one  stanza  to  become  the 
a-rhyme  of  the  next.  The  last  couplet  of  a  stanza  has 
occasionally  the  same  rhyme  as  the  first  couplet  or  the 
b-line  of  the  following  stanza,  but  this  seems  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  of  design. 

As  to  sense-connection  each  stanza  is  complete  in  itself, 
except  as  the  course  of  the  narrative  proceeds  from  one  to 
anotlier.  Enjambment  is  by  no  means  unknown,  but  it  is  not 
commou,  and  does  not  occur  at  all  in  many  of  the  poems. 
It  is  infrequent  even  between  the  units  in  the  same  stanza, 
which  seem  to  correspond  to  sentence-structure.*  In  &yr 
Perc^val,^  there  is  obviously  a  studied  effort  to  link  one 
stanza  with  another.  Part  of  the  last  line  of  one  is  used  as 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  often  the  identical  phrase,  some- 
times a  variant.  This  occurs  one  hundred  and  seven  times 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  opportunities.  It  is  of 
course  planned  for  effect,  as  in  the  carefully  constructed 
PearP 

Not  only  was  this  elaborate  stanza  popular,  but  it  was 
also  of  general  utility ;  its  makers,  not  fisistidious,  used  it  for 
everything.    We  have  seen  how  common  it  is  in  romances. 

^  Kaluza,  Libeau$  Deaconusj  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  zvii  f. 
*  Ed.  Halliwell,  Thornton  BomaneeSf  p.  1  f. 
'  Ed.  Gollancz,  London,  1891. 
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It  is  used  also  in  shorter^  less  dignified  tales^  like  The  Kyng 
and  the  Hermyiy  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd^  Tale  of  the 
Unnatural  DauglUer,  and  others.^  For  the  legend  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  frequently  employed.  The  best 
example  we  have  is  the  Legend  of  S.  Eustae^  which  is 
plainly  the  same  story  as  that  of  Sir  Isum&ra^ce.^  Among 
other  poems  we  have  one  so-called  ballad  * — a  sort  of  vulgar 
burlesque — the  Proverbs  of  Hendj/ng,^  some  political  songs,* 
some  love-lyrics,*  and  a  great  many  religious  poems.*  It 
also  found  its  way  into  the  drama,  and  has  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  place  among  the  elaborate  verse-forms  there. 

To  determine  what  part  of  England  it  most  flourished  in 
is  more  difficult  and  yet  important.  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
have  gone  far  toward  an  answer.  All  sorts  of  hindrances  lie 
in  the  way,  our  ignorance  of  the  original  home  of  many 
poems,  our  small  knowledge  of  literary  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  England  before  Chaucer's  time,  complete  obscurity 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  romances,  and  the  mystification 
of  scribal  alterations.    We  can  hardly  do  more  than  guess. 

In  the  thirty-two  romances,  if  anywhere,  must  lie  the 
clue.  Of  these,  twenty-two  seem  to  belong  to  the  various 
Midland  dialects,  six  to  the  northern,  and  four  to  the 
southern.^  It  seems  easy  to  conclude  that  the  Midland  was 
the  home  of  the  romance,  not  quite  so  easy  to  assert  that  the 
tail-rhyme  strophe  was  more  popular  there  than  the  couplet. 
To  the  Midland,  also,  belong  the  majority  of  the  romances 

'  Hartshorne,  Ancient  Metrical  TateSy  London,  1822. 

'  Horatmann,  AUenglitehe  Legenden,  neue  Folge,  Heilbronn,  1888,  p.  211. 
If  Horstmann  is  right  in  dating  it  cir.  1290,  it  would  seem  to  have  pre- 
ceded our  version  of  the  romance. 

'  ThomUm  Romances,  pp.  88-120. 

*  Harlshome,  Ant,  MeL  Talegf  p.  145. 

^  Matzner,  AUengliseke  Spraehprobeny  i,  p.  309. 

•  Boddeker,  AUengliache  Diehtuugen,  Berlin,  1878. 

'List  of  romances,  with  dates  and  dialects  {us, ),  Muriel  R  Oarr. 
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in  the  octoeyllabic  couplet.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  dose 
examination  of  the  minor  poems  would  illuminate  the  sulgect. 
So  far  as  I  have  tested  them — by  no  means  thoroughly — 
the  Midland  dialect  seems  to  predominate.  Yet  Lawrence 
Minot/  probably  of  the  north,  uses  the  stanza,  and  so  does 
William  of  Shoreham,'  a  Kentish  man.  It  must  have  been 
known  all  over  England,  but  we  find  none  of  it  in  Scottish 
verse  before  Dunbar  (1460-cir.  1513),  who  was  familiar 
with  English  rhythms. 

VI. 

Later  History  of  the  Strophe  in  French 

AND  Latin. 

Although  the  importance  of  this  stanza-form  ceases  with 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  trace 
its  history  in  French  and  English  down  to  our  own  time, 
for  its  persistency  is  another  proof  of  its  popularity  and 
wide  use. 

Froissart  (1337-1410),  who  ought  perhaps  to  be  counted 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  Virelai  of  the  Mourning 
Lover, ^  has  two  stanzas  out  of  five  in  rinie  cou6e  (a  a  baa  b). 

8  8  4  8  8  4 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  two  examples  by  Henri 
Baude,  and  one  by  Guillaume  Coquillart.*  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  Ronsard  (1524—1585)  has  two  odes  (aabccb)  and 

du  Bellay  (1524-1560),  de  Magny  (died  cir.  1560),  Passerat 
(1534-1602),  Eegnier  (1573-1613),  each  at  least  one.  In 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  De  Viaud  (1590-1626)  uses 
the  stanza.^     These  are  all  lyric  poems  in  the  modem  sense 

^  Poems,  ed.  Hall,  Oxford,  1897. 
^Poemsj  ed.  Wright  (Percy  8oc,  v.  28),  London,  1850. 
*CEuvre8  de  PoHiea,  public  par  M.  Aug.  Scheler,  Bruzelles,  1871 . 
*Grober,  OrundriM,  2-1,  pp.  1160,  1162. 

^All  quoted  by  Saintsbury,  French  Lyrics,  London,  1882,  pp.  77,  81,  93, 
111,  117,  124. 
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of  the  term.  I  find  no  further  trace  of  the  form  before 
Ch^nier  (1762-1794),  who  employs  it  in  Charlotte  Corday 

a      a     b  a       a     b 

and  La  jeune  captive.  In  the  form  12.12.8  or  12.12.6  it 
is  a  favorite  of  Victor  Hugo's,  as  he  uses  it  no  less  than 
thirteen  times.  In  popular  collections  it  appears  frequently, 
the  a-line  having  usually  twelve  syllables.  In  Le  Chien 
du  Louvre,  by  Delavigne  (1794-1843),  I  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  real  rime  couH  aabccb,  but  each  of  the 

8  8  4  8  8  4 

eleven  stanzas  is  preceded  and  follow^ed  by  a  single,  identi- 
cal quatrain.  It  is  interesting  to  find  it  a  favorite  measure 
in  revolutionary  poems  and  war-songs,  often  meant  unmis- 
takably for  singing.'  In  these  we  are  much  nearer  as  a  rule 
to  the  regular  rime  cou^e,  the  a-line  usually  of  eight  syllables 
and  the  b-line  shorter.  The  latest  specimen  I  find  is  La 
Petite  France  by  Michel  Saron.* 

To  assure  ourselves  of  the  persistence  of  the  tail-rhyme 
strophe  in  English  verse,  we  need  not  go  through  eveiy 
by-path  of  our  literature  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth 
century,  but  we  can  never  go  far  on  any  without  meeting  the 
familiar  form.'  Just  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  common  form 
no  one  can  say.  It  seems  probable  that  Chaucer's  parody 
helped  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  among  poets,  but  it  must 
long  afterwards  have  continued  to  tickle  the  ears  of  groups 
about  the  fireside  or  the  ale-house  door.  Several  of  the 
romances  in  this  metre,  as  the  group  of  Gawain  poems  in 
the  Percy  Folio  MS.,  Sir  Triamaur,  and  Torrent  of  Portugal 
seem  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.    One  rather  common 

'  See  Vingtrenier,  ChanU  et  ehanaona  des  Soldats  de  France,  Paris,  1902  ; 
PoSsies  naiionaUs  de  la  BSvolution  fraji^aise,  Paris,  1836 ;  Poisies  rhchiHon^ 
natre8  et  eontre'rh^olutwnnairea,  Paris,  1821. 

*Almanaeh  des  Petits  Jeux  Floraux  de  Marseille  for  1884,  pp.  44,  89. 

'  The  twelve-line  stanza,  however,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  later 
than  the  fifteenth  century. 
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form  of  the  metre  is  found  in  the  Nul-brown  Maid — of  the 
same  century : 

Be  it  right  or  wrong,  these  men  among 

On  women  do  comphiin  ; 
Affirming  this,  how  that  it  is 

A  labor  spent  in  vain 
To  love  then  wele,  for  never  a  dele 

They  love  a  man  again.' 

This  is  also  the  measure  of  the  &mous  drinking-soDg  in 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'^  and  of  one  of  Wyatt's  songs^ 
written  about  1520.  Archbishop  Parker  also  chooses  it 
for  his  version  of  the  Psalms,*  marking  the  pause  after  the 
couplet  with  a  colon.  Whether  this  version  was  meant  for 
singing  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  at  this  time  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  thought  specially  suitable  for  singing.  Campion, 
for  example,  uses  it  but  once,  and  then  in  combination  with 
a  quatrain  of  alternate  rhyme.* 

I  have  found  no  other  specimens  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  there  are  a  number  of  poems  where 
the  stanza-form  varies  somewhat  from  the  normal  type. 
Such  are  two  songs  ascribed  either  to  Shakespeare  or  to 
Fletcher  :  "  Roses  their  sharp  spines  being  gone  " — where 
the  scheme  is  aabccb,  and  the   effect  very  pretty — and 

4  4   2  4  4  2 

"Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees ^'  (aabccb).*     Drayton 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

frequently  uses  the  six-line  stanza  with  three  accents  in  a 
line.  In  his  Ballad  of  Agincourt,^  he  substitutes  triplets  for 
couplets  and  has  two  accents  in  the  b-line.     The  effect  is 

^  Oxford  Book  of  Vent,  Oxford,  1902,  p.  39.     This  is,  of  course,  the 
metre  famUiar  in  Latin,  a  a  b  c  c  d. 

4  4  7  4  4  7 

«jr6.,  p.  77. 

'Guest,  Engliih  MythmSy  London,  1838,  p.  304. 

*  Lyric  Poems,  ed.  Rhys,  London,  1896,  p.  55. 
^  Oitford  Book  o/  Verse,  pp.  186,  187. 

•  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  p.  167. 
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vigorous  but  jerky.  Suckling,^  in  a  little  poem  of  four 
stanzas^  "When,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee,"  is  very 
charming,  but  he  gives  the  b-line  four  accents,  which  always 
adds  dignity.  In  his  Ballad  of  a  Wedding^  he  is  very 
successful  in  his  use  of  the  normal  six-line  tail-rhyme 
strophe.  It  has  precisely  the  same  movement  as  an  old 
poem,  also  called  a  ballad,^  which  describes,  rather  coarsely, 
a  feast.  Suckling^s  lines  have  the  jingle  of  early  specimens, 
but  this  suits  his  humorous  tone. 

The  most  interesting  variation  of  the  strophe  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  in  Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Nativity^ 
with  the  following  scheme:  aabccbdd.     The  lengthening 

33fi8SS44 

of  the  b-line  by  two  accents  does  away  entirely  with  the 
jingling  eflFect,  and  produces  a  stately  rhythm  which  suits 
the  subject.  Collinses  Ode  to  Simplicitj/f^  a  century  later, 
though  much  less  majestic  and  rather  monotonous,  illustrates 
the  same  point.  Collins  cannot,  however,  match  Milton's 
masterly  arrangement  of  pauses,  specially  important  in  this 
measure  though  seldom  attained. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  we  should  scarcely  expect  this  lyric  form, 
but  none  the  less  it  appears  more  than  once,  chiefly  in 
humorous  verse.  Parnell's  choice  of  it,  in  a  Fairy  Tale,^ 
is,  like  his  theme,  a  conscious  attempt  to  imitate  the  "ancient 
English  style."  The  metre  is  apparently  a  favorite  of  his, 
for  he  uses  it  several  times.  Addison  begins  Rosamond  with 
one  six-line  stanza  of  short  lines,  and  inserts  others  here  and 
there  in  the  opera.^     Collins  I  have  already  named.     Gray, 

'  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  p.  349. 

*  Wfirdf  English  Poets f  LondoD,  1881,  vol.  u,  p.  174. 
'  Hartshome,  Arte,  Met  Tales,  p.  145. 

*  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  p.  311.  *  Oiford  Book  of  Verse,  p.  528. 

*  Poems,  Boetox^  1854. 

'  Works,  ed.  Hard,  London,  1871,  vol.  i,  p.  57. 
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writing  On  a  Favorite  Oat,  Drovmed  in  a  Tub  of  Gold 
FisheSy^  secures  excellent  humorous  results  with  the  normal 
tail-rhjme  strophe.  This  is  true  also  of  Cowley's  ChronicUf^ 
which  he  calls  a  ballad.  Gray  gives  the  same  name  to  his 
Lady's  Lamentation^  as  does  Smart  to  four  of  his  poems  in 
this  measure^'  Lovely  Harriot,  Jenny  Gray,  &c.  The  stanza 
is  certainly  not  a  ballad  measure,  but  the  eighteenth  century 
did  not  make  fine  distinctions  in  early  English  forms. 
Smart  uses  the  stanza  again  in  an  Ode  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  but  his  most  interesting  specimen  is  the 
SoTig  to  David.  There,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  language, 
the  use  of  the  end-stopped  b-line  gives  a  monotonous  whole. 
For  variants,  we  have  Bums's  Kirk^s  Alarm  *  with  the  same 
rhyme-scheme,  but  with  shortened  anapaestic  lines  which 
give  an  entirely  different  effect.  Lander's  graceful  little 
poem.  Late  Leaves,^  Keats's  Song  of  the  Indian  Maiden  *  and 
even  Tennyson's  Lady  of  Shalott  ^  are  all  variations  of  the 
tail-rhyme  strophe,  yet  quite  different  in  rhythm  from  the 
normal  type.  This  is  true  of  the  forms  used  by  less  famous 
singers,  Sara  Coleridge,  Mahony,  Ebenezer  Jones  and  others. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  example  of  its  use  among  our 
later  lyric  poets  is  in  Wordsworth.  It  is  almost  startling  to 
discover  that  his  exquisite  Lucy-poem,  "Three  years  she 
grew  in  sun  and  shower,"  ®  is  in  precisely  the  same  metre 
as  Sir  Thopas,  except  for  the  short  tag-lines ;  in  other  words 
it  is  the  normal  tail-rhyme  strophe  (aabccb).     It  is  the  one 

4  4  8  4  4   3 

»  O^ord  Book  of  Ferw,  p.  527. 
^Poeti  of  Oreat  Britairiy  vol.  V,  p.  230. 

*  Chalmers,  Engliah  PoeU^  London,  1810,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  69,  71,  72,  10. 
^  OompleU  FbeUcal  Works,  ed.  Douglas,  London,  1890,  u,  209. 

*  Oxford  Book  of  Verae,  p.  675. 

*  Ch^ord  Book  of  Verse,  p.  721. 
'  Oxford  Book  of  Verse,  p.  821. 

^  Poems,  ed.  Arnold,  London,  1888,  p.  143. 
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instance  of  the  measure  in  the  hands  of  a  master^  which  provee 
its  possibilities.  Aside  from  the  perfect  music  of  the  poet's 
words^  the  secret  of  his  success  with  the  stanza  lies  in  his  so 
phrasing  it  as  to  avoid  the  usual  fall  of  voice  and  meaning 
at  the  end  of  the  b-line.  Nothing  could  be  lovelier  than  his 
measure,  nothing  more  unlike  the  mechanical  verse  which 
Chaucer  so  admirably  and  justly  parodies.  We  need  only 
compare  the  following  two  stanzas  : 

Sir  Thopas  eek  so  wery  was 
For  prikinge  on  the  softe  gras, 

So  fiers  was  his  corage, 
That  doun  he  lejde  him  in  that  plas 
To  make  his  stede  som  solas, 

And  jaf  him  good  forage. ' 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face.' 

With  such  an  example  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  stanza 
has  great  possibilities  of  delight  to  the  cultivated  ear,  as 
well  as  to  the  uncultivated.  But  Wordsworth's  success  in 
the  use  of  it  has  never  been  approached,  to  my  knowledge, 
by  any  other  writer. 

The  tail-rhyme  strophe  is  undoubtedly  a  lyric  stanza,  and 
herein  lies  its  chief  distinction  from  the  couplet.  The  effect 
of  the  two  measures  is  in  some  ways  not  unlike.  Both  tend 
to  monotony  and  drawl,  both  tempt  the  writer  to  go  on 
forever,  both  break  apart  into  bits — marked  by  the  same 
rhyme — which  correspond  more  or  less  to  sentenoe-.structure. 
It  is  an  almost  invariable  practice  in  the  use  of  this  strophe 
to  make  a  pause  in   sense  with   each  b-rhyme.    What  a 

^Sir  Thopasy  U.  67-72 ;  Skeat's  Chaucer,  Oxford,  1900,  nr,  190. 
*  "  Three  years  she  grew,"  Ac.,  11.  25-30. 
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change  it  produces  to  avoid  this,  we  have  just  seen.  The 
difference  between  the  couplet  form  and  the  tail-rhyme 
strophe  lies  chiefly  in  the  length  of  the  group  forming  the 
unit,  two  littes  in  the  couplet,  three  in  the  stanza.  Compare 
the  following  translations  of  the  same  French  into  the  two 

forms : 

He  toke  his  swerd  with  gret  eovye. 

And  smote  Ameraunte  tho  in  hye, 

Of  the  helme  the  stroke  glode, 

And  by  the  horse  the  stroke  rode.' 
and 

Gij  heut  his  swerd,  )>at  was  ful  kene, 

&  smot  Amoraunt  wi>  hert  tene 
A  dint  )>at  sat  ful  sore, 

)>at  a  quarter  of  his  scheld 

He  made  to  fleye  in  )>e  feld 
Al  wi>  his  grimli  gore.' 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  a  translation  into  stanzas  is  freer, 

as   a   rule,  than  one  in  couplets,  more   diluted,  and  even 

better  supplied  with  unmeaning  phrases   and  rhyme-tags. 

There   is  also  more  of  lilt  and  swing  in  it  than  in  the 

couplet  form. 

Its  use  in  poems  sung  to  music  is  far  less  prominent  in 

English  verse  than  in  Latin.     One  point  is  clear,  however, 

amid  much  obscurity,  the  measure  was  considered  peculiarly 

fit  for  recitation,  more  so,  I  believe,  than  the  couplet.     This 

is  proved  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  narratives  in  this 

verse,    which   very  frequently  include    an   addresis   to   the 

audience : 

Now  herkeneth  how  hyt  was,  &c.' 

Now  hende  in  haule,  and  ^  wolde  here/  &c. 

"Will  ye  listyn,  and  ye  schyll  here,*  Ac 

>  Ouy  of  Warwick  (Gains  MS.),  ed.  Zupitza,  £.  £.  T.  S.,  London,  1883, 
1.  8203. 

*Ouy  (/  Warwick  (Auchinleck  ics.),  ed.  Zupitza,  E.  K  T.  S.,  London, 
1883,  103 : 1-3. 

*Sir  Launfal,  Ritson's^fu^  Eng.  MeL  iZoni.,  London,  1802,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

^Sir  buwbracty  T^homUm  Romances,  1.  1. 

*^>  CUgtB,  Weber,  Metrical  Romancu,  Edinburgh,  1810,  i. 
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Qod  graant  hem  hetien  blis  to  mede 
pat  herken  to  mi  romance  rede 
Al  of  a  gentil  kni^t,'  &c 

Ljtyll  and  mykjU,  olde  and  yoange, 
LyBtenyth  now  to  my  talkynge 
Of  whome  y  wylle  yow  lythe,'  Ac 

Twenty-six  of  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  romances  begin  in  this 
fashion,  while  in  three  of  the  remaining  six,  we  have  lost 
the  opening  stanzas.  Chaucer  evidently  had  plenty  of  models 
for  his  opening  lines  in  Sir  Thopaa : 

Listethy  lordes,  in  good  entent 
And  I  wol  telle  verrayment 
Of  mirthe  and  of  solas. 

Even  the  short  tales  and  other  poems  in  this  measure 
usually  b^in  in  the  same  way.  On  the  contrary,  narratives 
in  couplet  form  are  usually  without  this  opening  address  to 
the  hearers,  though  it  is  not  unknown  there.  Chaucer, 
except  in  Sir  Thopas,  never  but  once  uses  anything  approach- 
ing it.^  I  find  it  in  three  English  and  two  French  romances 
in  couplets,*  and  there  are  probably  other  instances.  Even 
a  sharper  contrast  in  the  use  and  omission  of  this  address  is 
found  in  the  legends.  Of  the  forty-nine  in  couplets  or 
quatrains,  printed  by  Horstmann,*  only  four  have  such  an 
opening,  while  not  one  of  the  seven  in  tail-rhyme  strophe 
is  without  it. 

The  stanza  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  a  sing-song  delivery, 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  couplet,  which  brings  one  up 

»  Guy  of  Wanvick,  11.  1-3. 

*  Octaviariy  ed.  Halliwell,  Percy  Soc.,  London,  1885,  11.  1-3. 

'The  somnour  begins  his  tale  with  the  word  "Lordinges." — Skeat*8 
Chancery  IV,  372. 

^  Kyng  Horn,  The  Lyfe  of  Ipomydon,  YtDain  and  Qawain,  Floriee  and 
BlauTicheJleur,  and  Idoine  and  Amadace, 

^Altenglufche  Legenden,  neue  Folge,  Heilbronn,  1881. 
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with  a  sharper  turn.  It  is  this  effect  which  Chaucer  feels 
so  keenly,  and  emphasizes  not  only  by  mimicry  in  Sir  Thopds, 
but  by  the  host's  scathing  comment : 

Myn  eres  aken  of  thy  drasty  speche.^ 

But  probably  the  measure  was  also  felt  to  have  the  real 
charm  of  a  balanced  lilting  movement^  such  as  is  often  given 
by  a  long  Ime  with  internal  rhyme." 

The  stanza  was  certainly  not  considered  undignified,  for 
in  the  play  of  the  Creation,  first  in  the  Towndey  Mysteries,^ 
the  speeches  of  Deus  are  in  the  six-line  tail-rhyme  strophe. 
No.  vn,  The  PropJiets,  is  entirely  in  six-line  stanzas,  and  so 
is  the  Salutation  of  Elizabeth^  and  most  of  the  Annv/nciatUm 
and  the  Crueifixion, 

The  lyric  quality  of  the  strophe  comes  out  in  combination 
with  other  measures,  as  we  often  find  it  in  the  short  poems. 
It  has  sometimes  a  little  of  the  effect  we  feel  in  Aiusassin  and 
Nicolete  when  we  pass  from  the  prose  to  the  verse.^  In 
concluding  a  poem,  it  was  evidently  felt  as  effective  as  the 
couplet  at  the  end  of  a  dramatic  scene;  at  the  end  of 
Marina,^  a  legend  in  couplets,  there  is  a  single  six-line 
stanza.  In  variations,  to  lengthen  the  b-line  adds  dignity 
and  lessens  the  monotony,  as  we  saw  in  Milton's  Hymn  to  the 
Nativity.  A  shortening  of  the  couplets  gives  an  abrupt 
effect  as  in  the  latter  part  of  Roidand  and  Vemagu.^ 


^Skeat'a  Chaucer^  iv,  p.  197. 

'  Cf .  The  Lament  for  Flodden^  by  Jane  Elliott,  which  is  practically  in  the 
tail-rhyme  strophe.    Palgrave's  Qolden  Treagwnfy  London,  1902,  p.  145. 

•Ed.  Pollard,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  Ex.  Series,  Lxxi,  1897. 

^An  example  is  Satfnc  Johan^  the  Evaungdiist,  where  it  follows  eight  long 
lines,  abababab,  E.  R  T.  S.,  London,  1867. 

^Boddeker,  AUengliaehe  Dichtungen,  Berlin,  1878,  p.  256. 

*Ed.  Herrtage,  E.  E.  T.S.,  Ex.  Series,  39,  London,  1882. 
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VII. 

The  Stanza  in  Other  Languages. 

The  use  of  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  in  other  languages  may 
be  briefly  mentioned.^  It  does  not  appear  to  any  great 
extent  in  Grerman  or  Scandinavian  poetry.^  The  one  speci- 
men I  have  foimd  noted  in  Swedish — a  poem  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  six-line  stanzas — seems  to  belong 
to  the  sixteenth  century.*  According  to  Jeanroy,  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  Spanish  and  Italian  lyrics,*  according 
to  Wolf/  a  few. 

Its  use  in  Proven5al  is  more  important,  because  Proven5al 
literature  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  English.  The 
rime  cou^  among  the  poets  of  Provence  is,  however,  more 
akin  to  the  French  usage  than  to  the  English.  It  usually 
forms  a  part  of  elaborate  verse  forms,  the  length  of 
lines,  even  in  the  unit  itself,  varies  greatly,  and  the  b-line 
is  usually  of  the  same  length  as  the  couplet,  or  longer.* 
The  only  poet  who  uses  the  normal  form  is  Bertrand  de 
Born.^  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  English  usage 
was  influenced  by  the  Proven5al. 


*In  none  have  I  made  a  personal  investigation  as  in  the  langaages 
already  considered. 

*Wolf,  Vber  die  Lais,  &e.,  p.  39. 

'  Dahlgren  in  Namulds  och  Va^^ntin,  Klemning,  Stockholm,  1846. 

*Le8  OriffineSy  <fec.,  p.  364. 

*  Vber  die  Lais,  &c. ,  p.  38. 

*Mau8,  Peire  CardenaU  Strophenbau,  &c.  (in  Ausgabtn  u.  AhhanShingen 
au8  dem  Gebiete  der  rom.  PhiL,  v,  Marbuig,  1B44),  where  a  table  is  given 
of  all  the  Proven9al  strophe-forms. 

^Thls  poet  had  close  relations  with  the  English  royal  family  (12th 
century),  but  they  were  not  of  a  peaceful  nature. 
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VIII. 

Source  of  the  Stanza  in  English  Poetby. 

After  coDsidering  the  origin  of  the  tail-rhyme  strophe, 
and  its  history  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  examine  what  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  all :  whence  did  the  metre  come  into  England  ? 
how  did  it  acquire  there  its  popularity  and  wide  extension  ? 

So  close  are  the  literary  connections  of  France  and 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  one  is  prone  to  ascribe 
any  literary  form  in  English  literature  to  the  influence  of 
the  French.  That  this  is  hardly  safe  without  examination, 
a  comparison  of  the  English  stanza,  in  form  and  application, 
with  the  French  rime  couie  will  make  plain. 

The  unit  must  of  course  be  the  same,  aab,  in  each.  In 
both  there  are  many  variations,  but  these  may  be  disre- 
garded in  English,  because  by  far  the  largest  use  is  made 
of  the  form  aabccb,  corresponding  to  the  French  combina- 

4  4  8  4  4  3 

tion  of  eight-syllable  and  six-syllable  lines.  The  English, 
less  skilful  versifiers  than  the  French,  or  hampered  by  a  less 
manageable  language,  use  more  rhymes  to  a  stanza,  but  this 
is  not  significant. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  chronology  of  the  subject, 
the  special  vogue  of  the  form  in  France  preceded  that  in 
Englaud  by  about  a  century,  which,  of  itself,  proves  nothing. 

In  the  literary  types  and  the  subjects  for  which  this 
measure  was  used  in  England,  as  compared  with  France,  we 
find  at  once  a  wide  divergence,  or  rather,  a  great  extension. 
In  French,  not  once  is  it  employed  in  real  romance,^  while 

*  It  appears  in  one  song  in  the  Hainan  de  la  Poire^  but  this  is  an  allegori- 
cal poem,  where  personified  qualities  contend  for  Ix)ye.  Hittoire  liUiraire, 
XXII,  870  ff. 
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in  English^  as  we  saw  earlier,  nearly  half  of  the  extant 
romances  are  in  this  measure.  In  the  seventy-five  or  more 
minor  poems,  the  range  of  subject  is  wider  than  in  the 
French,  including  not  only  religious  themes,  but  love, 
nature,  moral  teaching  and  humor.  The  stanza  is  also  used 
extensively  in  the  drama,  with  no  such  corresponding  use 
in  French. 

But  the  fact  that  the  English  enlarged  the  use  of  the 
strophe  is  no  argument  against  their  indebtedness  to  the 
French  for  the  stanza  itself.  To  determine  how  far  this  is 
probable,  we  must  compare  the  forms  prevailing  in  the  two 
countries.  Since  we  need  account  only  for  the  English  form 
aabccb,  we  must  exclude  from   the  comparison  most  of 

4  4  S  4  4  S 

the  forms  used  by  French  writers.  Turning  back,  then,  to 
our  French  specimens  with  this  limitation  in  mind,  we  find 
that  we  have  almost  nothing  left  to  compare.  There  are  at 
most  but  nine  French  poems  which  approach  the  English 

c  c 

form,   seven   of  the   type   aabaab  and    two   of  the   type 

8  8  4  8  8  4 

aabccb,  which  is  precisely  like  the  English. 

8  8  6  8  8  6 

Of  the  first  seven,  moreover,  only  one  is  preserved  exclu- 
sively in  a  French  manuscript,  two  are  in  English  and 
French  manuscripts,  and  four  are  exclusively  in  English 
copies.  Of  the  second  two,  both  are  in  English  manu- 
scripts and  one  is  English  in  subject  and  probably  in 
execution.     Surely  this  is  significant.^ 

With  such  testimony,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  tail-rhyme  strophe  of  normal  type  owes 
nothing  to  French  literature,  either  in  variety  of  application 
or  in  form.    If  the  English  had  imitated  it  from  the  French, 

^Almost  none  of  the  other  forms  occur  in  English  MSS.  According  to 
Jeanroy,  however,  it  was  among  Anglo-Norman  poets  that  the  stanza 
specially  flourished.    Les  OrigineSj  etc.,  p.  300. 
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it  does  not  seem  probable  that  at  once^  and  almost  univer- 
sally they  would  have  used  a  form  of  it  which  is  very  rare 
in  French  poems.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  French 
specimens  of  corresponding  types,  existing  as  they  do  in 
English  manuscripts,  were  affected  by  the  English  taste,  for 
the  literary  influence  must  have  worked  both  ways. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  much  of  the  material  in  poems 
of  this  measure,  as  in  many  others,  is  translated  from  the 
French.  In  some  cases  we  have  proof  of  this,  both  versions 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  manuscript.  Thus  in 
English  we  have  the  Legend  of  Saint  Eustas,^  corresponding 
to  a  Life  of  Saint  Placidas  in  French.  In  a  French  manu- 
script of  Trinity  College  (B.  14,  37,  40)  in  the  poem  Prih^e 
d  Ji8\i8  Christ,^  a  verse  of  French  (aabcb)  is  followed  by 
the  English  translation  in  the  same  measure.  An  interesting 
correspondence  of  measures  also  occurs  in  the  collections 
of  proverbs.  In  French,  we  have  Li  Proverbes  au  VUain 
(twelfth  century)  in  the  stanza-form  aabccb,  with  a  pro- 

6  6  6  6  6  6 

verb  added  to  each  strophe.  This  form  is  imitated  in 
Proverbes  au  conte  de  Bretaigne  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  Respii  del  curteis  e  del  vilain.^  Of  Li  Proverbes  au 
VUain,  two  of  the  eight  manuscripts  are  in  Oxford.  Our 
English  Proverbs  of  Hendyng,^  modelled  on  the  French,  are 
in  the  form  aabccb.     Sometimes,  when  we  have  no  French 

4  4   S  4  4  S 

text,  we  have  a  French  title.* 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  translating  from  either 
French  or  Latin,  the  translator  did  not  feel  obliged  to  follow 

^  HoKtrnKTin,  AUenglUehe  Legenderif  n.  F.,  Heilbronn,  1881,  p.  201. 
'  Meyer,  Bom. ,  xxxn,  28  ff. 
'Grober,  Grundrisa,  2  : 1,  p.  701. 
*  Matzner,  AUengli9che  Sprcuhproben^  vol.  1 . 

*See  Minor  Poems  of  Vernon  MS,,  ed.  Fumivall,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  old  series, 
117,  Pt  II,  pp.  757,  763,  777.    The  poems  are  in  tail-rhTme  strophe. 
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tile  metre  of  his  original.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  this  is  in  an  edition  of  Utile  Cato  and  Greater 
Colo}  In  Little  Cato,  of  twenty  stanzas,  there  comes  first  a 
bit  of  wisdom  in  Latin  prose,  next  the  French  version  of  it 
in  rime  cou^,^  and  finally  the  English  in  quatrains  (abab). 
The  French  often  expands  the  Latin,  but  the  English  keeps 
closely  to  the  French.  In  Greater  Oato,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  stanzas,  the  Latin  is  in  two  unrhymed  hexa- 
meter lines,  the  French  in  rime  coxile,  and  the  English  in 
quatrains.  Where  the  English  is  wanting,  a  space  is  left; 
for  it. 

The  English,  then,  were  not  slavish  in  their  imitation 
of  every  adjunct  of  the  poems  they  translated,  but  often 
followed  their  own  taste,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  inclined 
strongly  toward  the  tail-rhyme  strophe.  Yet  no  one  will 
believe  that  they  invented  the  stanza — even  in  the  one 
form — when  it  is  remembered  that  the  prevailing  type  in 
the  Latin  versiis  tripertUi  caudaii  (aabccb)  is  almost  pre- 

8  8  7  8  8  7 

oisely  the  same  as  that  in  the  English.  When,  moreover, 
we  recall  that  its  use  in  Latin  is  almost  exclusively  in 
hymns  of  worship,  many  of  which  would  be  used  commonly 
in  England  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  stanza  may  have  made  its  way  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  people.^  For  it  is  the  people  of  England, 
rather  than  the  cultivated,  literary  class,  to  whom  this 
measure  was  dear.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  hand  of  a 
skilled  author  is  perceived,  while  the  appeal  throughout  is 


»  Ed.  Furnivall,  from  Vemon  MS.,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  117,  pp.  553  ff. 

2  Thought  to  be  by  Ev^rard,  probably  a  monk  of  Yorkshire,  aboat 
1250. 

'Another  possible  method  of  its  introduction  into  English  verse  is 
through  the  Welsh.  Wolf  (n.,  p.  213)  remarks  that  the  form  was  early 
popular  among  Celtic  nations.  In  the  Welsh  it  came  clearly  from  Lat. 
church  poetry.     (See  Walker,  Hist,  Memoir  of  Irish  Bards,  Dublin,  1786.) 
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to  a  popular^  uncritical  audience,  who  loved  a  strongly 
marked  movement  and  femiliar  phrases,  as  well  as  slashing 
blows,  marvelous  feats,  and  prostrated  giants. 

Whether  the  metre  began  in  England  in  direct  trans- 
lation, or  in  imitation,  more  or  less  by  ear  through 
familiarity  with  Latin  hymns,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  both  methods  worked  together.*  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  lyric  preceded  the  romance,  to  which  the  stanza, 
being  much  liked  and  easily  remembered  for  recitation  was 
gradually  extended.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  the  same  process 
did  not  give  us  legends  in  this  form,  but  we  have  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  number.  Perhaps  the  couplet 
or  quatrain  was  considered  the  decorous  garb  for  such  pious 
tales,  and  innovators  were  more  chary  of  altering  it.  Most 
of  the  minor  poems  seem  English  in  conception  as  well  as 
form,  but  we  cannot  assert  their  originality. 


IX. 

Cause  of  the  English  Preference. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  French  developed 
their  rime  couie  from  the  Latin  versus  tHpeHiti  caudati  quite 
as  much  as  the  English  their  tail-rhyme  strophe.  Why  did 
they  modify  it  with  an  obvious  preference  for  lines  all  of 
one  length,  while  the  English  kept  it  as  it  was?  For 
instance,  in  Latin  we  have  the  Stabai  Mater  in  normal  form 

*  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  Jeanroy  and  Meyer  trace  the  stanza  back  to  a 
trochaic  fifteen  syllable  line,  and  the  movement  in  Latin  poems  is  almost 
invariably  trochaic,  we  should  notice,  perhaps,  that  in  English  it  is  usually 
iambic.  The  iambic  tetrameter  was  not  rare  in  Latin  (Jeanroy,  Xes 
Originesy  <£<;.,  note,  p.  357),  but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  iambic  move- 
ment is  so  much  more  frequent  in  English  rhythm  that  it  would  naturally 
dominate  any  popular  form. 
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aabccb.    A  Dutcb^  a  German,  and  an  Italian  translation 

S  8  7  8  8  7 

keep  precisely  the  same  metre.*  We  have  unfortunately  no 
early  English  translation,  but  it  is  safe  to  think  that  if  one 
existed,  it  must  have  followed  the  same  type.'  But  the 
French,  in  their  translation,^  have  made  the  b-line  as  long  as 
the  couplet,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  taste. 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  English  translator  of  Li 
Proverbes  au  Vilain  did,  for  he  shortened  the  b-line — ^which 
in  French  equalled  the  couplet — an  indication  of  his  taste. 

Questions  of  such  a  sort  can  have  no  positive  answer,  but 
we  may  speculate.  If  the  French  had  in  early  times  the 
fine  ear  for  cadence  and  rhythm  which  has  distinguished 
them  later,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  shorter,  end-stopped  line  did  not  appeal 
to  them  any  more  than  it  did  to  Chaucer.  By  lengthening 
the  b-line  and  oflen  avoiding  a  marked  pause  of  sense  at  its 
close,  they  gave  the  metre  a  more  dignified  and  flowing 
effect.*  In  their  hands,  it  seems  much  more  a  thing  of 
skill  and  art  than  with  the  English. 

But  there  was  something  about  the  normal  type,  with  its 
downright  nature  and  hammer-like  effect,  which  appealed  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ear,  still  fond  of  noise.  Having  established 
the  form  they  preferred,  the  English — again  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  their  taste— extended  it  to  narrative-poetry.  The 
metre  is  essentially  lyric,  and  only  suitable  for  short  poems. 

^Mone,  n,  446,  and  notes ;  Daniel,  u,  131  f. 

'  As  this  article  is  in  press,  I  find  the  following  remark  in  the  latest  and 
most  thorough  treatment  of  the  period  under  consideration  :  ''A  tlabat 
maier  [English]  of  uncommon  tenderness  is  extant  in  six-line  stanzas, 
rhyming  aabeeb,^^  Schofield,  W.  H.,  English  lAUrature  from  the  Bom/an 
Ckmqruat  to  Chaucer,  New  York,  1906. 

*BartBch,  Chrestomathie  de  raneienfran^isy  Leipzig,  1S66,  369  f. 

*  This  applies  to  the  douzaine  (aabaabbbabba),  the  favorite  French 

8 

form  of  tiie  rime  co\Ue,  skilfully  constructed,  and  also  to  many  forms  of  the 
six-line  stanza. 
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When  it  is  used  for  story-telling,  and  extended  to  thousands 
of  lines,  it  grows  wearisome  beyond  words.  After  Chaucer 
had  made  it  absurd  in  his  parody — where  the  monotony  and 
sing-song  effect  of  the  strophe  is  hardly  exaggerated — ^it 
seems  gradually  to  have  declined.  Yet  I  think  its  persist- 
ence shows  a  lurking  fondness  for  the  rhythm,  though  its 
makers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,^  used  the  normal 
form  only  in  humorous  poems. 

X. 

Conclusion. 

Such  then  seems  to  be  the  history  and  development  of  the 
tail-rhyme  strophe,  so  far  as  we  can  examine  it  in  extant 
poems.  The  multiplicity  of  small  details  is  confusing,  the 
conclusions  necessarily  somewhat  vague  and  uncertain.  Yet 
perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  together  the  material, 
scattered  in  stray  poems  and  incidental  remarks,  and  tlius  to 
test  theories  already  advanced,  and  to  answer,  even  tentatively, 
questions  never  before  considered.  Rhythms  may  have  a 
closer  connection  with  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people  than 
is  generally  acknowledged.  The  effort  to  put  ourselves  back 
into  ages  past,  and  try  to  enter  into  the  taste  of  our  ancestors 
is  certainly  worth  the  doing.  Any  attempt,  too,  such  as  has 
been  made  here,  to  trace  the  literary  relations  of  form  and 
thought  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  ought  to  be 
of  some  little  help  in  the  important  study  of  comparative 
literature.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  this  study 
has  been  made. 

Caroline  Strong. 


'Ab  Snuirt  and  Wordsworth. 
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XIV.— THE  NEW  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM. 


There  is  a  restlessness  in  the  world  of  criticism  to-day. 
Its  leading  exponents^  the  impressionistic,  appreciative,  and 
scientific  critics,  do  not  enjoy  any  longer  the  unalloyed 
confidence  of  former  years.  Each  has  a  large  body  of 
adherents ;  but  there  is  a  disquieting  undercurrent  set  into 
motion  by  not  a  few,  asking  for  something  the  criticism 
of  to-day  cannot  give  them.  They  may  value  the  best  of 
the  fruitage  each  has  to  offer,  but  they  miss  something, 
forcing  itself  upon  them  with  ever-increasing  conviction, — 
a  standard,  a  criterion,  a  code  of  laws  or  principles,  which 
should  form  a  basis  for  critical  judgments.  There  is  an 
urgent  demand  iovjudickd  criiia^in. 

It  is  not  easy  to  furnish  such  a  criterion  or  code  of 
principles ;  and  he  who  attempts  it  can  at  best  only  point 
out  the  way  whereby,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  succeed 
in  placing  criticism  on  a  judicial  basis.  The  effort  is 
hazardous  and  difficult  also,  because  of  the  intense  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  many  minds  to  such  innovation.  We 
do  not  care  for  judgments,  it  is. said;  we  do  not  want  a 
tjrranny  of  rules ;  we  care  for  sympathy  and  appreciation ; 
for  a  criticism  of  excellencies  and  beauties,  but  not  of  faults ; 
we  care  for  the  precious  moment,  the  golden  moment,  of  the 
poet's  inspiration  and  the  critic's  reaction  to  it,  but  not 
for  the  critic's  judgments: — judgments  are  deadening  and 
enslave  beauty.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  outcry, 
for  a  short  glimpse  back  into  history  shows  us  the  severe 
sufl^erings  of  free  creative  genius  under  the  tyranny  of  rules. 
But — be  it  suggested — times  have  changed.    The  eighteenth 
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century  lies  in  the  past.  Many  of  its  dogmas  have  passed^ 
away,  and  many  have  received  an  entirely  new  meaning. 
The  critic's  judgments  of  to-day  stand  on  a  new  basis.  We 
have  made  great  progress  in  many  sciences  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relating  to  the  sphere  of  beauty ;  we  have  gathered 
valuable  objective  material,  swollen  to  a  considerable  bulk 
and  increasing  rapidly.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  mate- 
rial? Shall  we  have  one  sphere  of  human  activity,  in 
which  it  is  utilized  for  still  higher  development;  and 
another,  in  which  it  lies  as  a  dead  weight,  or  is  wholly  shut 
out  ?  Should  not  rather  all  human  activities  work  in  unison 
towards  one  grand  end  ?  We  have  gathered  in  the  spheres 
of  music,  fine  arts,  literature,  psychology,  aesthetics,  material 
which  enables  us  to  judge  the  excellencies  of  formal  beauty 
with  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before.  Why  should  we 
not  apply  this  material,  and  judge  ?  These  very  judgments 
could  not  but  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
art.  Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  another  century  of  unre- 
stricted emotional  criticism  will  do  it?  We  should  judge 
whenever  we  can  judge,  not  in  order  to  find  faults,  but,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  that  we  may  perform  the  duties  which 
this  present  age  puts  upon  us.  It  is  a  scientific  age,  and 
demands  scientific  results.  Criticism  means  to  put  things 
where  they  belong,  and  the  critic  has  not  discharged  his 
functions  until  he  has  done  so.  Yet,  we  know,  that  this  is 
an  arduous  task.  It  does  not  mean  that  this  judicial 
character  of  his  office  relieves  him  of  his  other  duties — ^it 
is  put  upon  him  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  It  does  not 
mean  that  anybody  who  claims  to  have  found  a  code  of 
critical  laws  would,  by  this  fact  alone,  be  a  critic.  The 
code  of  laws  could  at  best  apply  only  to  a  portion  of  all 
that  makes  up  a  work  of  art.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
impressionistic  or  appreciative  critic  by  assuming  judicial 
functions  would  thereby  become  all  at  once  a  judicial  critic. 
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Judicial  criticism  presupposes  certain  other  qualifications  on 
which  we  must  first  agree  before  we  can  see  our  critic 
laimch  safely  on  his  duties.  I  am  confident  these  qualifica- 
tions will  reconcile  to  him  many  who^  at  the  outset^  will  be 
opposed  to  him. 

II. 

The  critic  is  to  be  a  judge  of  beauty.  Yet,  what  is 
beauty  ?  This  seems  a  just  question,  which  every  critic 
must  needs  ask  himself;  for  his  critical  attitude  will  depend 
upon  it.  It  may  be  answered  quickly,  as  some  impres- 
sionists do,  by  saying  that  beauty  is  wholly  a  personal 
matter.  Interesting  as  the  record  of  a  few  happy  moments 
of  a  highly  refined  sensibility  may  be,  many  have  felt  in 
recent  years  that  beauty  is  more  than  a  mere  personal 
matter;  that  it  has  objective  qualities,  which  sensibility 
alone,  unsupported  by  the  intellect,  cannot  discover;  that 
feeling  without  intellectual  and  moral  aids  is  an  insufficient 
equipment  for  the  true  critic.  On  American  soil  Lewis  E. 
Gates  in  his  essay  Impresfnonism  and  Appreciation  seeks  to 
restrain  personal  criticism  within  bounds.  He  declares  that 
beauty  resides  in  apiriiiuil  energies  incarnated  in  a  work  of 
art,  and  believes  it  the  critic's  duty  to  find  these  energies 
through  historical  studies  and  to  interpret  them  to  his  own 
generation.  Instead  of  giving  personal  impressions  he  seeks 
to  appreciate  the  poet.  The  best  fruits  have  come  from  this 
method  of  criticism.  What  is  missed  in  it,  however,  is  a 
standard  of  judgment.  Mr.  Grates  seeks  to  appreciate — but 
never  forms  a  judgment.  This  incompleteness  in  the  nature 
of  appreciative  criticism  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Gates,  in 
answer  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  moment  asking  for  a 
criterion  of  judgment,  has  recently  been  brought  into  public 
notice  by  Ethel  B.  Puffer  in  her  essay  Criticism  and  jEsthetics: 
^'It  (appreciative  criticism)  possesses  no  criterion;  it  likes 
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whatever  it  looks  on ;  and  it  can  never  tell  us  what  we  are 
not  to  like.  That  is  unsatisfactory ;  and  it  is  worse — it  is 
self-destructive/'  This  missing  criterion  the  author  seeks 
to  supply.  She  believes  that  it  can  be  found  by  means  of 
the  science  of  psychological  aesthetics,  having  its  basis  in  the 
lAvsioUigical  organs  of  man.  These  organs,  it  is  claimed, 
and  the  energies  embedded  therein,  "are  changeless  just  as 
the  *  eternal  man '  is  changeless ;  and  as  the  basis  of  aesthetic 
ftvlinp  they  can  be  gathered  into  a  system  of  laws  which 
shall  be  subject  to  no  essential  metamorphosis.  So  long  as 
we  laugh  when  we  are  joyful,  and  weep  when  we  are  sick 
and  sorry;  so  long  as  we  flush  with  anger,  or  grow  pale 
with  fear,  so  long  shall  we  thrill  to  a  golden  sunset,  the 
cadence  of  an  air,  or  the  gloomy  spaces  of  a  cathedral." 
The  psychologists  of  aesthetics  (Wundt,  Lipps,  and  others) 
have  indeed  of  recent  years  given  to  the  world  through  ex- 
i)oriments  most  valuable  results,  so  that  the  claims  here  set 
forth  cttunot  be  ignored.  Yet  the  presentation  of  these  new 
facts  is  faulty ;  for  the  author*s  enthusiasm  over  an  aesthetic 
criterion  has  led  her,  following  her  personal  aesthetic  beliefs 
and  theories,  to  the  other  extreme.  The  critic's  sensibility 
has  come  to  an  end,  being  supplanted  by  psychological  experi- 
ments •  the  critic  has  become  the  aesthetician's  servant ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  beauty's  spirit  has  been  reduced  to  so  many 
physiological  excitations — life  has  shriveled  to  the  measure- 
ments of  man's  body.  This  aesthetic  criticism  cannot  be  our 
ffuide.  The  faults  of  aesthetic  criticism,  as  well  as  those  of 
impre?sionistic  or  appreciative  criticism,  can  all  be  traced  to 
a  suiwrficial,  faulty,  or  too  partial  conception  of  beauty. 
**  What  is  beauty?"   is  therefore  the  first  question  to  be 

answered. 

Wo  all  know  Plato's  conception  of  the  ideal  world ;  that 

invisible  world  which  lies  beyond  the  realm  of  our  senses, 

about  which  we  have  certain  feelings  and  dare  certain  infer- 
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enoes ;  but  which  is  veiled  by  a  curtain  that  none  has  ever 
drawn  entirely.  Plato  conceived  man  to  be  seated  in  front 
of  an  open  cave  with  his  face  turned  toward  its  inner  wall  in 
a  position  that  prevented  him  from  perceiving  what  took 
place  behind  him.  Yet  the  things  of  most  vital  importance 
were  not  in  frout^  but  at  his  back.  There  was  the  ideal 
world  as  it  was  conceived  by  and  known  to  the  divine  mind, 
the  ideal  world  revealed  to  the  human  mind  in  forms  of 
nature  or  forms  of  thought — trees  and  flowers^  man  and 
beasty  all  things  great^  good^  beautifnl,  and  true.  They 
passed  in  a  steady  procession  behind  him^  but  none  could  he 
perceive :  only  their  bare  shadows  thrown  upon  the  waU 
of  the  cave^  as  they  passed^  fell  upon  his  straining  eyes. 
These  shadows  were  man's  knowledge  of  goodness^  beauty, 
and  truth.  We  have  discarded  this  view  of  Plato ;  we  have 
enlarged  man's  power  of  penetrating  through  the  sensuous 
world  into  the  world  of  the  non-sensuous ;  we  have  pushed 
aside  the  artificial  obstructions  earlier  philosophy  had  built 
about  the  world  of  spirit;  we  believe  we  see  to-day  more 
than  mere  shadows.  And  yet,  with  all  the  advances  made 
in  philosophy  and  science,  the  central  thought  in  Plato's 
conception  still  remains.  There  is  a  visible  world  and  there 
is  an  invisible  world;  there  is  a  world  perceptible  to  our 
senses,  and  there  is  an  ideal  world,  which  man  can  see  only 
in  part.  All  the  great  thoughts  of  the  world  revolved 
about  these  two  great  factors,  and  are  still  revolving.  How- 
ever assiduously  the  scientist  may  study  the  cold  facts  of 
the  sensuous  world  about  us,  sooner  or  later  he  will  come 
to  the  recognition  that  outside  of  these  facts  there  live  still 
other  facts,  not  wholly  measurable  by  the  scientist's  instru- 
ments ;  and  however  assiduously  the  metaphysician  may  lose 
himself  in  philosophic  meditation,  this  visible  world  of  ours 
will  always  remind  him  of  the  limitations  of  his  ideal 
visions. 
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When  we  now  step  into  the  domain  of  beauty,  we  shall 
also  find  a  sensuous  and  a  spiritual  world.  Yet  from  the 
banning  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  sensuous  world  over  against  the 
spiritual  world.  Some,  known  as  formalists,  say  that  beauty 
resides  essentially  in  form ;  some,  kno^vTl  as  idealists,  say  it 
is  the  spirit  that  makes  beauty ;  others  try  to  reconcile  these 
two ;  others  yet  (the  majority)  do  not  know  where  they 
stand.  This  dark  cloud  has  also  settled  upon  the  critics, 
who  cither  make  no  distinction,  or  rank  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  impressionistic  critic  may  be  ranked 
among  the  idealists,  the  appreciative  critic  either  among  the 
idealists  or  those  that  make  no  distinction,  and  the  aesthetic 
critic  is  a  formalist.  Amid  these  uncertainties  criticism  can 
surely  not  prosper.  Yet  they  need  not  be.  For  critical 
purposes  a  position  that  does  justice  to  both  sides  should  be 
sought.  Lessing  says  somewhere  :  "  The  critic  should  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left."  True  to  this  spirit  we 
may  say  :  "  The  critic  should  be  neither  a  formalist  nor  an 
idealist.''  He  should  be  impartial.  He  should  establish  as 
his  first  basic  principle  that  true  beauty  is  both  sensuous  and 
spiritual ;  that  there  is  a  beauty  shown  in  outline,  color, 
tone,  light,  harmonious  relation  of  formal  parts  to  the  whole, 
technical  excellencies  of  pen,  brush,  or  chisel,  in  short  in  all 
those  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  world  of  our  senses ; 
and  that  there  is  another  beauty,  revealed  in  the  experiences 
of  the  inner  world,  the  harmonies  of  feeling  and  moods,  the 
shadows  and  lights  of  the  spirit.  He  should  be  impartial ! 
He  should  not  be  swayed  by  the  clamors  of  living  artists 
who  believe  their  ideals  of  beauty  realized  in  naturalistic 
representations,  nor  of  those  who  dream  of  symbolistic 
beauty.  He  should  give  due  weight  to  the  claims  of  all, 
and  be  influenced  by  none.  If  he  lends  his  ear  to  the 
teachings   of  the  formalistic  school,   he  will   favor  formal 
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beauty ;  if  to  the  idealistic  school,  idealistic  beauty ;  if  to 
the  naturalistic  writers,  naturalistic ;  if  to  the  symbolistic 
writers,  symbolistic  beauty.  In  each  of  these  cases  he 
would  depart  from  his  code  of  impartiality,  and  invalidate 
his  judgments. 

In  accepting  this  principle  that  beauty  has  a  body  as  well 
as  a  soul,  the  critic  finds  himself  supported  by  history.  For 
if  we  draw  the  historical  line  which  traces  man's  concep- 
tions of  beauty,  we  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  constant 
fluctuations  from  sensuous  beauty  to  spiritual  beauty,  and 
back  again.  Man  was  never  satisfied  for  any  length  of  time 
with  mere  form  or  mere  spirit.  Often  he  has  over-empha- 
sized one  element  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  but  he  has 
always  returned  to  reestablish,  with  deepened  conviction, 
that  one  element  previously  slighted  by  him.  Greek  sensu- 
ousness,  mediaeval  mysticism,  eighteenth  century  rationalism, 
nineteenth  century  romanticism,  our  own  naturalism  are  the 
general  great  waves  of  the  lines  of  beauty,  within  which 
smaller  waves  bearing  the  characteristics  of  race  or  period 
Iielp  to  strengthen  the  general  truth.  And  is  this  fluctuation 
from  sensuous  beauty  to  spiritual  beauty  not  really  what  we 
should  naturally  expect  ?  Man  is  made  of  body  and  spirit, 
both  together  constituting  the  whole  human  being.  His 
nature  will  instinctively  demand  of  beauty  that  it  give 
pleasure  to  his  spiritual  as  well  as  to  his  sensuous  side. 
Formalistic  explanations  of  man's  experiences  concerning 
beauty  founded  wholly  upon  his  sense  organs  cannot  but 
appear  one-sided  to  the  impartial  critic,  and  only  a  passing 
phase  or  another  record  wave  along  the  general  historical 
line  which  traces  man's  conceptions  of  the  beautiftil.  This 
plain  truth  the  impartial  critic  must  accept ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  will  place  himself  in  a  position  of  rightmindedness  which 
will  enable  him  to  render  decisions  as  to  the  merits  and 
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demerits  of  the  beauty  of  sense  and  of  the  beauty  of  spirit 
that  promise  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  those  of  the  strictly 
formalistic  or  strictly  idealistic  critic. 

III. 

I  insist,  therefore,  upon  impartiality  as  the  critic's  first 
requisite  in   his  attitude  towards  beauty's  twofold  nature. 
We  may  with  Descartes  doubt  everything,  but  we  must  start 
from  the  axiom  that  there  is  a  beauty  of  soul  and  a  beauty 
of  body,  just  as  that  great  critic  started  with  his  declaration, 
coffito  ergo  sum.     Let  me  advance  from  this  point,  and  ask 
what  is  the  critic's  other  qualification  next  in  importance. 
We  know  that  he  needs  intellect,  the  power  of  keen  analysis ; 
that  he  needs  learning,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  particular  field  of  literature  or  art  that  he  undertakes  to 
judge;   that   he   needs   an   intimate   familiarity  and  broad 
sympathy  with   human   life ; — ^all   important  and  precious 
qualities  no  critic  can  do  without ; — yet  these  I  do  not  mean, 
I  presuppose  them.     I  mean  another  quality,  a  special  rare 
gifl,  which  links  him  to  the  artist  and  poet,  and  distinguishes 
him  from  the  scientist.     And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
name  to  it,  familiar  phenomenon  though  it  be.     It  is  the 
power  of  feeling  intensely  the  ajsthetic  state.    It  is  the  power 
6{  appreciation,  that  power  which   we  all  have  and  must 
have  in  order  to  enjoy  it  genuinely;  only  the  critic  must 
|)08sess  the  same  in  a  greater  measure.     It  is  that  refined 
sensitiveness  of  sense  perception  and   spiritual  j)erception, 
whereby  the  critic  seizes  upon  and  makes  himself  master  of 
art's  body  and  art's  soul ;  he  lives  them  over  again  in  his 
own  mind  with  all   the  thrills  of  emotion  that  the  artist 
himself  experienced.     It  is  the  power  for  pleasure,  felt  in 
absorbing  into  one's  own  person — physical  and  psychical — 
'each  individual  portion  of  a  given  work  of  art,  until  they 
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all  melt  and  blend  into  harmonious  union  of  the  whole.  It 
is  the  power  of  seizing  upon  the  unity  of  the  work  of  art^ 
and  of  infusing  into  every  separate  part  of  it  the  essential 
meaning  which  the  unity  purports.  It  is  the  power  of  losing 
oneself;  and  finding  oneself  again  in  the  works  of  artistic 
creation ;  the  power  of  forgetting  oneself,  one's  own  time, 
one's  own  experiences,  one's  own  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling;  and  living  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  moods, 
the  spiritual  significance  incarnated  in  forms  beautiful.  It 
is  the  tool  par  excellence  in  the  hands  of  the  critic  by  which 
his  functions  are  exercised,  by  the  possession  of  which  he 
proves  that  criticism  is  to  him  not  a  chosen  business  to 
yield  him  bread  and  butter,  but  his  natural  calling.  It  is 
to  him  what  the  power  of  concentration  is  to  the  scientist, 
moral  conviction  to  the  reformer,  deep  religious  feeling  to 
the  prophet  or  priest.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  the 
judge  from  the  jurist,  the  preacher  from  the  theologian, 
the  littSrateur  from  the  philologist,  the  philanthropist  from 
the  sociologist, — him,  the  critic,  from  the  sesthetician.  Its 
essential  quality  is  feeling,  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  form 
and  the  beauty  of  spirit,  of  an  intensity  and  vividness  which 
make  the  critic  lose  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  work  of 
art  and  live  in  it.  Knowledge  cannot  do  this,  intellect 
cannot  do  it, — feeling  alone  is  the  master  key,  the  magic 
wand  by  which  the  mystery  is  wrought.  It  is  feeling,  it  is 
sympathy — sympathy,  when  we  give  to  the  word  its  original 
Greek  meaning  freed  from  its  modem  ethical  color :  sympa- 
thy, in  this  sense,  means  to  feel  in  and  with  forms  beautiful. 
In  short,  the  ideal  critic — our  critic — should  be  endowed 
with  such  sensitiveness  of  sense  organs  that  he  can  feel  the 
varied  elements  of  formal  beauty ;  and  with  such  sensitive- 
ness of  spiritual  perception  that  he  can  feel  the  varied 
element  of  spiritual  beauty  more  intensely,  more  rightly, 
with  greater  definiteness  and  fineness  than  the  layman.     It 
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need  not  perhaps  be  said  that  during  the  whole  process  other 
&culties  of  the  mind,  as  will  and  intellect,  play  a  part, — 
here  as  everywhere  man's  whole  mental  make-up  finds 
expression :  feeling,  however,  is  the  predominant  factor. 
Art  is  the  special  province  of  feeling,  and  the  critic  is  its 
discemer  and  interpreter. 

IV. 

Am  I  not  now  involving  myself  in  a  paradox?  Am  I 
not  preaching  Lemaitre's  gospel  of  impressionism  by  an 
apotheosis  of  feeling  ?  No :  only  seemingly  so.  Feeling 
the  critic  must  have, — I  dare  say,  if  the  critics  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  rationalism,  had  had  it,  their 
criticism  would  have  been  more  profitable, — but  it  is  only  a 
means  toward  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  final  end 
of  the  critic's  function  is  to  place  art's  creations  where  they 
belong — he  is  to  pass  jvdgments  upon  them.  These  judg- 
ments must  needs  be  fraught  with  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
but  they  shall  be  judgments.  Feeling  along  with  imparti- 
ality are  only,  as  it  were,  the  robe  and  hood  that  lend 
dignity  and  confidence  to  the  critic's  judicial  station — no 
more.  His  place  in  the  world  of  letters  and  art  is  to  be 
a  judge. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  this  literally ;  for  I  shall  not  be 
wrong  if  I  compare  the  critic's  function  to  that  of  the  legal 
judge  on  the  bench.  There  are  indeed  great  differences,  but 
there  is  also  a  striking  resemblance.  The  judge  at  law  is 
bound  by  a  code  of  written  laws,  statutory  and  other ;  but 
he  is  invested  also  with  great  independence.  It  happens, 
and  indeed  frequently,  that  no  written  law  can  be  found  to 
apply  to  the  particular  case  before  him.  In  such  cases  he 
will  judge  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  a  principle 
which  is  purely  ideal,  having  its  justification  only  in  the 
supposed  inherent  justice  of  the  judge,  steadied  and  regu- 
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lated  by  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  laws.  Every 
lawyer  knows  that  these  so-called  judge-made  laws  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence. 
The  judge,  it  will  be  seen,  is  thus  bound  and  yet  free,  a 
receiver  and  a  giver  of  laws.  Likewise  the  critic.  He 
receives  the  material  of  scientific  inquiry  previously  men- 
tioned, and  yet  enjoys  the  liberty  to  judge  according  to  the 
general  principles  of  beauty.  The  judge  uses  his  liberty 
on  the  strength  of  the  ideal  principle  of  justice,  the  critic  on 
the  ideal  principle  of  feeling,  both  justice  and  feeling  being 
regulated  by  knowledge  and  experience.  The  critic  is  a 
free  man,  and,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  much  freer 
than  the  judge  at  law  ;  we  need  not  fear,  therefore,  that 
beauty,  whether  it  be  that  of  form  or  of  spirit,  will  suffer  at 
his  hands.  Let  me  turn  first  to  the  consideration  of  judicial 
criticism  concerning  the  beauty  of  form. 

What  form  is,  we  have  already  seen ;  it  is  all  that  falls 
upon  our  senses — ^the  word,  the  color,  the  light,  the  line, 
the  tone,  with  their  infinite  combinations  and  relations ;  and 
since  it  is  sensuous  in  its  nature,  something  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  it  lends  itself  more  easily  to  analysis  and  yields  more 
readily  to  the  formulation  of  laws  than  the  beauty  of  spirit. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  literature, 
although  I  have  literature  particularly  in  mind;  for  the 
need  of  judicial  criticism  is  as  great  in  one  art  as  in  another. 
Each  art,  however,  stands  on  its  own  basis.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  if  we  had  a  code  of  laws  whereby  we  could 
tell  in  what  degree  the  formal  part  of  any  given  picture, 
piece  of  sculpture,  musical  or  poetic  composition  was  ful- 
filling the  demands  of  beauty,  it  would  be  positive  folly  on 
our  part  to  reject  it.  Such  a  code  does  not  exist:  we 
possess  nevertheless  to-day  a  source,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  will  give  us  such  a  code,  whether  we  want  it  or 
not.     This  source  is  the  modem  science  of  aesthetics.     I 
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hear  the  grumblings  of  opposition  against  such  a  source ! 
I  may  assure,  however,  all  well-wishers  of  beauty  that 
modem  aesthetics  means  no  Iiarm,  and  appears  to  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  good  friend  of  the  critic.  It  is  true, 
modem  sesthetics  no  longer  indulges,  with  the  freedom  of 
old,  in  metaphysical  speculation  about  the  great  World- 
Meaning  and  its  relation  to  art;  in  its  stead,  however,  she 
has  made  a  brother  of  psychology,  and  promises  the  world 
tangible  results.  She  seeks  to  bring  to  light  the  veritable 
laws  of  formal  beauty,  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  our 
organs  of  sense.  She  seeks  by  experiments  to  determine 
with  scientific  accuracy  what  forms  produce  upon  our  senses 
a  favorable  stimulation,  that  is,  are  felt  to  be  beautiful,  and 
what  forms  produce  an  unfavorable  stimulation,  that  is,  are 
felt  to  be  unbeautiful.  If  repeated  experiments  reveal  to 
us  that  a  red  object  upon  which  our  eyes  rest  >vith  fixed 
attention  will,  when  we  suddenly  change  to  a  white  back- 
ground, appear  green,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  green  is 
a  color  more  intimately  related  to  red,  according  to  our 
physiological  organism,  than  other  colors ;  that  green,  as  we 
call  it,  is  a  complementary  color  of  red ;  and  when  we  have 
made  the  same  experiment  with  all  other  complementary 
colors,  we  have  a  right  to  formulate  the  law  that  the 
structure  of  our  eye  calls  for  such  color  combinations,  and 
that  a  disregard  of  this  demand  would  be  a  non-observance 
of  a  law  of  beauty  founded  on  our  physiological  organism. 
This  simple  law  we  find  substantiated  by  the  masterpieces 
of  pictorial  art  everywhere.  If  by  psychological  experi- 
ments it  is  found  that  red  in  combination  with  violet 
produces  an  unpleasing  effect  upon  us,  we  have  again  some 
objective  material  that  will  be  of  use  in  criticism.  The 
impressionistic  critic  may  feel  the  unbeautiful  character  of 
such  a  color  combination  ;  but  guided  wholly  by  impression, 
may  not  be  able  to  find  the  true  cause  and  may,  perhaps. 
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ascribe  the  fault  to  the  content  of  the  picture  rather  than  to 
its  form.  Is  it  not  a  gain  to  the  artist  and  to  us  who 
behold,  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  the  picture's  defect  ?  If 
a  poem,  because  of  the  exceeding  great  sadness  of  its  con- 
tent, affects  us  unpl'easingly,  and  yet  delights  us  beyond 
measure  by  its  rhythmic  flow,  would  it  not  be  a  gain  to  be 
able  tol  earn  just  why  this  peculiar  combination  of  sadness 
and  pleasure  is  awakened  in  us  ;  the  results  of  psychological 
experiments  can  give  us  this  information.  Esthetic  studies 
as  to  the  nature  of  rhythm  in  prose  and  poetry  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  style. 
Formerly  we  sought  to  determine  by  general  metrical  rules 
the  qualitative  or  quantitative  value  of  syllables,  when  a 
syllable  was  to  be  accented  and  when  not,  in  how  many 
diiferent  ways  such  syllables  might  combine  to  form  metri- 
cal feet,  how  many  feet  might  be  used  to  form  a  line,  and 
how  many  lines  a  stanza,  etc.  The  aesthetic  studies  of 
to-day,  however,  are  directed  to  the  end  of  establishing 
general  principles  whereby  the  rhythm  of  words  and  their 
position  in  a  sentence  are  fitted  organically  to  the  feeling- 
tone  of  words  and  thoughts.  We  may  feel,  as  we  read  a 
poem  and  become  cognizant  of  its  thought  and  sentiment  and 
proceed  to  move  along  its  rhythm,  that  there  is  some  malad- 
justment of  thought  and  rhythm ;  and  yet  we  cannot  tell 
just  wherein  the  defect  lies.  All  we  are  conscious  of  is  that 
we  are  not  wholly  pleased.  Just  this  adjustment  between  the 
sensuous  quality  of  the  rhythm  and  the  emotional  quality  of 
thought  or  sentiment,  the  science  of  aesthetics  will  solve  for 
us.  It  will  lead  to  the  most  important  results  not  only  in 
poetry  but  also  in  prose.  William  Butler  Yeats,  the  young 
Irish  poet,  has  recently  expressed  his  conviction  that  much 
of  the  poverty  of  our  modem  style  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
modem  man  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  reading  with  his  eye 
only  instead  of  with  his  ear.     "  Before  men  read,"  he  says, 
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^'the  ear  and  the  tongue  were  subtle  and  delighted  one 
another  with  the  little  tunes  that  were  in  words  .  .  /'  Words 
have  now  ceased  to  sing  to  man,  and  the  rhythmic  life  of  the 
language  is  withering.  Yeats  feels  it, — many  feel  it, — many 
felt  it  in  the  past ;  the  science  of  aesthetics  will  be  able  to 
precipitate  those  feelings  in  the  form  of  rhythmic  laws.  This 
aesthetic  source,  then,  which  I  have  applied  to  a  few  cases 
by  way  of  illustration,  will  in  the  course  of  time  constitute 
the  main  basis  on  which  judicial  criticism  of  formal  beauty 
will  rest. 

But  also  all  non-aesthetic  sources  should  be  open  to  the 
critic.  The  whole  body  of  objective  material  gathered  by  the 
historian,  whether  it  throws  light  upon  the  style  or  versifica- 
tion or  historic  development  of  any  given  type  of  art  or 
literature,  should  be  at  the  critic's  disposal.  It  is  the  critic's 
duty  to  weigh  the  merits  of  this  material ;  which  should  be 
to  him  what  evidence  is  in  a  court  of  law.  If  he,  instead, 
writes  a  lyric  rhapsody  and  passes  it  off  as  criticism,  he 
thereby  puts  the  fooPs  cap  on  the  scientist  as  well  as  on 
himself. 

This  aesthetic  criticism  rests  upon  that  one  simple  great 
psychological  law — so  well  established  that  no  scientist  will 
question  it — which  tells  us  that  every  incoming  stimulus  will 
produce  an  effect  upon  our  organism.  If  we  now  experiment 
on  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  determine  what  effect  as  to 
pleasure  or  pain  every  mode  of  rhythm  or  metre  or  rhyme, 
every  word  or  vowel  or  consonant  has  upon  us ;  and  tabulate 
these  data  so  gained,  we  may  gather  scientific  material  of  such 
irresistible  authoritative  force  that  it  becomes  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  critic  to  accept  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  beauty's  forms  are  of  such  infinite 
complexity  that  no  set  of  data  can  possibly  explain  every 
phenomenon.  The  critic  will,  therefore,  often  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  his  own  feeling.     And  yet,  let  us  beware  of 
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thinking  that  this  means  a  return  to  the  lawlessness  of 
impressionism.  The  feeling  of  the  judicial  critic  is  not  of 
that  sort.  It  is  a  feeling  that  bears  the  stamp  of  authority. 
The  critic  finds  himself  between  two  lines  of  action.  He  is 
to  judge  according  to  the  law,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  guard 
beauty  against  the  intrusion  of  an  element  not  founded  on 
feeling,  just  as  the  judicial  judge  must  execute  the  law  and 
yet  uphold  justice.  The  critic  is  bound  and  yet  free.  If 
there  are  no  laws,  he  will  sit,  as  it  were,  in  equity  and  will 
decide  each  case  on  a  general  judicial  principle  applying  to 
it  all  that  he  has  at  his  disposal,  his  knowledge  of  history, 
his  knowledge  of  aesthetics, — all  tempered  by  his  own  sensi- 
tiveness for  all  things  beautiful.  Law  tempered  by  feeling 
and  feeling  made  firm  and  regulated  by  law  direct  his  course. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  formal  beauty.  It  may 
seem  as  if  too  much  emphasis  had  been  placed  upon  it,  for 
to  many  only  the  emotional  side  of  beauty — the  ideas 
moods,  sentiments, — is  worthy  of  our  attention.  We  should 
be  wary  of  such  a  view.  It  will  be  one  of  the  noteworthy 
gains  of  judicial  criticism  if  the  beauty  of  form  receive  the 
same  impartial  consideration  as  that  of  the  spirit.  So  much, 
however,  I  will  grant :  should  we  stop  with  the  naked  form, 
we  should  pass  by  a  natural  tendency  into  a  cut-and-dried 
formalism.  We  should  talk  about  the  form  of  beauty  the 
live-long  day.  We  should  seek,  as  the  noble  Scaliger  did 
of  old,  standards  and  norms  for  every  species  of  poetry. 
We  should  endorse  that  most  ludicrous  opinion  of  a  recent 
pseudo-critic  that  "the  most  beautiful  book  is  that  which 
contains  the  most  beautiful  words. 

Yet  it  is  really  a  mistake  to  speak  at  all  of  a  naked  form. 
There  is  no   such  thing.    With  every  curve  of  the  vase, 
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everr  hoe  of  tbe  erening  skr,  with  ewr  sb^Ie  wmd 
and  golden   imaginative   phra&e   there  aseodatts   itself  an 
emotional  element.     This  most  needs  be  so;   for  man  is 
made  both  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  and  cannot  therefore^  modi 
as  he  maT  at  times  trv  in  tbe  moments  of  sensuous  inton- 
cation,  wholly  divest  himself  of  this  spirit.     It  wiU  ding 
to  him,  pass  into  his  works  and  into  his  pleasores,  and  will 
be  ever  present ;  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  ;  sometimes 
so  faintly  that  psycbolc^cal  analysis  can  hardly  detect  it. 
The  truth  is  that  both  exist  together,  though  ncme  of  ns  can 
tell    where   the   one  ends  and  the  other  begins.     Neither 
metaphysician,    psychologist,    sestbetician,  artist,   nor   plain 
layman^  can  give  us  the  exact  dividing  line  between  sense 
impression  with  its  physiological  basis  and  spiritual  expres- 
sion with  its  psychic  basis.     The  two  meet — just  where,  no 
one  can  tell.     I  see  a  red  streak  of  color  in  one  of  Raphael's 
pictures,  and  feel  its  beauty.    Through  some  chemical  change 
in   my  visual   sense,  the  red  color  produces  a  pleasurable 
stimulation.     True — but  my  eye  is  not  all  that  I  am :  my 
whole  body,  in  unknown  ways,  is  pleasurably  stimulated  by 
the  color.    And  not  onlv  mv  bodv,  but  also  mv  inner  self, 
my  heart,  my  soul.     I  have  experienced  not  only  a  purely 
physiological,    but   also   a   spiritual    resonance.     Indeed    I 
cannot  tell  just  wherein  the  spiritual  stimulation  resides. 
It  may  be  merely  a  vague  indescribable  feeling,  a   mood 
of  something  joyous,  of  something  bright,  vivacious,  perhaps 
commanding,  strong  and  powerful,     I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is— enough  that  it  is  there,  and 
that  I  feel  it  as  a  part  of  myself  in  the  moment  of  s^hetic 
experience.     The  red  color  wakes  me  and  calls  me  to  action, 
and  stirs  my  blood  and  pricks  me  on  all  sides ;  the  green 
color,  however,  calms  me,  and  sings  me  a  lullaby,  and  sets 
me  to  dreaming  of  summers  of  rest.     Now  it  is  evident, 
inasmuch  as  these  moods  are  related  to  the  forms  of  beauty 
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as  expression  is  related  to  impression,  that  the  laws  of  the 
one  must  needs  apply  to  the  other.  There  can  be  no  particu- 
lar laws  of  beauty  for  the  under  side  of  the  same  thing.  If 
the  outer  side  is  wrong,  the  under  side  will  be  wrong  also. 
If  the  red  color,  in  any  given  combination,  is  displeasing, 
the  mood  belonging  to  the  red  color  will  be  displeasing  also. 
If  the  rhythm  of  my  poem  is  wrong,  I  have  thereby  also 
mutilated  the  mood  that  belongs  to  it.  This  emphasizes  anew 
the  value  of  judicial  criticism  upon  pure  form.  Whether  we 
want  it  or  not,  whether  we  have  been  accustomed  to  dream 
of  the  heavens  when  the  notes  of  the  melody  sound  forth,  it 
is  the  individual  note,  the  formal  arrangement  of  part  to 
part  that  makes  a  large  share  of  its  beauty. 

VI. 

Beauty  has,  thus  far,  revealed  herself  only  in  parts  and 
certain  attitudes  ;  we  have  seen  the  outlines  of  a  hand, 
an  arm,  or  perhaps  her  profile.  But,  at  times,  she  turns 
her  full  face  upon  us,  aud  lets  us  look  into  her  eyes, 
and,  through  her  eyes,  into  her  soul.  At  such  times,  the 
work  of  art  appeals  to  us  not  merely  by  its  form ;  but 
reveals  to  us — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less — a  central, 
moving,  spiritual  force,  a  controlling  ^  idea,  which  gives 
unity  and  reason  to  the  whole ;  to  which  all  parts  are  subor- 
dinated and  from  which  all  parts  receive  their  life.  Form  is 
only  half  of  beauty,  the  other  half  is  expression.  Each 
separate  hue  in  the  color  scheme  of  a  sunrise  thrills  us  by  its 
exquisite  beauty,  and  the  alluring  sensuousness  of  each  is 
worthy  of  a  separate  judgment  by  the  judicial  critic.  But 
the  sunrise  in  its  totality  is  more  than  the  added  sum  of  each 
color, — it  is  a  living  organic  unity,  a  grand  spiritual  concept, 
one  of  nature's  great  works  of  art.  Its  inimitable  display 
of  beauty  produces  in  us  a  mood,  unique  of  its  kind,  into 
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which  the  emotional  undercurrents  of  each  part  are  insepa- 
rably blended.  This  mood  is  the  soul  of  the  sunrise,  lis 
exact  nature  we  know  not ;  it  stands^  however,  for  something 
very  definite  in  the  life  of  every  human  being.  Like  the 
sunrise,  every  work  of  art  has  an  ideal  content.  In  some  it 
may  be  only  faintly  suggested,  and  may  then  be  overshadowed 
by  the  beauty  of  form ;  in  others  its  presence  will  be  so  all- 
pervasive  that  we  may  truly  say  that  every  part  of  the  whole 
will  be  filled,  surcharged  with  its  spirit. 

Surcharged  with  spirit !  Here,  let  us  impress  it  upon  our 
minds,  lies  the  difference  between  the  beauty  line  of  formal 
beauty  and  the  beauty  line  of  spiritual  beauty.  In  both 
there  is  a  physical  and  a  psychic  element.  In  the  former 
beauty,  the  physical  part  is  the  decisive  element,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  judicial  criticism  ;  in  the  latter,  the  psychic  is  the 
decisive  element,  for  which  the  judicial  basis  must  yet  be 
found.  The  critic  is  now  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  incarnated  essence  of  art, — its  inherent  life, — ^not  any 
more  on  its  sensuous  outer  appearance. 

We  should  naturally  turn  first  again  to  the  science  of 
aesthetics  for  objective  material,  on  which  the  critic^s  judgment 
may  rest.  Now  it  is  of  great  interest  for  our  purpose  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  studies,  nothing  of  appreciable 
value  has  been  consunmiated.  When  we  go  to  the  most 
recent  works  of  sestheticians  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
material,  we  are  told  that  the  experiments  in  regard  to 
spiritual  beauty  fisiU  within  the  province  of  the  psychologist ; 
and  when  we  then,  much  encouraged,  go  to  the  psychologist, 
we  are  told  that  an  analysis  of  this  side  of  the  aesthetic  life 
is  the  duty  of  the  sesthetician.  They  both  are  ftdly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  psychological  experiments  in  this  direction, 
but  they  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  undertake  them. 
And  they  are  certainly  in  the  right ;  for  it  would  be  assuredly 
unwise  to  begin  building  before  the  foundation  has  been 
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completed.  The  sesthetician  will  have  to  work  yet  many  a 
year  on  the  aesthetic  elements  of  formal  beauty  previously 
spoken  of.  Moreover,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  science  of  Aesthetics  will  ever  give  to  the  world  laws 
binding  upon  man's  spiritual  nature.  The  psychological 
experiments  thus  far  made  respecting  the  formal  part  of 
beauty  are  so  cumulative  that  they  appeal  to  us  with  irresisti- 
ble force ;  but  respecting  the  spirit  of  beauty,  at  best  helps,  no 
laws,  have  come  to  light.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  iC 
the  critic  were  left  without  guidance  and  as  if  judicial  criti- 
cism determining  the  excellence  of  spiritual  beauty  were  an 
impossibility.  Yet  such  an  inference  would  be  wrong  in 
more  than  one  way.  There  is  one  psychological  law  or 
rather  principle,  won  by  deduction  rather  than  by  experi- 
ment, which  will  prove  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  higher  aesthetic  experience,  and  which  all  future  experi- 
ments will  only  serve  to  corroborate.  The  main  question 
which  the  psychologist  of  beauty  has  to  propose  to  himself 
is  this  :  what  ideal  content  stimulates  man's  spiritual  nature 
favorably?  The  psychological  answer  is:  "that  content  which 
causes  his  ego  to  expand  from  the  confines  of  its  limited 
self  into  a  larger  realm  where  he  feels  himself  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race."  True  art  must  always  be, — 
whether  it  be  a  lyric  or  a  drama,  a  hymn  or  oratorio,  a 
Grecian  vase  or  a  statue, — ^true  art  must  always  be  of 
universal  human  interest.  It  must  apprise  us,  in  the  words 
of  Emerson,  not  of  its  own  wealth,  "but  of  the  common- 
wealth." In  art  man  must  live  a  life  which  in  the  real 
world  he  could  never  live; — a  life  on  a  universal  human 
plane  on  which  all  the  possibilities  slumbering  in  the 
common  human  soul  are  awakened; — a  life  on  a  higher 
plane,  which  all  humanity  recognizes  as  its  own,  free  from 
all  imperfections  of  individual  existence; — a  life  in  which 
man  is  neither  a  peasant  nor  a  king,  not  rich  nor  poor,  not 
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simple  in  \nt  nor  highly  gifted,  not  a  laborer  nor  a  poet, 
not  a  Christian  nor  a  Jew,  not  of  the  western  nor  of  the 
eastern  world,  not  of  this  age  nor  of  tliat  age : — a  life  in 
which  man  is  man.  In  the  collected  works  of  art,  he  looks 
into  the  great  mirror  of  humanify,  and  beholds  and  lives 
through,  in  his  own  person,  the  infinite  number  of  experi- 
ences the  psychic  life  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race  is  capable  of.  Each  work  of  art,  therefore, 
answering  this  demand  will  have  universal  human  value ;  it 
will  Mong  to  each  and  all,  and  in  it  each  will  behold  an 
a!({HH't  ix>mmon  to  all ;  it  will  be  one  of  the  threads  in  the 
fkiyohio  tapet^tn*  which  the  human  race  weaves  during  its 
»tay  ou  this  earth.  These  values  the  judicial  critic  has  to 
imss  juiigment  upon.  He  has  to  determine  the  nature  of 
mi'h  thriNid :  whether  it  is  a  true  thread,  which  the  human 
mc^  is  ready  to  claim  as  its  own ;  or  a  false  thread,  which 
w\mM  nwir  the  beauty  of  the  whole  texture. 

ijuite  tnu\  it  may  be  said.  You  have  told  us  what 
s|\iritual  U^uty  iHight  to  be,  and  perhaps  I  agree  with  you  ; 
bm  wm  h«vt»  not  given  us  as  yet  a  criterion  by  which  the 
oritio  itiu  juil^'^  as  to  whether  any  given  work  of  art  meets 
this  g\n^erul  \Wmand  of  beauty.  In  formal  beauty  we  have 
dotiuiio  uuiteriaU  definite  lines  that  guide  the  critic,  and  what 
IS  Uckioc  u^lay  oxjH^riments  may  give  us  to-morrow ;  but 
ihi'*  vuio  j^nxonil  jK<yohoU>gical  law  of  beauty  does  not  give  to 
thi'i  sldo  v»f  oritioism  a  judicial  basis.  Here  is  the  answer. 
Kvptvvvivo  U\nuty  i^n  be  judged,  in  the  same  manner  as 
tvMtuiil  U^uity,  in  the  absence  of  definite  written  laws,  by  the 
^»'< '*v'. i«s\  of  tlio  law.  Written  laws,  excepting  the  one  general 
la»  just  sfH^kon  oi\  \w  have  not — as  yet, — but  we  have 
uovonholos'4  a  lanre  Inxly  of  unwritten  laws.  The  judge  on 
tho  Ivuolu  with  whom  I  compared  the  critic,  judges  in  the 
miiKuity  of  oasi^  by  the  principle  of  the  law, — ^a  principle 
touuiiiHl   ou    the   supposed    inherent  justice   of  the  judge. 
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steadied  and  regulated  by  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  body 
of  judicial  decisions.     The  critic  judges  by  the  principle  of 
beauty   founded    on   the   critic's  feeling,   regulated   by  his 
knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  art  and  literature.     That 
the  critic  must  have  feeling  and  what  the  nature  of  this 
feeling  is,  we  have  already  seen.     If  we  add  to  this  a  know- 
ledge of  the   works   of  sculpture,  painting,  or  poetry, — 
whatever  his  special  province  may  be, — and  the  objective 
material  the  historian  may  be  able  to  furnish,  we  have  there- 
by given  him  a  sufficient  judicial  basis.    He  does  not  belong 
to  those  of  whom  Emerson  says  :  "  Their  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts  is  some  study  of  rules  and  particulars  or  some 
limited  judgment  of  color  or  form,  which  is  exercised  for 
amusement  or   for  show."     He  has  gained  his  knowledge 
through  feeling,  and  feeling  has  transformed  knowledge  into 
a  principle  of  beauty.     If  the  critic  should  be  asked  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  picture,  perfect  in  formal  beauty  but  with  a 
lewd  atmosphere  hovering  about  it, — it  may  be  one  of  those 
decorating  certain  Parisian  galleries, — can  we  truly  say  that 
he  is  not  capable  of  forming   an  estimate  of  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  picture  because  there  are  no  definite  laws,  when 
he  has  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Murillo,  and  those  other  masters  of  pictorial  art  ? 
And,  granting  that  he  can  judge,  is  it  not  better  that  he 
should  do  so  rather  than  to  bestow  upon  us  a  meaningless 
lyrical  encomium?     If  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  give  us 
his  opinion  on  one  of  our  modem  novels  with  their  inflated 
characters  and  staring  triviality,  has  he  no  criteria  at  his 
disposal  that  will  point  these  defects  out  to  him  and  will 
enable  him  to  formulate  a  definite  judicial  opinion,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  have  studied  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  all  the  others  ?     Arid  conceding  this,  will 
it  not  be  a  gain  to  all  concerned  that  such  an  opinion  be 
recorded,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  Emerson : 
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^'  Now  I  shall  see  men  and  women  and  know  the  signs  by 
which  they  may  be  discerned  from  fools  and  satans." 

Judgments  can  indeed  be  formulated  and  definitely  formu- 
lated on  tlie  basis  of  the  critic's  feeling  and  the  critic's 
knowledge  of  past  beauty.  TasUy  we  used  to  call  this 
equipment  in  olden  days.  But  it  is  not  the  old  taste.  It 
is  less  arbitrary.  It  has  become  modified  and  amplified 
by  the  objective  material  of  the  historian,  by  sesthetic 
helps,  by  the  more  extensive  knowledge  we  have  to-day 
of  the  world,  its  life,  its  literatures,  its  arts.  "  The  half- 
mystical  control  that  has  of  late  years  been  won  over 
physical  forces,"  says  Mr.  Grates,  "  the  increased  speed  with 
which  news  flies  from  country  to  country,  the  cheap  and 
swift  modes  of  travel  from  land  to  land  which  break  down 
the  barriers  between  the  most  widely  divergent  civiliza- 
tions— all  these  influences  are  reacting  continually  on  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  are  stirring  men's  minds  to  new  thoughts 
and  new  moods,  and  developing  in  them  new  aptitudes  and 
new  powers."  The  old  rules  of  taste  resemble  more  the 
endless  aqueducts  which  the  Romans  built  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  which  are  superseded  by  the  discovery  of  the  law 
that  water  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source.  The  new  rules 
resemble  more  the  discovery  made  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  nature  was  not  merely  the  mechanical  handiwork  of 
God,  but  a  living,  breathing,  developing  organism.  Above 
I  directed  attention  to  some  cases  illustrating  the  non- 
observance  of  the  general  principle  of  beauty.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  the  critic's  fimctions 
are  discharged  by  pointing  out  only  flaws.  He  is  as  much 
concerned  in  the  discovery  of  beauty  as  the  botanist  in  that 
of  a  rare  plant ;  and  when  he  has  found  it,  he  will  declare 
it  to  the  world.  He  will  take  pains  to  point  out  those 
excellencies  which  his  spiritual  perception  has  discerned 
and  which  his  deep  artistic  feeling  has  lived  through.     In 
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such  cases  judicial  criticism  will  become  eloquent  in  praise 
of  beauty,— eloquent  not  only  in  words  but  in  thoughts.  It 
will  then  resemble  the  criticism  of  the  appreciative  critic  at 
his  best,  with  a  little  different  interpretation.  Appreciation, 
as  I  now  use  the  word,  is  not  a  lovable  disposition  seeking 
to  find  something  good  in  an  author,  but  it  is  an  actual 
judgment  on  the  excellencies  of  a  given  work  of  art.  Appre- 
ciation in  this  sense  is  still  a  living  principle. 

VII. 

William  Eossetti,  a  great  admirer  of  Swinburne,  once  said  : 
"  Mr.  Swinburne's  mind  appears  to  be  very  like  a  tabula  rasa 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  so  occupied  is  it  with  instincts, 
feelings,  perceptions,  and  a  sense  of  natural  or  artistic  fitness 
and  harmony .''  There  has  been  a  tabula  rasa  in  much  of  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  last  decades,  not  merely  in  moral  and 
religious,  but  also  in  intellectual  respects;  for  it  lacked 
judicial  quality.  Can  this  judicial  quality,  which  was  always 
present  in  the  great  critics  of  the  past,  be  again  restored  to 
it,  iliimiined  by  the  light  of  our  present  day  ?  Of  the  actual 
need  of  judicial  criticism  nothing  need  be  said.  It  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  the  power  to  see — the  inborn  suscep- 
tibility to  lasting  excellencies  in  the  realm  of  art  and 
literature.  We  need  it  to  save  poetry.  In  the  words  of 
Matthew  Arnold  :  "  We  must  set  our  standard  for  poetry  high, 
since  poetry,  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling  its  high  destinies  must 
be  poetry  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  We  must  accustom 
ourselves  to  a  high  standard  and  a  strict  judgment.'^  This 
criticism  of  judgments  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  more 
than  purely  judicial ;  for  though  judging  is  the  critic's 
primary  function,  it  is  not  his  whole  nor  his  final  function. 
The  critics  will  become  constructive  agents  in  the  whole  field 
of  beauty.  They  will  be  not  only  judges,  but  guides,  sup- 
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porters,  friends  of  beaoty.  They  will  be  constracdve  in 
finding  laws  and  establishing  principles,  and  build  with  them 
the  foundation  of  a  new  criticism ;  they  will  be  constroctive 
in  providing  for  beauty  higher  aims,  loflier  purposes,  by 
uprooting  ^^  egoism  "  and  planting  in  its  stead  ^^  humanity  " 
— unicersal  humanity — ^beauty's  true  sphere,  where  alcme  she 
can  be  her  own  free  self.  We  believe  to-day  in  beauty's 
freedom  ;  but  its  very  freedom  unrestricted  is  destructive  to 
its  very  life.  Undisciplined  impressionistic  criticbm  is  a 
yoke  to  the  neck  of  beauty,  for  there  can  be  no  building  up 
without  laws  and  principles.  The  critic  is  to  determine  how 
much  of  a  given  work  is  sensuous  and  how  much  spiritual. 
This  fact  alone  is  of  so  vital  and  incalculable  importance  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  broom  and  sweeping  the  house 
from  cellar  to  garret.  Much  of  the  critical  chaos  of  to-day 
is  due  to  a  disregard  of  this  distinction.  Critics  have  often 
expressed  opposite  opinions,  and  have  entered  into  serious 
disputes ;  while  all  along,  unbeknown  to  themselves,  they  have 
meant  entirely  different  things — the  one  form,  the  other 
spirit.  He  is  to  determine  how  far  each  part  corresponds  to 
the  universal  demands  of  our  organs  of  sense  or  spirit.  He 
is  to  censure  when  censure  is  needed,  and  to  praise  when 
praise  is  due. 

And  yet  while  we  may  rejoice  at  the  possibilities,  the 
greatest  caution  is  needed,  for  the  laws  that  are  to  accom- 
plish the  final  constructive  upbuilding  are  still  in  the 
making.  Relatively  few  are  at  hand  and  the  work  will 
require  much  patient  labor  and  open-hearted  codperation 
of  many  to  bring  about  the  promised  results.  Many  judges 
are  needed  to  build  up  a  body  of  judicial  laws.  There  will 
be  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  or  that  question  among 
the  many  questions  that  will  arise  ;  but  this  should  not 
discourage :  there  is  no  science  but  has  built  its  foundation 
in  the  face  of  severest  opposition ;  and  there  is  no  science 
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whose  votaries  have  not  disagreed  among  themselves  about 
each  individual  new  principle  before  it  was  finally  incorpo- 
rated as  a  stone  into  the  building.  This  cooperation  is 
bound  to  come  from  various  quarters ;  for  the  best  criticism, 
or  the  best  work  done  by  the  best  critic,  by  whatever  name 
he  may  have  been  known,  has  had  always  in  it  the  charac- 
teristics of  constnictiveness. 

Capacity  for  sensibility  is  the  comer-stone  of  criticism. 
Beauty  is  founded  on  it.  It  alone  can  enjoy  beauty  and 
understand  its  meaning.  If  impressionism  stands  for  sav- 
ing sensibility  against  the  onslaught  made  upon  it  by 
philistine  mediocrity,  surely  all  lovers  of  beauty  will  be 
impressionists.  But  if  we  wish  to  criticise  beauty ;  if  we 
wish  not  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  excellent  and 
inferior,  true  and  untrue,  impressionism  must  yield  to  other 
methods.  In  view  of  the  advances  made  in  the  science  of 
Aesthetics,  the  formal  part  of  beauty  should  be  submitted  to 
sesthetic  criticism.  And  its  spiritual  part  to  an  analysis  and 
interpretation  indicated  by  the  methods  of  appreciative  criti- 
cism, supported  by  a  judicial  criticism  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  principle  of  beauty  drawn  from  the  critic's  knowl- 
edge of  history,  knowledge  of  Aesthetics,  knowledge  of 
human  life,  and  his  innate  sensibility — the  transmuting 
elixir — for  all  things  beautiful.  The  true  critic  will  thus 
be  impressionistic,  aesthetic,  appreciative,  and  judicial.  He 
will  unite  the  best  each  method  cau  give,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  "  constructive." 

Judicial  criticism  went  to  sleep  at  some  time  in  the  past 
using  for  a  pillow  its  own  burdens — those  dreadful  rules. 
It  may  yet  awaken  to  take  an  authoritative  position,  render- 
ing larger,  more  usefiil  services  than  ever  before. 

Robert  M.  Wbrnaer. 
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XV.— THE  ENGLISH   COMEDIANS   IN  GERMANY 

BEFORE  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  : 

THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  chapters  of  Moryson's  Itinerary, 
published  in  1903  under  the  somewhat  unexpected  title  of 
"  Shakespeare's  Europe,"  has  aroused  more  interest  than  his 
brief  passage '  about  the  so-called  English  comedians^  whom 
he  saw  at  the  Frankfort  fair  in  September,  1592.  Of  the 
few  contemporary  accounts  known  to  us  his  is  the  only  one 
from  an  English  source  and  probably  the  only  one  written 
by  a  man  whose  previous  acquaintance  with  the  theater  fitted 
him  in  any  way  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  performances. 

The  passage  was  interesting  also  for  the  tantalizing  hopes 
which  it  held  out  of  further  revelations  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings.  The  question  still  remains  unsettled  how  fiu*,  if 
at  all,  professional  acting  had  progressed  in  Germany  before 
the  arrival  of  these  Englishmen.  Therefore,  when  Moryson 
says,  "  Germany  hath  some  fewe  wandring  Comeydians,  more 

'  Grerraany  hath  some  fewe  wandring  ComejdianH,  more  deseruing  pittj 
then  prayse,  for  the  serioas  parts  are  daily  penned,  and  worse  acted,  and 
the  mirth  they  make  is  ridiculous,  and  nothing  lesse  then  witty  (as  I 
formerly  haue  shewed).  So  as  I  remember  that  when  some  of  our  cast 
dispised  Stage  players  came  out  of  England  into  Germany,  and  played  at 
Franckford  in  the  tyme  of  the  Mart,  hauing  nether  a  Complete  number 
of  Actours,  nor  any  good  Apparell,  nor  any  ornament  of  the  Stage,  yet  the 
Germans,  not  vnderstanding  a  worde  they  sayde,  both  men  and  women, 
flocked  wonderfully  to  see  theire  gesture  and  Action,  rather  then  heare 
them,  speaking  English  which  they  ynderstoode  not,  and  pronowncing 
peeces  and  Patches  of  English  playes,  which  my  selfe  and  some  English 
men  there  present  could  not  heare  without  g^reat  wear^menes.  Yea 
myselfe  Comming  from  Franckford  in  the  Company  of  some  cheefe  mar- 
chants  Dutch  and  Flemish,  heard  them  often  bragg  of  the  good  markett 
they  had  made,  only  Condoling  that  they  had  not  the  leasure  to  heare  the 
English  players.    Shaketpeart^s  Europe,  p.  304. 
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deseruing  pitty  then  prayse  ...  (as  I  formerly  haue  shewed), 
his  words  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  elsewhere  he  might  have 
said  something  which  would  help  settle  the  question.  A 
search  of  the  "  Itinerary  ^^  ^  publisht  in  his  lifetime  and  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newly  issued  chapters  were  the 
natural  results  of  such  a  hope,  but  the  book  yielded  nothing, 
and  the  kind  reply  of  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  in  the  manuscript  about  players  in  Germany  which 
he  had  not  had  printed.  It  is,  therefore,  only  too  certain 
that  wc  can  gain  no  more  information  on  the  subject  from 
Morj'son. 

The  investigation  has,  however,  had  one  unexpected  out- 
come. Moryson  had  almost  a  mania  for  recording  prices, 
as  the  pages  of  his  old  "Itinerary  ^^  bear  abundant  witness. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  entered  solemnly  the  cost  of  his  daily 
food  and  travel.  Therefore  it  seemed  worth  while  to  com- 
bine the  testimony  on  this  point  of  such  a  painstaking 
contemporary  witness  with  what  we  already  know  about  the 
prices  of  admission  and  the  size  of  the  companies  of  these 
English  comedians,  and  thus  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to 
the  financial  returns  of  these  tours  to  the  individual  actor. 
The  conclusion  is  valid  only  for  the  period  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  without  excluding  too  carefully  the  first  few 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  for  the  conditions 
were  radically  altered  after  the  return  of  peace. 

The  manners  found  such  enterprises  profitable  in  the 
main,  of  course,  or  companies  would  not  have  continued  to 
go  over  from  England  till  the  increasing  devastation  of  the 
war  made  such  undertakings  impossible.  That  is  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  from 
1592  on,  the  restless  activity  of  different  managers  levied 
tribute  on  all  Grermany,  so  that  there  is  good  reason  to 

Mn  Itinerary  Written  By  Fynes  Moryaon  Oentf  London,  1617. 
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believe  that  practically  every  court  and  every  town  of  any 
importance  was  visited  once,  if  not  repeatedly. 

Without  any  evidence  on  the  subject  of  earnings  we  can, 
of  course,  say  in  advance  that  some  of  the  actors,  at  least, 
must  have  found  touring  in  Germany  profitable,  or  they 
would  not  have  returned.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
English  language  was  retained  longer  in  the  representations 
of  these  comedians  than  has  often  been  estimated,  for  we 
find  a  company  playing  in  English  at  Loitz^  in  1606,  but 
the  dropping  of  English  and  the  substitution  of  German,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  presupposes  that  at  least  some  of  the 
actors  in  every  company,  in  addition  to  those  of  German 
birth,  were  not  fresh  importations  from  England.  Some 
of  them  must  have  made  many  tours ;  the  existence  of  the 
companies  was  impossible  on  any  other  supposition.  To  be 
sure,  their  notions  of  what  was  profitable .  OMnlirhave  been 
very  modest.  The  actor  of  to-day  makes  his  repitation  at 
home  and  then  goes  abroad.  Theirs  was  the  concrary  case. 
As  Moryson  tersely  puts  it,  they  were  **  cast  disMeed  Stage 
players.'^  They  faced  starvation  at  home  and  therefore  had 
nothing  to  lose  in  a  foreign  venture.  The  o:ten  quoted 
undated   letter'  which   Richard    Jones,   whp   went   to  the 


^Jahrbueh  der  deuUehen  Skakeapeare-OeMllsehqftj  xxxviii,  p.  208. 

*  M'  Allen,  I  oommeDcl  my  love  and  humble  duty  to  you,  geviug  jou 
thank  es  for  yo'  great  bounty  bestoed  upon  me  in  my  sicknes,  when  I  was 
in  great  want :  god  blesse  you  for  it  Sir,  this  it  is,  I  am  to  go  over  beyond 
the  seeas  w^  M'  Browne  and  the  company,  but  not  by  his  meanes,  for  he  is 
put  to  half  a  shaer,  and  to  stay  hear,  for  they  ar  all  against  his  going : 
now,  good  Sir,  as  you  have  ever  byne  my  worthie  frend,  so  helpe  me  nowe. 
I  have  a  sute  of  clothes  and  a  cloke  at  pane  fo^  three  pound,  and  if  it  shall 
pleas  you  to  lend  me  so  much  to  release  them,  I  shall  be  bound  to  pray 
fo'  you  so  longe  as  I  leve ;  for  if  I  go  over,  and  have  no  dothes,  I  shall 
not  be  esteemed  of ;  and,  by  gods  help,  the  first  mony  that  I  gett  I  will 
send  it  over  unto  you,  for  hear  I  get  nothinge:  some  tymes  I  have  a 
shillinge  a  day,  and  some  tymes  nothinge,  so  that  I  leve  in  great  poverty 
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continent  in  the  troupe  of  1592  and  was  therefore  pre- 
sumably at  Frankfort  at  the  time  of  Moryson^s  visit,  wrote 
to  Edward  AUeyn,  shows  what  must  have  been  the  common 
condition  of  the  actors  going  abroad.  The  shilling  a  day 
which  he  sometimes  earned  and  sometimes  not,  so  that  he 
lived  in  great  poverty,  would  make  even  small  returns 
welcome  in  Germany.  Fortunately  Moryson  has  told  us 
what  he  found  necessary  to  spend  annually  on  the  continent, 
and  we  therefore  have  a  satisfactory  basis  for  our  calculations. 
Before  turning  to  them,  however,  we  must  notice  how  he 
measured  ^  German  money  in  terms  of  English.  The  silver 
gulden  and  the  reichsthaler  are  chiefly  to  be  considered. 
The  former,  whether  called  gulden  or  florin,  was,  as  he 
explained,  a  common  basis  of  reckoning,  though  not  actually 
coined.  The  thaler  was  worth,  in  his  opinion,  four  shillings 
four  pence  in  English  money  at  the  time  of  his  travels  on 
the  continent.  It  passed  for  24  groshens,  or  32  Lubeck 
shillings,  wliile  the  gulden  was  estimated  at  21  groshens,  or 
28  Lubeck  shillings.  This  gives  the  gulden  78  of  th^  value 
of  the  thaler.  Or,  to  use  the  coins  more  common  in  South 
Germany,  he  valued  the  thaler  at  18  batzens,  of  four 
kreuzers  each,  or  72  kreuzers,  and  the  gulden  at  15  batzens, 
or  60  kreuzers'.  This  calculation  makes  the  gulden  ^e  of  ^^^ 
thaler.  The  batzen  he  valued  at  three  pence  English.  Other 
German  coins,  which  he  mentions  in  much  detail,  are 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose.  Of  course,  these  estimates 
are  inconsistent,  but  he  was  as  consistent  as  the  facts,  for 
the  thaler  and  gulden,  as  measured  in  groshens  and  kreuzers, 

hear,  and  so  humbly  take  my  leave,  prainge  to  god,  I  and  my  wiffe,  for 
yo'  health  and  mistiss  Alienees,  which  god  continew. 

Yo'  poor  frend  to  command, 

Richard  Jones. 
Collier's  rA«^%iiPap«r»(  London,  1843),  p.  19. 
'  Itinerary y  I,  pp.  285  f. 
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actually  varied  considerablj  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj. 
If  the  actors  could  earn  as  much  as  an  English  gentleman 
of  that  period  found  necessary  for  comfortable  travel,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  better  off  than  at  home.  More- 
over, by  this  method  of  comparison  we  are  spared  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  vagaries  of  German  coins  in 
the  many  years  from  that  time  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  standard  and  the  debasement  of  English  money 
after  1 600. 

Moryson's  statement  about  the  cost  of  travel  is  as  follows : 
"Fifty  or  sixty  pounds  sterling  yeerely,  were  sufficient  at 
the  time  when  I  was  beyond  sea,  to  beare  the  charge  of  a 
Trauellers  diet,  necessary  apparrell,  and  two  iournies  yeerely, 
in  the  Spring  and  Autumne,  and  also  to  seme  him  for 
moderate  expences  of  pleasure,  so  that  hee  imitated  not  the 
Germans,  who  drinke  and  banquet  as  much  abroad,  as  at 
home,  nor  the  Italians,  who  Hue  they  among  Christians  or 
Pagans,  yet  cannot  restraine  their  incontinency ;  nor  the 
Polonians,  who  being  perhaps  the  sonnes  of  Castellani,  (I 
mean  such  as  haue  the  keeping  of  Castles,  or  like  entertain- 
ments from  the  King  onely  for  their  life),  commonly  spend 
more  prodigally  in  Italy,  and  like  places,  then  at  home,  so 
as  many  times  they  spend  their  whole  patrimony  abroad. 
In  which  kind  I  cannot  but  commend  our  Countrimen,  who 
howsoeuer  at  home  they  may  haue  spent  prodigally,  yet 
going  beyond  seas,  rather  dispose  their  expences  to  repaire 
this  former  prodigalitie  then  otherwise  and  practise  the  rule 
of  the  Poet, 

Intm  fortunam  quamque  E^en;  suam  : 
Each  man  his  cote  to  fit, 
As  his  cloth  will  permit 

But  I  retume  to  the  purpose,  &  since  it  is  covenient,  for  him 
that  trauels,  to  make  two  iournies  yeerely  in  the  Spring  and 
Automne,  and  since  in  these  iournies  his  expences  will  be 
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greater  then  when  he  abides  in  Cities,  as  wel  for  the  hiring 
of  Coches  and  horses,  as  for  his  diet  in  common  Innes,  hee 
must  bee  careful!  to  take  the  opportunity  to  moderate  his 
expences,  when  he  settles  himself  to  abide  some  moneths  in 
any  place/'  ^ 

A  few  of  the  prices  mentioned  by  Moryson  may  do  duty 
for  all.^  At  Hamburg  he  paid  four  Liibeck  shillings  for 
each  meal  and  one  shilling  for  his  bed.  In  Liibeck  the 
meals  were  four  shillings  each,  while  his  bed  was  free,  and 
a  quart  of  Khenish  wine  cost  him  five  shillings.  This  indi- 
cates that  his  board  and  lodging  in  Hamburg  and  Liibeck 
amounted  to  a  trifle  more  than  a  thaler  a  week.  In  Witten- 
berg things  were  somewhat  cheaper,  for,  as  he  puts  it :  "I 
paid  a  Gulden  weekly  for  my  diet  and  beere,  which  they 
account  apart,  and  for  my  chamber  after  the  rate  of  tenne 
Guldens  by  the  yeare.  I  heare  that  since  all  things  are 
dearer ;  the  SchoUars  vsing  to  pay  each  weeke  a  DoUer  for 
their  diet,  and  a  Doller  for  chamber  and  washing."  In 
Leipzig  he  "  lodged  with  a  rich  Citizen,  and  for  diet,  bed, 
and  chamber,  paid  weekely  a  Doller  and  a  halfe."  At 
Nuremberg  he  paid  six  batzens  for  a  meal  and  three  kreuzers 
for  his  chamber.  The  price  for  a  meal  was  six  batzens  at 
Strassburg  and  Heidelberg.  At  Frankfort,  made  dearer  by 
the  fair,  the  inns  asked  seven  or  eight  batzens  a  meal,  '^  but 
Merchants  and  many  strangers  vse  to  hire  a  chamber  and 
buy  their  meat  at  the  Cookes."  He  gives  as  a  general 
average  for  the  cost  of  a  meal  in  Northern  Germany  about 
four  Liibeck  shillings,  in  Middle  Germany  about  four 
batzens,  in  Southern  Germany  about  six  or  seven  batzens, 
while  horse  hire  in  both  Switzerland  and  Germany  was  six 
or   seven  batzens   a   day.     His   travel  from   Hamburg  to 

^  liineraryf  ill,  p.  13. 

'These  prices  are  taken  from  the  many  mentioned  here  and  there 
thronghont  the  whole  of  Part  i  of  the  Itinerary, 
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Leipzig  in  a  merohant's  coach  cost  him,  all  charges  incladedy 
ten  gold  guldens  (the  gold  gulden  being  valued  at  36 
Lubeck  shillings,  or  four  shillings  more  than  the  reich&- 
thaler),  and  he  thought  he  paid  too  much.  From  Dresden 
to  Prague  a  coach  cost  him  and  four  others  together  14 
thalers.  The  same  number  expended  50  thalers  for  a  coach 
from  Frankfort  to  Hamburg,  "  and  besides  were  to  pay  for 
the  coach-mans  diet,  for  here  first  the  coach-man  condi- 
tioned to  be  free  from  paying  his  diet,  vulgarly  Maulfrey ; 
that  is  free  for  the  mouth,  whereas  in  other  parts  our 
coach-men  paid  for  themselves."  We  find  also  that,  being 
about  to  sail  from  Denmark  to  Prussia,  he  expended  12 
Danish  shillings  for  half  a  lamb  and  six  shillings  for 
30  eggs,  66  Danish  shillings  making  one  thaler.  Two  hens 
cost  him  five  groshens  and  a  stoop  of  wine  (a  measure 
somewhat  larger  than  an  English  quart)  ten  groshens  at 
Danzig.  Of  purchases  at  Cracow,  in  preparation  for  a 
journey  into  Italy,  he  says  :  "  I  bought  a  horse  for  eighteene 
Guldens.  ...  I  paied  fifteene  grosh  for  a  paire  of  shooes, 
fifty  for  a  paire  of  boots,  nine  for  spurs,  two  guldens  and 
a  halfc  for  a  saddle,  a  gulden  and  a  halfe  for  other  furniture 
for  my  ioumey,  nine  grosh  for  stirrups,  eight  grbsh  for  four 
horse  shoes,  and  eight  grosh  for  each  bushel  of  oats."  With 
such  prices  as  these  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  expenses  on  the 
continent  could  be  met  by  £60  a  year. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Moryson's  statements  about  the 
relative  value  of  English  pound  and  German  thaler  and 
gulden  are  inconsistent.  Using  them,  we  find  the  value 
of  £60  varying  between  266  and  276  tlialers,  or  315  and 
332  guldens.  As  the  amounts  to  be  considered  are  small, 
we  need  not  try  to  be  more  accurate  than  he  was  and  may 
take  in  each  case  approximately  the  higher  number,  valuing 
£60  therefore  at  275  Reichsthalers,  or  330  guldens. 

It  happens  that  we  have  some  evidence  to  show  what 
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was  considered  good  pay  for  this  class  of  professionals.  I 
mention  only  two  cases.  The  English  musicians  and  acro- 
bats (who  were  also  possibly  actors)  engaged  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony  in  1586^  asked  and  received  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  100  thalers  yearly  and  their  board.*  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  on  the  subject  proves  that  these  terms  were  unusually 
high.  In  February,  1614,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  agreed 
to  pay  Archer  and  three  others  100  florins  each  annually 
with  free  board  and  two  suits  of  clothes.  Making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  board  and  clothing  on  the  basis  of  Moryson^s 
prices,  we  get  a  total  considerably  below  what  he  estimated 
as  the  expenses  of  a  year  abroad. 

If  we  now  return  to  these  wandering  actors  and  assume 
an  average  of  180  performances  annually  with  a  company 
of  fifteen,  an  attendance  of  500,  and  an  entrance  fee  of 
three  kreuzers,  we  have  for  each  player,  if  all  shared  alike, 
total  annual  earnings  of  300  guldens,  a  sum  which  many  a 

'The  date  ib  added  here,  as  well  as  hereafter,  to  do  awaj  with  the 
necessity  of  numerous  notes.  The  reader  is  referred  once  for  all  to  the  con- 
Tenient  summary  in  chronological  order  given  in  Goedeke's  Orundrias,  u, 
pp.  524  f.  (Zweite  Auflage,  Dresden,  18S6).  Practically  all  the  literature 
mentioned  by  him  has  been  accessible  to  me.  Much  literature  on  the 
subject  has,  of  course,  appeared  since  the  writing  of  Goedeke*s  volume. 
Not  all  of  it  treats  of  facts  that  could  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  but  the  following  should  be  noticed  :  Jdhrbuch  der  deutgchcn  Shakt' 
9peare'0e9eiUicha/lj  xxi,  pp.  245-276,  for  Cologne ;  the  <am«,  xxxvi,  pp. 
27S-276,  for  additional  material  about  Miinster  and  Ulm  ;  Archiv  fur 
LitUnUurgeachichte,  xiy,  pp.  113-136,  for  Nuremberg;  the  Mim«,  xv,  pp. 
113-125,  for  Strassburg,  and  pp.  211-217  for  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  and 
for  additional  material  about  Ulm ;  Zeitsehrifi  fur  vergleiehende  LittercUurge- 
tehiehte,  vii,  pp.  60-67,  for  Rothenburg ;  Bolte,  Dob  Danziger  Tkeaier  tm 
16.  und  17.  Jahrhundertf  Hamburg,  1895,  for  Danzig.  To  these  may  be 
added  Creizenach's  introductory  essay  in  his  edition  of  Die  SehauspieU  der 
englieehen  KomOdiaTUen  (Kurschner,  vol.  23)  and  Herz,  Englisehe  Schan^ 
tpieUr  und  englisehee  Schawpiel  swr  Zeit  Shaketpearee  in  DeuUchlandf  Hamburg, 
1903. 
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worthy  and  fairly  prosperous  Grerman  of  that  time  would  have 
considered  large,  and  which  approximates  with  reasonable 
closeness  Moryson's  yearly  expenditures.^  An  examination 
of  each  of  the  elements  of  this  assumption  may  serve  to 
show  its  general  trustworthiness. 

The  supposition  of  180  performances  annually  is  possibly 
too  large.  Representations  at  night  were  certainly  practi- 
cally unknown  during  most  or  all  of  the  period  in  question. 
The  afternoon  was  the  r^ular  time,  altho  on  special 
occasions  the  forenoon  was  not  impossible.  Being  thus 
restricted  under  ordinary  conditions  to  one  representation 
a  day,  the  probability  that  a  company  could  play  on  the 
avenige  every  other  day,  as  would  be  required  to  make  a 
total  of  180  i>erformances  annually,  is  therefore  questionable. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  in  each  case  the  permission  of  the 
town  council  to  play  before  the  general  public.  That  was 
not  always  granted,  and  tho  we  may  well  believe  that 
supplii^tion  to  the  council  was  often  made  in  advance,  while 
the  triHijv  was  playing  elsewhere,  such  was  not  always  the 
case.  IVmiission,  if  granted,  was  regularly  for  a  definite 
time,  ami  troupes  often  lingered  on  vainly  after  its  expira- 
tiiui  iu  the  hope  of  its  prolongation.  In  the  larger  places 
tw\>  ^wk$  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  regular  limit. 
Permission  to  play  longer  was  often  given  and  often  refused. 
Nt.>r  ^li<l  ike  company  necessarily  play  every  day  of  the 
perKH^  3r'.5i^a<^^   Thus,  we  find  one  at  Munster  in  November, 

t  CV>  .4i-j^iilnittf  ^  ^  time  of  Moryson's  travels  was  equivalent  to 
$1  T  r  vK  hM-  mtme^  Thb  result  b  reached  by  valuing  the  old  thaler 
Si  M^  ^  i^^"^  «M«J:  ^  MUJt  at  M.  4.1979  (both  mark  and  dollar  of  the 
w^n^rm  v>a*  >ii**4lwAV  Three  kreueers,  counting  72  to  the  thaler,  were 
^M^^^'i^  vS^v^Wt  ^  ^•^  ^"^  T*^®  question  to  be  considered, 
«^^  wg^M  >l^  IWNM  ^  the  money  of  the  United  States,  is  whether 
^^^^  .>ii4^  «M«fti  «MMm117  towards  $300  with  an  admission  price  of 
^  f^  ^muik  'if>»  >^<WiHi^  Tl^®  ^ai*  greater  purchasing  power  of  money 
4,:«.  nu/'^^  iJUmilT  shown  by  the  prices  paid  by  Moryson. 
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1601,  playing  five  successive  days,  another  almost  daily  at 
Graz  for  about  two  weeks  in  February,  1608,  while  eight 
plays  in  two  weeks  were  all  that  were  allowed  at  Nuremberg 
in  July,  1628,  and  fourteen  in  four  weeks  at  Danzig  in 
August,  1615.  Something  analogous  to  what  happened  at 
the  latter  two  places  was  probably  nearer  the  rule  than  the 
exception  in  the  larger  towns.  With  all  the  delays  incident 
to  travel  at  that  time,  with  the  frequent  coyness  or  arbitrari- 
ness of  town  councils,  with  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  finding  between  the  larger  places  on  the  route  smaller 
towns  which  might  lessen  the  expense  of  travel  by  per- 
mitting a  succession  of  one  day  stands,  we  may  well  believe 
that  180  representations  a  year  were  probably  as  often 
hoped  for  as  attained. 

Re^rding  the  number  of  players  to  a  company  our 
information  is  more  definite.  Arranging  the  reports  accord- 
ing to  towns  and  without  here  attempting  to  show  how  far 
the  organizations  mentioned  in  the  same  year  were  actually 
under  the  same  leadership  in  spite  of  slightly  varying* 
numbers,  we  find  the  statistics  of  the  nimiber  of  persons 
as  follows:  14  in  January,  1604,  and  16  in  May,  1605,  at 
Nordlingen;  14  at  Ulm  in  August,  1606;  15  at  Nuremberg 
in  April,  1602 ;  11  at  Miinster  in  November,  1601 ;  12  in 
August,  1596,  13  in  December,  1599,  17  in  May  and  16 
in  Jime,  1605,  14  in  June,  1606,  17  in  June,  1618,  at 
Strassburg ;  some  10  in  May,  1597^  at  Tubingen;  12 
at  Easter,  1602,  18  (of  whom  7  were  apparently  exclusively 
musicians)  at  Easter,  1605,  at  Frankfort;  18  in  August, 
1615  and  1616,  at  Danzig;  12  in  April,  1600,  at  Cologne. 
Spencer  is  reported  as  having  19  players  and  16  musicians 
at  Konigsberg  in  1611,  and  is  credited  with  24,  all  English- 
men except  one  German  and  one  Dutchman,  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism  at  Cologne  in  1615.  He 
seems  to  have  had  19  players  and  16  musicians  at  Frankfort 
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*at  Easter,  1614,  and  in  his  vain  petition  to  the  ooancil  for 
permission  to  charge  higher  prices   he  claims   that   other 
companies  ^*  nor  halb  so  viel  leutt  und  viel  weniger  unkosten 
gehabt.**    We  see  at  a  ^anoe  that  15  is  quite  an  average 
company  on  the  basis  of  these  figoies,  except  in  the  case  of 
Spencer,  and  we  know  that  he  did  not  ordinarily  travel  with 
so  large  a  troupe.    We  can  indeed  safely  assume  that  the 
actual  number  of  players,  including  musicians,  to  the  com- 
pany was  less  than  15.     That  is,  all  the  persons  traveling 
with  the  managers  were  not  necessarily  fullfledged  actors  or 
mu:^cian5.    Women  were  not  even  members  of  the  troupes, 
but   we  know  to  a  c»tainty  that  wives  did  sometimes  go 
along.     For  example,  Sackville  and  two  of  his  troupe,  at 
least,  were  thus  accompanied  at  Frankfort  in  1597.   Spencer's 
wiiV  collected  the  entrance  money  at  Rothenburg  in  1613, 
and  she  and  his  children  shared  in  his  business-like  conver- 
sion to  Catholicism  at  Cologne  in  1615.     Doubtless  they 
were  counted  in  the  large  number  credited  to  him  at  that 
time.    We  may  imagine  that  the  young  sons  of  the  manager 
iVuKl  act  as  the  Roman  mob,  or  serve  some  other  useful 
purjKJse*    Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  company  was  certainly 
made  up  of  youths  who  played  the  female  r5les  and  went 
through   their   apprenticeship   at   the   same   time.     In   his 
ap|Uiixitiou  to  the  council  in  June,  1618,  Browne  says  that 
uime  of  his  company  had  ever  played  in  Strassburg  except 
**2  Juugen."     He  may,  of  course,   have  had  more  than 
tluv<e  two  with   him.    And  while  this  incidental  mention 
of  y\uiths  in  Browne's  company  is  the  only  scrap  of  positive 
ovidoiuv  we  find  in  the  records,  the  use  of  young  people  in 
all  the  oimijuinies  is  not  to  be  doubted.     They  must  have 
stn  vcvl  for  less  than  the  regular  wages  of  experienced  actors, 
orton  probiibly  receiving  nothing  above  their  bare  expenses. 
Wo  know  that  of  the  six  actors  hired  for  Elector  Johann 
Si>?ismand  in  1614  two  were  to  have  only  half  pay,  which 
nuiv  have  been  due  to  their  youth  or  other  causes. 
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After  the  troupes  began  to  use  German  another  device 
lessened  their  cost  to  the  managers.  This  was  the  practice 
of  employing  stage-struck  Germans  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
in  a  company.  Thus  Spencer  depleted  the  ranks  of  the 
mastersingers  at  Augsburg  in  1614.^  While  the  records  are 
again  scanty  on  this  point,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  device, 
in  one  form  or  another,  was  not  employed  merely  on  this 
occasion.  Such  recruits  were  doubtless  ill  paid,  and  while 
they  helped  keep  up  the  membership  of  a  company,  they 
decreased  the  manager's  outgo. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  proving  now  what  the 
attendance  at  most  of  the  representations  was,  but  500 
seems  a  not  unreasonable  average.  The  few  statistics  on 
the  subject  may  find  place  here.  The  lowest  attendance 
mentioned  was  at  Brunswick,  where  we  are  told  that  on  one 
occasion  in  the  year  1614  '^ein  englischer  Komddiant^'  had 
"  kein  Volk  "  and  was  given  an  indemnity  of  one  thaler  by 
the  council.  At  Nuremberg  in  July,  1628,  the  attendance 
for  eight  performances  varied  between  515  and  2,665,  the 
average  being  1,595.  At  R^ensburg  in  October,  1613,  a 
company,  presumably  under  Spencer,  took  in  more  than  500 
florins  in  one  day.  At  the  price  which  we  have  assumed 
for  admittance  that  meant  an  attendance  of  10,000.  The 
price  must  have  been  raised  or  more  than  one  representation 
given.  We  must,  in  fact,  assume  that  both  these  things 
were  done  to  make  it  conceivable  that  such  a  sum  could  be 
earned.  The  highest  receipts  on  one  day  at  Nuremberg  at 
the  representations  just  mentioned  were  a  little  over  266 
florins,  the  price  of  admission  being  six  kreuzers.  The 
company  had  one-half  the  net  receipts  and  earned  a  trifle 
over  661  florins  in  the  eight  representations,  which,  by  the 
way,  lasted  two  weeks. 

'Herzy  p.  48. 
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Becker's  report  of  his  investigadcHi  of  inns  at  Fnuikfort 
where  these  English  Comedians  used  to  play  has  been 
accessible  to  me  only  at  second  hand/  and  his  basis  for 
estimating  that  the  inn  yards  most  employed  there  for  the 
purpose  had  space  for  only  two  or  three  hundred  spectators 
is  therefore  unknown  to  me.  He  estimates  that  a  fidr,  last^ 
ing  three  weeks,  meant  only  an  average  of  eight  or  ten 
guldens  per  actor.  This  seems  incredible  in  view  of  the  fiict 
that  Frankfort  was  always  a  &vorite  stopping-plaoe  of  the 
English  comedians.  Moreover,  Moryson  says  explicitly  of 
the  autumn  fair  of  1592  that  '<  the  Grermans  ....  both  men 
and  women  flocked  wonderfully  "  to  see  the  representations, 
and  it  is  equally  incredible  that  he,  who  boasts  of  the 
London  theaters  "capable  of  many  thousands,*'*  would  have 
considered  an  attendance  of  300  a  wonderful  flocking.  Hig 
statement,  by  the  way,  refutes  Herz's  assumption  that  the 
first  venture  at  Frankfort  was  a  failure. 

In  the  early  years  of  their  tours  in  Germany,  and  proba- 
bly to  the  end  in  most  places,  the  English  companies 
undoubtedly  had  to  use  whatever  place  they  could  find  for 
their  representations,  the  town  hall,  the  precincts  of  a 
cloister,  the  "shoe  house"  (as  at  Ulm),  the  fencing  school, 
the  inn  yard.  But  wherever  they  played  in  the  first  years, 
and  possibly  later  also,  a  considerable  number  of  the  specta- 
tors must  have  been  compelled  to  stand.  This  we  should 
have  a  right  to  assume  without  evidence,  but  direct  proof  is 
not  wanting.  At  Cologne  in  February,  1607,  a  company 
was  forbidden  to  charge  more  than  two  albus  for  the  persons 
"so  kein  Gesteiger  gebrauchen"  and  three  albus  for  the 
others.  So  at  Nuremberg  in  June,  1613,  the  council  ordered 
that  the  actors  should  not  take  over  three  kreuzers  from  a 


'  Jahretberichie  fUr  neuere  deuUche  LitUr<Uurge9chiehUj  vol.  3,  m,  4,  24. 
*  ShcJcespeare^  8  EuropCf  p.  476. 
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person  ''  und  dann  3  kr.  fur  einen  sitz  odcr  auff  den  gang/' 
We  find  a  double  charge  several  times  at  Frankfort,  which 
may  indicate  that  part  of  the  spectators  stood,  a  view  which 
is  supported  by  a  doggerel  poem  of  1615  wherein  it  is  said 
that  people  would  rather  stand  four  hours  to  hear  the 
English  comedians  than  sit  one  hour  in  church.^  With  part 
of  the  spectators  standing,  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  could 
easily  get  into  a  comparatively  small  space.  Under  these 
conditions,  even  the  small  towns  visited  briefly  on  the  route 
between  larger  cities  could  ftimish  some  place,  either  under 
roof  or  open  to  the  heavens,  where  more  than  500  spectators 
might  congregate. 

The  ability  of  tliese  companies  to  draw  crowds  on  occa- 
sions is  evidenced  further  by  the  reports  from  Munster  in 
November,  1601,  Nuremberg  in  October,  1612,  and  June, 
1613,  and  Cologne  in  March,  1626.  Moryson  states  that 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  these  English  actors  were 
"followed  by  the  people  from  one  town  to  another."*  A 
chief  attraction  was  their  music  and  fine  attire.  Their 
representations  were,  in  fiwjt,  akin  to  the  modem  variety 
show  in  many  respects,  the  clown,  the  dancer,  and  the 
juggler  having  full  swing  between  the  acts  and  probably 
often  in  them.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  why  crowds 
should  follow  them,  especially  as  Germany  had  been  used 
only  to  the  old  type  of  religious  and  Shrove-tide  play.  To 
the  smaller  towns  the  coming  of  the  English  comedians 
must  have  been  much  like  the  advent  of  a  circus  in  one  of 

'  Die  Englische  Comedianten 

Haben  mehr  Leuht  den  PFedicanten, 

Da  lieber  4  stund  stehn  horen  zu, 

Dan  ein  in  die  Kirch,  da  sie  mit  Buhe 

Flux  einschlaffen  aufiF  ein  hart  banck, 

Dieweil  ein  stund  in  felt  zu  lang. 

Mentzel,  p.  58. 
*  Shakespeare^  8  Europe,  p.  476. 
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cHir  rural  regrioDS  to-daj.  It  is  true  that  the  managers  often 
complain  of  bad  business  in  their  petitions,  but  that  must 
have  been  usually  merely  a  device  for  woridng  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  council  and  securing  permission  to  play 
longer.  Doubtless  there  was  small  attendance  at  many  a 
representation,  but  as  the  troupes  never  played  long  at 
a  place  and  came  only  at  long  intervals,  we  must  believe 
that  good  attendance  was  the  rule,  and  that  the  estimate 
of  500  is  a  moderate  average. 

The  price  of  admission  is  mentioned  occasionally  in  the 
records.  The  following  summary,  complete  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  is  given  here  for  the  more  important 
places,  the  name  of  the  town  preceding  in  each  case :  Ulm, 
one  pfennig  in  August,  1594,  and  March,  1597,  one  kreuzer 
in  October,  1600,  and  June,  1602,  two  kreuzers  in  Novem- 
ber, 1602,  November,  1603,  August,  1606,  August,  1609, 
August,  1614 ;  Nuremberg,  one  batzen  in  April,  1596,  half 
a  batzen  in  October,  1612,  three  kreuzers  and  three  kreuzers 
additional  "fiir  einen  sitz  oder  auff  den  gang"  in  June, 
1616,  three  kreuzers  in  May,  1618,  six  kreuzers  in  July, 
1628 ;  Strassburg,  three  kreuzers  in  August,  1596,  July,  1597, 
December,  1599,  June,  1601,  June,  1605,  one  shilling  in 
May,  1614,  throe  kreuzers,  but  soon  increased  to  one  batzen, 
in  June,  1618;  Frankfort,  one  albus  (=  two  kreuzers)  in 
Septi^mber,  1597,  "sonsten  8  d  und  vff  den  gengen  nur 
4  d"  at  both  fairs  in  1601,  eight  and  four  pfennigs  at 
Easter,  1603,  eight  pfennigs  at  Easter,  1G05,  and  in  August, 
1606,  and  September,  1610,  one  albus  at  Easter,  1614; 
Memmingen,  four  kreuzers  in  February,  1600;  Cologne, 
four  albus  (the  albus  was  of  less  value  here  than  at  Frank- 
fort) in  April,  1600,  two,  and  then  three,  albus  in  June, 
1603,  two  albus  for  those  "so  kein  Gesteiger  gebrauchen" 
and  three  albus  for  others  in  February,  1607,  two  albus  in 
December,  1613,  and  again  in  1615;  Miinster,  one  shilling 
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in  November^  1601,  and  August,  1612;  Danzig,  three  gros- 
hens  in  August,  1615  and  1616,  two  groshens  in  August, 
1619.  In  South  Germany,  to  which  the  statistics  mainly 
refer,  the  troupes  evidently  tried  to  establish  a  charge  of  one 
batzen  and  were  commonly  compelled  by  the  council  to  take 
three  kreuzers,  or  less.  Still,  they  must  have  often  succeeded 
in  getting  the  higher  entrance  fee  in  cases  where  the  records 
are  silent.  Indeed,  when  Browne  was  allowed  to  raise  his 
price  from  three  kreuzers  to  one  batzen  at  Strassburg  in 
June,  1618,  he  stated  explicitly  that  he  had  been  charging 
the  larger  sum  elsewhere.  The  average  of  three  kreuzers,  ^,. 
which  we  have  assumed,  seems  therefore  abundantly  justified. 
Moreover,  scanty  hints  in  the  records  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  charge  was  really  only  for  general  admission,  that 
is,  for  standing  room  or  for  the  less  desirable  seats,  and 
that  consequently  many  of  the  spectators  paid  a  larger  fee. 
This  is  proved  in  a  few  cases  by  the  double  prices  mentioned 
in  the  summary  just  given.  We  may  perhaps  r^ard  this 
practice  as  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  proba- 
bility that  many  stood  increases  the  probability  that  many 
also  paid  an  additional  charge.  From  the  allusions,  already 
quoted,  to  the  "  gang  "  and  the  "  Gesteiger  "  and  further,  at 
Frankfort  in  September,  1610,  to  the  "genge  und  Kellerey" 
we  are  perhaps  justified  in  believing  that  the  space  nearest 
the  stage  was  occupied  by  those  standing,  while  rising  seats 
at  an  increased  price  were  erected  at  the  sides  and  rear,  or 
when  the  inn  yards  were  used,  their  surrounding  galleries 
(i.  e.f  genge,  as  Traiitmann  suggests  *)  were  more  expensive. 
A  partial  offset  to  these  higher  prices  was  furnished  by  the 
free  admissions,  doubtless  limited  in  number,  which  we  find 
required  at  Ulm  in  November,  1602  and  1603,  and  August, 
1614,  and  at  Danzig  in  August,  1615.    This  may  have  been 

*  Arehivfdr  LiUeraturgewhichtef  XIV,  p.  127. 
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a  common  arrangement.  Besides^  the  managers  were  some- 
times ordered  to  give  a  sample  representation  free,  as  at 
Nuremberg  in  April,  1596. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  supposed  value  of  a  representa- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  payments  for  performances  at  certain 
of  the  courts  under  conditions  that  lead  us  to  believe  that  no 
entrance  fee  was  charged.  A  few  such  payments,  where  the 
number  of  representations  is  positively  known,  will  suffice. 
Thus,  300  florins  were  paid  for  about  seven  representations 
at  Tubingen  in  May,  1597,  30  florins  for  one  "  comedy '^ 
and  then  40  florins  for  its  repetition  at  Munich  in  1597,  and 
30  florins  for  another  in  1607,  75  florins  for  one  representa- 
tion at  Dresden  in  October,  1600,  400  thalers  for  eleven 
representations  at  Graz  in  February,  1608.  With  a  single 
admission  price  of  three  kreuzers  it  would  take  an  audience 
of  600  to  bring  in  30  florins,  so  that  these  payments  at 
court  agree  roughly  with  our  estimates.  The  occasions 
especially  set  apart  for  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
town  council  and  their  families  were  of  a  different  nature, 
for  the  public  was  also  admitted  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The 
council  usually  added  a  gratuity,  as,  for  example,  16  florins 
at  Nordlingen  in  May,  1605,  and  24  guldens  at  Ulm  in 
November,  1602.  For  performances  at  coronations  and 
other  great  festivities,  where  an  entrance  fee  was  charged, 
the  giving  of  gratuities  was  not  uncommon.  Probably  none 
of  these  were  larger  than  the  sum  of  200  guldens  given  to 
Spencer  by  Kaiser  Matthias  at  Regensburg  in  October, 
1613. 

Certain  other  expenses  of  the  managers,  of  which  we 
have  here  and  there  a  record,  point  to  receipts  which  must 
have  been  large  for  the  times.  Machin  and  Reeves  paid 
at  the  Frankfort  fair  at  Easter,  1605,  the  considerable  rent 
of  46  florins  for  the  place  where  they  played  and  10  florins 
for  erecting  and  as  much  for  taking  down  what  is  called 
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their  "Geriist."  This  probably  meant  their  stage  and 
l^ossibly  the  seats  also.  Spencer  paid  22  florins  weekly  for 
rent  and  135  florins  for  his  stage  at  Regensburg  in  October, 
1613.  Green  complained  at  Danzig  in  August,  1615,  that 
his  rent  was  two  ducats  daily  and  that  the  preparation  of 
"Gallerey,  bancken  vnnd  andere  Zubehonmg"  cost  100 
marks.  The  city  of  Nuremberg  took  half  the  net  receipts 
in  lieu  of  rent  in  July,  1628.  What  amounted  to  a  charge 
for  rent,  or  possibly  an  addition  to  it,  was  the  stipulation 
of  payment  to  some  organization,  charitable  or  otherwise. 
Thus,  we  hear  of  50  thalers  for  the  orphans  at  Cologne  in 
March,  1626,  two  thalers  daily  to  a  guild  at  Strassburg 
in  June,  1618,  1,000  guldens  to  St.  Jakob's  church  at 
Danzig  in  August,  1636.  As  time  progressed,  such  charges 
tended  to  increase,  doubtless  keeping  pace  with  a  general 
rise  of  prices. 

The  scant  testimony  on  the  point  shows  a  general  con- 
temporary belief  in  the  prosperity  of  these  companies.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  RochelFs  chronicle  for 
Miinster  in  November,  1601,  of  Stark's  chronicle  for  Nurem- 
berg in  October,  1612,  and  June,  1613,  as  well  as  by  the 
passages  already  cited  from  Moryson. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  comparatively  few  facts  that  we  can 
cull  from  the  contemporary  records  seem  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  this  English  invasion  of  Germany,  which  must 
have  had  for  its  chief  motive  the  hope  of  financial  gain,  was 
measurably  successful  in  accomplishing  the  ends  sought. 
Of  course,  the  averages  which  we  have  assumed  are  in  a 
way  misleading.  The  actors  naturally  did  not  share  alike. 
Some  received  more,  some  less.  And  the  manager,  who 
commonly  took  for  himself  the  most  popular  and  profitable 
r6le,  that  of  the  low  comedian,  imdoubtedly  looked  out  for 
the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  and  suffered  the  chief  loss, 
when  loss  came.     He  could,  however,  find  sources  of  gain 
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for  himself  in  sums  saved  on  the  salaries  of  the  less  influen- 
tial members  of  his  troupe  and  in  the  substantial  reduction 
in  the  per  capita  cost  of  board  and  transportation  possible 
when  ten  or  twenty  people  traveled  together.  The  cost  of 
living  based  on  Moryson's  expenses  as  a  lone  traveler  repre- 
sents therefore  a  possible  margin  of  considerable  profit 
Barn-storming  was  then,  as  now,  a  precarious  occupation, 
but  these  English  wanderers  surely  &red  as  well  as  their 
German  successors  of  a  century  or  more  later  who  rallied 
about  Mrs.  Neuber,  or  Sch5nemann,  or  Koch. 

Chables  Harris. 
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XVI.— L' ART   DANS   LE8  CONTES  DiVOTS  DE 

GAUTIER  DE  CX)INCY. 

Grautier  de  Coincy,  on  Quency,  on  Comsy,  ou  Coinsy,  ou 
CoigDy,  est,  on  le  sait,  ce  ruoine  b6n6dictiii,  Prieur  de  Vicnsur 
Aisne,  puis  de  Saint  M6dard  pr^s  de  Soissons,  qui  au  d^but 
de  la  relativement  brillante  periode  litt^raire  du  xiii*  si^le, 
^orivit  en  fran9ais  la  collection  la  plus  importante  qui  nous  soit 
parvenue  des  Miracles  de  Notre  Dame.  Son  oeuvre  enti6re, 
dont  la  plus  grande  partie  de  beaucoup  consiste  en  ces  contes 
rimfe,  comprend  30  ^  40,000  vers.  II  a  6t4  parfois  6tudi6 
par  les  savants,  mais  les  hommes  de  lettres,  consid6rant  un 
po^te  du  point  de  vue  de  sa  valeur  intrins^ue  et  artistique, 
n'ont  pas  encore  6t6  tent^  fortement.  Pourtant  son  oeuvre 
est  importante.  Les  hommes  qui  connaissent  Ic  mieux  leur 
Moyen-Age  s'en  rendent  compte  et  appellent  de  leurs  voeux 
depuis  longtemps  le  Romaniste  d^vou^  qui  mettra  la  main  k 
une  Mition  scientifique  de  notre  auteur.  Plusieurs  travail- 
leurs,  conmie  Mussafia  et  Paul  Meyer,  ont  pos6  les  premiers 
jalons. 

En  attendant,  I'^dition  Poquet  (1857),  si  d^fectueuse  soit- 
elle  du  point  de  vue  philologique,  est  d'un  pr6cieux  secours 
dr  ceuz  qui  sentient  curieux  de  cette  ^tude  des  id^  religieu- 
ses  au  xiii*  si^le,— et  comment  pr^tendre  comprendre  le 
Moyen-Age  sans  cette  6tude?  La  religion,  ou  au  moins 
l'£glise,  est  au  fond  de  tout.^  C'est  le  domaine  oil  Grautier 
est  surtout  important. 

Pour  ceux  aussi  qui  voudraient  consid^rer  son  oeuvre  du 
point  de  vue  esth^tique  et  qui  n'auraient  pas  la  patience 

'  On  le  recoimait  de  plus  en  plus.  Voir  p.  ex.  F.  Picayet,  Etqaint  d^une 
Hittoire  gerUrcUe  et  eomparie  des  PhUo9ophi€8  m£dUvaU$f  Paris,  Alcan.  1905. 
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d'attendre  P^ition  definitive,  le  travail  de  Poquet  rendra  de 
grands  ser\'ices.* 

C'est  pr6cis6ment  ce  dernier  but  que  nous  nous  proposons 
ici,  et  si  nous  voulons  volontiers  commeneer  notre  6tude  en 
d^larant  que  Gautier  n'est  pas  un  grand  artiste — et  ne  pretend 
pas  r^tre,^— cette  concession  ne  nuira  pas  trop,  nous  I'esp^ 
rons,  a  l'int6rdt  de  notre  travail.  Notre  titre  ne  doit  ^garer 
personne.  Gautier  ne  pent  pr6tendre  k  aucune  originality 
d'invention.  Mussafia  dans  de  patientes  recherches  a  pu 
indiquer  les  sources  exactes  de  presque  tons  ses  miracles. 
Mais  Gautier  a  traits  ses  sujets  ^  sa  fagon,  et  bon  ou  mauvais, 
c'est  1^  de  I'art.    Aussi  bien,  au  Moyen-ftge  il  s'agit  .presque 


'  Pour  les  autres  podroes  qui  sont  peut-^tre  de  Gautier,  '*  La  nativity  N.  D. 
sainte  Marie,''  '^  Dou  beneoit  dent  que  nostre  sire  mua  en  s'enfance,''  **  La 
nativity  nostre  seigneur  Jesu  Christ  et  ses  enfances,''  *  *  La  genealog^e  Nostre 
Dame,"  "L* Assumption  Nostre  Dame,"  "La  vie  et  les  faiz  Jesu  Crist," 
Voir  R.  Reinsch,  Dichtungen  Oautier's  von  Coinsyy  Herrig*s  Archiv,  Band  67, 
Ss.  73-98,  233-268. 

'  Gautier  ne  se  fait  pas  d' illusions  sur  ses  talents  de  podte,  et  il  n'est  que 
juste  de  mettre  k  son  cr<kiit  dte  Tabord  cette  louable  franchise.  II  a 
d'ailleurs  d'autres  vis^es,  T^ification  religieuse. 


Moult  rudement  espoir  dirai 
Com  cil  qui  n'a  pas  grand  sayoir, 
Mais  saint  Jeroime  fait  savoir 
Et  bien  le  diet  Tautoritez, 
Que  simplement  la  veritez 
Vaut  miez  a  dire  rudement 
Que  biau  mentir  et  soutilment. 
En  ces  miracles  a  retraire 
A  profiter  be  plus  que  plaire 
Plus  well  ensuiyre  le  prophete 
Que  je  ne  face  le  poete. 
Plus  penre  well  sur  saint  Jehan. 
Et  sus  saint  Luc  que  sur  Lucan. 
Plus  be  a  penre  en  Pevangile 


Qu*en  Juyenal  ne  qu*en  Virgile, 
Plus  be  a  plaire  a  Notre  Dame 
Et  se  be  plus  a  aucune  ame 
A  s' amour  sachier  et  atraire 
Par  simplement  le  yoir  retraire 
Que  je  ne  be  a  plaire  a  us  genz 
Par  dire  moz  polls  et  genz. 
Li  simple  mot  charchie  de  fruit 
Valent  moult  miex  si  com  je  cult 
Et  plus  a  Tame  sunt  yaillant 
Que  mot  agu  ne  mot  taiUant 
Que  pluseur  dient  por  renom 
Ou  il  n'a  rien  se  fueilles  non.  .  .  . 


II 


(Prol.  au  2d  livre,  y.  56-82,  ed.  Poquet,  Col.  376-377.») 
'Nous  citerons  toujours,  sauf  mention  sp^iale,  T Edition  Poquet. 
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toujours  de  comprendre  plut6t  que  d'admirer.  Et  si  Gautier 
a  6t6  Diligent  ou  gauche,  uous  pensons  qu'en  raison  m^me 
de  cettc  gaucherie  et  de  cette  simplicity,  qui  le  rend  moins 
habile  h  dissimuler,  il  nous  fera  mieux  toucher  du  doigt  les 
t^tonnements  de  I'art  fran9ais  h  ses  origiues. 

II  est  ainsi  bien  entendu  que  nous  ue  faisons  pas  ici  de 
recherches  de  sources  au  sens  oil  I'on  entend  g6n6ralement 
ce  terme.  Gautier  a  trouv6  des  r6cits  latins,  le  plus  souvent 
sans  couleur ;  comment  les  a-t-il  mis  en  valeur? 

Le  seul  but  de  Gautier  est  de  confondre  les  m^creants,  et 
confirmcr  les  fiddles  dans  leur  foi. 


Sovcnt  m'avient  que  je  sorri 
De  mautalent  d'ardeur  et  d'ire 
Quant  j'oi  aucun  buisnart  dire 
Que  les  miracles  ne  croie  mie 
De  madame  Sainte  Marie 


J' en  desenifl  touz  quant  je  Poi 

Cil  qui  ce  dist  n'est  pas  creanz 
Mes  herites  et  mecreanz. 
La  mere  Dieu  peut  assez  plus 
Que  tuit  11  saint  du  ciel  lasus.  .  .  . 
(Col.  4-6,  V.  68-90).* 


II  est  fort  possible  que  Grautier  n'etlt  pas  song6  m^me  k 
6crire  en  vers,  n'ett  6t6  la  convention  trfes  stricte  de  P^poque 
de  composer  en  langage  rythm^  des  pieces  d'agr^ment.  II 
ne  voit  pas  qu'il  puisse  autrement  contrebalancer  I'influence, 
^  ses  yeux  pernicieuse,  des  pontes  profanes,  qu'en  les  atta- 
quant  sur  leur  propre  terrain.  II  se  mit  done  k  rimer,  h 
pen  pr^s  comme  un  commer9ant  qui  veut  enfoncer  un 
concurrent  et  qui  se  met  h  fabriquer  des  produits  donnant  si 
possible  le  change  sur  ceux  du  voisin.  Lui  il  pr^he  des 
vSrit^s  chr^tiennes  et  des  miracles  de  la  Vierge  et  des 
Saints,  dont 


Clerc  ne  lai  douter  n'en  doit, 
Et  s41  en  doute,  de  son  doit 


Li  doit  chascun  les  jez  pochier. 
(Col.  271-273,  passim.) 


1  Voir  aussi  Col.  062,  v.  574-585,  Col.  571-574  passim,  et  Col.  64988., 
Le  miraeU  de  Noire  Dame  de  Sardenay. 
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Mtoe  des  gens  pieuz^  h^las !  m^me  le  clerg£  parfois  se 
laisse  aller  k  aimer  la  litt^rature  profane^ 


Quant  puet  un  derc  on  un  provoire 
Qui  dire  doit  les  Dien  paroles 
Faire  chanter  chant  de  Elarolea, 
Dire  gabois  et  Idcheries, 
II  m'est  avis  que  sainte  bouche 
Qui  le  cors  Dieu  baise  et  atouche 
Ne  devroit  pas  men9onge8  dire 
Ne  vanitez  chanter  ne  lire. 
Quant  genz  lettres  sont  ensemble 


Plus  grans  deduis  est  oe  me  semble 

De  raconter  yraies  hystoires, 

Bonnes  essamples,  paroles  Yoirea 

Et  de  traire  les  sainz  faiz 

Des  sainz  hommes  et  des  parfaiz, 

De  parler  sainz  et  saintes 

Que  de  trufer  trufes  et  saintes. 

(Col.  382j  V.  343-359. ) 


Plus  bas  ce  sont  eeux  qui  "por  Marot  Marie  laissent" 
(v.  379)  qu'il  attaquc^  Ailleurs  ce  sont  ceux  qui  pr^tendent 
n'avoir  "  nul  talent "  pour  pri6res  et  "  miserere/'  mais 


Plus  Yolentiers  chant  pastoreles 


£t  d' Olivier  et  de  Bolant. 

(Col.  366,  V.  90-91. ») 


Que  ses  chants  k  lui  sont  di£R§rents,  plus  attrayants  aux. 
"  bonnes  genz  "  ! 


Plus  delitant  sont  tuit  li  conte 
A  bonnes  genz,  par  saint  Omer, 
Que  de  Benart  ne  de  Bomer, 
Ne  de  Tardiu  le  lime^on. 
La  douce  Dame  tel  le9on 
Me  doint  de  lui  conter  et  lire 


Si  bien  traiter  et  si  bien  dire 
Que  pluseur  genz  puisse  enflamer 
A  son  servise  bien  amer 
Par  mi  le  voir  outre  en  irai, 

(Col.  376,  V.  46-56.) 


Ne  soit  cleryons  ne  cler^nnez  Lessiez  ester  les  chan^onnettes 

Qui  ne  la  ( Marie )  serve  et  aint  et  lot    Quar  ne  sont  pas  lenrs  chan9on8  netes. 
De  Tibergon  et  d' Amelot  (Col.  382,  v.  321-326. ) 

II  ressort  de  ceei  que^  de  ses  contemporains  profanes, 
Gautier  n'a  voulu  emprunter  que  IMdte  des  rficits  en  vers. 
Mais  od  Gautier^  d^pourvu  de  toute  esp^ce  d'orig:inalit6 
po^tique,  pouvait-il  chercher  un  modMe  pour  sa  po^ie  qu'il 
d6sirait  difF6rente  de  la  profane  ?     Nous  verrons— et  ce  sera 


*  Voir  aussi  Col.  390,  iv,  m. 
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la  partie  originale  de  ce  travail— quMl  se  touma  naturelle- 
meut  vers  les  pontes  latins  de  son  temps,  auteurs  des  livres 
qui  constituaient  ses  lectures  quotidiennes.  Et  il  s'agit  ici 
des  pontes  lyriques ;  Gautier  parait  n'avoir  gu^re  oonnu  les 
quelques  miracles  en  vers  latins  de  ses  coutemporains.  On 
trouvera  en  effet  chez  lui  une  imitation  le  plus  souvent  sans 
discemement^  mieux,  une  simple  transposition  des  proc^te 
po£tiques  de  ses  modules.  Si  la  prosodie  latine  adopts 
au  Moyen-^e  est  susceptible  d'etre  mise  en  usage  en  fran^ais, 
voild,  une  question  qui  est  au-dessus  de  sa  competence  et  de 
son  tact  litt^raire.  Des  moines  pieux  s'en  sont  servis,  cela 
semble  tout  justifier  d'avance. 

Pourtant  nous  devons  commencer  par  dire  quelques  mots 
du  fond  de  ses  r^its. 

Et  d'abord^  pour  le  contenu  de  ses  histoires^  non  seule- 
ment  Gautier  est  esclave  de  ses  sources  par  incapacit^^  mais 
il  pretend  bien  ne  p&s  faire  oeuvre  d'imagination.  Ce  sont 
des  histoires  vraies  qu'il  raconte.  Et  certes  la  mati^re  ne 
manquera  jamais.  II  se  livre  k  ce  sujet  k  des  jongleries  de 
mots  d'un  parfait  mauvais  gotit. 

Qoar  assorber  aasex  tot  puis  Veez  son  nom,  M  et  puis  A, 

Se  j'en  parfont  puiser  ne  puis  B  e  puis  I,  puis  A  et  puis. 

Qu'espuiser  ne  puet  nus  puiseres,  Mes  trouyeres  ne  mie  puis. 

Tant  soiz  epuisanz  espuiseres.  Marie  est  men  que  nus  n'espuise 

Cest  me»  conques  nus  n'espuisa.         Plus  j  treuve  qui  plus  i  puise. 

(Col.  4,  V.  41-60.) 

II  a  cru  prendre  les  plus  beaux,  miracles  mais  s'avise  aprte 
coup  en  ecrivant  le  prologue  k  son  premier  livre  quMl  a  laissi 
les  meilleurSi — aussi  va-t-il  en  terire  aussit6t  un  second. 

Se  Diez  m'ait  huiz  et  demain  Quant  a  la  fois  le  preing  a  lire 

Tknt  miracles  me  vient  a  la  main  Geus  qu'arriere  ai  entreleasiei 

En  grant  liyre  ou  je  le  puis  Lors  m'est  avis  que  j'ai  laissiei 

Que  je  ne  sal  ne  je  ne  puis  Et  les  meilleurs  et  les  plus  biaus. 
Les  plus  plaisans  choisir  ne  lire.  (Col.  146,  ▼.  1-9.) 
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L'aboDdance  des  miracles  est  |)our  lui  une  des  preuves  les 
plus  coDvaincantes  de  la  puissance  de  Marie.  En  outre  il 
aura  une  pr6f6rence  pour  les  r^cits  od  les  prodiges  s'accumu- 
lent  de  la  fa9on  la  plus  invraisemblable.  Dans  le  miracle 
de  Notre  Dame  de  Sardenay  par  exemple,  c'est  h  un  point 
que  le  merveilleux  est  devenu  Pordinaire  et  le  naturel  I'ex- 
traordiuaire.     Gautier  y  consaere  plus  de  1000  vers. 

Un  p<!^lerin  se  rendant  k  Jerusalem,  visile  en  passant  en  Egypte,  one 
recluse  trds  pieiise  qui  lui  demande  de  lui  rapporter  une  image  de  la  Vierge 
achetde  pr^  du  saint-s^pulcre.  Le  p^lerin  oublie,  et  une  voix  d'en  haut  le 
fait  rebrousser  cheniin.  Peu  aprte  avoir  quitt^  la  ville  sainte  ponr  la 
seconde  fois,  il  est  assailli  par  un  lion  furieux,  lequel  cependant,  par 
r  influence  de  T  image,  devient  soudain  doux  comme  un  agneau.  A  peine 
^chapp^  k  ce  danger,  le  p^lerln  tombe  dans  un  guet-apens,  male  les  voleurs 
de  grand  chemin  entre  les  mains  de  qui  il  est  tomb4,  re9oivent  un  avertisse- 
ment  du  ciel  de  ne  pas  toucher  k  ce  voyageur.  Surpris  de  la  puissance  de 
cette  image,  notre  p^lerib  est  tent^  de  Temmener  dans  son  pays  sans 
retoumer  chez  la  dame.  II  s'embarque  dans  cette  intention,  et  un  orage 
^late  terrible.  Effray^  il  veut  jeter  k  la  mer  1' image  fatale,  aussitdt 
apparatt  un  ange  qui  lui  defend  bien  de  commettre  une  action  si  sacrilege 
et  lui  ordonne  au  contraire  d' Clever  le  talisman  vers  le  ciel.  Imm^iate- 
ment  la  mer  se  calme,  puis  un  fort  vent  d' Occident  repousse  le  vaisseau  au 
port  d'oii  il  ^tait  sorti.  Le  p^lerin  comprend,  retoume  chez  la  recluse  qni 
ne  le  reconnatt  pas.  Nouvelle  tentation  de  s'en  aller  sans  donner  P  image. 
Nouvelle  intervention  divine  :  le  religieux  ne  trouve  plus  de  porte  dans  la 
chapelle  oil  il  priait  avant  de  se  mettre  en  route.  II  est  enfin  vaincu  par 
tant  de  prodiges  et  raconte  ses  aventures  k  la  recluse.  Ensemble  ils  bono- 
rent  alors  nuit  et  jour  P  image  merveilleuse.  En  signe  de  reconnaissance 
la  Vierge  fit  d<5couler  du  tableau  une  sorte  de  sueur  qui,  recueillie  dans  des 
vases,  gu^rissait  diverses  maladies.  Les  p^lerins  accourent  en  foule  et  la 
recluse  a  Pid^e  d'honorer  sa  patronne  en  choisissant  un  autre  lieu,  plus 
digne  de  Marie,  pense-t-elle.  On  ^l^vera  Id,  un  temple  magnifique.  Pour 
transporter  P image,  elle  avait  fait  venir  un  pr^tre  de  grande  reputation. 
Dds  que  celui-ci  la  touche,  il  tombe,  frapp^  de  maladie,  et  meurt  t6t 
aprOs.  L'huile  miraculeuse  continue  k  couler  cependant,  et  les  p^lerins 
en  emportent.  Le  soudan  d'Egypte  vint  aussi  au  p^lerinage  et  fut  gu^ri 
d'aveuglement.  Les  aum6nes  des  fiddles  permettent  de  construire  un 
magnifique  monastdre  sur  P emplacement  de  la  modeste  cellule. 

Apr^  cette  accumulation  de  miracles,  Gautier  se  croit  bien  en  droit 
d'attaquer  les  mdcr^ants.  Mais  pour  ceux  qui  ne  seraient  pas  convaincus, 
il  cite  ensuite  encore  toute  une  s^rie  de  nouveaux  miracles,  non  moina 
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^tonnants  que  les  pr^^ents,  se  ramenant  indirectement  k  T influence  de^a 
meme  image,  et  dont  plusieurs  Ini  ont  ^t^  racont^  par  des  t^moins  ocu- 
laires.  Certains,  ajoute-t-il,  ont  eu  jusqu'd  diz  mille  t^moins.  Enfin 
tons  ces  miracles  r^unis  ne  doivent  ^tre  regards  que  comme  autant  de 
t^moigpiages  au  plus  grand  de  tous,  la  naissance  de  J^us  d'une  yierge. 

Ja  ne  verra  Dieu  en  la  face  De  miracle  ne  de  merveille, 

Qui  est  en  dubita9ion  Ne  de  vertu  que  veille  faire 

De  sa  sainte  incamayion.  .  .  .  Tant  parest  Diex  de  haute  affaire 

Bien  a  les  yex  du  cuer  clincorgnes  Que  de  nient  fist  et  crea 

Bien  est  aveugles  et  bien  borgnes  Le  monde  et  quanqu'il  7  a 

Qui  s'esbahit,  qui  se  merveille  Et  d'une  virge  fist  sa  Mere.  .  .  . 

(Col.  670-671,  V.  989-1003.) 

Un  second  moyen  d'honorer  la  Vierge,  non  pas  devis^  par 
Grauticr,  car  cela  est  implicitement  contenu  dans  les  textes 
latins, — mais  soigneusement  d6gag6  du  contexte  et  expliqu6 
par  lui,  c'est  de  la  montrer  plus  puissante  que  les  autres 
habitants  du  Paradis.  II  s'efforce  de  d^velopper  ces  deux 
vers  d^j^  cit^s  du  Prologue  au  Livre  I. 

La  mere  Dieu  puet  assez  plus  Que  tuit  11  saint  du  ciel  lasus. 

Citons  deux  miracles  de  notre  collection  oil  ce  proc^6  est 
particuli^rcmeut  apparent.  Le  premier  est  "D'un  abbe  et 
ses  compaignons  et  autres  genz  que  Notre  Dame  secourut  en 
lamer"  (Col.  517-522): 

Des  vojageurs  voulant  passer  la  mer  sont  assaillis  par  une  formidable 
temp^te.  Chacun  se  recommande  k  quelque  saint,  sans  que  cependant 
Pouragan  s'apaise.  II  7  a  danger  de  mort  pour  tous.  On  invoque  tour  k 
tour  St.  Nicolas,  St.  Cler  et  St  Andr^.  On  fait  des  voeux,  on  promet 
force  p^lerinages.  Enfin  un  abb^  recommande  de  se  r^damer  de  la  Vierge. 
Tous  tombent  k  genoux,  et  Tabb^  entonne  le  ^* Felix  namque  Virgo.''  A 
peine  avait-il  commence  ce  chant  qu'on  vit  descendre  du  ciel  un  grand 
cierge  sur  le  mat  du  navire.  L'onige  tomba  incontinent  et  la  mer  redevint 
tranquille. 

L'abbe  en  pleurant  avait  crie  S'a  haute  vois  reclamissies 

Beles  gens,  qu'est  ce  que  je  voi?  N'aura  ja  force  ne  duree 

Vous  faites  mau  veus  par  mes  yex.  En  lieu  ou  el  soit  nommee. 

Vous  feissiez  la  moitie  mlex  Et  vostre  affaire  meissies 
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Su8  madame  Sainte  Marie. 
Qaar  nul  saint  n'eet  de  tel  aie 
Ne  de  si  grant  ne  de  si  preste, 

Et  le  mot  de  la  fin  : 

Par  droit  te  doit  on  miez  nommer 
Ainz  servir  ainz  reclamer? 


Orages  ne  vena  ne  tempeste 
Ains  la  doit  on  nommer  ades 
Et  puis  les  autres  sains  aprea. 

(Col.  617,  ▼.  30-41. ) 


Car  de  ton  doit  aordre  oonyieni 
Tout  le  bien  qui  par  eua  nous  vient. 
(Col.  520,  ▼.  177-180.) 


L'autre  miracle  est  encore  plus  caract^ristiqae,  car  nous  7 
voyous  Marie  plus  puissante  en  fait,  sinon  en  droit,  que  le 
Seigneur  lui-m6me  :  "  D'un  moine  resuscite  de  I'une  et  Pautre 
mort  par  la  deserte  Nostre  Dame." 

Un  moine  de  St  Pierre  de  Cologne  avait  men^  une  vie  scandaleuse.  La 
mort  le  surprit  avant  qu'il  pdt  se  r^ooncilier  avec  FEgliae  et  Dieu  par 
I'absolution.  Les  diables  arrivent  et  emportent  son  &me.  Seulement  le 
religieuz  avait  toujours  ^t^  trds  fidMe  dans  ses  devotions  H  saint  Pierre,  et 
oelui-ci  yeut  t&cher  de  sauver  I'&me  d'un  serviteur  si  d^vou^.  11  va  trouTer 
le  Seigneur  qui  lui  explique  1*  impossibility  d'agr^er  k  sa  demande  aa  nom 
de  la  justice,  le  ciel  doit  dtre  r^sery^  pour  les  bons.  Saint  Pierre  s'en  va 
alors  aupr^  des  autres  saints,  ses  collogues,  les  priant  d'intero^er  aupr^ 
de  Dieu  pour  son  prot^g^.  Leurs  pridres  cependant  demeurent  sans  eflet. 
Mais  Saint  Pierre  se  rend  aupr^  de  la  Vierge. 


Notre  priere  rien  ne  vaut 
Mes  tu  es  Pars  qui  ne  faut 
N'ainz  ne  failli  ne  ne  faura 


Ta  proiere,  moult  miex  vaura 
Que  toutes  les  nos  a  cent  doablea. 


Ces  flatteries  adroites  r^ussissent  La  Vierge  accepte  de  prendre  en  main 
la  cause  du  moine,  et  d«^  ce  moment  Saint  Pierre  sait  bien  qu'il  a  gagn^ 
son  proc^. 


Quar  sans  doutance  bien  savoit 
Que  sa  besoigne  foite  avoit 


Puisque  cele  P  avoit  en  prise 

Ou  forme humaine  (Dieu)  avoit  prise. 


Et  11  ne  80  trompe  pas.  La  sc^e  od,  subtilement  Marie  fait  revenir  son 
^'fils"  et  son  ''p<^re''  sur  sa  parole,  est  vraiment  jolle, — quoique  pas 
eini>reinte  de  beaucoup  d' esprit  de  devotion. 

Pour  une  certaine  categoric  de  lecteurs  la  puissance  de 
Marie,  compar^e  li  celle,  des  autres  saints  pouvait  6tre  un 
argument   convainquant ;    pour   la    majority   cependant^    la 
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puissance  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  mise  en  contraste  avec  celle 
du  diable  ^tait  un  fait  plus  eloquent  encore.  Gautier  exploite 
cette  mine  d'inspiration  jusqu'dr  en  devenir  monotone.  II 
faut  dire  du  reste,  que  cette  opposition-U  avait  I'avantage 
de  ne  pas  porter  prejudice  au  prestige  des  autres  saints  et 
concourait  tout  enti^re  k  la  victoire  de  la  bonne  cause. 
Enfin  Gautier  6tait  lui-m6me  foi*tement  convaincu  de  Fexist- 
ence  d'un  diable  materiel.  II  raconte  en  detail  dans  son 
Prologue  au  "Miracle  de  Sainte  Ltochade"  la  visite  qu'il 
re9ut  du  monstre  redoutable  sorti  de  I'enfer  expr^  pour 
chercher  h  Temp^lier  de  chanter  les  miracles  de  la  Vierge. 


A  mie  nuit,  plus  grant  d'un  sesne 
Devant  moi  vint  a  Vi  sns  Esnei 
Mau  talentifl,  chaus  et  boulans 
Eraailliez  et  reboulans 
Noirs  et  cornus,  lais  et  covez, 
Se  Diex  ne  fust  mes  avouez, 
Et  8a  tres  douce  sade  mere 
De  cui  traitoie  une  matere, 
La  nuit  meesmes  que  ce  fu 
EBtoient  meuz  et  are  du  feu 


Qui  de  la  gueule  li  sailloit  .  .  . 

Le  cuer  du  ventre  yous  trerai 
Quant  tant  la  loez  et  prisiez 
£t  moi  gabez  et  despisiez. 
A  tant  me  vout  sanz  delaier 
Fichier  ou  core  et  entaier 
Ses  agus  croz  et  ses  granz  pates,  .  . 
(Col.  113-114,  V.  131-16S.) 


C'est  un  de  ses  moyens  d'art  pr^ftrfe  de  d^peindre  Satan 
aussi  effrayant  que  possible  pour  rendre  I'antithSse  d'autant 
plus  grande  avec  la  beaut6  suave  de  la  Vierge,  et  avec  son 
exquise  douceur  et  bont^.  De  m6me  I'enfer  dont,  en  des 
visions,  se  voient  menaces  les  p^cheurs,  est  d^crit  soigueuse- 
ment  en  sorte  de  laisser  une  vive  impression  de  la  valeur 
du  secours  de  Marie  lorsqu'elle  vous  retire  d'un  tel  abime. 
Voici  par  exemple  la  fayon  dont  le  Diable  d^rit  les 
souffrances  d'un  usurier  en  enfer. 


Ou  feu  d' enfer  Berez  plungiee 
Pointe  demorse  et  derungiee 
De  boterauf*  et  de  coulenvres. 
Tant  avez  faiz  de  puantes  euvres 
Qu'assez  aurez  male  aventure. 


Au  col  vous  seront  ja  pendues. 
Crapous,  lezardes  et  sansues 
Cervele  et  yex  vous  suceront, 
Langue  palais  vous  mengeront* 
£t  rungeront  le  cuer  du  ventre. 


Les  granz  bourses  plaines  d'usure      Huj  en  cest  jor  douleur  vous  entre 
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Qui  James  jor  ne  yous  faudra  Au  mestre  et  au  seigneur  d'enfer, 

Quant  la  chaleur  vous  assaudra  Lore  hance  son  croc  de  fer 

Du  feu  d*enfer  bien  porrez  dire  Qui  plus  est  chauz  que  fer  en  forge 

Cusuriere  suefrent  grant  martire.  S'el  refiert  si  parmi  la  gorge 

Ne  vous  puet  mes  nus  delivrer,  Que  Tame  en  fait  par  force  issir. 
Je  vous  vorrai  par  tons  livrer  (Col.  438-439,  v.  443-465. ) 

Voir  pour  une  autre  definition  analogue^  Col.  477,  v. 
43-87J 

La  Vierge  d'autre  part  n'a  qu'^  se  montrer,  elle  n'a  qu'Jt 
^tre  nommde  pour  mettre  en  fuite  le  Prince  des  tto^bres. 

Le  Deable  si  desconfit,  Si  forment  orient,  si  forment  doute 

Se  grant  estoit  plus  d'un  clochier  Ceste  Dame  ceste  Bojne 

Ne  I'oseroit  il  aprochier,  De  peeur  la  queue  trayne 

N'ose  aprochier  home  ne  fame  Tout  main  tenant  qu'il  Tot  nommer. 

Qui  bien  s' a  vent  a  Nostre  Dame,  (Col.  113,  v.  98-107. ) 

Sachier  por  voir,  sachiez  sans  doute 

Cette  faculty  de  mettre  en  fuite  "I'ennemi"  frappe  tant 
Gautier  qu'il  en  fait,  en  quelque  sorte,  une  6pith^te  de  la 
Vierge,  dans  ses  Enumerations  interminables  des  qualit^s  de 
la  Reine  du  Ciel. 

Quelquefois  la  Vierge  entre  en  sc^ne  elle-meme  pour  se 
mesurer  avec  Satan.  Et  Grautier  aime  ces  scenes.  II  ne 
craint  pas  d'insister  sur  le  eomique  des  situations.  C'est  le 
cas,  par  exemple,  dans  "  Le  senateur  de  Rome,"  ou  "  De  la 
borjoise  qui  fu  grose  de  son  fil,"  qui  n'a  pas  6tE  public  par 
Poquet,  mais  que  J.  Ulrich  a  mis  k  la  disposition  des 
savants  en  I'editant  dans  la  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische  Philo- 
hgie  (Band  vi,  p.  325  et  ss.). 

Or  n'aies  garde  bone  fame  De  qui  tu  as  tele  paor 

Le  fauB  devin,  le  jangleor  D'un  seul  regard  PebaubiraL  .  .  . 

*  Voir  une  ^tude  de  C.  Fritsche  dans  les  Rom.  Fonchungen^  ii,  247-279, 
and  III,  337-369,  Die  UUeiniaehen  Visionen  dea  MittelaUers  bit  zur  MiUe  des 
XIL  Jahrhunderta,  On  y  trouve  les  repr^ntations  de  Tenfer  et  du  paradis 
avant  T^poque  de  Gautier.  Depuis  les  Prophdtes  et  les  apocryphes,  en 
passant  par  les  Pdres  de  PEglise,  I'auteur  fait  aboutir  k  Dante  cette  longue 
Evolution. 
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Ainsi  parle  Notre  Dame^  et  ainsi  &it-elle.     La  d^convenue 
du  Diable  est  d^rite  de  fa9on  k  6gsiyer  le  lecteur.^ 

II  a  aassi  traitS  avec  amour  une  autre  I^ende,  fr^quem- 
ment  rencontr^  dans  les  collections  latines  de  I'^poque  et 
qui  est  une  importation  d'un  conte  oriental  —  voir  par 
exemple  MiUe  et  une  nuits,  I'histoire  du  second  Saalouk — 
dans  la  litt6rature  religieuse  chr6tienne.  "Du  moine  que 
Notre  Dame  deffendi  du  Deable  qui  le  voulait  tuer  en 
guise  de  lion."  Un  moine  ivrogne  a  un  profond  respect 
pour  la  Vierge  et  il  le  prouve  par  des  saluts  nombreux 
aux  images  de  sa  patronne.  Celle-ci  lui  est  reconnais- 
sante,  et  une  nuit,  qu'en  rentrant  au  couvent  dans  un 
6tat  complet  d'6bri6t6,  il  est  attaqu^  successivement  par 
trois  monstres^  un  taureau,  un  gros  chien^  et  un  lion,  qui  ne 
sont  autres  que  le  Diable  d6guis6,  Marie  le  sauve.  La 
troisi^me  fois,  pour  empteher  Satan  de  revenir : 

D^une  verge  tant  le  bati  Sera  liez  en  tel  maniere 

Que  contre  terre  Tabati.  N'ira  jamais  n'ayant  n'arriere 

Tant  I'a  batu,  tant  I'a  roissie  Queue  bessant  s'en  eet  fouls 

For  peu  ne  Pa  tout  def roissie.  Couroucies,  maz  et  esmais 

Lors  oommande  a  Tanemi  Ains  com  fnmiere  devint 

Que  mais  ne  viegne  a  son  ami,  Ains  puis  an  moine  ne  revint 
Et  s'il  y  vient,  por  voir  le  sache  (CoL  329,  v.  87-100. ) 

Ou  fons  d'enfer,  a  une  estache 

Ailleurs  la  Vierge  n'est  que  le  g6n6ral  qui  commande 
I'armee  des  anges  contre  celle  des  demons,  ou  vient  au 
secours  de  ses  soldats  en  cas  de  besoin.  Dans  "  Du  moine 
que  Notre  Dame  resuscita  qui  estoit  peris  par  son  pechie," 
od  un  religieux  de  mauvaise  vie,  mais  fiddle  par  ses  devo- 
tions, meurt  par  accident  et  sans  avoir  eu  le  temps  de  se 
confesser,  la  lutte  entre  anges  et  demons  a  d^jk  dur6  un 

'  Compares  une  sodne  assez  semblable  dans  le  DU  du  povre  ehemlierf  pablid 
par  Jubinal,  Nouveau  Eeeaeil  de  OonteSf  pp.  138-144. 
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oMtain  tempd  quaud  Marie  apparalt  pour  oonfondre  I'ennemi 
par  on  long  discours,  plus  qu'6oergique,  qui  debute  ainsi, 

Lmi  enn^ei,  saavigea  bestes,  S'ag^noillet  devant  m'ymage. 

CoBBHBC  vow  moote  ii  es  testes  Pullentes  bestes,  leu  vuarol, 


C«HHW  fere  tel  ootrage  Serez  vous  ja  nul  jor  saol 

Til  itfveiw  «t  tel  rage  Be  genz  noier  et  soubiser. 


^M  v«n  celai  teodLites  mains  D*  ames  mengier  et  tranglouter  ?  .  .  . 

^  anc  DM  serroit  aoir  eC  main  (Col.  467,  y.  249  ss. ) 

^  ^MM  fab  par  son  ooonge 

Mteie  traitement  dans  ^^De  Girart  qui  s'ocist  par  deceve- 
au  IVittble  com  il  aloit  a  Saint-Jacques."    Deux  saints^ 
ec  JacqueSi  ont  maille  k  partir  avec  le  Diable^  et 
istfure  la  victoire  aux  repr^ntants  du  paradis  (Col. 


y;^';^  >^fM  '^  Du  vilain  qui  a  grant  poine  savoit  la  moiti6 
^  ^ji^  j^ve  Maria,"  dont  le  h^ros  est  un  fort  peu  moral 
MiiwamyT  la  puissance  de  la  Vierge  s'excrce  h  Pencontre 
it  v»  Ws  droits  de  la  vertu.  Certes  le  vilain  m^ritait 
^tei  tg^**^  AU  P^^  profond  de  I'enfer,  mais  la  patronne 
V  i^jiffy*  jurmonte  tous  les  obtacles  sans  exception,  et  en 
^j5  iustifi^  protestations  de  scs  eunemis : 

l^ii  kntMH  Done  est  la  Dieu  parole  fable. 

$i«  U  dMbles  ( Col.  61 9,  v.  72-74. ) 

t'  m  ytsfvA  plu«^  qu'un  pas  h  francliir,  et  Gautier  u'a  pas 

.  '^-  '  w  ^aachir.     Dans  "  Du  chevalier  a  cui  la  volente 

-bUr.  n*«r  to  ^P*^  ^  moi-t,"  le  Seigneur  avait  d^jil 

u  dtoons  quand  Marie  survient  et  r^ussit 

k  jug:einent  de   celui   qui   est  appel6  dans 

ii  "le  droys   Roys   qui   nus    ne    desdit." 

^*jnpiiagr  grandemeut  de  ccs  toumois  entre 

de  Satan  et  la  pucelle  du  paradis,  dans 

^  lie  la  fame  nu  chovalior."     Ce  sont  de 

j^g^^Rnt  un  jour  I'Eglise  k  oondamner 


\ 


\ 
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le  th^dtre  qu'elle  avait  elle-mtoe  fond6.  Si  elle  n'a  pas  eu 
k  intervenir  dans  le  domaine  des  contes  d^vots^  c'est  que 
le  genre  tomba  de  soi-m^me  en  d6su6tude. 

Gautier  trouve  ensuite  des  ressources,  pour  mettre  en 
relief  le  pouvoir  de  Marie  et  ranimer  le  z41e  des  fidMes  pour 
son  culte,  dans  la  faiblesse  humaine^  faiblesse  morale  d'une 
part,  et  fragilit6  physique  d'autre  part.  II  exploite  les  deux 
veines  avec  un  enthousiasme  6gal^  et  avec  un  6gal  manque 
de  tact  et  de  goAt. 

On  a  si  souvent  cit6  ses  contes  appartenant  k  la  premiere 
cat^orie,  k  titre  de  "curiosa"  psychologiques  et  moraux  que 
nous  n'y  insisterons  pas.  Nous  rappelons  seulement  pour 
m^moire  les  principaux  de  la  collection : 

"Du  larron  que  Notre  Dame  soustint  par  III  jours  as 
fourches  pendant  et  le  delivra  de  la  mort  '^  (Col.  501-504). 
Vol.  et  brigandage. 

"Comment  Notre  Dame  guari  un  clerc  de  son  let  qui 
trop  griement  estoit  malade"  (Col.  341-346).  Mauvaise 
vie  en  g6n§ral.  (Ne  pas  confondre  avec  "Du  moine  que 
Notre  Dame  gueri  de  son  let "  (Col.  347-354)). 

"  Du  vilain  qui  a  grant  poine  savoit  la  moiti^  de  son  Ave 
Maria"  (Col.  617-28,  id.). 

"Du  clerc  qui  mist  Panel  ou  doi  Nostre  Dame"  (Col. 
355-360)  et  "De  Theophile"  (Col.  29-74).  Paijure  et 
reniement ;  pacte  avec  le  diable. 

De  m^me  "  C'est  d'une  nonnain  qui  issi  de  I'abbaie  par 
son  amis"  (Public  par  J.  Ulrich,  Zischr.  /.  rom.  PhU.f 
Bd.  vi). 

"C'est  d'une  abbesse  qui  molt  amoit  sainte  Marie*' 
(Public  ibid.).  C'est  le  r^it  connu  g^n^ralement  sous  le 
nom  de  "  L'abbesse  d^livr^e."  La  luxure,  m6me  chez  oCux 
qui  devraient  le  plus  s'en  abstenir. 

"Du  senateur  de  Rome"  (Public  ibid.).  Un  inceste 
d'une  femme  avec  son  fils. 
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Et  peat-^tre  devrions-nous  compter  ici^  si  nous  prenons  le 
point  de  vue  de  Grautier^  toutes  les  histoires  oh  le  p^heur 
meurt  sans  confession^  comme  "  De  Girart  qui  s'ocist  .  .  .  ." 
(d^jlt  cit§),  "D'un  moine  resucite  de  Tune  et  de  Pautre 
mort .  .  .  /'  (d^jlt  cit6),  "  Coment  un  hons  noie  en  la  mer  fu 
delivre  par  Payde  Nostre  Dame''  (Col.  605-16),  et  I'exemple 
classique  que  Ton  trouvera  dans  ^'  Du  miracle  de  I'escommu- 
nie  qui  ne  povoit  trouver  qui  Pasousist''  (Col.  575—592). 
On  pourra  voir  aussi  dans  le  "S^nateur  de  Rome"  une 
dissertation  sur  I'importance  de  la  confession.^ 

Dans  tons  ces  r^ite,  le  but  de  Pauteur  est  de  montrer 
qu'il  n'est  aucun  abime  moral  dont  Notre  Dame  ne  poisse 
nous  retirer.  D6sesp4rez  du  secours  des  saints,  craignez  la 
majeste  de  la  justice  de  Dieu,  sentez-vous  d^jdr  dans  les 
griffes  de  Satan  et  la  proie  des  flammes  de  I'enfer,  la  ^^sade" 
et  "soutile"  m^re  de  Dieu  viendra  k  votre  secours,  et 
toujours  efficacement. 

Ja  de  tout  ce  riens  ne  t'esmaie,  Ja  n'i  auras  tant  de  meachief 

Fet  Nostre  Dame,  biaus  douz  amis,       Que  je  n'en  viengne  tout  a  chief. 
Quant  ton  aftaire  a  sus  moi  mis  {De  TheopJUU,  Col.  59,  ▼.  1330-40. ) 

On  a  moins  insists  jusqu'ici  sur  la  nature  du  miracle 
physique  op4r6  par  la  Vierge  dans  les  miracles  de  Grautier 
de  Coincy,  et  cependant  ce  c6t6  de  la  question  sugg^re 
d'importantes  remarques. 

Gautier  semble  prendre  plaisir  k  d6crire  avec  tous  les 
details  d^goutants  qu'il  peut  imaginer,  les  maladies  des 
personnes  gurries  par  la  Vierge,  et  vraiment  son  imagination 
ne  semble  jamais  k  court ;  il  est  aussi  prolixe  et  abondant 
en  ce  sujet  que  quand  il  se  met  k  accumuler  les  adjecti&  et 
^pith^tes  louangeuses  sur  la  reine  du  ciel. 

Nous  n'en  citerons  qu'un  exemple  de  quelque  ^tendue, 

'  Le  chevalier  de  la  tour  Landry  est  all^  plus  loin  que  Gautier  dans  oe 
sujet,  cf .  chap,  iz  et  chap.  u. 
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tir6  "Du  moine  que  Notre  Dame  gueri  de  son  let.'*  Un 
moine  fiddle  k  la  Vierge^  tombe  gravement  malade,  on  le 
crott  d^jdr  mort^  quand  sa  patronne  intervient  miraculeuse- 
ment  et,  en  lui  offrant  le  lait  de  sa  mamelle,  le  gu^iit. 

Gheuz  est  en  un  grief  malage  Moult  se  detuert,  moult  se  dejete. 

Qui  moult  le  grieve  durement,  Et  moult  sueffre  gnnt  passion.  .  .  . 

N'a  pas  geu  moult  longuement  

Quant  a  la  gorge  li  relieve  A  granz  doutance  (les  moines)  Pcn- 

nuilient 

Une  raancles  qui  moult  11  grieve  Quar  ne  sevent  s'est  mor,  ou  vis. 

£t  qui  raancle  si  griement  Tant  a  enfle  et  gros  le  vis 

Que  bien  vous  puis  dire  briement  Qu'il  n*i  pert  oil,  nes,  ne  bouche, 

Parler  ne  puet,  nul  seul  mot  dire.  . .  .  Moult  a  enuis  chascun  i  touche 

Hideus  et  lais  est  comme  un  moustres  Car  ou  visage  a  tant  de  plaies 

Tout  le  vis  a  convert  de  bloustres,  Plaines  d'estoupes  et  de  naies, 

De  granz  boces  et  de  granz  cleus,  Et  tant  en  saut  vermine  et  boe 

Et  si  a  tant  plaies  et  treus  Que  tout  son  lit  soille  et  enboe. 

Qu'il  put  aussi  come  une  sete.^  Leur  nes  estoupent  li  pluseur 

For  ce  qu'il  est  pales  et  tains.  De  leur  roanches,  por  la  pueur 

Guide  chascun  qu'il  soit  estains.  Et  que  Tame  s'en  soit  partie.  .  .  . 

(Col.  347-348,  v.  42-85. ) 

Ces  descriptions  inspires  par  une  ou  deux  lignes  de 
latin  abondent.  Voir  "Les  miracles  de  Nostre  Dame  de 
Soissons"  (Col.  146  ss.)  oA  sont  group^s  quatre  gu^risons 
de  ce  terrible  mal  des  ardents  d^crit  ainsi  par  un  auteur 
du  temps. 

**Un  fl^u  terrible  d^sola  successivement  les  cit^  de  Chartres,  Paris, 
Soissons,  Cambrai,  Arras.  C^tait  le  trop  fameuz  mcU  des  ardenU,  Le 
corps  une  fois  enflamm^  par  oe  mal,  briilait  avec  des  tourments  insupporta- 
bles  jusqu'^  ce  que  I'&me  s'en  s^par&t  La  maladie  insinuant  son  venin 
sous  la  peau  livide  et  gonfl^,  s^pare  la  chair  des  os  et  la  consume ;  la 
douleur  croissant  de  moment  en  moment,  force  le  malbeureux  malade  i 
souhaiter  la  mort,  et  11  ne  pent  cependant  obtenir  ce  remdde  supreme, 
jusqu'^  ce  que  le  feu  rapide,  apr^  avoir  fait  sa  pAture  des  extr^mit^ 
envahisse  les  parties  vitales ;  alors,  chose  merveilleuae,  ce  feu  qui  d^vore 
sans  douleur,  transit  les  malades  d'un  froid  glacial  que  rien  ne  peat 

*  Sorte  de  loutre  fort  puante  (Poquet). 
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nfchaaffer ;  paig  Boudminement,  lonqoe  la  grioe  divine  hit  diqiumitre  ci 
iroid  pr^canear  de  la  mort,  oes  mtoes  parties  yitalee  soot  enTahiet  per 
une  telle  chaleor  que  le  mal  da  chancre  (la  gangrene)  8*7  joindndt  n  on 
ne  le  pr^venait  par  des  medicaments.  Bien  n'eet  horrible  comme  de  ynix 
les  malades  et  les  gens  r^cemment  ga^ris  et  paroourir  des  jenx,  sor  leon 
corps  et  leurs  visages  mutil^  et  d^oompoe^  les  traces  de  la  mort  i  laqodla 
ils  viennent  d'^happer"  (Nicolas,  moine  de  St  Cr^pin,  De  vUa  Ood^ndi, 
Lib.  I,  ch.  25,--cite  d'aprte  Poqaet,  pp.  137-138). 

D'apr^s  le  passage  de  Gautier  cit6  ci-dessus,  on  voit  que 
c'6tait  bien  1^  une  maJadie  faite  pour  I'inspirer.  II  reprend 
le  sujet  dans  le  miracle  de  Notre  Dame  d' Arras  '^De  la 
pucele  d'Arras  a  qui  Nostre  Dame  s'aparut"  (Col.  261—274). 
Voir  encore  "  Comment  Nostre  Dame  gueri  un  clerc  de  son 
let  qui  trop  griement  estoit  malade  "  (Col.  341-346),  et  "  Le 
miracle  du  riche  homme  et  de  la  povre  vieillette"  (Col. 
430-442).^ 

II  nous  parait  Evident  que  I'insistance  de  Gautier  sur  oes 
choses  ultra-repoussantes,  en  pleins  sujets  religieux^-car, 
nous  I'avons  dit,  Gautier  d^veloppe  consid^rablement  see 
textes  latins — s'expliquent  en  grande  partie  par  le  but  que 
toujours  il  poursuivait,  la  glorification  de  Marie.  Plus  les 
malades  sont  d^gotltants,  plus  est  manifeste  Pinsondable 
charity  de  Notre  Dame.     Cela  est  particuli^rement  Evident 

'  Jehan  le  Marchant,  I'imitateor  de  Qautier,  lui  a  empnint^  aussi  oe 
proc^^  mais  aveugl^ent  £n  outre  il  n'a  pas  Pabondanoe  de  son  modMe. 
Voici  un  ezemple  de  r^alisme  excessif.  II  est  tir^  du  miracle  7  **  D^mie 
meschine  de  Saint  Prest  que  N.  D.  resoucita  de  mort  H  vie."  La  mftre  prie 
la  Vierge  pour  F  enfant  qui  s'est  noy^ 

L«k  douce  dame  glorieuse  Mist  hors  la  bouche  a  grant  gort 

La  mere  qui  ert  angoisseuse  L'eive  qui  ert  ou  corps  entree, 

Kegarda  piteiablement  Dont  ele  avoit  pris  tele  ventree 

£t  oi  debonneirement  Que  pou  le  ventre  ne  creva. 

Son  pleint,  son  plor  et  ses  prieres  Mes  par  miracles  s'esseua, 

Qu'il  avint,  ne  demora  guieres  Que  leive  sen  eissi  trestoute 

Que  li  enfans  qui  estoit  mors  Si  que  ou  ventre  n'en  remest  goute 
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dans  les  miracles  oh  la  Yierge  elle-m^me  vient  prendre 
le  rdle  de  m^ecin  au  sens  physique  du  temie;  il  est 
significatif  que  le  miracle  de  la  gu^rison  par  le  lait  soit 
repris  deux  fois  par  Gautier/  et  la  maladie  est  aussi  terrible 
dans  un  cas  que  dans  Tautre.  Gautier  est  un  Victor  Hugo 
sans  g6nie ;  il  pousse  partout  Fantith^ :  c'est  pour  glorifier 
la  puretS  et  la  douceur  de  la  Vierge  qu'il  a  recours  aux 
proc6l^  les  plus  impurs  et  les  plus  brutaux. 

De  toutes  les  images  r^istes  de  Gautier^  aucune  ne  se 
pr^sente  aussi  souvent  k  lui  et  n'est  plus  frSquemment  inoor- 
poree  dans  ses  vers,  que  celle  du  naus^bord.  II  serait 
int6ressant  de  faire  une  statistique  comparative  des  adjectifs 
les  plus  usit6s  dans  les  Miradea,  On  obtiendrait  certaine- 
ment  des  r^sultats  curieux.  Que  les  maladies  soient  puantes 
chez  Gautier,  soit; — que  le  Diable  et  I'enfer  soient  puants, — 
soit  encore. 

Gil  puis,  cele  foflse,  cil  goufre  Si  grant  pueur  hors  en  i^soit 

lert  plus  puans  mil  tans  que  soufre,      Tout  Tair  en  empnllentisBoit.  .  .  . 

(Col.  477,  v.  53  SB.    a.  Col.  700  et  pawtm. ) 

Mais  le  terme  ne  s'imposait  pas  dans  des  vers  oomme  les 
suivants ;  quelques  exemples  seulement  entre  mille. 

Bien  doit  crier,  braire  et  usler  Cil  qui  de  cuers,  de  oon  et  d'ame 

Bien  doit  ses  poins  batre  et  detordre     N'onneure  et  sert  la  douoe  Dame. . . . 
Bien  est  puans  et  de  pute  ordre  (Col.  252,  y.  566-570.) 

Les  m^r^ants, 

Qui  sunt  si  felun  si  rebous  A  Dieu  puant  et  a  sa  mere 

Qu'ils  puent  plus  que  ne  font  bous,      A  tonz  sains  et  a  toutes  saintes.  .  .  . 

Puant  leur  vie  est  am^  (Col.  271,  y.  437-441. ) 

A 

O  Pucele  glorieuse : 

Tant  a  este  puans  et  desloiaus  ma  vie    Se  te  ne  fusBes,  terre  ne  me  Boustenist 

mie. 

(CoL  760,  ▼.  83-84. ) 

'  U  est  yrai  que  oertaines  collections  latines  sont  dans  le  m6me  cas. 
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Citons  encore  oe  disoours  peu  6l4gant,  mis  malheurense- 
ment  dans  la  bouche  de  la  Vierge  eUe-m^me,  et  tir6  de  "  Du 
clerc  qui  mist  Panel  ou  doi  Nostre  Dame."  Le  jeone 
homme,  aprds  avoir  voulu  vouer  sa  vie  k  la  Vierge,  oublie 
son  serment  et  se  marie.  I^a  nuit,  la  reine  da  ciel  lai 
apparait,  et  apr^  un  premier  avertissement  inutile,  elle 
revient  encore  pour  I'emp^her  de  consommer  Facte  du 
manage.     Elle  s'adresse  k  lui  entre  autres  par  ces  mots. 

Bien  t*ont  Deable  fourvoie  De  la  pullante  t'empullenteB, 

£t  ayaglci  fet  Nostre  Dame,  £b  santines  d'enfer  pallentes, 

Quant  tu  por  ta  chietive  fame  Seras  pullenz  empullentes 

M'as  renoiee  et  deguerpie.  Por  tes  pullentes  puUentez.  .  .  .^ 
S'en  la  pullente  pullentie 

On  comprend  que  Gautier  se  garde  d'oublier  le  miracle 
"  Comment  saint  Jerome  raconte  de  I'ymage  Nostre  Dame 
que  le  Juif  jeta  en  la  chambre  coie"  (Col.  423-426).  II 
se  trouve  souvent  dans  les  collections  latines,  (trois  fois  dans 
le  seul  Speculum  historiak^  7,  81;  21,  92;  23,  160);  mais 
rarement  sous  cette  forme  grossi^re,  qui  est  pr6fer6e  par 
Gautier. 

N'est-ce  pas  une  reminiscence  de  Gautier  que  nous  avons 
dans  les  deux  premiers  vers  de  La  bible  Guiot  Promnsf 

Dou  siecle  puant  et  orrible  M'estuet  oommencier  une  bible.  .  .  . 

II  est  k  remarquer  que  Gautier  n'a  jamais  fait  usage  que 
dans  de  longues  Enumerations  de  quality  de  Marie,  de  la 
comparaison  k  des  fleurs  qui  r^pandent  des  parfums.  Et 
cependant,  combien  de  pontes  latins  bien  oonnus  de  lui, 
combien  de  ses  oontemporains,  ont  vu  Ik  un  grand  motif 
po6tique, — motif  qui  finit  par  se  cristalliser,  aux  xni  et 
xiv  sidles  en  ces  po^mes  all^oriques  tels  que  le  Hortubis 
de  Conrad  de  Hannibourg. 

'Poquet  a  supprim^  oes  quatre  demiers  Ters;  nous  les  empruntons  i 
Barbazon  et  M^n,  toL  u. 
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Des  exemples  comme  oeux  que  nous  venons  de  relater 
foroent  k  admettre  que^  tout  en  feisant  la  part  ti^s  large 
au  but  particulier  que  poursuivait  Gautier  pour  expliquer 
sea  descriptions  naturalistes — ^montrer  la  Vierge  ne  reculant 
devant  aucun  acte  de  charity, — il  doit  y  avoir  chez  lui 
une  tendance  naturelle  k  ne  pas  6viter  ces  sortes  de  choses, 
et  m^me  k  s'y  complaire.  Dans  "  De  Girart  qui  s'ocist  par 
decevement  au  deable  com  il  aloit  a  Saint  Jaques,"  un 
p^lerin  "  s'orig^nise  "  avec  son  6p6e  et  se  tue.  La  Vierge 
le  ressucite  et  le  gu^rit ;  il  est  fort  6tonn6  de  trouver  sa  plaie 
si  bien  ferm^e.  Gautier  traduit  sans  broncher  la  prose 
latine  en  vers  fran9ais  : 

Merveille  fu  de  ceste  choee  N'i  ot  c'un  petitet  partub 

La  plaie  fu  si  bien  reclose,  Dont  il  pissa  tout  ades  puia. 

(M^n,  Nouv.  Rec,  p.  152.) 

Et  c'est  la  Vierge  Marie  qui  souffre  de  ces  malheureuses 
dispositions  du  po^te, — une  heroine  moins  &ite  que  toute 
autre  pour  sa  brutale  imagination.  II  semble  vraiment, 
k  le  lire,  que  la  maternity  de  la  Vierge,  est  la  plus  haute 
on  la  seule  quality  de  la  M^re  de  Dieu.  II  n'est  pas  une 
page  oA  ne  soit  c^l6br6e  celle  qui  "en  ses  saints  flancs  le 
roi  des  rois  porta." 

En  tes  sains  flans  oil  s'enclost,  dere  gemme, 

Qu'en  son  poing  toute  riens  a  enclose. 
En  tes  sains  flans  li  roy  des  rojs  portas, 
En  tes  douz  flans  touz  depora  aportas, 

La  deportant  portee 
Qui  au  xnonde  a  toute  joie  aportee. 

(CoL  24,  VII,  IV. ) 

Combien  est  6difiante  cette  pri^re  du  clerc  tr^  d^vot  k  la 
Vierge,  ce  qui  lui  vaut  ensuite  d'etre  gu6ri  par  le  plus 
4tonnant  des  miracles ! 
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Bt  li  dboit  moult  hombleaieDt :  Qui  te  porta,  roi  Jhesucris, 

li  Mini  yentra  loit  beneis  £t  benoites  soient  lee  mamdleB 

Qui  t'alaitierent,  u  sunt  eles,  £t  de  tuit  le  mont  ncheterres.^ 
No«  dren  es  et  nos  sauyerres  (Col.  341,  ▼.  24-^. ) 

Et  la  Vierge  r^pond  sur  le  m6ine  ton. 

Mon  Mdnt  rentre  as  tant  honore  8'i]  en  moi  point  d'amitie, 

Si  bMi«oit  par  maintes  foiz,  Que  je  de  toi  aie  pitie. 

Qu*U  eat  bien  mes  raison  et  droit  (Col.  344,  t.  134-138.) 

CHUms  onwrt*  wnc  variante. 

IUmi  il\ut  U  muw  de  cele  croistre  Qui  Panemi  du  monde  oeta. 

Qui  li>l  ol^uattri^T  out  en  son  doistre.  Ricbe  ostesce  est  qui  tel  hoete  a, 

l^x  «4i  mm  cl\u»tre  s'encloisCia,  En  ses  costes  fu  nes  et  mundes 

INmt  \><»  Uhu  tans  ses  nons  croistra.  I  cil  doistriers  qui  touz  li  mundes 

IUmi  il\4t  oi\ustiv  quant  en  see  ooetes  Contenir  ne  puet  ne  oomprendie. . .  • 
NvHif  iih4«  Umi  plains  fu  cil  seshostes,  (Col.  702,  ▼.  605-615. ) 

l^it^  iltYi  piNvs  lyriques  de  Grautier  est  compos6e  sur  oet 
in^imiHuhlo  th^nu\  dans  les  Salus  Nofire  Dame.  Le  litre  en 
r^t  M  hrn^tkim  frHcttua  tmtri  tui  (Luc.,  ch.  i,  v.  42).  En 
vxuoi  t^^w  stn^phec^  seiilement : 

\yv  Tirire  dorie,  en  toi  prist  cbar  humaine 
tM  qui  a  s^VA  plaisir  toute  chosa  demaine, 
iVlui  |HM4  t«i  «ains  rantres  porter  et  soutenir 
Qu«»  n^  |Hi«4  cieb  ne  terre  comprendre  ne  tenir. 

Ayk  Nmwsui  A>it  li  doui  fruit  de  ton  yentie, 
N<«  d\4l  eti>»  li  con  et  la  bouche  ou  il  entie, 
T^ii  frtui  ««t  li  ris  pains  qui  du  ciel  deecendi, 
Kl  la  »uKt4ance  as  angre  e'en  croi-je  et  cendi. 

AVK  Tirire  fiorie  qui  aportas  la  manne, 
lli<»n  devoQS  beneistre  les  mameles  sainte  Anne 
T\mis  cens  et  toutes  celes  qui  ta  bouche  norriasent, 
i>ir  Dieu  et  tuit  si  angre  quant  fu  nee  nous  ristrent 

(Pages  750-751.) 

^  Nous  \Wt\uut  j^  r^uit^  de  dire  que  Pid^  de  cette  pri^re  pent  Atre 
TMUio  j^  i)autif>r  d'un  texte  latin.  Elle  est  employ^  dans  un  aotre  coo* 
text«K    ^1^.  ^^vm/wa  kUtoriakj  L,  vn ,  ch.  84. ) 
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Si  Gautier  chante  les  mamelles  de  Sainte  Anne^  on  pense 
bien  qu'il  n'oubliera  pas  oelles  de  Marie. 


G&r  de  ta  mamele 
Qui  tant  est  emmielee 
Fa  sa  boache  bele 


Peae  ei  abreuTee. 


(CoL  16,  in,  1.) 


II  ne  manquera  pas  de  populariser  le  miracle  ^^Du 
Sarrazin  qui  aoura  Pymage  Nostre  Dame."  Un  Sarrazin 
honore  UDe  image  de  la  Vierge^  mais  sa  raison  ne  lui 
permet  pas  de  devenir  chr^tien  n^nmoins.  S'il  est  vrai  que 
Dieu  s'est  fait  homme, 


Ne  voi-je  pas  nil  ne  peut  estre 
Que  d'nne  virge  peust  nestre. 
Fame  ne  puet,  oe  est  la  somme 


Goncevoir  sans  coatume  d'homme 
Ne  plus  c'une  piece  de  fust. 

(CoL  507,  ▼.  43-47. ) 


Peudant  qu'il  devisait  ainsi  devant  Notre  Dame^  "une 
heure  avant  et  Pautre  arrire,"  la  r^ponse  lui  vient  d'en-haut 
de  la  fa9on  suivante. 

Tout  maintenant  de  cele  ymage  Fois  de  son  sain  une  pucele, 

Voit  naistre  et  sourdre  II  mameles  Ains  com  d'une  fontenele 

8i  glorieuses  et  si  beles,  Clere  oeille  en  voit  sourdre  et  venir. 
Si  petites  et  si  bien  faites  (  Col.  507,  v.  5S-65. ) 

G>n  si  lors  droit  les  eut  traites 

Comment  done  s'explique  cette  attitude  courante  dans  la 
litt^rature  latine  du  Moyen-&ge,  et  que  Grautier  a  si  mal- 
henreusement  accentute?  Bri^vement  voici  ce  qui  s'^tait 
pas64.  Uid^  premiere  de  la  Vierge-M5re,  le  symbole 
gnostique  qui  ne  manque  pas  de  grandeur  et  par  lequel  on 
avait  eherch6  h  rendre  compte  du  commencement  du  monde 
et  de  I'univers  sans  acte  cr^teur — une  volenti  premiere 
active  (le  Demiurge)  supposant  toujours  encore  une  cause 
ant^rieure  h  elle — avait  6t^  pen  h  pen  oubli^.  Le  sym- 
bole n'avait  n^anmoins  par  4t4  abandonn^  tout-il-fait  par  les 
th^ologieus   chr6tiens^   dont  plusieurs — entre  autres  Saint 
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Augustin  —  avaient  passfi  par  les  fooles  gnostiques;  ila 
I'avaicnt  rcpris  &  leur  compte  oomme  chr^tiens,  pour  fiure 
nattrc  aiosi,  sans  ooncours  de  mortel,  ou  en  termes  ooncretSy 
sans  aote  charnel,  leur  Dieu-Homme. 


Veni  redemptor  frentium 
Oitende  partuiu  Virginia. 
Miretur  umne  neculuu, 
TaliH  iloiH>t  ]«rtiu  IVum. 

Non  ex  ririlo  Hetiiine 
Sod  niVMtiix)  ttpiniinine 
Verlniin  IVi  factum  twt  «iro, 
Fniolinmuo  vent  rid  Horuit 


Alvus  tumescit  Virginit, 
Claustnim  pudoris  permanet, 
Vexilla  virtutom  micant, 
Versatur  in  templo  Deus. 

Procedit  e  thalamo  suo, 
Pudoris  aula  regia, 
G^minae  gigan  subatantiae, 
Alacris  ut  currat  viam.  .  .  . 

(AmbroiBe,  ivaidcle.^ 


Voioi  Thomas  d'Aquin,  au  xiii  si^le. 

NoluH  datuis  nobia  natus,  ex  intacta  Virgine, 
Kt  in  mundo  conTeraatus,  spano  yerbo  aemine 
Sui  nK>ra0  incolatus  miro  clauait  online.  .  .  . 

Th  tomps  i\  autn»,  on  retrouve  des  ^hos  plus  prfecis  de 
Tnucion  8ymlK>le  gnostique,  ainsi  dans  le  cycle  anonjme 
de  Mario. 


.  .  .  C>uititati8  in  tenorem 


Virgo  parit  amatorem, 
Lactat  patrem  filia.  .  . 


D^s  lo  1 V  siMe,  surtout  avec  J^r6me,  la  m^re  du  demiurge 
c^lo  to  (las  i\  Miirie  m^re  de  J^us,  le  svmbole  de  la  matrice 
universoUe  ^  la  r^it^  merveilleuse  de  la  femme  qui  con^oii 
sans  le  p6oh^  de  la  chair.  II  y  aura  la  p^riode  interm^diaire 
des  6choeurantes  discussions  sur  la  fa9on  dont  le  Verbe  a 
ftciindi^  Marie? — par  I'oreille  naturellement  r§pond  Augustin ; 

'  Une  grande  partie  des  textea  ladns  que  nous  ins^rons,  ici  et  plos  bas, 
sunt  empnint^  H  T admirable  anthologie  de  B^mj  de  Qourmont  Le  latm 
myiiique  (Paria,  Mnc  dt  /Vance,  2  4d,,  1892).  Voir  aoasi  I'hjmne 
ab^'^Maire  de  Sedulius  (v^  si^e)  comme  parallMe  H  oelui  d'Ambroisey 
Baumgartner,  LaL  w^  OriedL  lAL  d  Ckr.  WeU  (1905),  S.  196,  et  Adam 
de  Sl  Victor  {ihuL,  p.  450). 
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mais  le  xii  si^le  toirte  mdme  cela  pour  De  plus  voir  que  le 
miracle  realiste,  d^veloppant  seulement  F^l^ment  didactique 
du  dogme.  Le  renonoement  aux  jouissances  du  monde  ^tait 
une  des  grandes  v6rit^  du  Christiauisme  naissant,  et  la 
plus  grande  tentation  h  vaincre  6tait  Tamour;  cette  id^ 
de  la  Virginity,  de  m^taphjsique  qu'elle  6tait  devint  alors 
symbole  moral,  symbole  de  perfection  humaine  dans  le  sens 
Chretien.  Ceci  du  reste  par  transition  insensible.  Dds  le 
IV  si^cle,  chez  Gr^ire  de  Naziance,  la  virginity  (avec  la 
pauvret6  et  la  patience)  est  une  des  vertus  fondamentales  du 
chr6tien.  Dans  la  Psychomachit  de  Prudence  (d^but  du  v* 
si^le),  tableau  allegorique  du  combat  des  vertus  et  des  vices, 
la  Virginity  joue  im  rdle  plus  pr^ominant  encore.  La  foi 
d'abord,  v^tue  de  simplicity,  extermine  les  dieux,  puis  la 
Pudicit^  s'avance  k  I'encontre  de  la  Sodomie  et  lui  lance  des 
traits  de  feu;  elle  lui  annonce  en  m^me  temps  qu'apr^s 
qu'une  femme  ''ignorante  du  mdle"  a  mis  au  monde  le 
Christ,  son  rfegne  k  elle,  "limoneuse  luxure,"  est  clos  k 
jamais.  Cette  id^e  se  retrouve  dans  la  comparaison  biblique 
souvent  reprise  d^s  ce  temps,  de  I'opposition  entre  Eve  et  Marie. 

O  glorioea  Domina  Lactasti  sacro  ubere 

Excelsa  super  sidera  Quod  Eva  tristis  abstulit 

Qui  te  creavit  proyide  Tu  reddis  almo  gennine.  .  .  . 

Dont  on  retrouve  occasionnellement  la  trace  chez  Grautier. 

Eve  a  morz  toz  nous  livra  Marie  nos  delivra, 

Par  son  forfait  Par  sons  tot  refait. 

(a.  Prologue,  V.  132-164. ) 

Quand  il  s'agissait  de  femmes  ordinaires,  la  cons^ration 
au  Seigneur  de  la  fleur  de  virginity  6tait  le  seul  6l6ment  pris 
en  consideration. 

Sic  quoque  Virginitas  quae  sanctos  indjta  comit 
Omnia  sanctorum  transoendit  praemia  supplex, 

4crit  d^s  le  vin  si^le,  I'abb^  de  Malmesbury,  Adhelme. 
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£i  mdme  avant  lui,  Lactanoe  avait  clairement  exprim6 
oette  doctrine  6thico-ih^logique  dans  oes  vers  de  sou  &meax 
De  ave  Plioenice  : 

Femina  sit,  yel  mas,  sea  neatnim,  sea  dt  atnimqae, 

Felix  quae  Veneris  foedera  nulla  colit 
Mora  illi  Venus  est ;  sola  est  in  morte  yoluptas : 

Ut  possit  nasci,  haec  appetit  ante  mori. 
Ipsa  sibi  proles,  suus  est  pater  et  suus  heres, 

Nutrix  ipsa  sui,  semper  alumna  sibL 
Ipsa  quidem,  sed  non  eadem,  quae  est  ipsa,  nee  ipsa  est, 

Aetemam  yitam  mortis  adepto  bono. 

(Cit^  d'aprte  Baumgartner,  LaL  u,  grieeh. 

Lit  derChr.  Voiker,  8.  123.) 

Ce  qui  distiuguait  Marie,  e'^it  que  tout  en  ajant  renono6 
h  I'amouTy  elle  passe  pourtant  par  les  soufiranoes  de  la 
maternity.  Ces  souffrances  mat^rielles  e'est  tout  oe  que  peut 
comprendre  Gautier^  k  c6t^  de  I'honneur  pour  elle  d'avoir 
port6  dans  son  sein  J^us-Christ.  Ilavrav  avOporrro^  i^drpov : 
Gautier  incapable  de  saisir  la  profondeur  du  dogme,  n'en 
conserva  que  la  forme.  Chez  d'autres  il  a  pu  trouver 
certains  termes,  mais  quel  esprit  diff§rent;  qui  sanctifie 
jusqu'aux  termes  parfaitement  r^pugnants  en  d'autres  con- 
textes. 

Gautier  sans  doute  n'a  pas  6t^  le  premier  h  concevoir  les 
choses  grossi^remeut ;  ^  mais  parmi  les  auteurs  chr6tiens  et 
latins  du  Moyen-age  h  nous  connus,  aucun  oependant  n'est 
descendu  si  terre  h  terre.  Quelques  uns  peut-^tre  nous 
choquent  d'avantage  par  I'association  d'id^es  sublimes  et 
brutales,  mais  encore  y  a-t-il  toujours  quelquechose  de 
r^fl^hi,  un  essai  repugnant,  mais  vigoureux,  qui  sauve  ces 
^lucubrations  d'une  d^sesp^rante  vulgarity.  Nous  pouvons, 
si  nous  voulonS;  nous  indigner;  chez  Gautier  c'est  trop  plat. 


^  Voir  par  exemple  certains  passages  cit^  par  F.  W.  Both,  pp.  429-461 
du  Yol.  VI  des  BotnaaMMht  Forsckuingmy  e.  g.,  u,  ▼.  281-292. 
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Au  ix^  si^cle,  par  exemple,  Notker  manque  certainement 
de  d^licatesse,  quand  il  6crit  ces  vers  qui  cependant  ne 
d^plaisent  pas  tout-il-fait  par  leur  vigueur  : 

CoDgauderent  angelorum  chori  gloriosae  yirgini 
Quae  sine  Yirili  commixtione  genuit 
Filium  qui  suo  mundum  cruore  medicat  .  .  . 

Ou  bien  dans  cette  phrase  de  son  De  Redemptione,  J^sus 
"saltum  de  coelo  dedit  in  Virginalem  ventrem,  inde  in 
pelagus  saeculi."  Ou  encore  quand  au  iv*  si^le,  Juvencus, 
dans  sa  po^sie  De  Sodoma  nous  affirme  que  de  son  temps, 
la  statue  de  la  femme  de  Lot  se  dressait  encore  sur  le 
chemin  de  Sodome,  et  comme  preuve  de  la  miraculeuse 
transformation,  il  aifirme  qu'elle  avait  conserve  la  verifiable 
habitude  des  exonerations  mensuelles.  Cela  a  un  sens, 
c^est  une  preuve  sale,  mais  une  preuve  de  la  puissance 
divine. 

Elle  ne  manque  pas  de  grandeur  cette  trope  citfe 
par  Leon  Gautier,  "Splendor  Patris  quo  claustra  matris 
sunt  irradiata^'  (Poisie  religieuse  dans  les  doiires  des  IX*, 
X*  et  XI'  slides,  Paris,  1867).  Ou  dans  le  cycle  anonyme 
de  la  Vierge  dont  nous  avons  dej^  parie  plus  haut. 

Verbum  Patri  coequale  Fit  pro  nobis  corporale 

Corpus  intrariH  virginale  Sub  ventris  umberaculo.  .  .  . 


Ou  bien. 


Sancti  Spiritus  assit  nobis  gratia 

Quo  fecunduta  Deum  peperit  yirgo  Maria 

Per  quern  sacrata  floret  virginitas  in  Maria. 

Spiritus  alme  quo  repletur  Maria, 

Tu  rorem  sacrum  stillasti  in  Maria, 

Amator  sancte  quo  intacta  impregnatur  Maria.  .  .  . 

Tu  cellam  sacrasti  sic  benedicti  ventris  in  Maria 

Ut  tumeretet  mater  fieret  virgo  Maria. 

Sic  pareret,  ne  foetu  perderet  florem  Maria.  .  .  . 

Qui  sine  semine  el  rigante  nemine  te  fecundavit  Maria. 

Hunc  Deum  nobis  placa  Maria. 
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Ou  bien  encore  ce  passage  du  Psaume  xxi,  v.  10  et  11. 
''Quoniam  tu  es  qui  extraxisti  me  de  ventre,  spes  mea  ab 
uberibus  matris  meae.  In  te  projectus  sum  ex  utero.  De 
ventre  matris  meae,  Deus  mens  es  tu." 

Gautier  reprend  parfois  les  images  subtiles  du  gnosticisme 
et  de  la  m6taphysique  de  certains  th^ologiens,  mais  la  preuve 
qu'il  n'en  comprend  absolument  pas  le  sens,  c'est  la  fa9on 
dont  il  les  applique.  AiDsi  I'idfe  de  la  M^re  de  Dieu  lui 
sert  seulement  k  faire  de  I'esprit  mal  k  propos  sur  des 
relations  de  famille  pen  ordinaires.  Ce  qu'il  applique, 
d'apr^s  ses  maitres,  k  laVierge, 

Mere  Dieu  qui  Virge  enfantas  Et  qui  ton  pere  a  enfant  as .  .  . 

il  I'emploie,  sans  aucune  id6e  de  sacrilege  au  cas  d'un  inceste 
d'une  m^re  avec  son  fils,  dans  le  "  S^nateur  de  Rome." 

Tant  fit  cil  a  sa  mere  Qu'engenra  son  fil  et  son  frere. 

La  mdme  puerile  et  grossi^re  interpretation  de  Gautier 
se  laisse  facilement  prouver  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  mamelles 
de  la  Vierge.  Autrefois  tout  etait  symbolique.  Les  mamelles 
dans  le  style  sensuel  de  I'Orient  pass6  en  Occident  avec  le 
christianisme,  avaient  commence  par  ^tre  un  symbole  des 
deux  sources  de  la  vie  spirituelle,  FAncien  et  le  Nouveau 
Testament.  Quand  les  id^es  se  mat^rialis^rent  on  oublia, 
et  on  vit  de  plus  en  plus  pr^dominer  I'id^  de  I'honneur 
quMl  y  avait  eu  pour  la  Vierge  d'allaiter  J^sus.  Ainsi 
Fortunat  au  vrj  si^le : 

O  glorioea  domina  Qui  te  creavit  proyidere 

Ezcelsa  super  sidera  Lactasti  sacro  ubere. 

De  m6me  jusqu'au  temps  de  Grautier.  Le  recueil  des 
Prihes  d  la  vierge  des  BoUandistes  (public  par  C.  Douais, 
Rev,  des  Languea  Bom.y  Tome  38,  pp.  113-126)  contient 
des  vers  comme  ceux-ci : 
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Qui  tua  suzit  ubera,  celo  locavit  sidera, 

Lucis  Solaris  artifez  sub  sole  homo  factus  est.  .  .  . 

Audi,  virgo  virginum,  que  lactasti  Dominum.  ... 

Gautier  ne  va  pas  plus  profond.  II  est  an  moins  un  cas 
ou  Foil  pcut  positivement  prouver  que  Ffl^ment  mystico- 
po^tique  existait  dans  le  rdcit  oil  Gautier  s'^tait  inspire, 
mais  a  6t^  supprim6  par  lui.  Mussafia  a  rendu  attentif  au 
fait  que  dans  I'original  du  "Moine  que  Nostre  Dame  gueri 
de  son  let "  le  lait  rendant  la  sant^,  c'est  le  symbole  de  la 
charity  divine.  Cette  interpretation  all^orique  a  disparu 
chez  notre  podte.  Mais  chose  curieuse,  et  que  Mussafia 
n'a  pas  relev^,  Gautier  un  jour  eut  une  rtoiniscence  de 
cette  image  et  I'introduisit  dans  une  de  ses  innombrables 
digressions  du  ThSophile.  Ltk  nuUe  circonstance  ne  parait 
appeler  ces  quelques  vers.  II  y  a  eu  ^videmment  quelque 
obscure  association  d'id^es  qui  nous  ^chappe;  mais  que 
prouve  cela,  sinon  que  dans  le  moment  m6me  oil  il  traite 
le  sujet  qui  devrait  le  rendre  attentif  k  une  interpretation 
po^tique,  le  rapport  lui  ^chappe?  Le  passage  en  question 
est  tout  k  la  fin  du  Th4ophile  (v.  2054-2065).  Nous  le 
reproduisons  d'apr^  la  version  de  Jubinal  dans  les  oeuvres 
de  Rutebeuf : 


C'est  li  comez,  c'est  la  menmele 
Dont  Diex  ses  orfelins  alete, 
La  oiamele  a  jour  et  nuit  traite 
La  douce  mere  au  Saveor 
Por  alaitier  au  pecheor 
Si  tost  come  ici  crie  merci. 


Bien  doit  avoir  le  cuer  nerci 
Qui  jour  et  nuit  ne  la  reclaime, 
Qui  ne  la  sert  et  qui  ne  I'aime, 
Quar  8*  est  la  norrissant  norice 
Qui  alaite  et  qui  est  norice 
Qui  tout  le  mont  pest  et  norrist. 


II  scrait  facile  de  continuer  jI  citer  des  auteurs  latins 
ayant  inspire  Grautier.  C'est  ^videmment  I'adoration  des 
membres  du  Christ  ("Ad  manus/'  "Ad  faciem,"  etc.),  de 
Saint  Bernard,  qui  a  sugg6r6  dee  passages  analogues,  mais 
rclatifs  k  la  Vierge  chez  Gautier ;  ainsi  k  propos  du  fameux 
Soulier  de  Soissons. 
9 
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Qaant  Diea  fait  tant  por  son  sooler 
Qui  oserait  gnemons  crouler 
Contrester  choee  ne  desdire 
Qu'oeast  nes  de  son  biau  pie  dire. 
Beneoiz  soit  hui  et  touz  tens 
Ses  sades  piez  poliz  et  blans, 
Sesblanches  mains  et  tuit  li  membre 
£t  trestout  cil  qui  souYent  membre. 


De  SOS  biaos  membies  remembrer 
He  doit  a  Dieu  de  ceus  membrer 
A  cui  de  sa  mere  ne  membre. 
Tout  piece  a  piece  et  membre  a  mem- 
bre 
Enfers  touz  ceus  desmembrera 
Qui  doucement  n'en  membrera. 

(Col.  701,  ▼.  567-680). 


Cest  sinon  de  Gautier,  du  moins  de  la  litt^rature  rcligieuse 
e^l^brant  la  Vierge,  que  viennent  ces  louanges  des  difi^rentes 
parties  de  la  dame  aim6e  dans  la  po^ie  profane.^ 

Au  point  de  vue  pratique,  Gautier  rendit  un  mauvais 
service  h  la  religion  qu'il  eroyait  servir,  en  r6pandant  ces 
images  r6alistes.  Le  fait  d'etre  en  latin  les  pr^rvait 
encore  de  se  r^pandre.  En  les  rendant  accessibles  k  tons, 
Gautier  a  arrache  le  dernier  voile  qui  les  prot^geait  contre 
le  contact  brutal  des  masses.  Le  r^sultat  fut  bient6t  ap- 
parent. On  lit  dans  le  fabliau  de  "la  court  de  Paradis/^ 
ces  vers  si  d6plac6s  dans  un  tel  contexte. 


Tant  ama  home  et  tant  prisa, 
Que  de  lui  la  forme  prise  a, 
Dont  hom  se  doit  moult  esjoir, 
Qu:int  868  freres  vont  devenir 
Es  flans  a  la  Virge  Marie 
Qui  pour  li  fu  dolante  et  lie, 


Lie  fu  quant  se  senti  plaine 
De  la  grant  deite  humaine 
Qui  en  son  cors  f  u  avalee, 
Ausi  souef  com  la  rousee 
Vient  et  descent  sor  la  verdure, 
Si  vint  Diex  en  la  Virge  pure. 
(Barbazan  et  M^n,  iii,  p.  128-9) 


^  Voir  p.  ex.  dans  leSpecidum  HistoriaUj  vii,  104  b.,  Thistoiredu  jongleur 
qui  maudit  Tune  apr^s  1' autre  toutes  les  parties  du  corps  de  Marie,  et 
quand  il  arrive  au  ventre,  ^'maledicturas  ventrem,"  il  torn  be  mort.  Ou 
cctte  courte  priure  du  recueil  mcntionn^  plus  haut  publid  par  Donai  : 
**  Heata  mater  et  innupta  virgo  gloriosa,  .  .  .  impregnata  a  Spiritu  Sancto, 
benedicti  oculi  tui  sancti,  benedicta  anima  tua  sancta,  benedictum  corpus 
tuum  sanctum,  benedicta  tua  verba  sancta,  benedictas  uterus  tuus  sanctus, 
qui  meruit  portare  Dominum  ante  secula  Deum.  Domina  sancta  Maria, 
mater  regis  etemi,  virgo  perpetua,  ego  peccator  et  infelix  deprecor  te  per. 
Domiuum  nostrum  Jhcsum  Christum,  quern  meruisti  portare  in  sancto  utero 
tuo.  .  .  .  Deprecjire,  Domina,  Dominum  nostrum  .  .  .  qiii  ex  te  suscepit 
camem  immaculatam  sine  virile  commixtione,  Jhesus  Christus.  .  .  .'' 
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Et  c'est  ^  cette  6poque  de  rabaissement  de  la  religion  k 
un  commerce  trop  familier  avec  le  ciel,  que  peut-dtre  bien 
il  faut  rapport^r  I'origine  de  certaines  chansons  populaires 
encore  dans  nos  provinces.  Qu'on  nous  permette  de  repro- 
duire  une  page  de  Gabriel  Vicaire  dans  ses  Etudes  sur  la 
poiide  poj)ulaire  (Paris,  1902)  : 

''IVautres  plus  simples  ct  moins  en  gonces  dans  leur  Invite,  ceux  qae 
les  grands  mots  n'a£Folent  pas,  que  la  rh^torique  d^concerte,  se  rejettent 
sur  la  gaudriole,  sur  la  facdtie,  nous  dirions  aujourd'hui  la  blague.  £t  ce 
8ont  alors  dcs  plaisanteries  k  n'en  pas  finir,  lourdes  et  passablement  sottes, 
ear  les  couches  de  la  Vierge,  ses  relations  avec  saint  Joseph,  etc 

Beaucoup  de  ces  soi-disants  cantiques  s'intituleraient  mieux  chansons  k 
boire.  lis  jouent  la  naivete,  mais  leur  sinc^rit^  est  au  moins  douteuse. 
Le  foi  n'y  est  plus,  ....  Joseph  en  particulier  scrt  de  plastron.  Son  r61e 
parait  Strange,  un  peu  ridicule. 


Saint  Joseph,  dites-le  nous. 
Quels  sentiments  edtes-vous 
Quand  vous  vites  la  grossesse 


De  la  divine  princesse  ? 
N'en  f(ites-vous  point  jalouz? 
Saint  Joseph,  dites-le  nous.  .  . 


Et  le  chceur  narquois  qui  passe  au  loin,  dans  la  nuit  sans  pareille,  ne 
manque  pas  de  souligner  cc  que  la  situation  a  de  p^nible, 


Baissant  les  oreilles, 
Ces  gentils  galants, 
Tant  que  c*est  merveille, 
S'en  vont  murmurant, 

Et  on  ajoute, 

Joseph  est  bien  mari^ 
A  la  fille  de  Gess<S. 
C^tait  chose  bien  nouvelle 


Disant  c'est  dommage 

Que  ce  p6re  gris 

Ait  en  maringe 

La  vierge  de  grand  priz. 


Que  d'etre  mSre  et  pucelle. 
Dieu  J  avait  Qip4r6. 
Joseph  est  bien  mari^. 


La  Vierge  elle-ra^me  n^est  pas  ^pargn^e.  Les  commdres,  comme  il 
oonvient,  enlourcnt  son  lit  aprOs  la  d<5livrance  et  leur  indiscretion  est 
inimaginable.     On  vcut  savoir  les  moindres  details  de  P  operation. 

Eutes-vous  dcs  tranch^fes  ?  etc. 

Nous  avons  ici  iin  veritable  petit  tableau  flamand,  une  rd^ition  des 
caquets  de  Paccouch^e,  plaisante  ^  coup  sur,  mais,  on  en  conviendiHy 
m^iociement  ^ifiante." 
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On  ne  s'^tonnera  pas  api*^  cela  que  la  po^ie  de  Grautier 
sur  la  virginity  et  la  chastet6  ne  nous  6meuve  pas  beaucoup. 
II  ne  sent  pas  la  po^ie^  il  consid^re  la  puret6  comme  uue 
vertu,  mais  il  est  fort  embarrass^  de  dire  pourquoi.  En 
tons  cas  nous  I'avons  chereh6  en  vain  non  seulement  dans 
ses  miracles,  mais  dans  son  long  po^me  de  1116  vers  "De 
la  chastee  aux  nonnains  "—qui  commence,  soit  dit  en  passant 
par  une  plaisanterie.^  L'Eglise  lui  a  appris  que  la  chastet^ 
^tait  d^irable,  il  I'a  cm  et  s'est  efforc6  de  le  faire  croire  aux 
autres.  Dans  les  onze  cents  vers  de  son  po^me,  il  6tait 
inevitable  qu'il  etit  qnelques  mots  heureux,  mais  c'est  Tex- 
ception  et  m^me  dans  le  passage  le  plus  po^tique  nous  voyons 
I'auteur  se  trahir  ^  la  fin,  et  montrer  que  sa  conviction 
intime  ^  lui,  ce  qu'il  voit  dans  cette  chastet4  si  recommand6e 
par  la  sainte  Eglise,  c'est  un  bon  d'admission  aux  demeures 
celestes,  comme  Lactance  au  iv*  si^cle  d^jk,  et  tant  d'auteurs 
catholiques  depuis. 


Yirginitez  et  chasteez 
Sant  bien  de  toutes  neteez, 
Ge  sunt  ii  fleurs  si  enfleurees 
Que  qui  les  a  bien  odorees 
Plaisant  li  sont  seur  toutes  choses, 
Plus  souef  flairent  que  ne  font  roses 
Quant  de  nouvel  sunt  espanies. 
Toutes  ordures  sunt  de  lez  banies 
£t  toute  netee  assise. 
Bien  a  amour  sa  deWse 
Qui  a  amie  d^une  d'eles. 
Eles  sunt  blanches  et  beles, 


S'en  eles  bien  vous  remirez 
Comme  flouretes  blanchirez 
Et  si  serez,  n*en  doutez  mie, 
£n  Tautre  siecle,  en  Pautre  vie 
Des  saintes  fleurs  de  paradis. 
Mirez  vous  j  com  fleurs  de  lis 
Seriez  flairies  douces  et  beles. 
Sachiez  de  voir  se  yous  en  eles 
Des  jex  du  cuer  bien  vous  mirez 
L'anemi  tost  abaubirez.  .  .  . 

(Col.  717,  V.  407-438).' 


'  Comme  du  reste  VAve  Maria  de  Butebeuf. 

'La  m^me  remarque  s' impose  en  ce  qui  conceme  la  mort  Gautier  ne 
nous  fait  pas  fr^mir,  comme  Villon.  II  prend  ce  sujet  comme  un  peu 
chacun  au  Moyen-Age.  La  crainte  de  la  mort  ^tait  un  des  grands  moyens 
d'action  de  TEglise.  Mais  Grautier  r^p^te  simplement  ce  qu'on  lui  a 
appris ;  ses  vers  sont  parfois  supportables,  il  leur  manque  cependant 
r  Amotion  du  senti,  la  sinc^rit^.  Les  deux  plus  importants  morceaux  sont 
le  podme  ^*  De  la  doutance  de  la  mort  et  de  la  brievetd  de  la  vie''  (Col. 
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La  plupart  des  autres  images  d'un  caract^re  sensuel  et  qui 
semblent  particulidrement  affectionnfes  par  Grautier,  d'une 
importance  bien  moindre  du  reste  que  celles  relatives  directe- 
ment  k  la  m^re  de  Dieu,  out  fr^querament  une  origine 
orientale  aussi.  L'une  des  plus  fr^quentes  est  eelle  de  la 
sensation  de  miel  produit  dans  la  bouche  de  celui  qui  pro- 
nonce  le  nom  de  Marie, 

Si  tost  com  la  langue  i  atouche  M'en  chiet  li  miels  aval  les  levres. 

Le  "miel"  et  le  "mielleux''  reviennent  sous  sa  plume  k 
peu  pr^s  aussi  souvent  quand  il  parle  de  Marie,  que  le  mot 
"puant"  quand  il  s'agit  du  Diable,  de  I'enfer,  ou  du  mal 
physique  et  moral. 

II  est  avis  certes  quand  je  la  nom         Goutes  de  miel  degoute  de  son  nom. 

(Col.  16,  V.  5-6). 

£le  est  tant  douce,  ele  est  tant  sade  Que  plus  douce  est  que  miel  en  ree, 
Et  en  tons  bien  emmielee  (Col.  Ill,  v.  14-16). 

Le  Seigneur  aussi  n'aime  "  rien  tant," 

Com  la  mielee  pucele  S' emmielee  bouche  aleta. 

Qui  de  s' emmielee  mamele  (CJol.  7()0,  ▼.  544-545). 

L'image  est  commune  dans  la  bible.  Dds  les  premiers 
chapitres  on  se  familiarise  avec  elle;  le  royaume  promis  k 
Israel  est  toujours  d^coulant  de  lait  et  de  miel  (Ex.  in,  8, 
17,  etc. ;  Deut.  xxxii,  13  ;  Job  xx,  17).  Dans  la  fameuse 
(?nigme  de  Samson  (Jud.  xiv,  14  et  xiv,  18,  pour  la 
r6ponse).  Puis  Psaume  xix,  11  (Vulgate,  xviii,  11),  les 
jugements  de  Dieu  sont  "  dulciora  super  mel  et  favum ; " 
Psaume  cxix,  103,  "Quam  dulcia  faucibus  meis  eloquia 
tua,  super  mel  ori  meo;''  Cantique  i,  11,  "  Favus  distillans 
labia  tua,  sponsa,  mel  et  lac  sub  lingua  tua,  et  oder  vesti- 

687-706,  Des  809  vers  de  la  pidce,  le  meilleur  passage  est  Col.  694,  v.  216 
ss. ),  et  une  longue  digression  dans  '*Du  miracle  de  Pesoommenie  qui  ne 
poroit  trouver  qui  I'asousit"  (Col.  690-591,  ▼.  766-786). 
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mentorum  tuorum  sicut  odor  thuris;"  Ezechiel  in^  3,  le 
proph^te  doit  manger  un  livre  '^  £t  comedi  illud,  et  factum 
est  in  ore  meo  sicut  mel  dulce/'  Dans  1' Apocalypse  x,  9;  1, 
la  m^me  image,  Fange  fait  avaler  im  livre  au  visionnaire : 
'^Accipe  librum  et  devora  ilium,  et  £iciat  amaricari  ventrem 
tuum,  sed  in  ore  tuo  erit  dulce  tanquam  mel." 

n  est  facile  de  voir  \k  les  origines  des  divers  emplois  du 
miel  comme  image  dans  la  litt^rature  religieuse  du  Moyen- 
Age.  Cette  histoire  de  Casarius  Heisterbarcensis,  k  peu 
pr^  contemporain  de  Gautier  et  son  6mule  dans  le  domaine 
du  conte  d^vot  en  AUemagne,  montre  jusqu'oil  on  avait 
pouss6  Pemploi  de  cette  image. 

Une  femme  fait  un  jour  cette  r^v^lation  k  un  ermite  Marsilius,  des 
enyirons  de  Cologne,  qu'elle  ne  pouvait  jamais  prononcer  le  nom  de  Notre 
Dame  sans  ^prouver  une  sensation  de  douceur  trte  extraordinaire  dans  la 
bonche.  II  lui  demanda  ce  qui  lui  avait  Yalu  cette  grilce,  elle  r^pondit. 
''Chaque  jour  je  dis  en  I'honneur  de  la  Yierge  cinquante  Ave  Maria  et 
iL  chaque  pri^re  je  fais  une  genuflexion,  c'est  ainsi  que  j'ai  obtenu  cette 
sensation  de  douceur  en  sorte  que,  pendant  la  pridre,  il  me  me  semble  que 
toute  ma  salive  s'est  transform^  en  miel/'  Marsilius  essaja  de  cette 
m^thode  et  apr^  k  peine  six  semaines,  il  obtint  cette  m^me  sensation,  mais 
de  telle  fa(on  qu'elle  ddpassait  de  beaucoup  la  douceur  du  plus  doux  des 
miels.  Anim4  du  d^ir  de  m^riter  une  semblable  recompense,  un  des 
moines  de  notre  convent  tenta  T  experience  k  son  tour  et  fut  juge  digne  de 
la  m^me  gr&oe. ...    Je  tiens  cela  du  moine  lui-m6me.    (Dialogus  vii,  49). 

L'^pithdte  "  melliflua "  ajout^  au  nom  de  Marie  est  fr6- 
quente  dans  les  priors  latines  de  FEglise.  Poquet  cite  en 
note  d'un  des  passages  de  Gautier  ces  vers  de  Pierre  Riga, 

Ave  virgo  Maria  Mira  fit  suavitas. 

£x  cujus  memoria 

Et 

Hec  vox  mel  est  fandbus  Hec  vox  cordis  claritas.^ 

Hec  vox  mel  est  auribus, 

^  De  la  litterature  religieuse,  1' image  a  passe  dans  la  litterature  profane, 
et  s'y  est  longuement  maintenne.    Elle  est  remarquablement  freqnente  chei 
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Nous  concluons  done  que  Gautier,  quant  au  fond^  a  mis  h 
contribution  assez  mal  ses  sources  latines.  II  a  trop  ^'la 
forme  enfonc^  dans  la  mati^re "  pour  r^ussir  dans  I'oeuvre 
qu'il  se  propose. 

Nous  ajoutons  pour  terminer  notre  premiere  partie  trois 
citations  montrant  ce  que  Gautier  pent  faire  quand  il  s'efforce 
de  d6velopper  une  comparaison  originale.  Si  quelque  savant 
devait  en  trouver  un  jour  ailleurs  la  source^  ces  exemples 
montreraient  encore  le  genre  d' esprit  auquel  se  complait 
Gautier. 

En  envovant  ses  miracles  aux  nonnes  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Soissons,  il  joint  un  po^rae  d^dicatoire  "De  la  chastee  aux 
nonnains  "  lequel  commence  par  ces  mots. 

Ici  me  prent,  ici  m'aart  Par  un  garpon  bus  ud  aisne 

Grant  volente  par  saint  Maart  Leur  tramet  je  pas  cest  present, 

(M^ard)  Ains  leur  envoi  ains  leur  presens, 

Qu'a  mes  dames  que  moult  ai  chieres  Par  ces  biaus  livres  et  par  ces  pages 

De  Nostre  Dame  de  Soissons,  Qui  parleront  plus  bel  c'un  pages 

Envoi  un  de  mes  tiex  poissons  Qu'uns  trote  a  pie  ne  c*uns  corbiez. 
Com  j*ai  peschie  a  Vi-sus-Aisne.  (Col.  707,  v.  1-13). 

I^  second  morceau  compare  assez  joliment;  si  I'on  accepte 
de  confondre  ainsi  les  deux  domaines  de  la  religion  et  du 
jeu,  Marie  k  la  reine  des  £chec8.  Elle  joue  une  partie 
terrible  contre  Satan,  le  roi  du  camp  adverse. 


Autres  ni  vont  cun  tot  seul  point  : 
Mais  ceste  cucrt  si  tost  et  point 
Qu'ains  qu'anemis  ait  dejeune  pris 
L'a  si  lacie  et  si  soupris 
Ne  set  quel  part  traire  se  doie. 
Ceste  fierce  le  mete  en  roie, 
Ceste  fierce  le  mate  en  angle, 
Ceste  fierce  li  tolt  la  jangle, 
Ceste  fierce  li  tolt  Fa  proie, 
Ceste  fierce  touz  jors  Tasproie  ; 


Ceste  fierce  touz  jours  le  point, 
Ceste  fierce  de  point  en  point 
Par  fine  force  le  dechace. 
N'est  rien  el  monde  que  tant  hace 
Quar  il  a  tout  par  li  perdu. 
Deable  sunt  tout  esperdu, 
Deable  sunt  touz  tormente, 
Deable  sunt  touz  fourmente, 
£n  touz  les  lius  oH  ele  joue. 

(Col.  9-10,  V.  281-299). 


Konsard.  Puis  elle  devient  plus  rare  k  mesure  que  T^rt  entre  aateors 
theologiens  et  profanes  s'accentue.  On  la  retrouye  k  FoccasioD  chez  Museet 
ou  Balzac. 
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Cette  comparaison  est  d'autant  plus  ing^nieuse  que  ^^ Fierce" 
signifiant  "  Vierge,"  le  nom  mdme  semblait  la  sugg^rer.* 

Enfin  noire  troisidme  exemple  montre  une  fois  de  plus 
combien  Gautier  manquait  de  tact  artistique  et  esth6tique. 
Attaquant  les  sodomites,  lui,  le  podte  de  la  virginity  de 
Marie,  il  aurait  du  s'armer  d'une  g^n^reuse  indignation. 
L'id6e  ne  lui  en  vient  pas;  il  ^voque  une  image  qui  du 
coup  fait  tout  toumer  k  la  plaisanterie. 

La gramaire  "hie"  a  "hie"  aoouple.  Quant  **hie"  et  "hee"  joignent 

Mais  nature  maldit  le  couple,  ensamble. 

La  mort  perpetuel  engenre  Mais  "  hie  "  et  "  hie  "  chose  est 

Oil  qui  aime  masculin  genre  perdue, 

Plus  que  le  feminin  ne  face,  Nature  en  est  tot  esperdue, 

£t  Diex  de  son  lirre  T  efface.  Ses  poins  debat  et  tort  ses  mains, 

Nature  rit,  si  com  moi  semble,  £t  Diex  n'en  poise  mie  mains. 

{Sainte  Leocade,  v.  1233  ss. ). 


C'est  dans  la  forme  de  ses  po^mes  cependant  que  se  trahit 
encore  le  mieux  la  d^pendance  de  Grautier  vis  h  vis  de  ses 
modules.  Comme  du  reste  pour  beaucoup  de  pontes  du 
Moyen-Age,  le  mot  art  semble  6tre  compris  dans  un  sens 
exactement  oppose  2I  celui  que  nous  y  attachons  aujourd'hui. 
Pour  nous,  si  un  artiste  est  inspire,  il  s'abandonne  k  cette 
inspiration  en  quelque  sorte  comme  Socrate  k  son  d^mon. 
Gautier  prend  le  mot  dans  le  sens  k  pen  prds  qu'il  a  dans 
TEncyclop^e  du  xvni*  si^le,  ou  tel  qu'on  le  prend  h 
TEcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

^  Le  Grand  d*  Aussy,  au  volume  11  de  son  recueil  de  fabliaux  et  histoires 
du  Moyen-Age  (page  124),  ^  propoe  du  Chevalier  d  Vip6e,  6cni  cette  note  ; 
que  nous  reprodulsons  sans  en  endoaser  la  responsabilit^  :  ''  Cette  pidoe  (la 
fierce)  dans  T orient — d*o(i  vient  le  jeu  d* tehees,  oela  est  counu — s'appelle 
le  ministre ;  elle  ne  pent  aller  que  de  case  en  case  comme  le  pion  et  ne 
s' Eloigner  du  roi  que  de  deux.  De  ce  ministre  la  galanterie  chevalereeque 
fit  une  dame,  puis  trouvant  que  cette  marche  gdn^,  trop  ressemblante  k 
I'esclavage  des  femmes  d' Asie  et  contraireaux  ^gards  dont  jouissaient  celles 
d' Europe,  ne  lui  convenait  pas,  ils  lui  en  donndrent  une  aussi  libre  qu'elle 
pouvait  Fdtre  et  en  fiient  la  pidce  de  toates  la  plus  importante,'' 
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Nous  ne  nous  arr^teroDs  done  pas  trop  h  ses  n^gligenoes, 
ses  enjambements  fantastiques,  ses  constantes  reprises  des 
monies  mots  pour  forger  des  rimes  lorsqu'un  autre  moyen  ne 
se  pr^sente  pas  tout  de  suite  (comme  "  esperiz "  pour  rimer 
avec  "  periz  ^'  (Col.  5,  v.  93-94)— ce  sont  1^  proc^^s  trop 
communs  au  Moyen- Age. 

Nous  passons  rapidement  aussi  sur  la  r6p6tition  d'idfes 
frappantes  appelant  g^n^ralement  des  rimes  qu'on  a  \'ues 
cent  fois  dans  cette  connexion.  Tel  son  "Bien  doit  avoir 
le  cuer  nerci/'  rimant  avec  "  merci."     Dans  ThiophUe : 

Bien  doit  avoir  le  cuer  nerci  A  renoi^le  roi  celestre.  •  •  • 

Quant  por  un  peu  d' avoir  terrestrc 

Et  plusieurs  autres  endroits  dans  le  m^me  podme;  citons 
encore  vers  la  fin  la  Vierge  qui  apporte  le  lait  de  la 
compassion : 

Sitost  com  il  crie  merci.  Qui  jour  et  nuit  ne  la  reclaime.  .  .  • 

Bien  doit  avoir  le  cuer  nerci 

Dans  "  le  Voleur  qui  aloit  embler : " 

A  li  servir  nus  plus  n'atende  Bien  doit  avoir  le  cuer  nerci 

Ses  mains  jointes  chascuns  li  tende       Qui  ne  la  sert  et  ne  Taime. 
Et  li  crie  souvent  merci. 

Dans  "  P  Abbesse  d§livr6e  : " 

Par  ta  douceur  ales  merci  Molt  ai  le  cuer  taint  et  nerci. 

Tel  aussi  le  vers  declarant  que  le  monde  entier  ne  peut 
contenir  la  divinity  du  Sauveur  : 

I  cil  cloistrier  qui  touz  li  mundes         Contenir  ne  puet  ne  comprendre. 

(Col.  702,  V.  614  et  616). 

Celui  puet  tes  sains  ventres  porter  et  sostenir 
Que  ne  puet  dels  ne  terre  comprendre. 

(CoL  750,  V.  523  et  524). 

Tel  encore  les  vers  sur  le  Diable  r^dant  autour  de  sa 
proie.    Dans  "De  Pen&nt  que  le  Deables  vouloit  emporter :" 
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Tant  li  ala  entor  et  yint  Qa'enflames  fa  de  tele  flame 

Cune  nait  de  Pasqaes  avint  Son  lit  leesa  por  le  aa  fame. 

Dans  "  1' Abbesse  dflivrfe : " 

li  deables  qui  set  maint  tor  Et  tant  li  cuer  li  enflama, 

Tant  li  ala  et  vint  entor,  Qu'un  suen  depansier  ama. 

Les  trois  vers  suivants  apparaissent  souvent  Isolds,  ici  par 
hasard  r^unis,  ils  forment  un  sens, 

Au  roj  qui  tea  ventres  porta  Quar  du  ciel  es  fenestre  et  porte. 

En  toi  servir  grant  deport  a  (Col.  522,  t.  211-213) . 


Enfin  il  7  a  le  commode  ^^  Madame  Sainte  Marie/'  qui  pr6- 
oed6  d'un  monosyllabe  comme  "  et/'  "  de/'  "  par/'  "  pour/' 
etc.,  forme  im  vers  de  huit  syllabes  dont  Gautier  n'h^te 
jamais  k  se  servir. 

Signalons  une  derui^re  negligence,  k  cause  de  I'abos 
inqui^tant  qu'il  en  fait  c'est  de  "truffer"  ses  vers  en  y 
accumulant  des  synonymes. 

Si  Ton  reports  et  remise.     (Col.  295,  ▼.  164). 
Tant  com  dura  et  fu  en  vie.     (Col.  361,  v.  140). 
(Dieu)    Qui  me  cria  et  me  fist     (Col.  330,  v.  140). 

Dans  TJUophUe  les  deux  vers  suivants  : 

Ses  cheveus  tret,  ses  cheveus  sache, 
Pucele  nete  pure  et  monde. 

Pour  le  suivant  on  doit  se  souvenir  que  "  leu  "  et  "  vuarol " 
sont  absolument  synonymes : 

Pulentes  vestes,  leu  vuarol  (Col.  467,  v.  257 ). 

On  en  trouve  une  quantity  d'exemples  accumul^s  dans  '^  De 
Girart  qui  s'ocist  par  decevement  au  Deable"  (Col.  291-296). 

Passons  k  I'accumulation  d'^pith^tes,  oil  croyons-nous  la 
question  de  la  dette  de  Grautier  vis  k  vis  de  ses  pr6d6oesseurs 
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peut  6tre  poste  de  nouveau.  II  semble  avoir  vu  U  un 
moyen  d'art  tr^s  puissant.  Et  de  fait,  I'^num^ration  est 
bien  une  figure  de  rh6torique  l^itime ;  enoore  doit-elle  6tre 
mani^e  avec  tact.  Malgr6  d'innombrables  essais^  Gautier 
offre  rarement  de  bons  exemples.  Nous  en  citons  deux  des 
meilleurs.  II  s'agit  d'entasser  des  mots  k  la  louange  de 
Marie. 


Ele  est  la  fleur,  ele  est  la  rose 
£n  qui  habite,  en  cui  repose 
Et  jour  et  nuit  sains  esperiz. 
Bien  est  dampnez,  bien  est  periz 
Et  deable  bien  le  de9oit 
Qui  ses  miracles  ne  reyoit. 
Cest  la  douceurs,  c*est  la  rousee 
Dont  toutes  riens  est  arousee, 
C'est  la  dame,  c'est  la  pucele 
En  cui  sainz  flans  chambre  et  cele 
Oil  qui  pour  nous  mourut  en  croiz. 
C'cst  la  fontaine,  c'est  le  doiz 
Dont  sourt  et  viens  misericorde 

Encore  weil  dire  aucune  chose 
A  la  loenge  de  la  rose, 
De  Percheboucle,  de  la  gemme, 
De  Pempereris,  de  la  Dame, 
De  la  virge,  de  la  pucele 


Douceurs,  pitiez,  pes  et  Concorde : 
Cest  11  tuyauB,  c*  est  11  conduiz 
Par  od  tout  bien  est  aconduiz. 
C'est  la  royne  des  archanges, 
C  est  la  pucele  a  cui  li  anges 
Le  haut  salut  dist  et  porta 
Qui  tout  deporz  nous  aporta. 

Dame  est  en  ciel,  Dame  est  en  terre, 
Dame  est  en  air.  Dame  est  en  mer, 
Trestouz  li  monz  la  doit  amer. 

(Col.  5-6,  V.  91-118). 

Qui  tant  est  bonne  et  tant  est  bele, 
Pure,  sainte,  nete,  esmeree 
Tant  benoite  et  tant  sacree. 
Et  tant  bien  i  out  et  tant  bien  flaire 
Que  Diex  en  fist  saint  sacraire.  .  .  . 
(Col.  375,  V.  13-22). 


L'^num6ration  est  un  moyen  naturel  en  rh^torique,  nous 
I'avons  dit.  Cependant  il  semble  que  Grautier  n'en  edit  pas 
fait  un  usage  si  frequent  s'il  n'avait  pas  trouv6  tant  d'ex- 
emples  dans  la  po^ie  latine  religieuse  qui  oonstituait  ses 
lectures  ordinaires.  Dds  les  temps  les  plus  recul6s  de  la 
po4sie  chr^tienne  latine^  on  y  reoourut  fort  souvent.  Au 
IV*  sidcle,  saint  Paulin  : 

Negant  camoenis  nee  patent  Apollini  Sol  equitatis,  fons  bonomm,  floe  Dei 

Dicata  Christo  pectora  .  .  .  Natus  Deo,  mundi  sator. 

Hie  veritatis  lumen  est,  vitae  via  Mortalitatis  vita  nostrae  et  mors 
Vis,  mens,  manus,  virtus  Patris,  necis. 
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Ennodius  au  vi^  sitele : 

Fons,  via,  dextra,  lapis,  yitulus,  leo,  lucifer,  agnus, 
Janua,  spes,  virtus,  yerbum,  sapientia,  vates, 
Hostia,  yirgultum,  pastor,  mons,  rete  columba, 
Flamma,  gigas,  aquila,  sponsus,  patientia,  vermis, 
Filius,  excelsus,  dominus  deus,  omnia  Christus. 

Notker  au  ix**  si^cle  : 

Agnus,  ovis,  vitulus,  serpens,  aries,  leo,  vermis, 
O,  verbum,  splendor,  sol,  gloria,  lux  et  imago, 
Panis,  iios,  vitis,  mons,  janua,  petra,  lapisque. 

Lorsque  le  culte  de  Marie  se  r6pandit,  die  en  b^n^ficia 
tout  de  suite.  Citous  seulement  un  fragment  de  pridre  k  la 
Vierge,  6crit  h  peu  pr6s  au  temps  de  Gautier  lui-m^me.  II 
est  tir6  de  la  troisi^me  des  pieces  publi6es  par  Douais  dans 
la  Rev.  des  Langues  Romanes  (Tome  xxxviii,  pp.  113-126). 

.  .  .  O  benedicta  femina  universorum  doniina, 
Summi  regis  archaria  et  ejus  secretaria, 
Dei  reclinatorium,  et  ejus  consistoriuni. 
Armarium  Paraclvti,  sacrarium  Altissimi, 
Domus  regis  ebumea,  ejus  in  terra  camera, 
Quam  dedicavit  celitus  missus  ab  eo  spiritus, 
Maria  fons  justicie  et  vena  indulgentie, 
Casti  pudoris  titulus  ac  pietatis  flosculus, 
Caritatis  signaculum,  totius  boni  speculum, 
Aurora  veri  luminis,  archa  divini  seminis, 
Columba  placidissima,  turtur  avis  castissima, 
Cui  faber  Deus  aureas  preperavit  murenulas, 
O  margarita  Candida,  o  Stella  mundi  splendida, 
Vera  ejus  pacifera,  facta  celi  clavigera, 
Tu  paradisi  porta  es,  ad  celum  scala  facta  es. 
Per  quam  Deus.  .  .  . 

De  ces  pontes  latins  I'^nu  miration  a  pass^  chez  Grautier. 
II  a  seulement  moins  de  po^sie  que  ses  contemporains. 
D'ailleurs,  griice  aux  finales  latines  toujours  les  m^mes,  11  y 
a  h\  pour  I'oreille  un  plaisir  qui  est  perdu  en  fran^ais  et 
d5s  lors  rend  ridicule  le  m^me  proc6d6  tel  qne  repris  par 
notre  po^te. 
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Ajoutons  pourtant  ici  que  I'^niim^ration  a  6t6  travaill^ 
et  d^velopp6e  d'une  mani^re  assez  ing^nieuse  dans  d'autres 
laDgues  que  le  latin.  Ainsi  cette  pi^ce  italienne  qu'a 
reproduite  Duplessis^  Appendice  ii  de  son  6dition  de 
Jehan  Le  Marchant  (pp.  270-275).  Le  po^te  dans  chaque 
strophe  de  quatre  sissyllabes,  avec  rime  1  en  o  et  rimes  2,  S, 
4  en  a  d6veloppe  un  terrae  de  comparaison  de  la  Vierge, 
et  puis  r6p(^te  en  une  strophe  k  part  tous  les  termes  ainsi 
d^crits,  et  cela  trois  fois  de  suite.  Voici  un  exemple — je 
donne  la  traduction : 

*^Ciel  mis^^rioordieux  qui  verses  en  abondance  dans  nos  &meB  alt^rte 
les  eaux  de  la  grace  ^temelle  //  Lane  miraculeuse,  pleine  de  grftces,  qui 
dissipes  les  t^^bres  ^paisses  de  la  nuit,  //SoleUf  libre  dee  nuages  du  p4ch^, 
dont  la  brillante  lumidre  illumine  toute  V4g]iBell  EtoUe  de  la  mer,  qui 
conduis  tous  les  navigateurs  de  ce  monde  au  port  divin  de  la  gloire  ^ter- 
nelle,  //  Lis  d'une  ^latante  blancheur  .  .  .  etC|'' 

et  alors  la  strophe  11  reprend  : 

*'Ciel|  lune,  soleil, // Etoile,  lis, // Platane,  rosier, // Fontaine,  olivier, 
terre.''  // 

La  strophe  24  r^ume  ainsi : 

'' Palais,  prison, // Cassette,  mine  imprimerie, // Papier,  tr6ne,  jardin, // 
Oiseau,  puits,  porte.'' 

Et  strophe  37 : 

**  Nacre,  navire,  mer, //Arm^,  rdgle, // Maison,  miroir,  sentier,//Arc- 
en-ciel,  ^helle,  abeille."  // 

La  main  dans  la  main  avec  F^num^ration,  et  en  quelque 
sorte  un  prolongement  de  celle-ci,  va  Pautre  moyen  naif 
chez  Grautier  de  la  r^p^tition^  r6p4tition  fatigante  et  sans 
aucune  esp^ce  de  mesure  d'un  m^me  mot  au  d6but  de 
chaque  vers.  II  a  vu  dans  ses  lectures  que  le  proc6d6 
6tait  bon,  et  d(it-il  maintenant  tuer  son  lecteur  par  ses 
incroyables  tours  de  force,  il  s'en  servira  son  saodl. 
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Fi  fi  fi  fi  que  vaut  hautesce,  Que  yaut  bon  mengiersetbon  boires, 

Que  yaut  honneur,  que  yaut  richesBe,    Que  joie,  que  yaut  baudoiree, 


Que  yaut  au  roy  sa  royaute, 
A  royne  que  yaut  biaute. 
Que  yaut  a  home  sea  ayoira, 
Que  yaut  a  clerc  ses  grant  sayoira, 
Que  yaut  aise,  que  yaut  degras, 
Que  yaut  deduis,  que  yaut  soulas, 


Que  yaut  gloire  n'onneur  terrestre, 
Quant  on  ne  quet  asseur  estre  ? 
Que  yaut  honneur,  que  yaut  cointifie. 
•  •  ■ 

(CoL  694,  y.  226-238). 


Evidemmet  Gautier  est  persuade  qu'il  fait  1^  de  la  haute 
eloquence.  Qu'on  lise  seulement  le  miracle  de  ThiophiUy  et 
surement  d  cliaque  passage  lyrique  le  po^te  recourt  k  ce 
pu^ril  moyen  d'6mouvoir. 


Las,  fet-il  que  deyenrai? 
Las,  quel  conseil  de  moi  penrrai? 
Las,  qu'ai-je  penae?  que  je  fet 
Las,  par  moi  seul  ai  plus  mesfet 
N'ont  meffet  ne  ne  mefPeront 
Tout  oil  qui  furent  ne  seront. 
Las,  faiisnoiez,  las,  surfeuz, 
Las,  engigniez,  las,  deceuz, 
Las,  maus  baislis,  las,  forstatez, 
Las,  BUS  touz  autres  ressotez, 
Las,  sur  touz  autres  mescreanz, 
Com  sui  yaincus  et  recreanz. 

Las,  las,  las,  plus  de  cent  foiz, 


Voir  aussi  Col.  42,  v.  539  ss.,  45,  715  ss.,  47,  801  ss.,  qui 
commence  ainsi : 


Las,  las,  com  doit  estre  destroiz. 
Las,  las,  com  doi  angoiieus  estre, 
Quant  je  le  puissant  roi  oelestre 
Ai  renoie  por  Panemi. 
Las,  bien  me  doit  le  cuer  par  mi 
De  fine  angoisse  et  de  duel  fendre. 
Las,  las,  bien  me  deyroie  pendre 
£t  e  strangler  de  mes  deus  mains  • . 
etc 

(CoL  46,  V.  73188.). 


Di  moi,  di  moi,  di  renoiee 
Di  moi,  di  moi,  di  fausnoiee 


Di  moi,  di  moi,  di,  di,  mesele.  .  .  • 


Puis  Col.  55,  1180  ss.,  61,  1462  ss.,  66,  166  ss. 

A  colonne  64,  nous  voyons  deux  motifs  diflKrents  qui  s^en- 

chevi^trent  (v.  1575  ss.)  : 

"  Loons  la  tuit  a  une  accorde,  //  Loons  .  .  .  //  Loons  .  .  .," 
etc.,  et  vers  1581  ss.  "Enfers  brisiez  et  i)raez,  //  Enfer  •  .  .  // 
Enfer  .  .  .,"  etc.,  jusqu'^  ce  que  nous  arrivions  au  chef- 
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d'oeuvre  du  genre,  Col.  70,  vers  1873,  et  jusqu'au  bas  de 
colonne  71,  vers  1948,  done  pns  trds  loin  de  cent  vers 
eonstruits  sur  cette  ritoumelle : 


Orguex  assez  souvent  se  muoe 
En  papelart  a  grant  aumuce, 
Orguex  assez  souvent  se  cole 
Et  desouz  voile  et  desouz  cole. 
Orguex  assez  souvent  repaire, 

Orguex  se  muce  en  maintes  robes, 
Orguex  toutes  vertuz  desrobe, 


Orguex  toutes  vertuz  despoille 

Orguex  est  aigu.  .  .  . 
Orguex  est  fiers,  orguex  est  oointes 
Orguex  est  froiz  et  envieus. .  .  . 
Orguex  les  orgueilleux  avale, 
Orguex  fait  homme  maigre  et  pale, 
Orguex  fait  homme  souciant, 
Orguex  fait  .  .  . 


II  ne  nous  reste  plus  qu'^  donner  uu  exemple  dans  lequel 
on  voit  Gautier  eumulant  les  deux  proc^dds  dont  nous 
veuons  de  parlor,  la  repetition  et  I'^num^ration  : 


Notre  Dame  est  nostre  deffense 
£t  toutes  nos  beneurtez, 
Nostre  Dame  est  nos  seurtez, 
Nostre  Dame  est  not  re  fiance, 
Nostre  Dame  est  nos  soustenance 
Nostre  proesee,  nos  valeurs, 
Nostre  linutesce,  nos  honneurs, 
Nostre  loenge,  nostre  gloire, 
Nostre  couronne,  no  victoire, 
Nostre  clartez,  nostre  lumiere, 
Nostre  avocat,  nostre  amparliere, 
Nostre  granz  soulaz,  nostre  grant  Joie, 
No  droit  clieniin,  no  droite  vois, 


No  droite  rive,  no  droiz  pors, 
Nostre  deduiz,  nostre  depors, 
Nostre  confors,  nostre  esperance, 
Nos  fors  escuz,  nostre  fore  lance, 
No  fore  espiez  et  nos  fore  dare, 
Nostre  refuiz,  nostre  estendare, 
Nostre  ensaigne,  nostre  baniere, 
Nos  mangonniaus,  nostre  perriere, 
Nostre  avant  piz,  nostre  avant  garde, 
Nostre  vie,  nostre  saluz. 

(Col.  704-705,  V.  748-770). 


II  fiiut  voir  dans  ces  diff^rents  procedes,  surtout  dans  le 
dernier,  croyons-nous,  des  essais  grossiers  de  la  part  de 
Gautier  d'introduire  dans  sa  po6sie  le  systdmc  des  litanies. 

Voiei  par  exemple  une  litauie  du  x^  si^cle  (voir  Gourmont, 

IX) : 

1 .  G.  9. 


Veni  sancte  spiritus,        Sine  tuo  nomine 
Et  emitte  coelitus  Nihil  est  in  homine, 

Lucis  tuae  radium.  Nihil  est  innoxium. 


Da  tuis  fidelibus. 
In  te  confidentibus, 
Sacrum  septenarium. 
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2. 


7. 


10. 


Veni  pater  paaperum,     Lava  quod  est  sordidam,     Da  yirtutis  meritmii, 
Veni  dator  munerum,     Riga  quod  est  sordidum,     Da  salutis  exitum, 
Veni  lumen  oordium.      Sana  quod  est  saacium.      Da  perenne  gaudium. 

8. 

Flecte  quod  est  rigidum, 
Fove  quod  est  frigidum, 
Bege  quod  est  deyium. 

Le  latin^  grftce  k  ses  terminaisons  musicales^  se  pr^te  k 
oela.  La  litanie  n'est  que  le  proc6d6  de  la  r^p^tition  dont 
il  a  6t^  question  plus  haut^  mais  fortement  systematise  et 
qu'on  souligne  par  le  moyen  du  son.  Le  fran9ai8  manque 
de  ce  dernier  element  si  important.  Cela  a  6te  fort  t6t 
reconnn,  la  preuve  etant  qu*on  I'a  abandonn6  m^me  avant 
qu'il  soit  vraiment  entr^  dans  la  po^sie  fran^aise.  Pourtant 
on  en  retrouve  de  temps  h  autres  certaines  traces^  quoique,  k 
la  v^rite  plut6t  k  titre  de  jeu.  Voici  un  exemple  du  xvii* 
si^le : 

Connaissez-Yous,  madame,  et  puis  oonnaissez-moii 
Yous  trouvereE  en  yous  une  prudence  extreme 
Vous  trouverez  en  moi  la  fid^lit^  m6me, 
Yous  trouverez  en  vous  mille  attraits  tout  puissants, 
Yous  trouverez  en  moi  cent  d^irs  innocents, 
Yous  trouverez  en  vous  une  beauts  parfaite, 
Yous  trouverez  en  moi  Taise  de  ma  d^faite 
Yous  trouverez  en  moi,  vous  trouverez  en  vous 
Et  le  cceuf  le  plus  ferme  et  Pobjet  le  plus  douz. 

(Alaric  de  Scud^ry,  cit^  par  Levrault,  VEpopSCf  p.  60.) 

II  faut  reoonnaitre  que  ce  proc^de  des  repetitions  n'est  pas 
tr^s  rare  chez  des  contemporains  de  Gautier,  et  se  retrouve 
meme  sporadiquement  avant  lui.  M.  F.  M.  Warren,  dans 
ses  etudes  de  Modem  Philology  (Oct.,  1905,  et  Avril,  1906) 
I'a  etudie  tr^  k  fond  et  nous  le  montre  mis  faiblement  k 
contribution  dds  la  Sainte  EuUdiey  le  Saird  lAger  et  le  Saint 
Alexis,  puis  se  developpant  dans  Wace,  dans  I'Enias,  et  dans 
Grautier  d' Arras,  Thomas,  etc. 
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Rappelons  quelques-uns  de  ces  passages  : 
Dans  le  Roman  (TEnSas  Didon  se  lamente  ainsi  (vers 
1984-1990): 


Qaant  n'avrai  mais  nal  bien  de  lui, 
Por  que  il  vi  one  ne  oonui  ? 
For  queil  oolchai  ensemble  mei  ? 
Por  quel  treepaflsai  ge  la  fei. 


Por  quel  vint  il  a  oest  rivage  ? 
Porquei  le  reyai  en  Gartage? 
Que  ge  plevia  a  mon  seignor? 
Por  quel  me  venqui  si  m'amor? 


Dans  le  roman  de  Brut  (v,  6733-4)  : 

Pran  mes  cites,  pran  mes  manoirs,        Prsn  mes  tresors,  pran  mes  avoirs. .  . 


Et  plus  bas  (v.  8885  ss.) : 

L'amor  Ygeme  m'a  sorpris 
Et  tot  m'a  vainqui  et  conquis. 
Ne  puis  aler,  ne  puis  venir, 
Ne  puis  villier,  ne  puis  dormir, 

Oubien(v.  10497-10517): 

I  valt  Artur  sa  cort  tenir, 
Tos  ses  barons  i  fit  venir. 
Manda  ses  rois  et  tos  ses  contes, 
Manda  ses  dus  et  ses  yisoontes, 


Ne  puis  lever,  ne  puis  colchier, 
Ne  puis  boire,  ne  puis  mangier 
Que  d'yyergne  ne  me  soviegne.  .  .  . 


Manda  barons,  manda  cases, 
Manda  eyesques  et  abes. 
Manda  Franpois  et  Borgheignons, 
Manda  .  .  .,  etc.,  etc. 


Voir  encore  vers  10020-26,  12172-75,  12184-5,  etc. 
Chez  Chretien    on    retrouve   des  passages  analogues,  ainsi 
Free,  et  Enide  (v.  541-6) : 


Quant  je  ai  delez  moi  ma  fille. 
Tot  le  mons  ne  pris  une  bille. 
C'est  mes  deduiz,  c'est  mes  deporz, 


Cest  mes  solas,  c'est  mes  conforz, 
CTest  mes  avoirs,  c'est  mes  tresors 
Je  n'aim  rien  tant  com  son  cors. 


Dans  Cligen  (v.  3359-3363).     II  appelle  son  amie : 


Mes  de  ncant  est  an  grant  else. 
Neant  anbrace  et  neant  beise, 
Neant  tient  et  neant  acole. 


Neant  voit,  a  neant  parole, 
A  neant  tance,  a  neant  luite. 


Tristan  finit  par  ces  vers  (3141-4) : 
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Aveir  em  poissent  grant  confort,  Encontre  paine,  encuntre  plar, 

Encantre  change,  encontre  tort  Encuntre  tuiz  engins  d'amor.' 

CorrespoDdant  au  passage  de  Gautier  de  Coincy  6crivant 
uae  centaine  de  vers  de  suite  commenpant  par  le  mot 
"  Orgueil "  (Dans  Thiophile),  on  pourrait  citer  les  quarante- 
cinq  vers  oommen9ant  par  "Amors ''  dans  "  Le  Chastiement 
des  Dames"  (Barbazan  et  M6on,  Fabliaux,  ii,  pp.  215-216), 
qui  h  leur  tour  rappelent  k  I'esprit  les  vers  5025-5058  du 
Roman  de  la  Rose. 

On  pourrait  done  soutenir  que  Grautier  de  Coincy  a 
emprunt^  cette  forme  de  rh^torique  k  ses  contemporains, 
et  non  au  latin.  D'autant  plus  que,  comme  nous  Pavons 
relev^  nous  m^me,  il  se  proposait  de  combattre  la  po^sie 
profiine  et  qu'il  aurait  ainsi  babilement  emprunt^  de  ses 
rivaux  leurs  propres  armes  pour  les  combattre. 

D'autre  part  il  semble  que  Grautier  connait  remarquable- 
ment  pen  de  po6sie  pro&ne ;  il  parle  plut6t  d'oui-dire,  car 
il  estropie  lamentablement  les  noms  et  ignore  les  l6gendes 
qu'il  cite.  Le  latin  nous  parait  ainsi  plus  indiqu6  comme  la 
source  la  plus  probable.  II  oonvient  de  se  souvenir  que 
la  r6p6tition  ^tait  fort  frequente  chez  les  poetes  latins ;  chez 
les  pontes  profanes  au  contraire  une  exception  assez  rare  en 
somme.  Enfin  nous  savons  s^rement  que  Gautier  a  influ- 
ence certains  de  ses  contemporains  profanes  qui  ont  k 
I'occasion  empi6t6  sur  la  po^sie  religieuse,  ainsi  Rutebeuf. 

^Nous  voudrlons  saisir  cette  occasion  pour  remercier  M.  le  professeur 
Warren  pour  I'obligeance  avec  laquelle  il  a  mis  k  notre  service  son 
abondante  documentation  sur  ce  sujet  ayant  m^me  la  publication  de  see 
Etudes  alors  que  nous  lui  avions  parl4  du  present  travail. 

On  trouvers  aussi  quelques  exemples  de  vers  de  ce  genre  dans  le  vol.  6 
des  Romanische  Forachungerif  pp.  421-461. 

De  France  ce  proc^4  passa  en  Angleterre.  Voir  O.  Heider,  Unter- 
sackungen  zur  miUeUngl.  eroiisehen  Lyrikf  p.  12  ss.,  et  pour  plus  tard  F.  Q. 
Hubbard,  Repetition  and  ParaleUism  in  the  earlier  Elizabethan  Drama  {Publi' 
cations  of  the  Modern  Language  Aasociationf  June,  1906). 
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Et  la  tirade  da  Roman  de  la  Bose^  qui  a  ^U  ajout^  plus 
tard  (Voir  ^.  Fr.  Michel,  p.  146)  se  termiue  par  un  passage 
qui  rappelle  singuli^rement  Gautier  : 


Done  aime  la  vierge  Marie, 
For  amor  a  11  te  marie ; 


"Fame  ne  vuet  autre  mari 
For  amor  a  11  te  marie. 


Quoiqu'il  en  soit  des  rapports  de  Grautier  avec  ses  con- 
temporains  sur  ce  point-U,  il  nous  semble  impossible  d'h^siter 
k  ramener  k  la  po^sie  religieuse  latine  I'origine  de  ces  fantas- 
tiques  jougleries  de  mots  dont  il  est  contumier,  et  dont  nous 
avons  d^}h  vu  en  passant  maint  exemple ;  ils  constituent  la 
marque  la  plus  caract^ristique  de  son  art.  II  n'est  presque 
pas  de  Miracle  qui  ne  se  termine  pas  sur  un  de  oes  tours  de 
force  qui  d^c^lent  la  patience^  le  labeur^  la  bonne  volenti, 
mais  pas  I'artiste.  Grautier  pensait  probablement  par  ce 
moyen  rehausser  la  morale  de  son  r6cit.  "  Comment  Nostre 
Dame  guari  un  clerc  de  son  let "  se  termine  ainsi : 

Bien  vout  por  lul  bien  acolntier  For  Paoointler  desaoointa. 


Ses  acointes  desacointier. 
Bien  vit  s' amour  desaccointolt 
Qui  tiex  acointes  acointoit. 
Si  si  acointa  cointement 
Que  touz  mauvez  acointement 


Gertes  qui  si  cointe  aoointe  a 
Acointe  acointe  est  acointiez, 
La  mere  Dieu  desacointiez 
Gil  qui  sa  cointe  mere  aoointe, 
Nule  acolntance  n'est  si  cointe. 

(CoL  34&-6,  y.  165-176). 


Le  miracle  "  Du  riche  homme  et  de  la  povre  viellette  "  finit 
par  ces  vers : 


Ne  puet  preudom  durer  en  trous 
D'autri  morsiaus  ont  eras  les  cous 
Dont  morsiaus  viegne  ne  leur  chaut| 
De  male  mora  seront  demors 
Que  tant  menjuent  de  mal  mors. 
La  mort  mordant  touz  les  puist 

mordre, 
Quar  ne  s'en  veulent  desamordre. 
Bien  masche  et  bien  englout  la  mort 


Qui  a  si  maus  morsiaus  s' amort 
S'  il  ne  laissent  tele  amorsure 
Ijsl  mors  qui  a  male  morsure 
A  aus  de  mordre  s'amordra, 
£t  si  tres  granz  mors  en  mordra 
Que  tuit  de  male  mort  morrunt 
Chastient  s'en  cil  qui  morrunt. 

(Col.  441-2,  V.  557-672V 
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Voir  encore  Col.  286,  v.  131  k  fin.;  300,  v.  112  It  fin.; 
332,  V.  182  II  fin.,  etc.,  etc. 

On  pourrait  aussi  peut-^tre  consid^rer  ces  essais  comma 
un  syst^me  de  rime  tr^s  d^velopp^.  La  rime  et  Passonance 
qui  h  ce  moment  coexistaient,  reposent  sur  I'agr^ment  pear 
Tauditeur  de  retrouver  k  intervalles  r^uliers  un  m^me  son. 
Qu'on  nous  surprenne  en  introduisant  ce  son  m^me  entre  les 
espaces  r^uliers,  et  I'agr^ment  sera  intensifi^,  pensent  des 
artistes  du  genre  de  Grautier.  Les  pontes  latins  d6j^  intro- 
duisaient  volontiers  le  son  de  la  rime  k  la  ensure.  Par 
exemple. 

Christi  mater  generosa,  sponsa  Christi  preciosa, 

Que  es  Virgo  gloriofla  et  de  partu  gaudiosa 

Ex  qua  vera  salus  orta  venit  ad  nos  clausa  porta, 

Angelorum  imperatriz,  super  celos  dominatriz. 

Que  es  vite  reparatrix  et  a  morte  liberatrix. 

Tu  relucens  margarita  in  corona  regis  sita, 

Pietate  expolita,  caritate  insignita, 

Sanctita  disciplina  facta  mundi  medicina,  etc,  etc 

(Cf.  Bev,  (Us  Langues  rom.y  38,  p.  113  as.  ). 

On  en  trouve  m^me  quelques  exemples  dans  des  miracles 
latins  de  la  Vierge  (cf.  Mussafia,  loo,  cit,  vol.  139,  p.  64). 
De  Gourmont,  dans  le  livre  sou  vent  cit6  (vn),  fait  voir  par 
quelques  exemples  bien  caract6ristiques  que  des  tours  de 
force  du  genre  que  nous  venous  d'indiquer  n'^taient  pas 
inconnus  des  moines  du  Moyen-Age.  Ainsi  ce  vers  de 
Ekkehard  le  vieux,  au  x®  si^le : 

Hie  Columbanus  nomine,  columbinae  vitae  fuit. 

"Le  second  moine  du  m^me  nom,"  ^rit  de  Grourmont, 
"  Ekkehard  le  Palatin,  mort  en  990,  s'amusa,  le  c^nobite 
naif,  k  r^diger  k  la  louange  des  saints  d^^nigmatiques 
s^uences  dont  tous  les  mots  sans  exception  commen^aient 
par  la  m^me  lettre.  A  saint  Pierre  est  d^volu  la  lettre 
P.  Loisir  d'hiver  dans  les  laborieuses  solitudes  de  Saint- 
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Gall :  T>^k  un  po^te  carlovingien  du  ix*  si^le^  Hucbald^ 
avait  chants  en  135  vers  uniquement  formes  de  mots  k 
I'initialc  C  rinfinnit6  qu'il  avait^  disait-il,  la  gloire  de 
partager  avec  I'empereur  Charles  le  Chauve.  'Carmina, 
clarisonae  calvis  cantate,  eamoenae^  //  Comere  oondignus 
conabor  carmine^  calvos,  //  Contra,  cirrosi  crines,  confundere 
colli/ .  .  .  Et  Aleuin  s'^tait  ing^ni^  k  r6p6ter  17  fois  en  34 
vers  le  mot  'Cuculus/  et  Milon,  moine  de  Saint-Amant^ 
chanta  la  gloire  du  m^me  coucou  en  son  href  '  Carmen  de 
conflietu  Hiemis  et  Veris/  redit  pr^s  de  vingt  fois  de  suite 
ce  mot  peut-^tre  magique 

Omnes  hie  cuculo  laudes  parebant .... 

Ills  certamen  erat  cuculi  de  carmine  grande.  .  .  .'' 

Voici  ensuite  un  passage  contemporain  de  Gautier  oil  Fon 
voit  encore  mieux  comme,  par  le  fait  des  sons  de  la  langue, 
le  latin  se  pr^te  h  ces  alliterations  et  assonances  : 

Tbinitas. 

Trinitas,  deitasi  unitas  aetema. 
Majestas,  potestasi  pietas  superna. 
Sol,  lumen  et  numen,  cacumen,  semita. 
LapL%  mons,  petra,  fons,  flumen,  pons  et  vita. 
Tu  sator,  creator,  amator,  redemptor,  salvator,  luxque  perpetua. 
Tn  tutor,  et  decor,  tu  candor,  tu  splendor  et  odor  quo  vivunt  mortua. 
Tu  vertex  et  apex,  regum  lex,  legum  lex  et  vindex,  tu  lux  angelica 
Quern  clamant,  adorant,  quern  laudant,  quern  cantant,  quem  amant  agmina 
coelica .  .  .  .,  etc,  etc 

Des  hommes  comme  Adam  de  St.  Victor  se  laissaient  volon- 
tiers  aller  k  des  jongleries  telles  que  celles  que  nous  retrouvons 
chez  Gautier. 

De  laVierge: 

A  dilecto  praeelecta  Ab  electo  praedilecta. 

De  la  vie  ^temelle : 
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Ta  post  yitam  hanc  roortalem 
6iye  mortem  hanc  vitalem 

De  la  BMemption : 

F0118  illimis 
Munde  nimis 
Ab  immundo 


Yitam  nobis  immortalem 
Clemens  restitue.  .  .  . 


Munda  mimdo 

Cor  mmidani  populi.  .  .  . 


Dans  un  chant  sur  1' Assomption : 

Salvoi  Verbi  sacra  parens 


Flos  spineti  gloria 


Nos  spinetum,  nos  peccati,  Sed  tu  spine  nescia 
Spina  samus  cmentati. 


Dans  le  cycle  anonyme  de  la  Vierge  encore  : 


Sic  flos  flori  placuisti 
Pietatis  gratia 


Verbum  verbo  concepisti,     Virgo  viri  nescia.  .  .* 
Begem  regum  peperisti, 


Enfin  c'est  h  une  g^n^ration  pen,  ant^rieure  h  celle  de 
Gautier  qu^appartient  le  brillant  po^te  latin  Hildebert  de 
Lavardin  (f  1134)  dont  voici  un  exemple  de  po^sie. 


Alpha  et  O  magna  Deus 
Caius  virtus  totum  posse 
Cains  sensus  totum  nosse 
Cuius  esse  summum  bonum 
Cuius  opus  quidquid  bonum. 
Super  cuncta,  subter  cuncta 
Extra  cuncta,  intra  cuncta. 


Intra  cuncta  nee  inclusus, 
Extra  cuncta  nee  exclusus, 
Super  cuncta  nee  elatus 
Subter  cuncta  nee  substratus 
Super  totus  presidendo 
Subter  totus  sustinendo 
Extra  totus  complectendo,  etc 
(Migne,  Pat.  lat,  171, 1177-1458. ) 


Nicolas  de  Brai^  k  la  m^me  6poque  essayait  du  style  calem- 
bonrique  dans  ses  vers  ^piques  latins. 

....  Comitem  sed  Flandria  luget 

Nam  Ferrandus  erat  ferratus  compede  ferrL 

(Hist  litt  de  la  France,  18,  p.  80  as.) 


^  Ici  encore  je  renyoie  aux  textes  publics  par  F.  W.  Both  dans  BamamBcke 
Fonchvngenf  vol.  vi,  pp.  429-61.  II  7  a  des  exemples  de  presque  toates 
oes  formes  de  yersification  religieuse  latine. 
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Grautier,  esprit  simple^  fut  frapp6  de  ces  traits  et  6rigea 
le  proG^6  en  syst^me.  La  langue  dont  il  se  servait  ne  s'y 
pr^tait  gu^re  cependant^  les  terminaisons  synth^tiques  ont 
disparu^  c'est  sur  les  racines  des  mots  qu'il  fisiut  se  rejeter. 
On  con9oit  ais6ment  la  difficult^.  On  pent  r^assir  k  I'ooca- 
sion  avec  beaucoup  d'babilet^  et  de  patience.  Et  encore  ne 
faut-il  jamais  y  recourir  qu'en  de  tr6s  rares  exceptions.  Que 
Babelais  pour  caract^riser  Jean  des  Entommeures  disc  ''  un 
vrai  moyne  si  onques  en  fiit^  depuis  que  le  monde  moinant 
moina  de  moinerie,"  c'est  tr^s  joli.  Ou  que  Moli^re  disc 
dans  Les  Femmea  Savantea, 

Qu'un  sot  Bavant  est  sot  plus  qu'un  sot  ig^norant, 

c'est  fort  bien.  Mais  il  est  facile  de  s'imaginer  ce  qui 
advient  si  on  j  insiste.  Ce  n'est  plus  qu'un  jeu  qui  annonce 
les  grands  rh6toriqucurs.  L'6crivain  est  forc6  d'employer 
des  synonymes  au  lieu  du  mot  propre,  ou  des  mots  de  forme 
analogue  et  de  sens  diff^rents  selon  le  contexte.  Que  ces 
synonymes  viennent  dans  des  contextes  oH  on  ne  les  attendait 
pas,  lis  demandcnt  h  toe  interpr^tfe.  II  y  a  1^  un  petit 
probl^me  h  r6soudre,  et  si  le  lecteur  r^ussit  ais6ment,  la 
satisfaction  de  l'6nigme  devin6  ajoute  h  son  plaisir.  Gautier 
a  vu  dans  cet  exercice  le  "  non  plus  ultra  '^  du  genre.  Plus 
il  se  montrait  habile  jongleur  de  mots^  plus  ses  miracles 
devaient  ^tre  parfaits  de  forme.  On  a  appel^  cela  en  fran9ai8 
quelquefois  des  "  vers  6quivoqu6s/'  sans  doute  par  analogic 
avec  la  rime  iquivoquie  (mot  qu'on  trouve  dans  Gautier, 
Col.  377)  dont  il  va  6tre  question  tout  k  Pheure. 

Souvent  ce  n'est  qu'un  seul  vers  oh  le  jeu  se  montre 
pr6par6  pourtant  par  une  s6rie  de  vers  monorimes,  ainsi : 

Li  cuer  li  faut  et  tout  li  membre  S'il  ne  meoat  de  lui  membre 

Lora  c'uns  pecbierres  li  ramembre        Et  se  li  de  moi  ne  membrast 
L'autrier  meust  tout  deemembre,  Membre  a  membre  ne  demembnat. 

(Col.  113,  y.  121-6). 
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Quelquefois  ce  sont  deux  ou  trois  vers,  mais  I'exemple 
suivant  montrera  que  cela  est  amplement  suffisant  pour 
embarrasser  le  lecteur  et  foumir  mati^re  k  un  rebus  fort 
bien  conditionn^,  c'est  la  demi^re  strophe  des  dnq  joies  de 
Nostre  Danve: 

Dame  qui  de  touz  sains  la  joie  ies  et  la  gloire, 
Moi  et  toQz  ceus  qui  t'aimment  et  qui  t'ont  en  memoire, 
Ainz  la  fin  fai  si  fins,  si  finons  finement, 
Qu*aion8  la  fine  fin  qui  n'aura  finement 
Amen,  amen,  amen. 

Ses  chansons  pieuses  parfois  reposent  presque  tout  enti^res 
sur  ce  syst^me  d'assonance  et  d'allit§ration  ajout^  h,  la  rime, 
telle  la  Premih-e  chanson  en  tfite  du  Premier  livre  des 
Miracles : 

Strophe  vi.  Strophe  vi. 

Char  precieuse  en  tea  flans  prist,  Dame  en  qui  sont  tout  bon  ooofort 

Pu>  quoi  le  soupemant  souprit  De  mes  pechies  me  desoonfort, 

Qui  touz  nous  yient  souspenre  Mais  ce  me  reoonforte 

Mais  qui  a  toi  servir  ee  prent  Que  nus  n'est  tant  desoonfortes 

8a  soupresure  nel  sousprent  Par  toi  ne  soit  renconfortes, 

A  toi  se  fait  bon  penre.  Tes  oonforz  toe  conforte. 

La  strophe  12  joue  sur  Ies  mots  "fin,"  "finer,"  etc.,  oomme 
I'exemple  ci-dessus.  Citons  encore  du  domaine  lyrique  la 
strophe  suivante  (Col.  388,  str.  v) : 

Viige  monde  par  coi  Diex  monde  le  monde 
Si  monde  moi  qu'en  Paradis  m'ame  mont. 
Ti  ami  ont  bien  le  mont  seurmonte 

Ti  ami  vont  tout  monte 

Devant  Dieu  laasos  amont 

II  en  est  parmi  ces  tours  de  force  qui  plaisent  infiniment 
k  leur  auteur  et  il  se  plait  k  Ies  reprendre  de  temps  en  temps 
en  Ies  variant  quelque  pen.  L'un  de  ses  themes  fiivoris  est 
de  jouer  sur  Ies  mots  "  Marie,"  "  mari,"  "  marier."  "  Du 
clerc  qui  mist  Panel  on  doi  Nostre  Dame"— qu'on  rapproche 
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souvent  de  la  Vhiiis  cVIUe  de  M6rim6e — se  termine  par  cette 
morale.     Le  h6ros  mondain,  on  s'en  souvient^ 


Da  siecle  tout  se  yaria, 
A  Marie  se  maria. 

Moine  et  clerc  qui  se  marie 
A  Madame  saiute  Marie 
Moult  hautement  s'est  mariez, 
Mais  oil  est  trop  mesmariez 
Et  tuit  cil  trop  se  memarient 
Qui  as  Marions  se  marient, 


Fkr  Marions,  par  mariees, 
Sont  moult  dome  desmariees, 
Pour  Dieu  ne  nous  mesmarions, 
Lessons  Maros  et  Marions, 
Si  nous  marions  a  Marie 
Qui  ses  amis  es  cicz  marie. 

(Col.  368-360,  V.  168-181.) 


Un  passage  parall^le  se  retrouve  par  exemple  dans  "I'Ab- 
besse  d6livr6e  "  (v.  1 64  ss.,  cf.  Ztschr.  f,  rom.  Phil.,  Bd.  vi, 
p.  334  ss.).  II  s'en  retrouve  m^me  dans  la  poesie  lyrique 
de  Gautier  (voir  Col.  16,  str.  iv,  24,  Chanson  vii,  1  et  2). 
Ailleurs  ce  sont  les  mots  "deport,"  "porter,"  "port^," 
etc.,  qui  font  la  joie  du  po^te.  Le  passage  suivant  est  un 
type  de  maint  autre.     II  chante 


For  vous  esbatre  et  deporter 
£t  por  mon  chief  reconforter. 
Chanter  en  weil  par  grant  deport 
Gar  en  ses  chanz  moult  me  deport, 
En  ses  douz  a  deport  tant 
Que  je  m'y  yois  moult  deportant. 
En  li  servir  qui  se  deporte 


Du  ciel  a  s'ame  euvre  la  porte 
Que  celle  ou  tant  deport  a 
Que  touz  depors  ix  mois  porta, 
A  la  fin  touz  nous  doint  porter 
En  Paradis  por  deporter. 
Or  entendez  par  grant  deport 
Comment  por  lui  je  me  deport 

(Col.  384,  V.  398-411.) 


Voir  passages  parall^les :  Col.  24,  str.  iv.  Col.  386,  str.  i. 
Col.  500,  V.  272-288,  Col.  504,  v.  205-214,  etc. 

Des  passages  sur  "oonfort,*'  "deconfort,"  "reoonfort," 
etc.,  Col.  14,  str.  vii.  Col.  504,  v.  120-130,  etc. 

Des  passages  sur  "fin,*^  "finir,"  "finement,"  Col.  14, 
str.  XII,  Col.  762,  v.  36-37,  Col.  351,  v.  213-215,  etc, 

R.  Reinsch  en  cite  plusieurs  dans  Particle  cit6  (Herrig^s 
Archivy  Lxvii,  p.  78,  cf.  aussi  233).  U  consid^re  la  pr68ence 
de  ces  jeux  de  mots  dans  les  po^mes  tour  k  tour  attribuds  et 
contests  k  Grautier,   comme   le   principal   argument  d'au- 
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thenticit^.  II  a  raison,  croyons  nous;  mais  le  caract^re 
moins  complexes  des  vers  6quivoqu6s  dans  ces  po^mes 
compart  k  ceux  des  '^ Miracles''  semble  devoir  les  &ire 
remonter  k  une  date  ant^rieore.  Nous  ne  nous  connaissons 
pas  la  competence  n^cessaire  pour  affirmer  positivement  que 
Grautier  de  Coincy  lan9a  ce  proc6d6  de  rh^torique.  II  parait 
probable  que  les  grands  Rh^toriqueurs  y  seraient  arrivte 
naturellement.  Mais  en  ce  qui  conceme  des  essais  sporadi- 
ques  de  cette  esp^ce  chez  des  contemporains,  il  ne  serait  pas 
impossible  que  des  recherches  minutieuses  aboutissent  k 
ratifier  notre  suggestion.  L'un  des  pontes  en  tons  cas,  chez 
qui  on  le  retrouve  le  plus  souvent  c'est  Rutebeuf.  Or 
Kutebeuf  doit  beaucoup  k  Gautier,  nous  I'avons  d^j^  dit,  et 
pent  lui  avoir  pris  du  mauvais  comme  du  bon.  Ajoutons 
que  ces  jongleries  apparaissent  fr6quemment  dans  les  mor- 
ceaux  religieux.  Ainsi  dans  "  Du  soucretain  et  de  la  fame 
au  chevalier."  Le  r^it  debute  ainsi  (Ed.  Barb,  et  Meon, 
IV,  V.  1-7) : 


Ce  soit  en  la  beneoito  enre 
Que  beneoiz  qui  Dieu  aeure, 
Me  fet  beneoite  oeuvre 
For  beneoit  un  poi  m'aoeuvre. 

Plus  has  (v.  165-7)  : 

Anemia  si  les  entama, 
Que  li  amis  Tamie  ama, 

Sa  signature  (v.  751-6)  : 

Badest  est  et  rudement  oeavre, 
Li  rades  horn  fet  la  rade  oeuvre, 
Be  rndes  est,  rudes  est  hues, 


Benoiz  soit  qui  escoutera 
Ce  que  por  beneoit  fera 
Rustebuef  que  Diex  beneisse. 


£t  Tamie  Tami  amot 


Budes  est,  s'a  non  Rudebues. 
Rostebues  oeuvre  rudemmit, 
Savoit  eo  sa  mdece  m«it. 


Quelquefois  il  met  cette  Eloquence  en  oeuvre  centre  la  fausse 
religion  (v.  399-410) : 


^ 
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Papelart  fet  bien  ce  qu'il  doit,  Ne  vaat  rien  papelarderie, 

Qui  si  forment  papelardoit,  Pais  qae  la  papelarde  rie. 

De  Tengin  sevent  et  de  Tart  James  ne  papelardirai, 

Li  jpocrite  papelart  Ain9ois  des  papelare  dirai 

De  la  loenge  du  pueple  ardent,  For  chose  que  papelars  die, 

For  ce  papelart  papelardent.  Ne  croirai  mes  papelardie. 

Autres  exemples,  v.  151-160,  189-194,  239-240. 

Ici  encore  M.  Warren  a  trouv^  et  cit6  des  passages  qu'on 
pourrait  mettre  en  parall^le  avec  oeux  de  Gaatier,  sartout 
chez  Chretien  de  Troyes  (of.  p.  11  ss.  de  son  second  article. 
Modem  Philology y  Avril,  1906).  Mais  comme  ils  p&lissent 
h  c6t6  de  ceux  de  Gautier !  On  pourrait  dire  que  chez 
Chr6tien  il  s'agit  simplement  d'une  id6e  spontan^e  se  pr6- 
sentant  an  po^te  en  train  de  composer.  Mais  chez  Gautier 
c'est  un  systdme  d6lib^r6ment  adopts  et  mis  h  contribution 
d^s  que  I'occasion  s'en  pr^sente. 

On  trouve  aussi  quelques  exemples,  mais  bien  rares, 
dans  les  Fabliaux ;  ainsi  dans  "  Les  trois  chanoinesses  de 
Cologne,"  par  Watriquet  Brassenel,  de  Couvin  (No.  Lxxii 
dans  Montaiglon  et  Raynaud)  : 

Je  commensal  d'amer  Tecole  Qui  Tamant  a  amer  escole. 

Un  fabliau  au  moins  repose  tout  entier  sur  des  jeux  de  mots 
de  ce  genre,  "  D'une  dame  de  Flandres  c'un  chevalier  toUi 
a  un  autre  par  force  "  (Barb,  et  Meon,  iii,  pp.  444-446). 

II  ayint  ja  en  Flandres  qu'ot  un  chevalier  tort 

Qui  amoit  une  dame,  de  ce  n'ot  il  pas  tort, 

II  la  vit  bele  et  droite,  si  n*ot  pas  le  col  tort, 

Kant  ne  la  pot  avoir  a  droit,  print  la  a  tort 

Mais  puis  fu  lor  afaire  destorbes  par  un  tort 

Qu'a  tort  11  tant  la  dame  qu'il  ot  ravie  a  tort, 

£t  puis  fu  retolue  et  menee  de  tort  en  tort .  .  .  .,  etc,  etc 

Quant  k  I'^pltre  "Au  Roy  "  de  Marot  (1618)  sur  la  rime, 
la  rimaille  et  les  rimailleurs,  elle  trahit  ^videmment  Pinflu- 
ence  des  Rh^toriqueurs.     Elle  finit  ainsi : 
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Si  les  odore  finement 

De  basme  et  de  mugu^ias, 

Dex  I  tant  donne  mugue  li  as 

Lessiez  ester  les  chanponnettes 


De  la  gloire  de  Paradis. 


Qu'aossi  est  en  mugueliee 
Con  sel  fust  en  mugue  liee. 

(CoL  128,  V.  836-840). 

Quar  ne  sont  pas  leur  chan9ons  neteflu 
(Col.  382,  V.  324-6). 

Mais  mal  partout  tant  par  a  dis. 
(Col.  383,  V.  370-1). 


M.  F61ix  Brun  cite,  en  note  de  la  page  48  de  sa  petite 
monographie  sur  Gautier  (tirte  k  cent  exemplaires,  Meulan, 
1888),  les  exemples  suivants  tir^s  de  la  Vie  de  8t€  lAocadie: 


La  sainte  vierge  Leochade 

En  souspirant  li  dist,  "O  qu'a  de 

Petit  advint  que  grant  murmure 

Sa  yille  et  sa  gent  delivra, 

Sachiez  qu'entour  11  saint  umbre  a 


Douceur,  douoe  pucele  en  toi.  ..." 

£n  grant  doistre  n*en  grant  murmure 
He !  Diex  com  cil  le  cuer  ivre  a.  .  • 
Quant  Diex  en  son  cors  s'aumbra.  •  • 


Se  Dieu  plaist,  bien  nous  foumirons    Au  moulin,  mais  a  four  n*  irons.  .  . 

La  "rime  equivoque '^  qui  devint  si  populaire  avec  les 
grands  rh^toriqueurs  a  6t6  6tudi^  souvent,  nous  n'avons  pas 
k  nous  y  attarder,  Voir  Quicherat,  TraitSy  pp.  462-465 ; 
Tobler,  Vers  ancien  et  modeme,  pp.  174-178,  de  la  Trad, 
fr.,  2«  ^. 


Concluons  rapidement.  Nous  sommes  k  une  p^riode  de 
transition.  L'oeuvre  de  Grautier  n'aura  peut-^tre  pas  6t6 
tout  h  fait  vaine.  II  a  essay6  la  po^ie  latine  en  franyais. 
Certains  6l6ments,  la  plupart  m^me,  ne  se  pr^tent  pas  k 
cette  transposition,  d'autres  comme  la  rime  devaient  rester 
tout  en  se  modifiant.  Tout  k  £iit  secondaire  du  point  de 
vuc  de  Part  dans  le  sens  abstrait  du  terme,  il  est  fort 
int^ressant  du  point  de  vue  de  Phistoire  et  de  la  formation 
de  notre  art  litt^raire. 
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On  a  condamD6  Gaatier  en  se  plaQont  trop  au  point  de 
vue  moderne  pour  le  juger,  c'est  h  dire  d'une  6poque  oH  le 
goiit  s'^tait  d6)}h  perfectionn^.  Gaston  Paris  a  6t6  un  des 
seals  indulgents  en  appuyant  sur  sa  touchante  simplicity. 
M6me  quant  h  la  forme  si  pauvre  de  sa  poesie^  il  est  permis 
d'admettre  que  les  esprits  fort  peu  blasts  du  Moyen-Age, — 
la  jouissance  des  pontes  latins  leur  6tait  inconnue— ont  dtt 
voir  dans  ces  grossi^res  manifestations  quelque  chose  de  fort 
beau.  Du  reste^  dans  la  quantity,  il  y  a  quelques  beaux 
moroeaux.  Ainsi  la  pri^re  de  Th6ophile  dont  on  a  pu 
parfois  comparer  un  passage  avec  la  pri^re  de  la  Gretchen 
de  Goethe.  On  pourrait  dire  de  Gautier  ce  que  Bousseau 
disait  des  enfants:  ^'Ce  serait  un  prodige  si^  sur  tant  de 
vaines  paroles^  le  hasard  ne  foumissoit  jamais  une  rencontre 
heureuse.'* 

Albert  Schinz. 


XVII.— DE   QUINCEY  AND  CARLYLE  IN  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  THE  GERMANS. 

What  is  the  importance  of  De  Quincey  in  comparison 
with  Carlyle  in  introducing  German  literature  and  thought 
into  England  ?  In  dealing  with  this  question  I  shall  speak 
of  the  field  of  German  writing  from  which  De  Quincey 
drew  the  material  that  he  presented  to  his  English  audience ; 
of  the  value  of  that  material ;  of  his  method  of  presenting 
it ;  and  of  his  attitude  toward  his  work. 

As  to  the  field  from  which  De  Quincey  drew,  it  was 
German  prose.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  article  on  Lessing, 
as  early  as  1826,  he  announced  a  series  of  specimen  transla- 
tions from  writers  of  German  prose.  He  says  there  that  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  English  interest  in  German  literature 
has  settled  so  exclusively  on  the  poets,  for  not  in  them  so 
much  as  in  the  prose  authors  do  the  strength  and  originality 
of  the  German  mind  appear.  The  prose  authors  have  not 
written  under  the  constraint  of  foreign  models, — a  hit  at 
Goethe, — nor  manifested  their  freedom  from  that  constraint 
by  the  affectations  of  caprice.  De  Quincey  carried  out  this 
program  of  introducing  the  prose  of  Germany  to  England 
with  a  spasmodic  faithfulness.  He  translated  from  Richter, 
from  Kant,  from  Tossing,  from  Tieck;  but  from  no  i)oet. 
This  was  natural,  for  De  Quincey's  genius  was  a  prose 
genius.  Scott  and  Coleridge,  as  poets,  translated  German 
poetry  or  poetical  dramas ;  De  Quincey  and  Carlyle  trans- 
lated prose.  Carlyle  translated  fiction — the  Wilhdm  MeisUry 
and  the  various  articles  of  his  volume  of  Gennan  Honumce; 
De  Quincey  translated  fiction  from  Tieck  and  from  other  un- 
known or  less  important  romantic  and  sentimental  novelists, 
and  he  also  translated  considerable  German  criticism  and 
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philosophy.  But  besides  translating  De  Quincey  wrote  many 
abstracts  and  digests, — a  point  I  shall  take  up  in  a  moment 
in  speaking  of  his  method.  In  these  digests,  ag&iD>  his 
material  is  of  course  prose;  he  takes  themes  from  philosophy 
and  criticism,  and  especially  from  the  pedantic  r^on  of 
German  scholarship.  His  Historieo-Criticul  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Rosicnicians  and  the  Free  Masons  (^A  Digest 

from  the  German)  is  a  case  in  point.  So,  too,  his  own  works 
which  have  a  basis  in  the  German — as  the  Flight  of  the 
Tartar  Ttnbe — are  drawn  from  prose  writers. 

These  translations  and  digests  and  other  articles  connected 
with  the  German  may  be  considered  both  in  their  literary 
value  and  in  their  philosophical  value,  as  introducing  Ger- 
man literature  and  German   thought   to   English   readers. 

'  The  translation  of  Tieck's  Love-Charm  is  perhaps  the  only 
piece  of  prose  of  strictly  literary  quality  which  De  Quincey 

-has  brought  over  from  the  German.  The  Analects  from 
Richter  can  hardly  be  considered  here,  for  they  are  too 
short,  most  of  them  only  sentences  of  especial  beauty ;  they 
convey  nothing  like  a  whole  conception  of  any  work  of 
Richter's.  The  translation  of  the  Laocoon  also  is  not 
complete.  I  exclude  likewise  the  several  romances  which 
De  Quincey  published  as  "  from  the  German,^'  for  they  are 
scarcely  of  enough  importance  for  literature  to  be  reckoned 
with.  When  we  compare,  then,  the  slight  amount  of  strictly 
first  class  literary  prose  which  he  rendered  accessible  for  the 
English  with  the  substantial  achievement  of  Carlyle  in  his 
Meister  and  the  two  volumes  of  German  Romancey  it  becomes 
evident  that  De  Quincey's  claims  as  a  translator  can  not 
stand  beside  Carlyle's.  A  basis  for  comparison  between  the 
two  men  offers  itself  also  in  the  critical  essays  on  German 
authors.  In  point  of  literary  value  Carlyle's  work  again 
must  be  preferred.  De  Quincey  wrote  his  best  criticisms 
on  Richter  and  on  Tieck,  the  latter  a  mere  note  in  extent. 
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In  these  two  articles  one  finds  him  a  sympathetic  critic^ 
getting  away  from  his  own  prejudices,  giving  a  suggestive 
conception  of  his  author  and  in  some  measure  interpreting 
him  to  the  reader.  But  in  these  articles  even,  his  criticism 
is  not  intimate  and  detailed.  The  rest  of  his  critical  papers, 
with  the  further  exception,  perhaps,  of  what  he  says  of 
Die  Hdvbery  are  unsympathetic,  without  detail,  and  utterly 
external  in  their  tone.  Over  against  these  fragmentary  and 
inadequate  articles  stands  a  body  of  criticism  by  Carlyle 
which  is  substantial,  intimate,  sympathetic;  Carlyle  has 
given  the  English  reader  an  inspiring  and  illuminating 
interpretation  of  several  German  authors  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative type.  His  essays  on  Novalis  (1829),  Richter 
(1830),  Schiller  (1831),  and  Goethe  (1832)  are  standard. 
Mr.  Rhys  says  of  them :  "  They  still  hold  their  own  as  at 
least  the  most  vigorous  and  inspiring  statement  in  English 
criticism  of  the  great  men  of  letters  whose  lives  and  writings 
they  describe.'*  Even  the  introduction  to  the  translations 
from  German  romancers  in  1827 — the  brief  notices  of  Tieck, 
Richter,  Fouqu^,  and  Hoffmann — contain  some  passages  of 
noteworthy  critical  value. 

But  if  De  Quincey's  translation  and  criticism  cannot  be 
compared  with  Carlyle's  in  literary  value,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  free  from  the  rivalry  of  Carlyle  in  a  whole 
field  of  German  work ;  viz,y  in  the  translations  and  digests 
of  a  philosophical  and  scholarly  sort.  And  yet  even  heret 
De  Quincey's  contribution  is  not  of  commanding  importance.  \ 
For,  in  the  first  place,  articles  of  scholarly  interest,  such  as 
the  Toilette  of  the  Hebrew  Tjody,  the  Philosophy  of  Herodotus, 
the  Origin  cf  the  Rosier uciana^  are  without  any  special 
significance  that  makes  it  creditable  to  have  transferred 
them  from  the  German  to  English.  There  is  nothing  vitally 
important  in  this  part  of  De  Quincey's  work ;  he  has  grati- 
fied his  own  rather  pedantic  and  antiquarian  taste,  and  at  the 
11 
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same  time  without  the  fatigue  of  an  exhaustive  investigation 
has  produced  a  readable  magazine  article.  Moreover,  while 
the  transference  of  German  philosophy  into  England  is  of 
vital  importance,  De  Quincey  did  not  accomplish  a  great 
deal  of  it  by  his  translations  and  digests.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  transcendental  philosophy  came  into 
England  :  by  what  may  be  called  the  academic  translation 
or  setting  forth  of  its  books  and  its  doctrines ;  and  secondly 
by  the  living  inculcation  of  the  philosophy  through  the 
works  of  great  English  authors.  De  Quincey  helped  the 
movement  chiefly  in  the  academic  way.  His  articles  on 
Kant  set  forth  in  the  abstract  some  of  Kant's  ideas,  ex- 
plained them,  and  (granting  De  Quincey's  claim)  cleared 
up  obscurities  in  his  expression,  which  had  puzzled  other 
students.  But  he  did  not  by  these  articles  vitalize  Kant's 
philosophy  or  make  it  effective  in  English  thought.  One 
reason  was  that  Kant's  philosophy  was  after  all  barren  for 
him ;  and  he  did  not  reach  the  constructive  side  of  it,  nor 
apparently  did  he  grasp  or  sympathize  with  the  later  con- 
structive development  of  Kantian  philosophy  into  the  ideal 
systems  of  the  ueo-Kantians.  Leslie  Stephen  says  of  him  : 
"He  had  an  acquaintance,  which  if  his  opinion  were  correct, 
was  accurate  and  profound,  with  Kant's  writings  and  had 
studied  Schelling,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  He  fancied  that  he 
could  translate  the  technicalities  of  Kant  into  plain  English; 
and  that  when  so  translated,  they  would  prove  to  have  a 
real  and  all-important  meaning.  But  as  nothing  ever  came 
of  all  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  deduce  from  his  scattered 
hints  any  estimate  of  his  powers"  (Fortnif/htly  Review,  Vol. 
XV,  old  series,  p.  324).  Leslie  Stephen  with  his  love  for 
the  eighteenth  century  and  its  philosophers  is  hurt  at  De 
Quincey's  scant  regard  for  Locke,  and  is  over  hard  on 
De  Quincey  in  this  article.  In  his  later  \new  of  him  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  article  he   speaks  more 
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sympathetically.  And  yet  he  has  come  pretty  close  to  the  ' 
fact  when  he  says  that  "nothing  ever  came  of  all  this." 
Certainly  little  has  appeared  in  De  Quincey's  works  to  show 
for  all  the  years  of  his  devotion  to  German  metaphysics ; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  reason  is  that  he  failed  to  probe  far 
enough  to  find  in  Kant  that  positively  constructive  element  y 
which  his  nature  demanded. 

Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  did  not  translate 
anything,  transfused  the  new  philosophy  into  the  substance 
of  his  Scuior  Resartus,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  presented 
significant  ideas  from  that  philosophy  throughout  his  works. 
For  really  putting  German  philosophy  to  work  in  England 
as  a  living  factor  in  English  thought,  Carlyle  must  be  given 
far  greater  honor  than  De  Quincey. 

De  Quincey's  method  in  his  studies  from  the  German  is 
worth  some  few  words*  There  is  not  very  much  evidence 
for  the  impression,  but  one  certainly  does  get  the  impression 
that  most  of  De  Quincey's  critical  articles  were  composed 
on  the  spur  of  necessity  after  a  long  but  torpid  and  profitless 
gazing  at  the  work  in  hand.  One  feels  that  he  has  spent 
hours  over  his  problem  in  a  sort  of  nervous  and  impotent 
reverie ;  and  at  the  last  moment  written  what  he  could, — as 
in  the  case  of  the  proofs  of  Goethe,  where  the  time  had 
slipped  away  without  his  having  been  able  to  look  at  them 
with  "any  use  or  profit."  He  was  fitted  rather  to  study 
and  dream  over  his  book,  to  lose  himself  in  it,  and  spin 
fine  webs  out  of  it  that  ran  into  such  intricacy  that  he  must 
let  the  whole  tangle  go  and  begin  afresh.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  student  without  a  thought  or  a  desire  of  any 
written  self-expression ;  his  opium  habit  no  doubt  confirmed 
him  in  his  dreamy  web-spinning  nature  and  inhibited  him 
from  continued  and  concentrated  effort  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  his  problem,  so  that  he  could  present  it  as  a  whole. 
Hence  much  of  his  work  is  fragmentary.    Again,  he  fre- 
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quently  writes  without  his  aathorities  at  hand^  and  quotes 
inaccurately  or  roughly  from  books  he  has  not  read  for 
years.  In  this  way  he  quotes  from  Kant  in  an  important 
connection,  stating  that  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
read  the  passage ;  or  he  will  make  use  of  a  half  quotation 
from  some  classical  author ;  and  in  one  instance  he  explains 
that  he  is  quoting  from  a  book  which  he  had  never  seen  but 
once  years  lx»fore,  and  then  only  for  a  day.  This  indicates 
either  mere  bravado,  or  composition  on  short  time  and  under 
difficulties. 

Some  of  De  Quincey's  magazine  writing  came  very  near 
being  hack  work  ;  for  while  he  was  free  to  choose  his  themes 
he  was  constantly  driven  to  write  whatever  he  could  squeeze 
out  that  would  pass  muster  and  bring  in  a  little  money.  It 
is  pitiful  work  by  a  man  in  pitiftil  straits,  a  man  with  a 
painstaking  and  artistic  nicety  unable  to  produce  anything 
save  a  fragment.  Carlyle  writes  of  him  to  his  brother 
(November  29,  1827):  "Poor  little  fellow!  It  might 
soften  a  very  hard  heart  to  see  him  so  courteous,  yet  so 
weak  and  poor ;  retiring  Iiome  with  his  two  children  to  a 
miserable  lodging  house,  and  writing  all  day  for  the  king  of 
donkeys,  the  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Post  I  lent  him 
Jean  Paul's  autobiography,  which  I  got  lately  from  Ham- 
burg, and  advised  him  to  translate  it  for  Blackwood,  that  so 
he  might  raise  a  few  poimds  and  fence  off  the  Genius  of 
Hunger  yet  a  little  while.  Pcwr  little  De  Quincey.  He  is 
an  innocent  man,  and,  jis  you  said,  extremely  washable  aimy." 

As  for  the  method  of  De  Quincy's  translations  and  digests, 
he  is  quite  frank  usually  in  acknowledging  his  sources.  His 
Phihmophi/  of  Herodotus  is  an  article  based  on  some  investi- 
gations by  a  German  named  Hermann  Bohrik  on  the  Gtogra- 
phy  of  Herodotus,  This  is  the  way  De  Quincey  makes  his 
acknowleilgements :  "  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  bring 
for\\'ard  two  or  three  important  suggestions  of  others  not  yet 
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popularly  known — shaping  and  pointing,  if  possible,  their 
application,  brightening  their  justice,  or  strengthening  their 
outlines.  And  with  these  we  propose  to  intermingle  one  or 
two  suggestions,  more  exclusively  our  own."  This  shows  De 
Quincey,  the  magazine  writer,  making  himself  an  outpost 
reader  for  the  general  public,  bringing  in  a  report  of  new 
things  of  interest,  and  by  his  brilliant  style  making  scholarly 
or  dull  treatises  into  readable  magazine  articles.  He  writes 
an  exegetical  comment  on  Herodotus's  notion  of  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  which  is  decidedly  interesting,  yet  which  for 
its  substance  might  appear  in  one  of  the  modern  journals  of 
ancient  philology.  In  the  work  on  the  Rosicrucians  and 
Free  Masons  he  states  that  he  has  made  an  abstract  of, 
rearranged,  and  improved  the  German  work  of  Prof.  J.  G. 
Buhle  (Gottingen,  1804).  Similarly  in  the  paper  on  the 
Last  Days  of  Kanty  De  Quincey  follows  the  biographies  of 
Kant  by  Wasianski,  and  by  Jachmann,  Kink,  Borowski,  and 
others.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  in  the  critical  papers 
De  Quincey  frequently  quotes  at  some  length  from  German 
critics.  For  example,  he  quotes  Frau  Herder  and  Richter 
OD  Herder  for  something  more  than  half  of  the  short  article. 
He  also  quotes  Schlegel  on  Lessing.  Finally  De  Quincey 
has  a  way  of  using  his  general  ideas  on  Germany  gnd  the 
Germans  in  contrast  with  France,  and  with  England.  Fre- 
quently in  his  essays  not  dealing  with  a  subject  which  is 
especially  German,  as  in  the  Essay  on  Style,  or  in  the  Letter 
to  a  Young  Man  whose  Education  has  been  Neglected,  he 
will  contrast  German  and  French  style,  German  and  French 
manners,  or  the  social  life  and  conversational  habits, — all 
this  a  good  deal  after  the  model  of  Madame  De  Stael. 

De  Quincey,  then,  falls  far  below  Carlyle  as  a  champion 
of  Teutonism,  both  in  the  literary  and  the  philosophic  value 
of  his  contribution,  both  in  his  direct  translation  from  the 
German  and  in  the  indirect  bringing  over  of  German  ideas 
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and  moods.  His  method  of  dealing  with  his  work  lacks 
consistency  and  energy  of  endeavor  ;  he  works  at  his  German 
mine^  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  early  editorial  in  the 
Westmoreland  Gazette^  in  a  desultory,  hand-to-mouth  fashion, 
without  definite  plan.  Carlyle  struck  for  the  richest  lodes, 
and  worked  them  thoroughly  and  energetically.  He  thus 
permanently  enriched  English  life  and  thought  with  the 
best  that  could  be  brought  over  from  the  German  mine ;  De 
Quincey  fetched  some  nuggets,  and  more  quartz  of  little 
value,  and  here  and  there  he  carefully  lugged  home  copper 
pyrites. 

A  suggestive  comparison  may  be  made,  finally,  between 
De  Quincey  and  Carlyle  as  regards  the  attitude  which  each 
took  toward  his  work.  De  Quincey  enjoyed  German  litera- 
ture for  himself;  Carlyle  felt  that  England  ought  to  know 
about  it.  When  De  Quincey  was  driven  to  writing  he  used 
the  knowledge  of  German  that  he  had  as  a  resource  for 
helping  him  toward  many  a  magazine  article;  but  his 
attitude  in  this  writing  is  far  diflFerent  from  the  frank 
sincerity  of  Carlyle.  He  is  constantly  implying  that  he  is 
a  master  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  a  degree 
in  which  few  others  in  England  are ;  and  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  German  must  remain  a  closed  book,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  himself  opens  it  and  explains  random  pages  and 
here  and  there  a  foot-note.  This  is  perhaps  exaggerated, 
but  it  suggests  the  attitude  toward  which  he  inclines. 
Masson  somewhere  speaks  of  De  Quincey's  attitude  in  one 
of  his  articles  on  Greek  literature :  he  says  that  he  has  gone 
into  the  temple  of  Greek  literature,  explored  its  mysteries, 
and  after  coming  out  and  locking  the  door  behind  him,  has 
stood  on  the  steps  and  told  the  people  that  it  is  very  fine 
inside,  but  it  will  do  them  no  good  because  he  alone  has  the 
key.     There  is  just  a  tinge  of  this  in  De  Quinoey's  attitude 
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toward  bis  English  public  eagerly  listeniDg  for  words  about 
the  great  German  literature.  It  is  very  different  with 
Carlyle.  In  his  prefisw«  to  his  volumes  of  German  Romance 
(1827)^  discouraged  about  most  of  his  translations  except 
that  from  Richter^  he  nevertheless  says:  "On  the  whole, 
as  the  light  of  a  very  small  taper  may  be  useful  in  total 
darkness,  I  have  sometimes  hoped  that  this  little  enterprise 
might  assist,  in  its  degree,  to  forward  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Germans  and  their  literature ;  a  literature  and  a  people 
both  well  worthy  of  our  study."  And  a  little  later  he 
ridicules  one  who  claims  much  virtue  for  having  mastered 
the  German  language :  "  The  difficulties  of  German  are 
little  more  than  a  bugbear, — three  months  of  moderate  dili- 
gence will  carry  a  man  over  its  prime  obstacles,  and  the 
rest  is  play  rather  than  labor."  He  concludes:  '*To  judge 
from  the  signs  of  the  times,  this  general  diffusion  of  German 
among  us  seems  a  consummation  not  far  distant.  As  an 
individual,  I  cannot  but  anticipate  from  it  some  little  evil 
and  much  good ;  .  .  .  thirty  millions  of  men,  speaking  in  the 
same  old  Saxon  tongue,  and  thinking  in  the  same  old  Saxon 
spirit  \vith  ourselves,  may  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
brotherhood  which  they  have  long  deserved,  and  which  it 
is  we  chiefly  that  suffer  by  withholding."  This  is  a  frank 
and  earnest  avowal  of  Carlyle's  feeling  that  German  literature 
could  do  much  for  the  English,  and  his  modest  hope  that 
his  own  work  might  help  bring  about  a  better  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  it.  Carlyle  realized  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  literary  cosmopolitanism  &r  more  deeply  than  De 
Quincey  ever  did. 

Most  of  De  Quincey's  works  connected  with  the  German 
sprang  from  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Some  few  bear 
the  glowing  mark  of  imagination,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
show  what  has  been  called  the  wire-drawing  character  of  bis 
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intellect.  They  represent  the  &g-end  of  his  genius;  the 
warmth  and  charm  of  the  great  prose  articles  in  which  he 
wrote  from  deep  personal  feeling  are  lacking  here.  His 
mind  is  working  unsympathetically  and  crabbedly,  because 
under  nagging  compulsion.  In  his  impassioned  prose  he  is 
to  be  wondered  at;  but  here  he  is  more  to  be  pitied,  as 
Carlyle  pitied  him. 

Walter  Y.  Durand. 


XVni.— THE  CHARACTER  OF  CRISEYDE. 

The  mam  view  which  I  shall  here  present  was  formulated 
about  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  in 
New  Haven,  when  Professor  Price,  of  Columbia  University, 
read  his  paper  before  the  Association  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
In  that  year,  1895-6,  I  was  giving  an  undergraduate  course 
in  Chaucer,  and  found,  on  coming  to  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
that  a  majority  of  the  men  in  the  course  felt  that  a  great 
change  for  the  worse  had  come  over  Criseyde's  character 
after  her  departure  for  Troy.  This  led  me  to  look  with 
more  care  into  the  poem,  both  to  see  how  far  there  might  be  a 
basis  for  such  a  view,  and  to  discover  items  of  evidence  tending 
to  modify  this  impression.  The  opinion  which  I  then  came  to 
entertain  was  communicated  to  my  graduate  seminary  in  Chau- 
cer in  the  academic  year  1899-1900,^  and  in  various  other 
years.  In  the  present  paper,  this  view  is  supported  by 
some  additional  considerations. 

Of  the  modern  commentators  on  the  story.  Ten  Brink 
is  certainly  not  among  the  least.  His  view  is  (Hist. 
Eng.  Lit.  2.  1.  92,  Eng.  trans.):  "The  English  Cri- 
scyde  is  more  innocent,  less  experienced,  less  sensual,  more 
modest,  than  her  Italian  prototype.  What  a  multitude 
of  agencies  were  needed  to  inflame  her  love  for  Troilus; 
what  a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  what  a  display  of 
trickery  and  intrigue,  to  bring  her  at  last  to  his  arms  !  We 
see  the  threads  of  the  web  in  which  she  is  entangled  drawing 
ever  closer  around  her;  her  fall  appears  to  us  excusable, 
indeed  unavoidable.  And  if  afterwards,  after  the  separation, 
she  does  not  resist  the  temptation  of  Diomede,  how  is  she 

^See  the  reference  to  this  in  Dr.  Bobert  K.  Boot's  Poetry  of  Chaucer 
(1906),  p.  115,  note. 
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aocountable,  if  her  mind  is  less  true  and  deep  than  that  of 
Troiliis  ?  how  is  she  accountable^  when  that  first  fall  robbed 
her  of  her  moral  stay?  .  .  .  She  only  gives  her  heart  to 
Diomede  when  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  wounds  he 
had  received  from  Troilus ;  and  her  infidelity  is  immediately 
followed  by  repentance.  .  .  .  The  more  innocent  Criseyde  is, 
the  more  inexperienced  and  helpless  Troilus  is,  the  greater 
grows  the  role  of  him  who  brings  them  together.  .  .  .  He 
is  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  great  experience  of  life,  uncle 
to  Criseyde — not,  as  in  Boccaccio,  her  cousin." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  (Chaucer^  p.  92),  calls  Criseyde  "not 
ignoble  even  in  the  season  of  her  weakness."  Courthope 
{Hist  Eng.  Poet.  1.  264)  says  :  "It  is  not  till  the  fourth  book 
that  the  deterioration  of  Cressida's  nature  reveals  itself 
incidentally  in  the  facility  with  which  she  listens,  without 
displeasure  though  without  response,  to  the  artful  love-mak- 
ing of  Diomede."  In  1893  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  in  his  primer 
on  Chaucer  (p.  95),  says :  "  Only  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Filostrato  reveals  by  how  much  Chaucer  has  ennobled  the 
characters  both  of  hero  and  heroine.  In  his  hands  .  .  . 
Cressida  [becomes]  the  sweetest,  most  piteous  of  unfaithful 
women."  And  in  1901,  in  the  Chambers  Cydopcedia  of 
English  Literature  (1.  69),  the  same  writer  says:  "In  the 
end,  as  we  all  know,  Criseyde  failed  to  fight  against  the 
stress  of  circumstance,  and  was  faithless."  Furnivall,  treating 
of  Shakespeare's  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  the  Leopold  ShaJc^ 
spere  (p.  Ixxx),  thus  cries  out  against  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
great  dramatist :  "  To  have  the  beautiful  Cressida,  hesitating, 
palpitating  like  the  nightingale  before  her  sin,  driven  by  force 
of  hard  circumstances  which  she  could  not  control  into 
unfaithfulness  to  her  love,  to  have  this  Cressid,  whom 
Chaucer  spared  for  very  ruth,  set  before  us  as  a  mere  shame- 
less wanton,  making  eyes  at  all  the  men  she  sees,  and  showing 
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her  looseness  in  the  movement  of  every  limb^  is  a  terrible 
blow/' 

What  shall  we  say  to  a  Criseyde  suggested  not  only  as 
an  object  for  our  pity,  but,  at  least  so  far  as  the  first  half  of 
her  story  is  concerned,  almost  for  our  approval  and  affection? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  say  that  this  conception  is 
not  warranted  by  antiquity.  Criseyde's  ancient  prototype, 
whether  we  call  her  Briseis  or  Chryseis — and,  according  to 
Ovid  {Rem.  Am.  476),  it  is  only  the  difference  of  a  syllable 
— yielded  and  clave  to  the  stronger,  and  could  be  transferred 
with  much  ease  from  one  fighter  to  another.  The  scorn  of  a 
lawful  wife  for  such  temporary  partners  is  fiercely  proclaimed 
by  Clytiemnestra  over  the  dead  body  of  Agamemnon 
(.Eschylus,  Agam.  1438-43): 

There  lies  he,  one  who  foully  wronged  his  wife, 

The  darling  of  the  Chryseids  at  Tro'ia  ; 

And  there  [pointing  to  Cassandra]  this  captive  slave,  this  auguress, 

His  concubine,  this  seeress  trustworthy. 

Who  shared  his  bed,  and  yet  was  as  well  known 

To  the  sailors  at  their  benches !  ^ 

It  is  with  something  of  the  same  scorn  that  Chaucer,  speak- 
ing of  the  unfallen,  characterless  Emilye,*  after  Palamon 
had  been  overmatched,  remarks  (K.  T.  1823-4) : 

For  wommen,  as  to  speken  in  comune, 
They  folwen  al  the  favour  of  fortune. 

The  Pandarus  who  is  eventually  resolved  into  the  cousin 
or  uncle  of  Criseyde,  according  as  Boccaccio  or  Chaucer  tells 
the  stor}',  is  already  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad  a  truoe- 
breaker.     When  he  is  about  to  shoot  the  arrow  which  makes 

» Cf.  Ovid,  A.  A.  2.  711  £f. 

^Another  reflection,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  Boccaccio's  notorious 
Maria  ;  see  the  Dedication  to  the  Teaeidey  and  Crescini,  Omiribvito  agli  Studi 
sul  Boccaccio^  p.  211. 
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him  a  peijured  man,  Homer  thus  characterixes  him:  ^So 
spake  Athene,  and  persuaded  his  fool's  heart/'  And  of  hiip 
we  are  told  by  the  Pseudo-Dietys  (2.  41) :  "  He  finally  paid 
the  penalty  of  an  accursed  mode  of  fighting." 

Calchas,  who  becomes  in  Benolt  de  Sainte  More  the 
father  of  Criseyde,  is  in  Homer  and  Virgil  a  Greek  priest. 
It  is  the  Pseudo-Dares  (15)  that  first  tells  how,  when 
Achilles  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  Calchas  also 
arrived,  having  been  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Phrygians.  The 
oracle  commanded  that,  when  the  Greeks  sliould  set  sail^  he 
should  persuade  them  not  to  return  till  Troy  was  captured. 
Hereupon  he  and  Achilles  become  friends,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  Athens  together.  On  Achilles'  report  of  the  occur- 
rence, the  Greeks  receive  Calchas  among  their  number. 

He  who  first  associated  Criseyde,  Pandarus,  and  Calchas 
as  members  of  one  family,  brought  together  a  woman  who 
had  already  been  conceived  by  antiquity  as  bound  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  a  conqueror,  whoever  he  might  be ;  a  man 
who  had  brought  woe  upon  two  peoples  by  the  renewal  of 
war,  against  the  sacred  faith  of  a  treaty ;  and  a  refugee 
priest,  ready  on  the  instant  to  incline  to  the  stronger  side, 
and  more  or  less  an  object  of  suspicion  to  both  parties  to 
the  struggle.  The  fact  that  Helen  is  the  central  figure  of 
this  struggle,  and  lives  in  ease,  luxury,  and  wantonness 
while  brave  men  all  about  her  are  dying  in  her  quarrel, 
must  not  be  lost  from  sight  when  we  are  considering  the 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  this  exemplary  Trojan  family  is 
supposed  to  live. 

As  for  Benolt  de  Sainte  More,  a  few  words  will  su£5ce  to 
show  his  sentiments.  According  to  his  excellent  editor, 
M.  Joly,  Briseida  is  with  him  the  "  synonym  for  perfidy  and 
treason  "  (1.  274)  ;  she  represents  "  the  coquetry  of  love,  its 
graces,  its  diplomacy,  its  deceptions  "  (ib.) ;  the  motto  of  the 
story  in   Benolt   might   well  be :    "  Frailty,  thy  name   is 
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woman  ''  (1.  285).  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  in  Benolt 
there  is  no  long  account  of  the  amour  of  Troilus  and 
Briseida.  Briseida  is  thus  described  (5.  267-9):  "Much 
was  she  loved,  and  much  did  she  love,  but  her  heart  was 
changeable ;  she  was  of  a  full  amorous  disposition."  Joly 
(1.  291)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  jwint  of 
leaving  Troy,  she  had  all  her  precious  possessions  packed, 
"and,"  says  the  poet,  "all  her  gowns  put  up;  she  clothed 
and  decked  her  person  with  the  richest  garments  she  had  " 
(13303-6),  and  these  the  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe, 
in  terms  which  might  well  set  any  feminine  heart  a-flutter. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  morning  after  the  night  spent 
in  tears  and  moans  with  Troilus.  Could  anything  more 
clearly  paint  the  character  of  the  woman  ?  However,  says 
the  poet  (13469-71),  "the  damsel  thinks  she  will  die  when 
obliged  to  part  from  him  whom  she  so  loves  and  holds 
dear;"  but  he  has  already  assured  us  (13404 ff.)  that  she 
^vill  be  calmed  in  time,  and  will  soon  forget.  "If  now 
she  has  sorrow,  then  she  will  have  joy.  Her  love  will 
soon  turn  to  one  whom  she  has  never  seen."  To  which,  in 
the  extremity  of  his  indignation,  the  j>oet  adds  (13415  if.)  : 
"  Grief  does  not  last  long  with  a  woman ;  she  weeps  with 
one  eye,  and  laughs  with  the  other.  They  soon  change  their 
fancy ;  and  the  wisest  of  them  is  enough  of  a  fool.  When 
slie  has  loved  any  one  for  seven  years,  she  will  forget  him 
in  a  day."  When  Briseida  bestows  her  affections  upon 
Diomede,  she  is  quite  aware,  says  Joly  (1.  293),  that  he 
is  the  particular  enemy  of  Troilus.  On  the  way  to  the 
Greek  camp,  he  opens  conversation  by  assuring  her  that 
she  is  the  first  he  ever  loved  (13527 ff.;  cf.  T.  and  C, 
5.  1555  ff.).  "By  the  fourth  evening,"  says  Benott,  "she 
no  longer  had  heart  or  desire  to  return  to  the  city"  (13823-5). 
"  She  was  of  such  great  knowledge,"  we  are  assured,  "  that 
she  perceived  and  well  knew  that  Diomede  loved  her  beyond 
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evervthiog,  and  so  she  was  three  times  as  severe  towards 
him ''  (1 4964-7 ) ;  to  which  Benoit  amiably  subjoins :  ^^  Ladies 
are  always  like  this."  ''The  poet  continues,"  says  Joly 
(1.  295),  ''to  paint  with  piquant  strokes  the  adroitness  of 
feminine  coquetry,  its  calculated  severities,  the  humiliation 
of  Dioniede,  and  his  prayers."  Meanwhile  Troilus  has  a 
kind  of  revenge.  WTien,  after  some  days,  he  encounters 
and  wounds  Diomede,  he  thus  taunts  the  latter  (20085—8) : 
"She  will  entertain  many  before  the  si^e  is  over;  watch 
her  carefuUv,  if  vou  do  not  wish  to  share  her  with  others." 
As  for  Calchas,  now  become  her  fisither,  Benoit  remarks  that 
"  the  Trojans  hated  Calchas,  and  said  that  he  was  viler  than 
a  dog."  Pandanis  does  not  yet  appear  in  his  fisimiliar  role. 
It  is  well  known  that  Boccaccio^s  poem,  the  Fihstrato,  is 
the  basis  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  CriAtyde.  Xow  the  JF7/o- 
stratOf  as  Boccaccio's  own  preface  shows,  was  written  to 
image  forth  the  relations  between  himself  and  Maria,  natural 
daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples.  The  story  of  Boccac- 
cio's passion  for  this  young  married  woman — moving  among 
the  nobilitv  of  that  dissolute  court  ^  which  was  soon  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  infamous  queen  Joanna — ^possessed  of 
great  beauty  and  gentle  breeding,  but  of  lax  principles,  is 
told,  or  sketched,  or  suggested,  in  no  fewer  than  eight  of  his 
works,  counting  the  Canzoniere  as  one,  and  in  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  pa^sages.•  It  began  with  him  on  Holy  Saturday, 
March  30,  1336,  according  to  what  seem  the  most  trust- 
worthy calculations,  was  crowned  with  mutual  pleasure  a  few 
months  later,  and  was  interrupted  by  her  faithlessness  not 
later  than  alx>ut  two  years  after  it  began.  The  story  of  this 
liaison  having  been  so  often  repeated  by  Boccaccio  in  slightly 
different  forms,  and  with   a  variety  of  assumed    names,  it 

*  See  Symonds,  Ital,  LiL  1.  121 ;  cL  1.  113,  122. 

'  According  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Wilkins. 
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would  seem  as  though  the  attentive  reader,  and  especially  the 
minute  student,  might  be  justified  in  forming  an  opinion 
about  the  character  of  the  heroine.  That  she  had  beauty, 
wit,  fine  manners,  grace,  charm — upon  this  all  are  agreed ; 
as  to  the  essence  of  her  nature  there  has  been  less  outspoken- 
ness, but  on  this  point  also  two  of  the  most  competent  of  recent 
investigators  are  at  one.  Speaking  of  her  infidelity  to 
Boccaccio — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  yielding  to 
him  was  disloyalty  to  an  amiable  and  indulgent  husband — 
Crescini  says  {op,  cit,  p.  63) :  "  But  the  lady  did  not  keep 
faith  with  him  ;  she  left  him,  to  love  another.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  love  which  united  Maria  to  Boccaccio  was 
a  mere  flash  of  caprice.  This  passionate  and  sensual  woman  " 
— mark  the  words — "gave  herself  to  him  for  a  time,  but 
when  her  desires  had  been  satisfied  she  passed  on  to  other 
amours."  *  A  more  recent  investigator — who  in  fact  pub- 
lished his  researches  only  last  year — is  Delia  Torre.  His 
decision  is  (La  Giovinezzci  di  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  p.  190): 
"  Lasciviousness  constituted  the  basis  of  Maria's  tempera- 
ment," and  he  adduces  as  proof  her  inconstancy,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  passed  from  one  amour  to  another.  He 
continues  :  "  See  how,  in  the  Fiamineitay  Maria  excuses  her- 
self to  her  own  conscience  for  having  betrayed  the  husband 
who  so  fondly  loved  her  by  giving  herself  to  Panfilo  [i.  e. 
Boccaccio] .  She  says  in  so  many  words :  '  Things  which 
are  freely  possessed  are  usually  considered  worthless,  though 
they  are  really  precious ;  and  such  as  can  not  easily  be  had, 

*In  the  Filocolo  (Bk.  4 :  8.  79  Mou.),  the  queen,  another  incarnation  of 
Maria,  says:  ''Rimanga  adunque  simile  scellerato  ardire  nelle  pari  di 
Semimmis  e  di  Cleopatra,  le  quali  non  amano,  ma  cercano  di  quietare  il 
loro  libidinoso  volere,  il  quale  quietato,  non  pill  avanti  d'alcuno  pid  che 
d'un  altro  non  si  ricordano.'*  See  Maria's  picture  of  her  own  heartlessness 
and  blasphemous  arrogance  in  Filocolo,  Bk.  5 :  8.  260  II.  Mou.  (cf.  Delhi 
Torre,  p.  191).     With  this  compare  T.  and  C,  4.  1406  ff. 
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though  in  fact  worthless,  are  r^arded  as  most  precious/  "  * 
Delia  Torre  contributes  another  quotation  from  the  Fiam- 
metta  to  the  same  eifect  (Fiam.y  p.  84).  Later  (p.  191),  he 
speaks  of  the  beautiful  voluptuary,  who,  in  the  consciousness 
of  her  omnipotent  beauty,  became  even  cruel. 

Were  there  time,  I  might  quote  from  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Prologue  (205-210)  a  sentiment  uttered  by  that  worthy 
woman,  which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  one  cited 
above  from  the  mouth  of  Fiam  metta.  In  fact,  the  sentiments 
of  both  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  long  discourse  of 
the  duenna  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  (cf.  14098  ff.,  14208  ff.) 
or  from  its  principal  source,  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^  (cf.  3. 
583—6),  a  book  with  which  we  may  assume  that  Maria, 
under  her  name  of  Fiammetta,  was  acquainted,  since  she 
seems  distinctly  to  allude  {Fiam.,  p.  54)  to  the  Remedies  of 
Love  (139-168).  The  same  principles  recur  in  the  Filostrato 
(2.  73-4),  and  are  condensed  from  there  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde{2.  770  ff.). 

The  profession  of  Pandaro  was  not  unknown  to  antiquity, 
but  in  the  Filostrato  it  is  dignified  by  his  kinship  with  the 
heroine  and  his  friendship  with  the  hero.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  he  might  be  one  of  the  rascally  slaves  of  Roman 
comedy,  a  Davus  or  a  Syrus,  the  prototype  of  such  intrigu- 
ing valets  as  Moli^re's  Scapin  or  Mascarille.  An  even 
closer  parallel  might  be  afforded  by  the  nurse  as  a  dramatic 
personage,  such    a   one,  for  example,   as  we   have  in    the 

^  Fiam,,  p.  139. 

'From  one  point  of  view,  the  FUoslrcUo,  and  Troilus  and  Cri»cyde  as 
well,  might  be  regarded  as  a  lengthy  series  of  illustrations  of  the  less 
savory  parts  of  the  Roman  de  la  JRosCj  and  of  certain  portions  of  the  Art 
of  Love  (especially  Bk.  3).  Crescini  has  shown  how  the  Fiammetta  may 
be  regarded  as  modeled  on  Ovid's  Heroidea  (pp.  156  ff.)  I  may  perhaps 
mention  in  {)assing  that  Maria's  unfaithfulness  to  Boccaccio  is  affirmed  or 
clearly  implied  in  at  least  six  passages  of  his  works,  and  is  referred  to  in 
still  others. 
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HippolytiLs  of  Euripides.  And  here  it  is  worth  noting  that 
in  two  of  the  autobiographical  love-passages  of  Boccaccio's 
works,  the  nurse  appears — once  in  the  Fiamviettaj  where 
she  first  endeavors  to  dissuade  her  mistress  from  her  folly, 
though  afterwards  she  acquiesces  in  it  {Fiam.y  pp.  16  ff.,  31) ; 
and  once  in  the  FUocolo  (see  the  next  note),  where  Glorizia, 
the  foster-mother  as  well  as  nurse  of  the  heroine — again 
Maria  under  an  assumed  name— discharges  a  function 
similar  to  that  in  which  Fandare  delights  in  the  Third  Book 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde}  Crescini  has  pointed  out  resem- 
blances between  the  speeches  of  the  nurse  in  the  Fiammetta 
and  those  of  the  nurse  in  the  Hippolytua  of  Seneca.  It  may 
well  be,  then,  that  Pandarus,  in  the  capacity  of  bower-thane, 
is  the  masculine  counterpart  of  the  bower-woman  of  the 
FUocolo,  the  companion  and  foster-mother  of  the  heroine. 
Glorizia  is  a  more  active  agent  than  the  nurse  of  the 
Fiammetta,  the  portrayal  of  the  latter  owing  much,  as 
mentioned  above,  to  the  Hippolytus  of  Seneca,  as  that  is 
derived  from  the  lEppolytus  of  Euripides. 

Passing  for  the  moment  over  Chaucer,  we  may  remind 
ourselves  what  estimate  Shakespeare  formed  of  the  character 
of  Cressida.  His  keen  eye,  whose  penetrative  insistence  no 
disguises  or  subterfuges  could  baffle,  discerned  in  Chaucer's 

*When  Filocolo  (Florio)  is  drawn  up  by  the  window  in  a  basket  of 
flowers,  Glorizia  receives  him,  hides  him  in  a  room  adjoining  that  which 
is  to  be  occupied  during  the  day  by  Biancofiore  and  her  attendants,  and  at 
night  ensconces  him  behind  the  curtains  of  Biancofiore' s  bed.  Meanwhile, 
the  nurse  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  holding  conversations  with  each 
about  the  other,  Biancofiore  having  no  suspicion  that  he  is  near.  Finally, 
lite  at  night,  Filocolo  discovers  himself  to  Biancofiore,  Glorizia  being 
meanwhile  asleep  in  an  adjacent  room  {Filocoloj  Bk.  5  :  8.  166-182  Moa.  ; 
cf.  7.  71,  118).  See  Delia  Torre,  pp.  270  £f.  ;  Creecini,  pp.  80  £f.  ;  and 
cf.  AmeiOf  p.  156.  Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  article  of  Mr.  Karl  Young,  in  Modem  Philology  for  July,  1906 
(4.  169-177),  entitled  Chaucer's  Use  of  Boceaceu^ s  ^Filocolo.* 

12 
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heroine  the  nature  which  is  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Boccac- 
cio.   Already  in  the  First  Act  (1.  2.  310  if.),  Cressida  says  : 

But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  gloss  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be  ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.  .  .  . 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is. 

The  shrewd  maxims  which  she  utters  on  this  occasion  might 
have  come  straight  from  the  Art  of  Love, 
In  the  Third  Act  (3.  2.  125  ff.),  she  says : 

Hard  to  seem  won,  bat  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — pardon  me, 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 


But,  though  I  loved  you  well,  I  wooed  you  not, 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wished  myself  a  man. 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first  ^ 

A  little  later  she  says  (3.  2.  160  ff.)  : 

Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  than  love. 

But  it  is  Ulysses,  the  wise,  the  much-experienced,  who 
sums  her  up  for  Shakespeare  (4.  5.  55-7) : 

There*  s  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip — 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks,  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

And  the  continuation  of  the  speech  is  even  more  explicit. 

We  at  length  come  to  Chaucer's  poem.  Here  we  may 
first  consider  Criseyde  as  a  daughter.  Calchas,  we  remember, 
learning  from  the  gods  that  Troy  was  to  be  destroyed,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Greeks,  and  thus  earned  the  name  of  traitor 
(1.  87).     That  the  Greeks  did  not  fully  trust  him  we  see 

» a.  FUocoU),  Bk.  4 :  8.  78-9. 
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from  a  remark  of  Diomede's  (5.  897-9).     Troilus  says  of 
him  (4.  1459): 

Your  fader  is  in  sleighte  as  Arg:us  yed.^ 

When  Calchas  knew  that  there  was  to  be  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  he  went  before  the  Greeks  (4.  68), 

And  with  a  chaunged  face  hem  bad  a  bone. 

He  alleges  his  services,  and  begs  the  redemption  of  Criseyde : 

Telling  his  tale  alwey,  this  olde  greye. 
Humble  in  speche,  and  in  his  lokinge  eke, 
The  salte  teres  from  his  eyen  tweye 
Ful  faste  ronnen  doun  by  eyther  cheke.' 

This  is  the  Criseyde  whom  the  people  had  been  ready  to 
burn  at  once  upon  her  father^s  departure  (1.  90-1^),  and  who,  to 
save  herself,  had  been  fain  (1.  110  ff.)  to  fall  upon  her  knees 
before  Hector,  and  there 

With  pitous  voys,  and  tendrely  wepinge, 
His  mercy  bad,  hirselven  excusinge, 

and,  as  Boccaccio  adds  (1.  12.  7),  accusing  her  father.  But 
the  people  never  forgave  him  (cf.  4.  1467-8),  nor  did  they 
forgive  her  for  being  her  father^s  daughter,  since  (4.  194-5), 
when  the  proposal  is  once  made,  they  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  her. 


'  Cf.  5.  897-9. 

*  This  facility  in  weeping,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  inherited  by  Criseyde 
(1.  Ill ;  4.  750,  814,  912;  5.  712,  725,  1046,  1052).  Perhaps  she  liked 
to  verify  Ovid's  saying  {A,  A,  3.  291-2)  : 

Quo  non  ars  penetrat  ?  discunt  lacrimare  decenter, 
Quoque  volunt  plorant  tempore,  quoque  modo. 

'  And  seyden,  he  and  al  his  kin  at  ones 

Ben  worthy  for  to  brennen,  fel  and  bones. 
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Her  father  has  effected  her  exchange,  and  Criseyde  is 
consoling  Troihis  by  devising  means  for  her  return,  when 
she  gives  utterance  to  these  filial  sentiments  (4.  1368  ff.)  : 
My  father  is  old  and  avaricious.  I  will  take  him  part  of 
his  goods,  and  tempt  him  to  send  for  the  rest ;  then  I  shall 
have  to  return  to  see  them  safely  off,  and  to  make  his  peace 
with  Priam.  I  will  so  enchant  him  with  my  words  that 
he  shall  dream  he  is  in  heaven.  All  his  divination  is  not 
worth  three  haws ;  the  gods  are  liars,*  and  so  I  shall 
persuade  him : 

Desyr  of  gold  shal  so  his  sowle  blendci 
That,  as  me  lyst,  I  shal  wel  make  an  ende.' 

Moreover,  we   are   expressly  told   that,  hearing   what   her 
£Either  had  done  to  bring  the  exchange  to  pass,  she  (4.  667-8) 

of  hir  fader  roughte, 
As  in  this  cas,  right  nought,  ne  whanne  he  dejde. 

Here  is  a  simple,  innocent  maiden  for  the  nonce ;  but  we 
know  well  that  she  was  not  a  maiden,  but  already  a  widow 
when  Calchas  fled  from  Troy,  old  enough,  though  Chaucer 
cannot  tell  her  age  (5.  826),  to  have  three  nieces,  apparently 
grown-up  girls,  as  companions  (2.  814  ff.,  1716;  3.  697), 
and  cool  of  head,  though  sufficiently  warm  of  hearts 

Her  coolness  of  head  admits  of  manifold  illustration. 
She  says  herself  (4.  1625  ff.)  that  she  is  not  so  silly  as  not 
to  be  able  to  devise  ways  of  keeping  her  tryst  with  Troilus. 
When  she  visits  the  love-sick  Troilus,  who  cannot  speak  for 
excess  of  passion  (3.  80  ff.), 

Crisejde  al  this  aspjede  wel  jnough, 
For  she  was  wys. 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  637,  note. 

'Cf.  her  reproaches  to  her  fathflr,  Roman  de  Troie  13685-739. 
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On  an  earlier  occasion^  Pandarus  makes  dire  threats  as  to 
what  will  happen  if  she  does  not  look  kindly  on  Troilus,  so 
that  she  thinks  (2.  462)  : 

It  nedeth  me  f ul  slejlj  for  to  pleye. 

After  this  first  intercession  on  the  part  of  Pandarus^  she 
passes  the  whole  situation  in  review  (of.  5.  1023-9).  She 
takes  into  account  Troilus'  prowess,  estate,  renown,  wit, 
shape,  and  high  birth  (2.  660-2) ;  she  concludes  that  it 
would  be  an  honor  to  deal  with  such  a  lord,  as  well  for  her 
estate  as  for  his  health  (2.  703-7) ;  besides,  he  is  a  king's 
son  (cf.  4.  1667),  and  might  do  her  an  injury,  if  he  were 
displeased  with  her  (2.  708  ff.).  Why  shouldn't  he  love 
her,  since  no  one  in  Troy  is  lovelier  than  she  (2.  743  ff.) ; 
why  shouldn't  she  love  him,  since  she  is  her  own  woman, 
well  at  ease,  young,  and  unencumbered  (2.  750  ff.)  ?  But  as 
for  a  husband,  oh  no  !  freedom  for  her  (2.  754  ff.,  771  ff. ; 
cf.  her  dread  of  poverty,  4.  1520-31  ;  Roman  de  Troie 
13692-5).  Yet,  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have"  (2.  807 
ff.).  Chaucer  hastens  to  explain  that  she  hasn't  fallen  in 
love  at  first  sight,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  is  merely 
inclined  to  like  Troilus  (2.  673  ff.),  now  that  Pandarus  has 
just  broached  the  matter,  and  has  been  interrupted  by  Troi- 
lus' riding  by. 

We  see  in  all  this  that  she  is  both  amorous  and  circum- 
spect. Such  she  is  at  the  beginning,  and  such  she  remains 
to  the  end.  Her  prototype,  Maria,  was  wearing  black  when 
Boccaccio  first  saw  her,  because  she  was  at  church  on 
Saturday  in  Passion  Week.  Criseyde  in  Chaucer's  poem 
has  no  such  reason,  but  then  she  is  a  widow,  and  besides 
Ovid  might  have  taught  her  {A.  A.  3.  189-190)— if  her 
own  shrewdness  had  not — that  black  was  becoming  to 
blondes  (cf.  4.  736,  816),  and  that  Briseis  was  dressed  in 
black  when  she  was  carried  off  (1.  170;  cf  1.  109,  177; 
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2.  534;  4.  778  ff.).  Moreover,  there  is  evidenoe  enough 
that  the  wearing  of  black  was  not  fatal  to  her  gayety 
(2.  1169 ;  4.  866-7).  Although,  in  the  temple,  fear  of  the 
people,  and  perhaps  her  comparatively  inferior  position, 
made  her  stand  quietly  in  the  rear,  with  no  companion 
(1. 178-180),  yet  she  was  of  "ful  assured  lokingand  manere" 
(1.  182),  with  a  rather  haughty  air  (1.  290  ff.), 

for  she  leet  falle 
Hir  look  a  Ute  aside,  in  swich  manere 
Ascaunces,  *  What,  may  I  not  stonden  here?' 

In  manner  she  is  the  society  woman  of  that  period. 
After  she  had  taken  her  leave  of  Helen  and  Deiphobus  "  fill 
thriftily,  as  she  wel  coude,''  they  praised  her  excellence,  her 
governance,^  her  wit,  and  her  manner,  so  that  it  was  a  joy 
to  hear  (3.  211  ff.).  Wc  may  be  sure  that  her  farewells  to 
members  of  the  royal  house  were  not  marked  by  any 
assumption  of  equality,  but  by  deference,  humble  cordiality, 
and  obsequious  gratitude. 

Her  wit  and  governance  never  deserted  her,  apparently. 
She  can  pretend  to  her  agonizing  lover  that  she  has  no 
idea  what  he  seeks  of  her  (3.  124-6),  and  afterwards  is 
ready  to  deal  with  Diomede  in  the  same  way  (5.  867-d); 
she  does  not  scruple  to  speak  to  Troilus  of  her  own  dis- 
simulation (5.  1613 ;  cf.  4.  1625  ff.),  and  she  is  quite 
capable  of  telling  Diomede  (5.  977-8),  that,  save  for  her 

.  dead  husband, 

other  love,  bo  helpe  me  now  Pallas, 
Ther  in  myn  herte  nis,  ne  ever  was. 

Yet  there  comes  a  time  when  even  Troilus  mistrusts  her 


^  Troilus'  good  governance,  bj  the  way,  consisted  in  dissimulation  (3. 
427-434 ;  cf.  477-483);  one  would  like  to  know  how  his  reason  bridled  his 
delight  (4.  1678),  and  precisely  what  Criseyde  understood  by  his  ''moral 
vertue,  grounded  upon  trouthe''  (4.  1672). 
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(4.  1606  ff.,  1427-8 ;  cf.  his  fear  of  her,  4.  165-8).  Her 
continual  and  apparently  chief  dread  is,  lest  her  reputation  be 
compromised ;  at  all  hazards,  she  wishes  to  save  appearances.^ 
In  this  respect,  Pandare  feels  as  she  does  (3.  265  ffl).  She 
dissembles  her  surrenders,  because  she  enjoys  prolonged 
wooiugs.^    Thus,  after  allowing  Pandare  *  to  go  through  the 

>  a.  Wife  of  Bade  B  Tale,  87-88  : 

For  be  we  never  so  yicious  withinney 

We  wol  been  holden  wyse,  and  clere  of  synne. 

Cf.  FUoc,  pp.  78-9  ;  Fiam,,  p.  67. 

«Cf.  Shakespeare,  T.  and  G,  1.  2.  312  ff. 

'  It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  Pandare  as  well  advanced  in  jears  ;  Ten 
Brink,  for  example,  calls  him  an  ''elderly  gentleman  with  great  experience 
of  life.*'  It  might  be  worth  while  to  marshal  all  the  evidence  for  and 
against  this  assertion.  I  content  myself  here  with  adducing  a  few  passages 
which  point  in  the  direction  of  relative  youth  : 

1.   In  the  Filo8tratOf  Pandaro  tells  Troilo  that  he  himself  is  in  love 

(2.13.7,8): 

Ed  io,  come  tu  sal,  contra  mia  voglia 

Amo,  nd  mi  pud  tor  nd  crescer  doglia. 

Similarly  in  T,  and  C.  1.  666-7  : 

Right  80  fare  I,  unhappily  for  me ; 

I  love  oon  best,  and  that  one  smerteth  sore. 

Again    (T.  and  C,  2.  57  ff.),  Pandare's  love  made  his  hue  green  many 

times  a  day,  and  sent  him  to  bed  in  woe,  where  he  tossed  through  the  night 
When  he  calls  on  Criseyde,  she  remarks  (2.  98),  ''your  maistresse  is  not 

here."    Shortly  afterward  (2.  111-2),  he  propoees  to  dance,  and  do  some 

observance  to  May. 
Pandare's  oath  is  (2.  234),  "  by  the  blisful  Venus  that  I  serve." 
Troilus  upbraids  Pandare  (4.  486-490);  cf.  FihsL  4.  57) : 

Why  hastow  not  don  bisily  thy  might 
To  chaungen  hir  that  doth  thee  al  thy  wo? 
Why  niltow  lete  hir  fro  thyn  herte  go  ? 
Why  niltow  love  another  lady  swete, 
That  may  thyn  herte  setten  in  quiete  ? 

a.  491-2  {FilosU  4.  58.  1,  2). 


/ 


/ 
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motions  of  seduction  and  urgency,  after  keeping  Troilus 
upon  the  rack  for  many  weary  days,  she  can  calmly  say,  at 
the  moment  of  her  abandonment  (3.  1201)  : 

Ne  hadde  I  ere  now,  my  swete  herte  dere, 
Ben  yolde,  jwis  I  were  now  not  here. 

We  saw  above  (p.  535)  that,  in  the  Roman  de  Troie,  the 
heroine  had  no  desire  after  the  fourth  evening  to  return  to 
Troy ;  Chaucer  seems  to  say  (5.  1033-4)  of  Diomede  that, 
on  the  eleventh  day  after  her  arrival. 

So  wel  he  for  himselve  spak  and  seyde 
That  alle  hir  sykes  sore  adoun  he  leyde, 

though  a  few  lines  later  he  professes  not  to  know  how  long 
it  was  before  Criseyde  forsook  Troilus  for  Diomede.  It  is 
significant  that  on  that  very  tenth  day  when  she  was  to  return 
to  Troilus,  Diomede  calls  at  Calchas'  tent,  and  she  not  only 

Welcomed  him,  and  doun  by  hir  him  sette, 

but 

2.  No  allusion  to  the  appearance  of  Pandare  suggests  that  he  is  elderly. 

3.  Neither  Criseyde  nor  Troilus  treats  him  as  elderly,  nor,  save  for  the 
use  of  the  term  '^  nece,''  does  he  treat  either  of  them  as  considerably  younger. 

4.  His  interest  and  participation  in  Troilus'  love-affairs  is  not  that  of  an 
elderly  person. 

5.  Chaucer  (1.  860),  following  Boccaccio  (2.  16.  7,  8),  makes  Pandare 

say : 

Were  it  for  my  suster,  al  thy  sorwe. 

By  my  wil,  she  sholde  al  be  thyn  tomorwe. 

And  Troilus  reciprocates  in  similar  terms  (3.  409  ff.  ;  cf.  FUoM.  3.  18). 

6.  Pandare  once  calls  Criseyde  ''suster''  (4.  848),  foUowuig  FilosL  4. 
98.  1. 

7.  Troilus  repeatedly  calls  Pandare  "  brother  "  (1.  773 ;  2. 1046 ;  4.  641  ; 
5.  414,  477  ;  and  cf.  5.  521),  and  Pandare  reciprocates  (2.  1359 ;  3.  239, 
330 ;  5.  407,  1731 ;  and  cf.  3.  252). 

But  the  younger  Pandare  is,  and  the  more  mature  Criseyde  is,  the  less 
is  she  excusable,  since  the  less  probable  is  it  that  she  is  his  dupe  (observe 
how  promptly  she  forgives  him,  2.  595). 
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after  this,  vithouten  longe  lette, 
The  apfoea  and  the  ir^ii  men  forth  hem  fette. 

The  latter  poiot  ia  significaot,  because  spices  and  wine  were 
usually  reserved  for  the  codcIusioq  of  a  banquet,  if  we  may 
trust  the  romances  (cf.  Schultz,  Das  Hofiache  Leben  zur  Zeit 
der  MiriTieinnger  1.  432-3;  Chaucer,  X.  G.  W.  1109-10; 
C  T.  F.  291-4),  and  the  relation  of  wine  to  the  amatoiy 
passion  was  sufficiently  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  Ovid, 
A.  A.  1.  526-7  ;  3.  753;  Bern.  Am.  146,  805;  Chaucer, 
C.  T.  C.  509 ;  D.  464-8).  In  fact,  if  for  the  moment  we 
may  recall  that  Criseyde  virtually  represents  Boccaccio's 
mistress  (cf.  p.  10),  and  that,  as  the  daughter  of  a  French- 
woman, she  was  very  likely  femiliar  with  the  Soman  de  la 
itoee,'  we  shall  lie  sure  that  she  was  well  informed  on  this 
point  (cf.  Fiam.,  pp.  92-3  ;  FOocolo,  Bk.  5  :  8.  259  ;R.dela 
E.  14393-4).  It  is  evident  that  Criseyde  knew  liow  to  woo 
under  the  guise  of  being  wooed.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
then,  if  she  consents  to  make  an  appointment  with  Diomede  for 
the  next  day  (5.  944,  949,  995,  1030),  and  that  on  tliat  day 
He  refce  hir  of  the  grete  of  al  hir  peTne. 

Afler  all,  it  is  Criseyde  who  has  pronounced  her  own 
doom  (5.  1058  £f.) : 

Alias,  of  me,  unto  the  worldes  ende, 
Shal  neither  been  yvritf  d  nor  jsonge 
No  good  irord,  tor  thiae  bokea  vol  me  shende. 

O,  rolled  sbal  I  been  on  manj  a  tonge  I 
Throughout  the  world  mj  belle  shal  be  rooge ; 
And  wommen  most  irol  hale  me  of  alle. 

Albert  S.  Cook. 

'  We  ma;  remember  that  Boccaccio,  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Da;  of  the 
Dreameron,  gives  Fiammetta  eyes  "  cbe  patevau  d'un  falcon  pellegrino" 
(cf.  T.  and  a  3.  I7S4,  and  that  Idleness,  R.  de  la  R.  6S3  (OiBacer, 
R.  R.  546), 

Lea  jex  ot  plus  vaire  c'une  taucona. 
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XIX.— FOUR  OBSCURE  ALLUSIONS  IN  HERDER 

Concerning  Homer,  Lessing  makes  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Laokoon  the  rash  generalization/  "  Unsichtbar  seyn,  ist 
der  natiirliche  Zustand  seiner  Gotter."  Herder,  in  chapter 
XIII  of  his  Erstes  kritisches  Waldchen,^  has  an  easy  task  to 
disprove  this  proposition  ;  but  he  cites  in  support  of  his 
case  some  witnesses  of  exceedingly  doubtful  credibility. 
The  story  of  Pallas  and  Tiresias,  which  he  tells  after 
Callimachus,^  is  good  evidence  that  gods  can  be  surprised 
by  mortals.  Having  given,  however,  only  the  vague  refer- 
ence, "Callim.  hymn,  in  Pallad.  Dianam  &c.,"  Herder 
goes  on  to  say  : — "  Wie  der  Pallas  :  so  gieng  es  auch  der 
badenden  keuschen  Diana.  Kalydon  sah  sie,  ebenfalls 
wider  seiueu  und  der  Gottin  Willen,  und  ward  zu  Steine. 
So  gieng  es  selbst  dem  Jupiter,  da  er  in  seinem  liebsten 
Vergniigen  einmal  seine  Wolke  vergessen  hatte.  Er  ward, 
da  er  bei  der  Rhea  schlief,  von  Haliakmon,  wider  Willen 
seiner,  und  seiner  geliebten  Beischlaferin,  und  seines  Uber- 
raschers,  in  seiner  Schaferstunde  gestort — wie  das?  wenn 
'  unsichtbar  seyn,  der  natiirliche  Zustand  der  Gotter  ware.' 
— Ich  will  solche  gestorte  Schaferstunden  der  Gotter  und 
GK)ttinnen  nicht  aufzalen.  Meine  Muse  ist  diesmal  nicht  so, 
wie  die  Schwester  des  Amors,  die 

....  wie  die  Madchen  alle  thun, 
Verliebte  gem  beschleichet" 

On  this  passage  Suphan  has  the  following  note  :*  "Calli- 

1  Laokoon,  ed.  H.  Blumner,  Berlin*,  1880,  p.  242. 
^Werke,  ed.  B.  Suphan,  Berlin,  1877  £P.,  m,  109. 

'  Cf .  CaUima/chi  Hymni  et  EpigrammcUa  iterum  ed.  Udal.  de  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff,  Berol.  1897,  pp.  45  ff. 
*L.  c,  p.  484. 
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mach.  hymn,  v,  ek  Xovrph  lifi  UaWd&o^  v.  53  ss.  100  se. 
Hymnus  ni,  ek  ''Aprefuv  hat  auf  die  ^badende  Diana' 
keinen  Bezug.  Das  Citat  ist  so  iinsicher  wie  der  Text,  zu 
dem  es  gehort;  ^B^alydoo/  der  XJberrascher  der  Gottin,  ist 
eine  hochst  fragwiirdige  Gestalt,  an  deren  Dasein  vielleicht 
eine  misverstandene  Virgilstelle  (vii,  306)  den  meisten 
Anteil  hat.''  Hans  Lambel,  in  his  edition  of  Herder/ 
simply  quotes  from  Suphan,  and  no  editor,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
has  yet  referred  to  Herder's  probable  source.  This  is  the 
Pseudo  Plutarch,  De  Fluviis.^  As  to  Kalydon  we  read :  * 
o5to9  7a/)  Kar  ayifoiav  XovofiAnjp  IBcbp  ''AprefiiVy  rriv  fiop^v 
Tov  aQ)fjLaTO^  /jLcrefiaXei/  ek  irirpav  •  Korii  hi  irp6voiav  Oe&v 
TO  opo^  KaXovfiepop  Tvpop  air^  airrov  KaXvSo)!/  fieraypofidaffrj. 
And  similarly  of  the  other  interloper :  *  'ATutucfuop  Be,  r^ 
y€P€i  TipvpOio^,  ip  T9I  KofCKvyttp  iroiiialpKOP  6p€i  xal  kot 
wfpoiap  TTj  *Via  av^^ipoyuepop  top  ACa  ffeaa-dfiepo^j  ififiaprj^ 
iyepero  koI  fieO^  6pfirj<:  ipe^O^U  efiaXep  eavrop  ek  irorapiv 
l^apfidpopay  S?  aTT*  airrov  ' AXicucfjuop  fienopofidaOrf. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  Herder  could  have  found 
even  pseudo  classical  authority  for  a  sister  to  Cupid.  He 
quotes  from  the  poem,  Der  Morgetiy  by  J.  P.  Uz  :  * — 

'' Auf  I  auf  I  well  schon  Aurora  lacht ; 
Ihr  Gatten  junger  Schonen  1 
Ihr  miisst  nunmehr,  nach  fauler  Nacht, 
Dem  Grott  der  £he  frohnen. 


^  DNL,  Herders  Werke,  m,  2,  p.  98. 

'I  owe  this  clue  to  H.  W.  StoU  in  Boscher's  LerUcon^  Lpz.,  1884 ff.,  i, 
1820,  and  11,  939.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  proof  that  Herder  knew 
the  Moralia;  but  cf.  the  quotation  from  De  Pythiae  OraeulU,  xxi  (ed. 
Bemadakis,  in,  p.  54),  in  Werke,  1,  147,  Einieitung  zwr  eraten  SamnUwig 
von  FragmerUen  (1767). 

^Moralia,  ed.  G.  N.  Bemadakis,  Leipzig,  1888  ff.,  vii,  p.  322;  De 
Fluviisy  XXII,  4. 

*De  FluviUj  xvni,  1,  ed.  cit,  vii,  p.  312. 

^  Sdmtliche  paetische  Werke^  ed.  A.  Sauer,  DLD,  33,  p.  26  f. 
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Ernenert  den  verllebten  Zwist, 
Der  susser,  als  die  Eintracht  ist, 
Nach  der  sich  Alte  sehneo. 

Ists  moglich,  dass  zu  solcher  Lust 

Ein  Gatte  nicht  erwache  ? 

DasB  eine  nahe  Liljen  Brust 

Ihn  nicht  geschaftig  mache  ? 

Indess  schwebt  um  der  Qattinn  Haupt 

Der  Morgentraum,  mit  Mohn  belaubt : 

Ihr  trauDit  von  eitel  Bache. 

Da,  wo  Cytherens  waches  Kind 
Den  Schlaf  vom  Bette  scheuchet ; 
Da  rauBcbtSy  wie  wann  ein  Morgenwind 
Bethautes  Laub  durchstreichet 
Da  latischet  meine  Muse  nun. 
Die,  wie  die  Madchen  alle  thun, 
Verliebte  gem  beschleichet^'' 

u.  8.  w. 

Were  it  not  for  Herder's  error,  we  should  probably 
without  hesitation  interpret  "  Cytherens  waches  Kind  "  as 
Cupid.  As  it  is,  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  perhaps 
Uz  makes  Venus  the  mother  of  Aurora.  This  is  evidently 
what  Herder  did,  and  so  Cupid  came  by  a  sister. 

It  is  well  known  that  Herder  habitually  quoted  from 
memory  and  often  inexactly ;  but  so  violent  a  twist  as  he 
gave  to  the  sense  of  Uz*s  stanza  could  not  ordinarily  occur. 
Encouraged  by  this  example,  however,  I  venture  to  suggest 
an  explanation  of  a  fourth  obscure  allusion.  Dclb  dritte 
hitiache  Wdldchen,  cliapter  II,  contains  tlie  following  admo- 
nition to  Klotz  :  *  "  Der  wahre  Tempel  des  Greschmacks  ist 
nicht  eine  Orientalische  Pagode,  ein  Ruhesitz,  wo  man  als 
am  Ende  seiner  Wallfahrt  sich  niederlasst ;  er  ist  vielmehr 
wie  der  Tempel  des  Marcellus  gebauet;  die  Pforte  des 
Geschmacks,  auch  in  Miinzen,  ein  Durchgang  zur  Wissen- 

1  Werke,  ill,  p.  382. 
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schafl :  zur  Wissenschail^  welche  es  woUe."  Suphan  ^  notes 
on  this  passage :  ''  Eine  passende  Beziehung  zu  Herders 
Worten  kann  ich  in  den  Stellen  der  Alten,  die  von  dem 
Bauwerk  handeln  ....  nicht  auffinden."  Is  it  not  possible 
that  there  was  in  Herder's  mind  a  vague  reminiscence  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn  ?  Mendelssohn  says :  ^  "  Plutarch  erzahlt, 
Marcellus  habe  zwei  Tempel,  den  einen  fiir  die  Tugend  und 
den  andem  fiir  die  Ehre,  dergestalt  an  einander  bauen  lassen, 
dass  man  durch  den  Tempel  der  Tugend  gehen  musste,  um 
in  den  Tempel  der  Ehre  zu  kommen."  Neither  in  the  life 
of  Marcellus/  nor  in  the  treatise  De  Fortuna  Romanorum  * 
where  the  Templum  Honoris  et  Virtutis  is  mentioned,  are 
there  two  structures  described  as  standing  in  any  such  rela- 
tion. Given  this  relation,  however,  Herder  could  readily 
make  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue  a  portal ;  whereupon  the 
substitution  of  taste  and  science  for  virtue  and  honor  became 
easy  in  an  allusion  that  served  polemical  and  not  didactic 
purposes.  Herder  refers  to  Mendelssohn's  essays  in  the 
Erste  Sammlung  von  Fragmenten ;  ^  and,  as  I  believe  has  not 
been  pointed  out,  has  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Das  erste 
kritische  WcUdchen  a  passage*  showing  even  verbal  resem- 
blance to  a  passage  in  the  essay,  Uber  die  HauptgrundsatzeJ 
He  mentions  this  essay  by  name  in  Das  vierte  krilische 
Wdldchen^  chapter  xi.^ 

William  Guild  Howard. 


^  L,  c.f  p.  495. 

^Vber  d.  Hauptgrundsdtze  d,  sehimen  KuruU  u.  Wi88,y  Get,  SchrtfteUy  Lps. 
1843,  I,  p.  298. 
^Cap.  zxvin,  VUaej  ed.  C.  Sintenis,  Lpz.,  1873  ff.,  u,  p.  152. 
^Cap.  v,  Moraliay  ed.  BernadakiS)  ii,  p.  389. 

^Werke,  I,  225.  ^Werke,  in,  137  f.  \L.  c,  291  f. 

«  Werke,  iv,  148. 


XX.— STUDIES  IN  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  THE   ROSE  UPON 

CHAUCER. » 

The  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  upon  Chaucer 
has  been  generally  recognized,  Chaucer  scholars  diflTer,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  extent  and  the  time  of  this  influence. 
The  relatively  older  view  (represented  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Sandras  in  his  £tude  sur  Chaucer j  Paris,  1859)  that  Chaucer 
is  an  imitator  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  who  has  never 
freed  himself  sufficiently  from  this  influence  to  appreciate 
the  greater  art  of  his  Italian  model,  seems  now  generally 
put  aside  by  those  who,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  ten  Brink, 
bring  the  English  poet  before  us  as  having  not  only  fully 
grasped  the  value  of  his  Italian  models,  but  as  having 
actually  surpassed  at  least  some  of  them. 

We  cannot  accept  the  statement  of  Sandras — ^that  Chaucer 
reached  old  age  under  the  yoke  of  imitation,  having  com- 
posed nothing  but  all^orical  poems,  thus  classing  all  his 
work  before  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  false  and  affected  court 
poetry.  For,  surely,  the  IVoylus  is  not  an  all^ory,  nor 
can  the  character  of  Pandanis  be  looked  upon  as  the  work 
of  a  disciple  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris.  Yet,  if  such  scholars 
as  Sandras  do  not  sufficientlv  value  the  influence  of  Chaucer's 
Italian  models,  others  like  Mr.  Skeat  and  Mr.  ten  Brink  seem 
to  underestimate  the  continued  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose. 

*  I  Dngct  treated  of  the  Influence  of  the  Komanoe  of  the  Bose  upon 
Chaucer  in  a  re}x>rt  for  a  seminar  given  bj  Professor  John  M.  Manlj  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  several  rears  ago.  Though  I  did  not  in  that 
re(K^rt  reach  the  results  I  now  present,  yet  the  intelligent  directioo  then 
received  has  no  doubt  influenced  the  prvsent  palter,  and  it  seems  onlr  £air 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
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All  the  passages  which  Chaucer  has  borrowed  from  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose  have  not  been  completely  pointed  out, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  easily  found  in  the  bulkiness  of 
the  French  poem.  I  cannot  presume  to  have  finished  the 
task  myself,  yet  even  what  I  have  accomplished  is  due  to 
peculiarly  favorable  circumstances — a  period  of  illness  which 
allowed  me  to  work  on  this  subject  exclusively,  without 
interruptions  of  any  sort.  The  value  of  the  passages  I  have 
collected  differs  greatly.  In  some  cases,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Houb  of  Fame,  the  coincidence  not 
only  in  subject  matter,  but  in  a  number  of  rhymes,  is  such 
as  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  Chaucer  made  use  of  the 
French  poem,  yet  there  are  other  passages  which  seemed 
worth  pointing  out,  though  it  would  be  absolutely  unwise 
to  pass  definite  judgment  concerning  them.  As  a  basis  for 
literary  discussions,  all  passages  which  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  Romance  of  the  Rose — though  it  be  a 
mere  analogy — seemed  worth  noticing.  These  passages  may 
not  justify  us  in  saying  that  Chaucer  borrowed  his  material 
from  the  French  poem,  but  they  all  may  help  decide  whether 
at  certain  periods  he  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  school  of 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  le  Meung. 

Amongst  the  Minor  Poems  of  Chaucer  the  majority  shows 
no  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  Three  of  these 
poems  —  The  Former  Age,  FoHiine,  and  Gentilesae,  treat 
subjects  which  Jean  de  Meung  has  treated,  and  Chaucer 
makes  use  of  Jean  de  Meung  and  Jean  de  Meung's  direct 
source,  Boethius.  Of  the  other  poems  only  two,  the  Book 
of  the  Ducheas,  and  the  Parleinent  of  Foules,  demand  special 
discussion. 

It  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  that  such  poems  as  the 
A.  B.  C,  in  their  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  by 
no  means  taken  from  his  works,  harmonize  with  Jean  de 
Meung's  religious  tendencies  as  expressed  in  the  Romance 
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of  the  Rose.  In  Anelida  and  Arcitey  on  the  other  hand, 
the  character  of  tlie  false  lover  might  be  taken  altogether 
from  material  found  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  This 
only  demonstrates  how  dangerous  it  is  to  reach  any  absolute 
conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  one  writer  upon  another. 
Chaucer  may  have  been  led  to  his  choice  of  subjects  by  his 
study  of  Jean  de  Meung,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  elements 
which  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  works  of  the 
French  writer  may  owe  nothing  to  his  influence. 

The  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  the  most  important  work  of 

the  first  period  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  if  Chaucer's 

« 

translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  has  been  lost.  It 
is  generally  accepted  that  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  an  out- 
growth of  Old  French  court  poetry.  Mr.  Sandras  showed 
that  Chaucer  draws  largely  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose 
(almost  exclusively  from  the  first  part),  and  that  besides, 
he  has  used  two  Old  French  poems,  Machault's  La  fontaiiie 
amour euse  and  Le  ren\Me  de  Fortune. 

Mr.  Sandras  thought  that  the  story  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyone 
was  taken  altogether  from  the  French.  Mr.  ten  Brink 
thinks  that  Chaucer  used  Ovid  more  than  Machault,  and 
added  to  both  {Chaucer  Studien,  pp.  8-9).  The  frame- 
work of  the  poem  is  taken  from  Machault.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  occurs  in  line  284-, 
and  quotes   Macrobius'  Dream  of  Scipio. 

The  dream  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  full  of  reminis- 
cences. Skeats  and  Koeppel  mention  the  following  lines 
in  connection  with  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  292,  331,  402, 
410  to  412,  419-,  431-,  559-,  614-,  629,  639,  644-,  654, 
658,  663,  673,  717,  726,  728,  732,  735,  738,  791  to  792, 
835  to  837,  849,  963  to  964,  982,  1020  to  1021,  1056  to 
1058,  1080  to  1083,  1121,  1152. 

Besides  these  verbal  reminiscences  Chaucer  is  indebted 
to  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  for  the  framework  of  the  dream 
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which  the  French  poem  did  not  invent  but  made  the  fashion. 
Besides  the  reference  quoted  above  the  following  seem  worth 
considering : 

B.  of  D.  301-302:^ 

And  aongen  everich  in  his  wjse 
The  moste  solempne  servyse. 

R.  R.  665-668 : 

Trop  parfeeoient  hel  service 
Oil  oisel  que  je  vous  devise ; 
n  chantoient  un  chant  itel 
Cum  s'il  f assent  esp^tel. 

An  absolute  verbal  coincidence  is  found : 
B.  of  D.  304-305 : 

.  .  .  ;  f or  som  of  hem  song  lowe, 
Som  hye,  and  al  of  oon  acorde. 

R.  R.  708-9 : 

Chantoit  chascun  en  son  patois 
Li  uns  en  haut,  li  autre  enbas. 

Also  B.  of  D.  317 : 

For  ther  was  noon  of  hem  that  fejned. 

R.  R.  710 : 

De  lor  chant  n'estoit  mie  gas. 

B.  of  D.  318-319  : 

To  singe,  for  ech  of  hem  him  pejned 
To  finde  out  merj  crafty  notes. 

^The  lines  have  heen  numbered  according  to  The  CompUU  Work$  of 
Oeoffrey-Chaucer,   edited  by  W.  W,  SkeaJk,  Oj^ord,  Clarendon  Press,  1900, 
and  the  edition  of   the  Romance   of   the  Hose,  edited    by  Frandsque 
Michel,  Paris,  1864. 
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R.  R.  74-77 : 


Li  roflsignos  lores  s'esforce 
De  chanter  et  de  faire  noise 
Lors  s'esvertae,  et  lors  B'envoise 
Li  papegaus  et  la  kalandre. 


R.  R.  100-101  : 


Et  les  oisel^  escontant 

Qui  de  chanter  moult  s'engoissaient. 


B.  of  D.  340-342  : 


Blew,  bright,  dere  was  the  air, 
And  ful  atempre,  for  soihe,  hit  was, 
For  nother  cold  nor  hoot  hit  was. 

R.  R.  124-125  : 

Clere  ct  serie  et  bele  estoit 
La  mating  et  atempr^. 

The  description  of  the  sorrow  of  the  knight  seems  to 
have  general  reminiscences  of  the  description  of  Tristece. 
B.  of  D.  475-476  : 

I  have  of  sorwe  so  gret  woon, 
That  joye  gete  I  never  noon. 

reminds  one  of  the  description  of  sadness  in 
R.  R.  306-313 : 

Je  ciiit  que  nus  ne  li  s^ust 

Faire  riens  qui  lui  pdust  plaire  ; 

K'el  ne  se  vosist  pas  retraire, 

Ne  r^conforter  il  nul  fuer 

Du  duel  qu'ele  avoit  iH  son  cuer. 

Trop  avoit  son  cuer  correci^, 

£t  son  duel  parfont  commenci^. 

Moult  sembloit  bien  qu'el  fust  dolente. 

B.  of  D.  497-499 : 

His  hewe  chaunge  and  wexe  g^ne 
And  pale,  for  no  blood  was  sene 
In  no  maner  lime  of  his. 
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R.  R.  200-202  : 


Et  aussi  vert  com  une  cive 
Tant  par  estoit  desoolor^, 
Qu'el  sembloit  estre  enlangor^. 


B.  of  D.  591-594: 


And  who  so  wiste  al,  by  my  trouthe, 
My  sorwei  but  he  hadde  routhe 
And  pite  of  my  sorwe  smerte, 
That  man  hath  a  feendly  herte. 

R.  R.  323-326 : 

Nus,  tant  fast  dur,  ne  la  veist 
A  cui  grant  piti^  n'en  preist 

The  passage  in  B.  of  D.  from  lines  758  to  774  contains 
analogies  to  the  longer  passage  in  the  R.  R.  line  1891  to 
2032,  in  which  the  God  of  Love  demands,  and  the  Lover 
grants,  service.  B.  of  D.,  lines  771-772,  bring  this  out 
clearly,  and  are  evidently  suggested  by  the  request  of  the 
Lover  to  the  God  of  Love  to  take  possession  of  his  hearty 
R.  R.  1987-.     This  passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full. 

The  meeting  of  the  knight  in  the  Book  of  the  Ihicheaa 
with  his  lady  love  contains  analogies  to  this  first  part  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  The  knight  comes  upon  a  com- 
pany of  people  ju6t  as  the  Lover  does  in  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose.     The  reference  to  youth  and  idleness, 

B.  of  D.  797-798 : 

For  that  tyme  Youthe,  my  maistresse, 
Governed  me  m  ydelnesse, 

is  not  perhaps  without  relation  to  Oyseuse  in  the  R.  R. 
Compare  B.  of  D.  807-809  : 

Trewly,  the  fayrest  companye 
Of  ladies,  that  ever  man  with  ye 
Had  Been  togedres  in  oon  place. 
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toR.  R.  619-620: 


Lea  plus  beles  gens,  ce  sacbies 
Que  vous  jamte  nul  leu  truissi^ 

R.  R.  726-730 : 

Que  quant  je  le  vi,  je  ne  soi 
Dont  si  tr^beles  gens  pooient 
Estre  venu :  car  il  sembloient 
Tout  por  voir  anges  empenn^ 
Si  bales  gens  ne  yit  boms  n^ 

The  description   of  Faire  Whyte  contains   analo^es  to 
R.  R.  1197-1238. 
B.  of  D.  822-824 : 


Is  fairer,  clerer,  and  batb  more  ligbt 
Tban  any  planete,  (is)  in  beven, 
Tbe  mone,  or  tbe  sterres  seven. 


R.  R.  1246-1249  : 


£1  fu  clere  comme  la  lune 
Est  avers  les  autres  estoiles, 
Qui  ne  ressemblent  que  cbandoiles 
Faitisse  estoit  et  avenant. 


R.  R.  1000-1002  : 


A  ins  fu  clere  comme  la  lune, 
Envers  qui  les  autres  estoileH 
Resemblent  petites  cbandoiles. 

B.  of  D.  874-877 : 

Hir  loking  was  not  fol^  sprad, 
Ne  wildely,  tbogh  that  she  picydc ; 
But  ever,  me  thogbte,  hir  eyen  se>'de, 
"  By  god,  my  wratbe  is  al  for-yive  !  *' 

R.  R.  1237: 

Si  n'ere  orgueilleuse  ne  fole. 
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R.  R.  1241 : 

£1  ne  fu  ne  nice  n' umbrage. 

R.  R.  1261 : 

£le  ere  en  toates  con  bien  digne. 

and  particularly  B.  of  D.  877  to 
R.  R.  1245 : 

Ne  ne  porta  nului  rancune. 

B.  of  D.  880-882  : 

She  nas  to  sobre  ne  to  glad 
In  alle  thinges  more  mesure 
Had  never,  I  trowe,  creature. 

R.  R.  1241-1242 : 

El  ne  fu  ne  nice  n' umbrage, 

Mes  sages  auques,  sans  outrage. 

f 

B.  of  D.  994-998 : 

Therto  I  saw  never  yet  a  lesse 
Harmful,  than  she  was  in  doing. 
I  say  nat  that  she  ne  had  knowing 
What  was  harm  ;  or  elles  she 
Had  coud  no  good,  so  thinketh  me. 

seems  to  combine  the  thought  of 
R.  R.  1204-1205 : 

£t  fu  simple  comme  una  coulons 
Le  cuer  ot  dous  et  d^bonnaire. 

and  R.  R.  18096-18099  : 

Gil  qui  bien  euvre,  ou  malement, 
Quant  il  ne  puet  faire  autrement, 
Quel  gr^  Pen  doit  dont  Diex  savoir, 
Ne  quel  poine  en  doit-il  avoir  ? 


•  / 
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Again  the  whole  passage  B.  of  D.  181-1257  seems  to  have 
analogies  to  R.  R.  2376-2402.     Compare,  for  instanoe^ 
B.  of  D.  1211-1220: 

With  sorweful  herte,  and  woundes  d«de, 
Softe  and  quaking  for  pure  drede 
And  shame,  and  stinting  in  mj  tale 
For  ferde,  and  myn  hewe  al  pale, 
Ful  ofte  I  wex  bothe  pale  and  reed  ; 
Bowing  to  hir,  I  heng  the  heed  ; 
I  durste  nat  ones  loke  hir  on, 
For  wit,  manere,  and  al  was  gon. 
I  seyde  "  mercy  I  '*  and  no  more  ; 
Hit  nas  no  game,  hit  sat  me  sore. 

to  R.  R.  2403-2414  : 

S'il  avient  que  tu  aparcoives 
Tamie  en  leu  que  tu  la  doives 
Araisonner  ne  saluer, 
Lors  t^estovra  color  muer, 
Si  te  fremira  tous  li  sans, 
Parole  te  faudra  et  sens, 
Quant  tu  cuideras  commencier  ; 
£t  se  tant  te  pu^  avancier 
Que  ta  raison  commencier  oses. 
Quant  tu  devras  dire  trois  choses, 
Tu  n'en  diras  mie  les  deus, 
Tant  seras  vers  li  vergondeus. 

B.  of  D.  1283-1284: 

She  wolde  alwey  so  goodely 
For-yeve  me  so  debonairly. 

seems  again  a  reminiscence  of 
R.  R.  1245 : 

Ne  ne  porta  nului  rancune. 

Mr.  ten  Brink  {History  of  English  LUeraiuref  p.  84) 
says  that  in  the  ParlemerU  of  FovJes  the  original  idea  is 
suggested  by  the  Somnium  Seipionis  of  Cicero^  which  Macro- 
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bius  made  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  his  commentary. 
Mr.  ten  Brink  adds  that  in  Chaucer  we  see  more  than  once 
the  effect  of  Cicero's  book  interblending  with  the  influence 
of  Dante  or  Boethius.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  But  Mr.  Sandras,  in 
his  Miuky  pp.  61-62,  tries  to  show  that  the  passage  of  the 
Teseide,  which  Chaucer  makes  use  of,  Boccaccio  took  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  Hence,  we 
would  have,  as  in  the  Troylus,  an  indirect  influence  of  the 
French  poem. 

Mr.  Skeat  quotes  the  following  lines  in  connection  with 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose:— P.  of  F.,  1,  60,  114,  122, 
140,  176-,  214,  302,  380.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Skeat's  list 
I  think  the  following  points  worth  noticing : — 

The  gate  bearing  on  each  wing  an  inscription  is  a  remi- 
niscence, as  has  been  repeatedly  brought  out,  of  Dante's 
famous  verses  on  the  gates  of  Hell.  Yet,  whilst  Dante's 
influence  is  indisputable,  the  influence  of  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  idea  of  the 
two  parks  has,  I  think,  at  least,  an  analogy,  in  the  compari- 
son made  by  Jean  de  Meung  between  the  park  and  the 
orchard  in  R.  R.,  11.  21173-21558.  This  appears,  I  think, 
clearly  also  in  the  idea  of  the  welle  of  Grace,  P.  of  F., 
11.  129-130,  which  corresponds  to  the  fontaine  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  all  through  the  passage  of  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
inscription  of  Chaucer  corresponds  to  an  inscription  de- 
scribed in  R.  R.  21449-55.  The  passage  in  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose  should  be  read  in  full,  and  the  necessarily 
limited  quotations  which  I  give  below  cannot  fully  illustrate 
the  point.  Chaucer  applies  the  moral  of  Jean  de  Meung. 
Compare 

P.  of  F.  129-130  : 
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Thorgh  me  men  goon  unto  the  welle  of  Grace, 
Ther  g^ne  and  lustj  Kaj  shal  ever  endure. 

R.  R.  21449-55 : 

Si  pendent  k  P  olive  escrites 

£n  un  rolet  letreB  petites 

Qui  dient  k  ceus  qui  les  lisent 

Qui  80UZ  r olive  en  1* ombre  gisent : 

Ci  cort  la  fontaine  de  vie 

Par  deBouz  F  olive  foillie, 

Qui  porte  le  fruit  de  salu.  .     , 

R.  R.  21585-88  : 

...  la  bele  fontaine 
Qui  tant  est  doce  et  cldre  et  saine, 
Que  jamds  mort  ne  recevr^ 
Si  tost  cum  de  I'iaue  bevr^ 

P.  of  F.  204-210 : 

The  air  of  that  place  so  attempre  was 
That  never  was  grevaunce  of  hoot  ne  cold ; 
Ther  wex  eek  every  holsom  spjce  and  gras, 
Ne  no  man  maj  ther  wexe  seek  ne  old  ; 
Yet  was  ther  joje  more  a  thousand  fold 
Then  man  can  telle ;  ne  never  wolde  it  nighte, 
But  ay  cleer  day  to  any  mannes  sighte. 

R.  R.  21327-28  : 

Jam^  soif  avoir  ne  porront, 

Et  tant  vivront  comme  eus  vorront. 

R.  R.  21491-93  : 

Cis  la  nuit  en  easil  envoie 
Cis  fait  le  jor  que  dit  avoie 
Qui  dure  pardurablement. 

R.  R.  21518-21 : 

Por  la  bele  clarte  v^ue 
Plaine  d'atremp^e  chalor. 
Qui  par  merveilleuse  valor 
Tout  le  pare  d'odor  replenish 
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R.  R.  21589-90 : 

Ains  ir^  par  joliyet^ 
Chantant  en  pardurablet^. 

The  moral  which  Jean  de  Metmg  means  to  teach  through 
the  allegory  of  the  Fountain  of  Life  (R.  R.  21453),  viz., 
to  honor  nature  and  continue  the  race,  is  explicitly  stated 
in  R.  R.  21559-21593.  The  following  lines  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  passage— 

R.  R.  21559-62  : 

Seignor,  sachi^  certainement, 
Se  Yous  T0U8  meo^  sagement 
Et  fetes  oe  qae  vous  devr^ 
De  ceste  fontaine  bevr^ 

R.  R.  21569-70 : 

Pens^  de  Nature  honorer, 
Serv^la  par  bien  laborer. 

Afler  other  general  laws  to  be  observed;  as  not  stealing, 
not  killing,  etc.,  he  adds — 
R.  R.  21582-85: 

Lors  ires  oa  champ  d^liteus 
Par  trace  Paignelet  sirant 
En  pardurablet^  viTant, 
Boivre  de  la  bele  fontaine. 

As  the  Parlement  of  FouUa  is  a  hymeneal  poem,  the 
relation  to^  this  passage  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  seems 
worth  considering. 

"Boethius  in  his  'Consolation  of  Philosophy'  first  influ- 
enced Chaucer  indirectly,  through  the  use  of  it  made  by 
Jean  de  Meung  in  the  poem  entitled  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
as  well  as  directly,  at  a  later  period,  through  his  own 
translation  of  it.  Indeed,  I  have  little  doubt  that  Chaucer's 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  when,  somewhat  early  in  life,  he 
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first  perused  with  diligence  that  remarkable  poem ;  and  that 

it  was  from  the  following  passage  that  he  probably  drew  the 

inference  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  translate  the  whole 

work : — 

*  Ce  puet  Ten  bien  des  clers  enquerre 
Qui  Boece  de  Comfort  lisent, 
Et  les  sentences  qui  Uk  gisent, 
Dont  grans  biens  as  gens  laiz  feroit 
Qui  bien  le  lor  translateroit '  (IL  5052-6). 

/.  €.y  in  modern  English  : — '  This  can  be  easily  ascertained 
from  the  learned  men  who  read  Boece  on  the  Consolation 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  opinions  which  are  found  therein ; 
as  to  which,  any  one  who  would  well  translate  it  for  them 
would  confer  much  benefit  on  the  unlearned  folk : ' — a 
pretty  strong  hint!"  (Skeat's  Works  of  Chaucer ^  Clarendon 
Press  Edition,  volume  11,  page  x). 

On  page  xvii  of  the  same  volume  Mr.  Skeat  says :  "  In 
the  Book  of  the  Duchess  Chaucer  is  aifected  second-hand 
through  Jean  de  Meung,  but  in  the  other  poems  we  may 
usually  suppose  such  influence  to  have  been  direct  and 
immediate.  Nevertheless  we  should  always  keep  an  eye  on 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  for  Jean  de  Meung  was,  in  like 
manner,  influenced  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  same  work.'^ 
There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  summing  up  of  the 
relation  between  Chaucer,  Boethius  and  Jean  de  Meung. 

Mr.  Skeat  gives  one  gloss  (Student's  Chaucer),  Book  ii, 
metre  v,  lines  8-10  : 

That  is  to  seyn,  they  oould  make  no  piment  nor  darree, 

as  taken  from 
R.  R.  8418-9  : 

Et  de  riaue  simple  bevoient 
Sans  querre  piment  ne  clar^. 

The  following  passages  also  seem  worth  noticing : 
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B.  Bk.  II,  Metre  iv,  1.  123  : 

Ab  who  seithy  thou  thj-self,  ne  no  wight  eUes,  nis  a 
wrecche,  bat  whan  he  weneth  himself  a  wrecche  by  repa- 
tacioun  of  his  corage. 

R.  R.  5767 : 

Nos  n'est  ch^tis,  s'il  n'el  cnide  eetre. 

B.  Bk.  II,  Pr.  V,  1.  210-213 : 

As  who  seith,  a  pore  man,  that  berth  no  richesse  on  him 
hj  the  weje,  may  boldely  singe  bifom  theyes,  for  he  hath 
nat  wheruf  to  ben  robbed. 

R.  R.  6001-^ : 

Miex  porroit  uns  ribans  de  Gridve 
8^ur  et  seul  par  tont  aler, 
Et  devant  les  larrons  baler 
Sans  douter  eus  et  lor  affaire. 

R.  R.  6020-21  : 

Contre  la  force  d'un  ribaut 
Qui  s'en  iroit  k  cuer  si  baut. 

B.  Bk.  II,  Metre  vi,  1.  7-9  : 

That  is  to  seyn,  he  leet  sleen  and  slitten  the  bodj  of  his 
moder,  to  seen  wher  he  was  conoeiyed. 

R.  R.  6930-32 : 

Et  si  fist  desmembrer  sa  mere 
Por  ce  qae  par  li  fust  t^us 
Li  lieus  od  il  fu  conchas. 

B.  Bk.  n,  Metre  vi,  1.  12  : 

He  was  so  hard-herted 

R.  R.  6928 : 

Cis  ot  les  cuers  plus  durs  que  pierrei 
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B.  Bk.  n,  Metre  vi,  11.  18-21 : 


That  is  to  fleyn,  he  govenied  alle  the  peoples  bj 
oeptre  imperial  that  the  sonne  goth  aboute,  from  est  to 
west 

Lines  24-26 : 

This  is  to  seyn,  he  goyemede  alle  the  peoples  that  ben 
under  the  party  of  the  north. 

Lines  29-30 : 

That  is  to  sejn,  alle  the  peoples  in  the  south. 

R  R.  6984-86 : 

£t  d' orient  et  de  midi, 
ly  Occident,  de  septentrion 
Tint-il  la  jurisdiction. 

B.  Bk.  II,  Pr.  VIII,  1.  51-2 : 

That  is  to  seyn,  the  knowinge  of  thy  yerraj  freendes. 
R.  R.  5682-83 : 

El  H  povres  qui  par  tel  prueve 
Li  fins  amis  des  fans  esprueve, 

B.  Bk.  Ill,  Metre  ii,  1.  25 : 

That  is  to  seyn,  in  the  wode. 
R.  R.  14888 : 

Li  oisillon  du  yert  boscage, 

B.  Bk.  Ill,  Pr.  vin,  1.  39-40 : 

That  is  to  seyn,  the  beautee  of  thj  body. 

R.  R.  9063-64 : 

Ghirt  que  du  tout  ne  s* assure 
En  sa  biaut^  ne  en  sa  forme. 
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B.  Bk.  IV,  Pr.  IV,  1.  309-10 : 

That  is  to  eejo,  that  oe  hate  hath  no  place  amonges 
wyse  men. 

R.  R.  6495 : 

Qae  nule  riens  hair  doie-en. 

B.  Bk.  V,  Pr.  Ill,  1.  198-9 : 

As  who  seyth,  that  men  han  no  power  to  doon  no-thing, 
ne  wilne  no-thing. 

R.  R.  18060-61 : 

Vosist  ou  non,  il  le  feroit, 
Puisque  destine  li  seroit. 

Bk.  V,  Pr.  Ill,  1.  201-4 : 

As  who  seyth,  that  felweth  it,  that  god  oughte  han  the 
blame  of  oore  yyces,  sin  he  constreineth  us  by  neoessitee 
to  doon  vyces. 

R.  R.  18102-3 : 

Dont  ne  feroit  pas  Diex  justice 
De  bien  rendre  et  de  pugnir  vice. 

R.  R.  18711-13: 

A  Diex,  fet-il,  vous  en  pren&, 
Qui  vuet  que  la  chose  ainsinc  aille ; 
Tout  si  fist-il  faire  sens  faille. 

B.  Bk.  V,  Pr.  VI,  1.  178-81  : 

This  is  to  sejn,  that,  whan  that  god  knoweth  any  thing 
to  bityde,  he  wot  wel  that  it  ne  hath  no  neoessitee  to 
bityde. 

R.  R.  18213-15: 

Por  ce  que  Diex  les  sot  devant, 
Ne  s'ensieut-il  pas  qu'il  aviengnent 
Par  force,  ne  que  tex  fins  tiengnent. 
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B.  Bk.  V,  Pr.  VI,  1.  321-23 : 


That  is  to  aeyn,  sin  that  Decessitee  nis  nat  in  thinges  bj 
the  devjne  prescience. 

R.  R.  18209-11: 

Que  hi  prescience  deyine 
Ne  met  point  de  n^cessit^ 
Sor  les  euvres  d'omanit^ 

To  a  student  of  comparative  literature  no  subject  can 
present  more  interest  than  the  study  of  the  Troylua  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  the  Filostraio  and  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose.  We  have  already  seen  how  Sandras  says  that 
"  without  the  Canterbury  Tales  the  Father  of  English  poetry 
would  be  all  in  all  but  a  disciple  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris/' 

Kiszner  {^Chaucer  in  seinen  Bedehungen  zur  Ualienschen 
LUeratur,  Marburg,  1867,  page  53-),  says:  "Chaucer^s 
point  of  view  was  still  entirely  that  of  medieval  knighthood, 
which  centered  on  romantic  love ;  he  has  a  serious  attitude 
towards  his  lovers,  and  does  not  look  down  upon  them 
mockingly ;  rather  he  treats  their  fate  with  sincere  sympathy. 
Much  which  impresses  us  as  irony  has  its  foundation  in  the 
still  unschooled  naive  expression,  or  is,  just  as  the  figure 
of  Pandarus,  an  involuntary  outflow  of  the  humorous  nature 
of  the  poet.'* 

Ten  Brink  (Chaucer  Studien,  page  73)  objects  to  this : 

1),  Could  the  translator  and  disciple  of  Jean  de  Meung 
still  hold  the  point  of  view  of  medieval  knighthood? 

2).  Was  not  Cervantes  deeply  in  earnest  with  his  Don 
Quixote ;  indeed,  has  he  not  revealed  his  heart  in  the 
character  of  his  hero  far  more  than  Chaucer  revealed  his  in 
the  representation  of  Troylus? 

3).  Is  irony  in  true  poets  not  always  (more  or  less)  also 
an  involuntary  outflow  of  their  humorous  nature? 
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Ten  Brink  (page  44),  quoting  Kiszner's  views  as  to  the 
progress  of  Chaucer  from  the  Troylus  and  the  KnighJPa  Tale 
to  the  Griseldis  in  the  Canterbury  Tales^  says  concerning 
these  views  :  "  We  see  that  this  is  again  altogether  the  point 
of  view  of  Sandras,"  and  rejects  Kiszner's  conclusions. 

Ten  Brink  sees  the  Chaucer  of  the  Troylus  under  the 
influence  of  three  great  Italian  writers — Dante,  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  From  Boccaccio  "  he  borrowed  a  multitude 
of  suggestions  and  motives,  and  even  two  whole  epics.  But 
the  way  in  which  he  worked  up  and  assimilated  the  borrowed 
material  manifests  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  greater 
poetical  depth  of  the  Englishman''  {HisUyi'y  of  English 
Literature,  page  56).  "He  stood  furthest  from  Petrarch, 
notwithstanding  the  warm  admiration  with  which  he  men- 
tions him  in  the  grandest  of  his  own  works"  {Canterbury 
TaleSy  Clerk^s  Prologue,  line  26-).  "  Petrarch's  great 
excellences  and  great  weaknesses  lay  equally  distant  from 
Chaucer's  own  character "  {id.,  page  56).  " ....  it  was 
the  influence  of  Dante  that  supplied  the  form — one  might 
almost  say  the  spirit — of  his  art.  Chaucer  could  hardly 
have  been  able  to  follow  the  intensity  of  Dante  in  all  its 
height  and  depth  ;  but  he  was  quite  capable  of  appreciating 
his  high  character  and  high  style.  .  .  .  Whoever  follows 
closely  Chaucer's  own  style  and  manner  of  composition 
cannot  doubt  but  he  allowed  Dante  to  influence  him  in  the 
same  way  as  Dante  himself  had  been  influenced  by  the 
ancients  and  especially  by  Virgil.  But  the  most  important 
elements  in  this  domain  are  exactly  those  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  but  merely  foreshadowed ;  they  depend  on 
the  ideal  of  style  present  to  the  poet's  mind  and  half  uncon- 
sciously followed  by  him.  Chaucer's  ideal  was  necessarily 
very  different  from  Dante's ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  borrowed 
many  traits  from  him,  and  had  others  in  common  with  him 
from  the  first"  {id.,  pages  66-67). 
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Besides  the  influenoe  of  these  three  great  Italian  masters, 
the  author  of  the  Iroylua  was  under  the  influence  of 
Boethius.  A  number  of  passages  have  been  pointed  out^  and 
a  study  of  the  same  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  student 
through  Skeat's  notes. 

Ten  Brink  (^Chaucer  Studienj  page  84)  says  that  next  to 
Dante  and  Boethius^  the  Bomance  of  the  Rose  asserts  at 
least  a  part  of  its  old  influence.  This  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  the  dialogue  which  Chaucer  introduces.  But  "  most 
important  is  the  connection  which  shows  itself  between 
Chaucer  and  his  old  masters  in  the  conception  and  descrip- 
tion of  love  and  its  birth  and  manifestation.  Troylus  falls 
in  love  just  exactly  as  Guillaume  did  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  his  demeanor  reminds  one  in 
many  things  of  that  ideal  of  a  true  lover  which  Love  there 
describes  to  the  one  he  has  stricken  down  (compare  ed. 
Michel,  I,  pages  68-69) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude 
represented  by  Pandarus  depends  upon  the  views  in  whose 
development  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jean  de  Meung 
have  influenced  our  poet  not  a  little.  In  the  relation  of 
Chaucer  to  Jean  de  Meung  we  must  not  overlook  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  a  satirist  without  real  power 
of  construction,  and  a  highly  endowed  poet,  just  as  little  as 
the  difference  between  the  two  characters  can  be  overlooked. 
Instead  of  the  biting,  sarcastic  traits  which  mark  the  poem 
of  Jean,  and  which  Chaucer  softened  already  as  a  translator, 
we  find  in  the  English  poet  a  combination  of  sharpness  of 
observation  and  mildness  of  judgment,  of  humor  and  good 
nature,  that  with  the  course  of  time  grows  always  more 
lovable,  and  deepens  always  more  to  true  humor — ^a  humor 
which  turns  to  indignation  only  before  developed  vice." 

From  the  passages  quoted  above  we  see  (1)  that  Chaucer 
took  his  subject  matter  from  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio ; 
(2)  that  Sandras  and  Kiszner  think  it  still  shows  him  on 
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the  same  plane  as  Guillaume  de  Lorris — somewhat  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  Jean  de  Meung  (compare  also  Kiszner^ 
pages  80-81);  (3)  that  on  the  other  hand  ten  Brink  sees  in 
the  author  of  the  Troylus  a  poet  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
authors,  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose^  and  that  he  thinks 
that  Chaucer  owed  this  progress  to  the  influence  of  Dante, 
though  the  influence  of  Jean  de  Meung  is  also  felt. 

Ten  Brink  (CAaucer  Studieny  page  84,  quoted  above) 
mentions  that  the  "  demeanor  of  Troylus "  reminds  one  in 
several  things  of  the  ideal  lover  described  by  Guillaume  de 
Lorris.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
involve  a  full  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Troylus  to 
the  FUostraio,  and  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  essay.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  pass  over  the  subject  altogether. 
I  shall  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
point  ten  Brink  refers  to,  that  is,  the  demeanor  of  Troylus 
when  he  first  falls  in  love.  The  first  part  of  the  Filodrato 
offers  us  sufficient  material  for  this. 

We  can  say  that  from  stanza  33  to  stanza  48  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Filodrato  might  have  been  taken  bodily  out 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  though  Boccaccio  expresses  the 
thoughts  in  his  own  words ;  yet  in  some,  cases  even  verbal 
coincidences  exist.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  these 
coincidences  should  be  so  many  and  so  connected,  and  be 
entirely  due  to  chance.  The  length  of  the  passage  prevents 
its  being  quoted  in  full,  but  the  following  examples  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point : — 

Fil.  St.  XXXIII  : 

E  partitosi  ognun,  tutto  soletto 
In  camera  n'andd,  dove  a  sedere 
Si  pose,  sospirando,  appid  del  letto 
E  seco  a  rammentarsi  del  piacere 
Avuto  la  mattina  delP  aspetto 
Di  Griseida  comincid,  e  delle  vere 
Bellezze  del  suo  viso  annoverando, 
A  parte  a  parte  quelle  oommendando. 
14 
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R.  R  2435-38 : 


Qoant  ce  Tendim  qa'il  sen  nuis  ; 
Lon  auras  plus  dc  mil  anois  : 
Tu  te  coackerai  eo  too  lit 
Oii  tu  auias  poi  de  delit 


R,  R,  2373-76 : 


Et  quant  partir  t'eo  cooTendra, 
Tout  le  jor  puis  t'eo  soTendra 
IV  que  tu  anraa  yeu ; 
Si  te  tendxas  a  dcoeu. 


Fil.  St  XXXIV,  1.  1-2  : 


LodaTa  molto  gli  atti  e  la  statura, 
E  lei  di  coor  grandiwrimo  stimaTa. 


R.  R.  2445-47  : 


Lots  te  Tendra  eo  reoiembfanoe 
Et  la  facoo  et  la  semUaDoe 
A  cui  nnle  oe  s'apareille. 

Fil,  St,  XXXVI : 

IVrch<^  disposto  a  segoir  tale  amore, 
PentiV  Yolere  oprar  diacretamente ; 
Pria  propooendo  di  celar  Tardore 
Concetto  gii  oell*  amoitna  mente 
A  oiascheduDO  amioo  e  servidore, 
Se  oi<N  non  bisognaase,  ultimamente 
Pen»ndv\  che  amore  a  molti  aperto 
Noia  acquistaTaf  e  non  gioia  per  merto. 

R.  R,  239»  : 

M^  Ten  la  gent  tr^bien  te  c^le. 

R.  R.  2402  : 

Car  c*e$t  grans  sens  de  soi  c^ler. 
R.  R.  8488-95 : 

Cuidies  que  dame  k  cuer  yaillant 
Aint  un  gaicoo  fol  et  saillant 
Qui  s*eo  ira  par  nuit  resrer, 
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Ausinc  cum  8*11  deust  desyer, 
Et  chantera  d^  mienuity 
Cui  qu'il  soit  bel,  ne  cui  qu'anuit 
Ele  en  craindroit  estre  blasm^ 
Et  vil  tenue,  et  diCEam^. 

Fil.  St.  XXXVII  : 

Ed  oltre  a  queste,  assai  pid  altre  coee, 
Qual  da  scuoprire  e  qual  da  provocaie 
A  sd  la  donna,  con  seco  propose, 
E  quindi  lieto  si  diede  a  cantaie 
Bene  sperando,  e  tutto  si  dispose 
Di  Yoler  sola  Griseida  amaie, 
Nulla  appiezzando  ogni  altia  che  veduta 
Glie  ne  venisse,  o  fosse  mai  piacinta. 

R.  R.  2185-90: 

Aprte  oe  te  doit  sovenir 
lyenyois^ure  maintenir ; 
A  joie  et  a  d^uit  t'atome, 
Amors  n'a  cure  d'onme  mome ; 
Cest  maladie  moult  oortoise, 
L'en  en  rit  et  geue  et  envoise. 

R.  R.  11160: 

Jolis  et  renyoisi^  deyiengne. 

R.  R.  11162: 

En  un  seul  leu  tout  mon  cuer  doingne. 

R.  R.  2498-99  : 

Car  miex  vaut  de  li  uns  regars, 
Que  d' autre  li  d^uis  entiers. 

As  a  guide  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  a  closer 
study  of  the  subject^  I  add  the  followiug  list  of  passages^ 
still  from  Part  i,  which  are  worth  comparing : — F.,  st.  ii, 
1.  3-4 ;  R.  R.  8300-2 ;  F.,  st.  xix,  1.  3-4 ;  R.  R.  1763-4 ; 
F.,  st,  xxvii,  1.  6-7 ;  R.  R.  14506-8 ;  F.,  st  xxvin,  L 
5-6  ;  R.  R.  41-42  ;  F.,  st.  xxxn ;  R.  R.  2435-38 ;  2373- 
76  ;  F.,  St.  XXXIV ;  R.  R.  2445-8 ;  F.,  st  xxxvi ;  R.  R. 
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'2;U»5»:  2402;  84vS8-no  ;  F.,  st.  xxxvii ;  R.  R.  2185-90; 
240S-J)0;  F.,  St.  XXX  VIII ;  R.R.I  990-98;  F.,  st.  xxxix; 
R.  R.  174S-.V2;  F.,st.  XL;  R.  R.  2353-2370 ;  F.,st.  XLi; 
H.  R.  2353-2370  (imrticularly  cp.  11.  7  and  8  to  R.  R. 
2355-(>);  F.,  St.  XLii;  R.  R.  2244-47;  F.,  st.  XLIII ;  R. 
II.  2489-92:  F.,  st.  xliv;  R.  R.  2G91-94;  F.,  st.  XLVI ; 
|{.  K.  2211-12;  F.,  st.  XLVii;  R.  R.  2435-38;  2517-18; 
25()t»;  25<;iM)7. 

Tho  conception  of  friendship  in  tho  second  part  of  the 
FUostrato,  juirtioularly  stanzas  viii-xiii,  might  also  be  a 
mm'  exiKinsion  of  R.  R.  2698-2728. 

If  then'  is  a  direct  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose 
lui  the  I'lloittnfto,  and  this  influence  shows  itself  in  the  con- 
ivption  of  the  character  of  Troylus,  and  in  the  conception 
oi'  tho  friendship  Wtween  Pandanis  and  Troylus,  we  reach 
ihe  ivnclusii>n  that  Chaucer  has  twice  undergone  the  influ- 
tnuv  o(  the  Romance  of  the  Rose ;  once  consciously  and 
dirtvtly  thivuirh  the  original,  and  onw  unconsciously  and 
indiriH'tly  through  the  Filostrato. 

It  is.  however,  noteworthy  that  if  the  Filodratn  has 
lvrn»wiHl  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  it  has  borrowed 
either  t'n»m  the  first  jxirt,  or  from  such  j)assages  in  the 
stHvnd  as  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  first. 

IxKvaccio  was  ni>  doubt  a  satirist,  and  in  such  works  as 
iho  ( \>'-/><:cc/(»,  that,  I  think,  is  directly  indebted  to  the 
Kotnaiuv  of  the  Rose,  he  follows  viciously  the  way  led  by 
Jitin  do  Moung ;  but  I  can  sw  absolutely  no  satire  in  his 
yil^y^^\\U\  which,  on  acciumt  of  its  autobiographical  quali- 
ticis  '^••^'^  "^  siiuvrity  and  (Kission  rarely  found  in  epic  poems. 

\\\  tho  Trouhkn  Ohaucer  shows  a  humor  and  satire  which 

:u>l  found  in  the  FiloatrafOy  but,  especially  the  satire,  are 

-    ^5  ;«  tho  luunaniH?  of  the  Rose.    We  must  not  forget, 

"CTV^Nvr,  that  oven  Jean  de  Meung  has  plenty  of  humor. 
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Yet,  where  the  influence  of  Jean  de  Meung  on  Chaucer 
shows  itself  most  emphatically  is  in  the  ethical  and  religious 
traits  which  distinguish  the  Troylus  from  the  Filodrato. 
The  attitude  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  is 
identical ;  i,  e.,  love,  its  delights  and  its  drawbacks,  are  fully 
described,  but  this  description  leads  up  to  the  advice  of 
discarding  earthly  love  for  the  love  of  Christ,  who  died  for 
us  on  the  cross.  "Love  made  God  incarnate;  love  made 
him  hang  from  the  cross;  love  made  him  hang  from  it; 
love  brought  him  the  wound  in  the  side^^  (R.  R.  50451-54). 
To  this,  of  course,  may  be  added  the  other  important 
passage :  "  With  all  your  heart  and  all  your  soul,  I  wish 
that  you  should  love  the  gentle  lady,  when  love  excites  you- 
to  love  her,  you  must  love  her  with  love.  Love,  therefore, 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Through  love  wed  yourself  to  her. 
Your  soul  wants  no  other  husband.  Through  love  wed 
yourself  to  her.  After  Jesus  Christy  her  spouse,  to  her  give 
yourself;  to  her  wed  yourself;  to  her  give  yourself;  to  her 
grant  yourself ;  without  denying,  to  hei*  grant  your  self  ^^  (R. 
R.  5107-5119). 

In  this  religious  and  ethical  attitude,  which  it  seems  to 
me  Chaucer  and  Jean  de  Meung  have  most  markedly  in 
common,  not  only  in  the  Troylus,  but  through  all  of 
Chaucer's  works,  the  diflference  between  the  English  poet 
and  our  two  great  Italians  is  most  markedly  shown.  Boc- 
caccio treats  an  erotic  subject  for  what  it  is  worth  (for  the 
pleasure  it  may  give  him  and  his  mistress)  without  any 
intention  of  giving  a  moral  lesson.  Dante  gives  us  his 
great  religious  and  ethical  lessons  in  such  a  widely  different 
way  that  the  influence,  ten  Brink  sees,  on  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer  seems  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

The  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  on  Chaucer 
appears,  it  seems  to  me,  nowhere  more  distinctly  than  it 
does  in  the  Troylus.    We  can,  moreover,  prove  that  Chaucer 
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oonnected  the  Bomanoe  of  the  Rose  and  the  TVqyfiM  in  his 
own  mind. 

L.  of  G.  W.,  Prol.  A,  L  430-31 : 

And  fofthren  row,  m  muche  as  he  moKjde 
Or  in  the  BoMoreUetin  Cnmerdtt, 

Also  the  well-known  passage  in  the  same  poon,  Prol.  a, 
L  250-266,  shows  that  he  looked  opon  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose  as  a  protest  of  Reason  (and  Reason  in  the  R.  R. 
indndes  religion)  against  Love. 
L.  of  G.  W.,  Prol.  A,  1.  249-252 : 

And  of  mjne  olde  servannts  thon  muKjeBt, 
And  hinderest  hem  with  thj  trmnsladoan. 
And  lectest  folk  to  han  deirocioon 
To  serren  me,  and  haldest  hit  folje 
To  troete  on  me. 

Mr.  Skeat  gives  the  following  lines  as  showing  the  infln- 
enoe  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  on  the  Trovlos :  Tr.  Bk. 
I,  1.  638-44,  744,  811,  699;  Tr.  Bk.  u,  1.  167,  716, 
784,  1564;  Tr.  Bk.  in,  1.  328,  329,  861,  1194,  1634; 
Tr.  Bk.  IV,  1.  6,  7,  320;  Tr.  Bk.  v,  1.  365-8,  552,  1174. 
To  this  list  I  add  the  following  passages  as  worth  considering. 
Particolarlj  interesting  is  a  comparison  of 

Tr.  Bk.  I,  1.  449  : 

For  aj  the  neer  the  f  jr,  the  hotter  is. 
R.  R.  2370 : 

Qui  plus  est  prte  da  fea,  plos  art 

We  have  here  an  absolute  verbal  coincidence  in  the  use 
of  the  line  added  from  the  very  passage  of  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  from  which  Boccaccio  (I  think)  drew  his  inspiration. 
Tr.  Bk.  I,  1.  715-16 : 

If  god  wole  thoa  art  not  agast  of  me, 
Lest  I  wolde  of  thy  lady  thee  bigyle. 
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R.  R.  2719-20 : 


Si  n'aaraB  pas  paor  qu'il  muse 
A  t'amie,  ne  qa'il  t' encase. 


Tr.  Bk.  1, 1.  927-8  : 


And  thoughten  that  it  was  a  siker  art, 
For  fajling,  for  to  assajen  over-al. 


R.  R.  22560-62 : 


Qu'il  fait  bon  de  tout  essaier 
For  soi  miex  ds  biens  esgaier, 
Ausinc  cum  fait  li  bons  l^chierres. 


Tr.  Bk.  I,  1.  960-62  : 


But  he  that  parted  is  in  every  place 

Is  no-wher  hool,  as  writen  clerkes  wyse ; 

What  wonder  is,  though  swich  oon  have  no  grace  ? 

R.  R.  250-52 : 

Et  por  oe  que  fins  amans  soies, 
Voil-je  et  commans  que  tu  aies 
En  un  seul  leu  tout  ton  cuer  mis. 

Chaucer's  distinction  between  celestial  love  and  love  of 
kind  in 

Tr.  Bk.  1, 1.  977-983 : 

"Was  never  man  ne  woman  jet  bigete 
That  was  unapt  to  suffren  loves  nete 
Celestiali  or  elles  love  of  kinde ; " 
For-thj  som  grace  I  hope  in  hir  to  finde. 
And  for  to  speke  of  hir  in  special, 
Hir  beantee  to  bithinken  and  hir  jouthe, 
It  sit  hir  nought  to  be  celestial. 

has  analogies  to  the  views  expressed  bj  Jean  de  Meung  in 
the  long  passages :— R.  R,  4994-5148,  6096-6136,  21186- 
21601.     These  passages  are  too  long  to  quote  in  full. 
Tr.  Bk.  II,  1.  723-4 : 

His  thewes  goode,  and  that  he  is  not  nyce. 
Ne  avauntour,  seyth  men,  certein,  is  he  noon. 
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R  R,  848iM> : 


C\iidiifi»  que 
Aint  on 


icoerTmilknt 
iol  cc  ailhiK. 


R.  R,  UMJlXV-1 : 


El  gut  «|iie  ffe  li  ■» 


Or 
R.  R-  K>ai>3-3 : 


Orwc 


Thao 


R.  R.  i3r*7^>{^ 


ami  S.  i.  ^55. 


tiboqght  hir  herCe  qoakeUi ; 
kope,  and  after  dreed  awmketh ; 
aoU ;  but  thoa,  bi-twixen  tweje. 


froia. 


Jk^  awes  eek  a  lyte, 


^  liex  geoa  sachent 

»    mrm^iii.   ^Majina.   Ill  *^  Romance  of  the   Rose  the 
,,„jgj,^.«   HK.  tiwirs^ll  -I-Hp  ^  ^^  Jov^^s  cause  immedi- 

-«»  vsAtflM^'Mf'MHii*  ^  ^^  manere, 

#^T| .    'iWI^^H  *^^  "^^^^  I  "eye  and  thus  ; 


K^^Mifiiie^^  lover  to  write. 


m 


my  ladj  dere ; 
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That  word  is  good,  and  this  shal  be  my  chere ; 
This  nil  I  not  foryeten  in  no  wyse.' 
God  leve  him  werken  as  he  gan  deyjse. 

Tr.  Bk.  m,  1.  80-84  : 

Ne  mighte  a  word  for  shame  to  it  seje, 
Al-though  men  sholde  smjten  of  his  heed. 
Bat  lord,  so  he  wex  sodeinliche  reed. 
And  sire,  his  lesson,  that  he  wende  conne, 
To  prejen  hir,  is  thurgh  his  wit  y-ronne. 

R.  R.  2403-2414 : 

S'il  avient  que  ta  aparooives 
T'amie  en  leu  que  ta  la  doives 
Araisonner  ne  saluer, 
Lors  t'estovra  color  maer, 
Si  te  fr^mira  tous  li  sans, 
Parole  te  faadra  et  sens, 
Quant  tu  cuideras  commencier ; 
Et  se  tant  te  pu^  avancier 
Que  ta  raison  commencier  oees. 
Quant  tu  devras  dire  trois  choses, 
Tu  n'en  diras  mie  les  deus, 
Tant  seras  vers  li  vergondeus. 

Tr.  Bk.iii,  1.  1212-1221: 

O I  sooth  is  seyd,  that  heled  for  to  be 

As  of  a  feyre  or  othere  greet  sjknesse. 

Men  moste  drinke,  as  men  may  often  see, 

Ful  bittre  drink  ;  and  for  to  han  gladnesse. 

Men  drinken  often  peyne  and  greet  distresse ; 

I  mene  it  here,  as  for  this  aventure. 

That  thourgh  a  peyne  hath  foonden  al  his  cure. 

And  now  swetnesse  semeth  more  sweet, 

That  bittemesse  assayed  was  bifom 

For  out  of  wo  in  blisse  now  they  flete. 

R.  R.  22560 : 

Qu'il  fait  bon  de  tout  essaier. 

R.  R.  22574-22588  : 

Liquex  sunt  doos,  liqnex  amer. 
Gar  de  plosors  en  a  goust^ 
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Ausinc  aachi^  et  n'en  dout^ 
Que  qui  mal  easai^  n'aura, 
Jk  du  bien  gaires  ne  saura ; 
Et  qui  ne  set  d'onor  que  monte, 
JH  ne  aaura  congnoistre  honte ; 
N'onc  nus  ne  sos  quel  choee  est  aise, 
S'il  n'ot  avant  apris  m^saise  ; 
Ne  n'eet  pas  digne  d'aise  avoir, 
Qui  ne  vuet  m^saise  savoir  ; 
£t  qui  bien  ne  la  set  soffrir, 
Nus  ne  li  devroit  aise  offrir. 
Aunsinc  va  des  contraires  choses. 
Les  unes  sunt  des  autres  gloees. 

Tr.  Bk.  Ill,  1.  1543-46 : 

And  fermely  impressen  in  his  minde 
The  leste  pojnt  that  to  him  was  plesaunoe ; 
And  verrajliche,  of  thilke  remembraunoe, 
Desjr  al  newe  him  brende,  and  lust  to  brede. 


R.  R.  2247-49  : 


Ades  i  pens  sans  cesser, 

£t  te  membre  de  la  douce  hore 

Dont  la  joie  tant  te  demore. 


Tr.  Bk.  Ill,  1.  1622-24  : 


That  I  shal  sejn,  be  war  of  this  mjscheef, 
That,  there-as  thou  now  brought  art  in-to  blisse, 
That  thou  thj-self  ne  cause  it  nought  to  miase. 

R.  R.  9017-19  : 

S'est  bien  drois  que  ch^tis  se  claime 
Valez,  quant  il  pert  ce  qu'il  aime, 
For  quo!  ce  soit  par  sa  d^aute. 

Tr.  Bk.  Ill,  !•  1634 : 

As  greet  a  craft  is  kepe  wel  as  winne. 

R.  R.  9013-16: 

Car  la  vertu  n'est  mie  mendre 
De  bien  garder  et  de  desfendre 
Les  choees,  quant  el  sunt  aquises 
Que  del  aquerre  en  quelques  guises. 
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Tr.  Bk.  IV,  1.  22-24 : 

O  je  Herinee,  Nightes  doughtren  three. 
That  endeless  oompleynen  ever  in  pyne, 
Megera,  Alete,  and  eek  Thesiphone. 

R.  R.  17872-73: 

Que  la  noit,  en  lor  drunriefi, 
Concut  les  trois  Forsenerims. 

R.  R.  20767-69 : 

Alecto  et  Thesiphon^, 
Car  de  chascune  le  non  6, 
La  tierce  r'a  non  Megera. 

Mr.  Skeat  in  his  note  to  line  22  says  that  Bell's  remark, 
'^that  Chaucer  found  these  names  in  Boccaccio,  does  not 
seem  to  be  founded  on  fact.  He  more  likelj  found  them  in 
Vergil,  who  has  Erinnys.  .  .  .  But  I  suppose  that  even 
in  Chaucer's  time,  MS.  note-books  existed,  containing  such 
information  as  the  names  of  the  Furies:  Chaucer  even 
knew  that  some  (as  Aeschylus)  considered  them  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Night."  Chaucer  may  have  got  this  informa- 
tion out  of  the  passage  from  the  R.  R.,  quoted  above. 
Tr.  Bk.  IV,  1.  1305-306 : 

But  him  bihoveth  som-tjme  han  a  pejne, 
That  serveth  love,  if  that  he  wol  have  joje. 

R.  R.  2613-14: 

£t  pluB  en  gr^  sunt  reo^a 
Li  bien  dont  Pen  a  mal  ^u. 

Tr.  Bk.  IV,  1.  1553 : 

That  thou  retome  bakwarde  to  thj  welle. 

R.  R.  14166-69 : 

Que  XantuB  s'en  retomeroit 
Si  tost  cum  11  la  leflteroiL 
Or  r'aut  Xantua  H  la  fonteine. 
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Tr.  Bk.  V,  1.  460 : 

For  she,  that  of  his  heite  berth  the  keje. 

R.  R.  2018-20 : 

Lors  la  me  toucha  au  oost^, 
Et  f  erme  mon  cuer  si  soef , 
Qu'a  grant  poine  senti  la  chef. 

Tr,  Bk.  V,  1.  638-641 : 

O  sterre,  of  which  I  lost  have  al  the  light, 
With  herte  soor  wel  oughte  I  to  bewajle, 
That  ever  derk  in  torment,  night  bj  night, 
Toward  mj  deeth  with  wind  in  stere  I  sajle. 

R.  R.  8300-8305 : 

Li  mariniers  qui  par  mer  nage, 
Cherchant  mainte  terre  sauvage, 
Tout  regarde-il  k  une  estoile, 
Ne  quert-il  pas  tous  jors  d'un  voile  ; 
Ains  le  treschange  moult  souvent 
For  eschever  tempeste  et  vent. 

Lines  1814-48  of  the  Troylus  show  the  influence  of 
Jean  de  Meung  most  distinctly,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  show  this  influence  by  the  quotation  of  single  passages. 
I  must  refer  the  student  to  the  whole  speech  of  Reason 
extending  from  R.  R.  4894-5349.  .  Compare,  however, 

Tr.  Bk.  V,  1.  1 835-48  : 

O  jonge  fresshe  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  your  age, 

Bepeyreth  boom  from  worldly  vanitee, 

And  of  your  herte  upH^steth  the  visage 

To  thilke  god  that  after  bis  image 

Yow  made,  and  thinketh  al  nis  but  a  fayre 

This  world,  that  passeth  sone  as  floures  fayre, 

And  loveth  him,  the  which  that  right  for  love 

Upon  a  cros,  our  soules  for  to  beye. 

First  starf ,  and  roos,  and  sit  in  hevene  a-bove ; 

For  he  nil  falsen  no  wight,  dar  I  seye, 

That  wol  his  herte  al  hoolly  on  him  leye. 

And  sin  he  best  to  love  is,  and  most  meke, 

What  nedeth  feyned  loves  for  to  seke  7 
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with  R.  R.  5335-5341 : 

Ne  Fil  laiffie  plus  sejoraer, 
Trop  sunt  &  grant  meschief  livr^ 
Cuer  qui  d' Amor  sunt  enivr^ ; 
En  la  fin  encor  le  sauras 
Quant  ton  tens  perdu  i  auras 
£t  degast^  ta  jonesce 
En  ceste  dolente  l^esce. 

R.  R.  5019-24 : 

Li  plus  sage  n'i  sevent  tour. 
Mte  or  entens  que  te  dirai, 
Une  autre  Amour  te  descrirai ; 
De  cele  voil-ge  que  por  t'ame 
Tu  aimes  la  trds-douce  Dame, 
Si  cum  dit  la  sainte  Escripture. 

R.  R.  5045 : 

II  n' est  rien  que  Amors  ne  face. 

R.  R.  5051-58  : 

Amors  fist  Diex  nostre  char  prendre, 
Amors  le  fist  en  la  crois  pendre, 
Amors  le  fist  ilec  estendre, 
Amors  li  fist  le  cost^  fendre ; 
Amors  li  fist  les  maus  reprendre, 
Amors  li  fait  les  bons  k  prendre, 
Amors  le  fist  H  nous  venir, 
Amors  nous  fait  k  li  tenir. 

R.  R.  5115-19  : 

Par  Amor  &  li  te  mari ; 
Apres  Jh^u-Christ  son  espous, 
A  li  te  doing,  k  li  t' espous, 
A  li  te  doing,  k  li  t'otroi. 
Sans  desotroier  t'i  otroi. 

I  have  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose  on  Chaucer  shows  itself  more  distinctly  in  the  Troylua 
than  in  any  other  single  poem.  It  may,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  recapitulate  explicitly  the  points  in  which  I 
think  this  influence  shows  itself. 


\ 
\ 
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1.  There  is  an  indirect  influence  through  Boccaccio,  which 
introduces  elements  characteristic  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose.  This  shows  particularly  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Troylus  as  a  model  lover,  and  in 
the  conception  of  the  friendship  between  Pandarus  and 
Troylus.  The  friend  must  aid  by  counsel  and  by  deed ;  by 
giving  the  lover  a  chance  to  relieve  his  troubled  heart  in 
confidence. 

2.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  Pandarus  all  show 
tendencies  which  coincide  with  the  satirical  attitude  of  Jean 
de  Meung  towards  love.  The  additions  of  Chaucer  to  the 
FUostrato  are  also  primarily  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
method  and  the  material  used  by  Jean  de  Meung.  The  long 
passages  taken  from  Boethius  expand  the  Troylus  as  the 
same  passages  expand  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  discussion  of  dreams,  etc. ;  in  fiu^,  of 
all  the  philosophical  and  psychological  reflections  which 
destroy  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  Italian  original. 

3.  But  the  influence  of  Jean  de  Meung  on  Chaucer  is 
most  important  in  the  ethical  teaching  with  which  Chaucer 
ends  the  love  story,  making  the  Troylus  a  Tendemroman^  in 
which  the  folly  of  love  is  shown  in  order  to  lead  the  reader 
to  the  love  of  Christ  and  eternal  salvation. 

The  student  of  Chaucer  must,  however,  not  forget  that 
even  in  the  source  of  Boccaccio  himself  (the  Roman  de 
Troie  by  Benolt  de  Sainte-Maure)  we  have  certain  elements 
of  satire  against  women  which  are  entirely  in  the  spirit, 
indeed  in  the  style,  of  Jean  de  Meung.  A  good  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Sandras  on 
page  266  of  his  £tude : 

A  fame  dure  diax  petit, 
A  Pun  oel  plore,  a  P autre  rit ; 
Mult  se  muent  11  lor  oorage, 
Asez  est  fole  la  plus  sage.  .  .  . 
Salemons  dit  an  son  escrit : 
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Qui  fort  fame  porroit  trover, 
Le  creator  devroit  loer*  .  .  t  . 
Fort  est  oele  qui  Be  defiant 
Que  fol  oorages  ne  la  prant : 
Biautez  et  chast^ez  ansanble 
Est  mult  gries  chose,  ce  me  sanble. 

Therefore,  whilst  the  discussion  of  influence  and  sources 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  necessary,  hard  and  fast  conclu- 
sions are  unwise. 

For  the  humorous  conception  of  the  relation  of  Troilus 
and  Pandarus  compare 

R.  R.  7118-7143: 

Je  vols  maintes  fols  que  tu  plores 
Cum  alambic  bus  alutel 
L'en  te  devroit  en  un  putel 
Tooiller  cum  un  viex  panufle. 
Certes  ge  tendroie  k  grant  trufle 
Qui  diroit  que  tu  fusses  hon ; 
C'onques  hon  en  nule  seson, 
For  qu'il  usast  d'entendement, 
Ne  demena  tel  marement ; 
Li  vif  d^ble,  li  mauf^ 
Tout  si  en  amer  eschauf^, 
Qui  si  font  tes  iex  lermoier, 
Que  de  nule  riens  esmoier 
Qui  t'avenist,  ne  te  d^usses, 
Be  point  d'entendement  busses. 
Ce  fait  li  diex  qui  ci  t'a  mis, 
Tes  bons  mestres,  tes  bons  amis : 
Cest  Amors  qui  soufle  et  atise 
La  br^  quUl  t'a  ou  cuer  mise, 
Qui  fait  tes  iex  les  lermes  rendre, 
Chier  te  Yuet  s'acointanoe  vendre ; 
Car  ce  n'afdrist  mie  k  home 
Que  sens  et  proesce  renome. 
Certes  malement  t'en  diffames. 
Lesse  plorer  enfans  et  fames, 
Bestes  fiebles  et  variables. 

The  Ham  of  Fame  is,  according  to  ten  Brink,  the  poem 
of  Chaucer's  which  is  most  personal  in  character,  and  one 
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which  marks  the  climax  of  one  species  of  art  in  middle 
English  poetry  {History  of  English  LUercUurey  page  107). 
Besides  Boccaccio,  and  even  before  him,  Dante  is  distinctly 
the  man  from  whom  the  English  poet  learned  (id.,  page 
103).  Ten  Brink  gives  Ovid,  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis, 
Alanus  de  Insulis,  Martianus  Capella,  adding  that  Boethius 
certainly  influenced  the  conception  of  the  general  idea^  and 
still  more  Dante,  whose  precedent  determined  at  once  the 
disposition  and  the  arrangement  of  the  poem,  and  supplied 
numerous  motives  and  expressions  to  the  story  (td.,  107-108). 

Skeat  (page  35  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Hotis  of  Fame, 
in  the  Complete  Works  of  Chaucer)  says  that  the  best 
general  account  of  the  poem  is  in  ten  Brink's  History  of 
English  Literature.  He  agrees  with  ten  Brink,  and  gives 
as  the  main  influences  on  the  Hous  of  Fame,  Dante  and 
Ovid.  For  the  influence  of  Dante  on  the  Hous  of  Fame 
he  quotes,  of  course,  Rambeau  in  Englische  Stvdien,  iii, 
page  209,  "an  article  far  too  important  to  be  neglected." 
No  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is  mentioned  in 
the  introduction. 

The  influence  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  however, 
shows  itself  in  the  Prologue,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
taken  bodily  from  the  French  poem.  It  is  seldem  that  in 
citing  the  reminiscences  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  that 
I  have  found  in  Chaucer  (beyond  those  accepted  by  Skeat) 
I  feel  absolute  assurance.  In  this  case,  however,  the  number 
of  verbal  coincidences,  and  the  actual  preservation  of  rhymes 
from  the  original,  put,  I  think,  the  relation  of  this  part  of 
X\w  Horn  of  Fame  to  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  beyond  dis- 
ouHj'ion.  Skeat,  in  his  note  to  line  1,  refers  to  a  passage  in 
the  Homance  of  the  Rose,  b^inning  line  18699  (ed.  Meon), 
whicli  corresponds  to  line  19432  (ed.  Michel).  The  bulki- 
ncss  of  the  French  poem  explains  why  the  passage  fix>m 
wliich  Chaucer  took  his  material,  and  which  precedes  by  a 
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few  pages  the  one  quoted  by  Skcat^  should  have  escaped  his 
attention.  In  his  note  to  line  7  Skeat  says  that  Chaucer 
evidently  follows  Macrobius^  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  i,  c.  3,  distinguishes  five  kinds  of 
dreams ;  viz.,  somnium,  visio,  oraculum,  insomnium,  and 
visum.  The  fourtli  kind,  insomnium,  was  called  fantasma, 
and  this  provided  Chaucer  with  the  word  fantom^  in  1.  11. 
In  the  same  line  oracles  answers  to  the  Lat.  oracula.  Cf. 
ten  Brink,  Stiulien,  p.  101.     The  word  fantome  is  found  in 

I.  19116  of  thcR.  R. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  may,  more- 
over, be  found  in  his  conception  of  the  HotLs  of  Fame  itself. 
The  detail  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  seems  to  come  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

This  is  the  case  also  with  the  conception  of  the  idlers 
who  desire  fame,  but  do  not  wish  to  work,  which  seems 
influenced  by  the  long  speech  which  Jean  de  Meung.  attri- 
butes to  Faux-Samblant.     The  passages  are  quoted  below. 

Moreover,  without  disputing  the  influence  that  the  part 
which  Virgil  plays  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  the  part 
which  Philosophy  plays  in  Boethius,  have  had  on  the  con- 
ception of  Chaucer's  mentor-like  eagle,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  dialogue  form  and  the  familiar  turn  of  speech,  indeed,  the 
whole  *'tone  of  conversation"  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Dame  Reason  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

All  this  would  show  that  the  French  poem  influenced 
Chaucer  to  a  considerable  extent  even  in  the  Hous  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Skeat  gives  the  following  lines  in  connection  with 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose  on  the  Hous  of  Faine :  H.  of  F., 

II.  1,  105,  116,  239,  265-6,  392,  730,  917,  1022,  1213, 
1218,  1273,  1323-35,  1386,  1413,  1571,  1759-62.  The 
following  passages  also  seem  worth  considering : — 

H.  ofF.  11: 

Why  this  a  fantom,  these  orades. 
15 
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K.  R.  1911G: 

Si  font  fantoflmes  aparens. 

H.  of  F.  1 2  : 

1  noot ;  but  who-so  of  these  miracles. 

H.  15.  19143: 

Font  aparoir  trop  de  miracles. 

H.  of  F.  15-18: 

.  .  .  .  ne  never  thinke 

To  besily  my  wit  to  swinke, 

To  knoire  of  hir  aignifiaunce 

The  gendres,  neither  the  tlistaunce. 

H.  R,  19182-8;^: 

M«^  ne  ToU  or  pM  nieci«  cure 
Kn  ci  d«vlairier  la  i^re. 

K,  IJ.  19144: 

Si  font  hi«Q  dinwstt  dxAanc 

H.  of  F.  J-l-in  : 


Kvxr  to  c?^w«  feMenesae  of  brayn, 
Kt  aSKirwoo^  or  bj  seeknesse, 
l>tsce.  iC*f«v.  or  greet  distresse, 
vV  cllw  S  ciaordinaunce 
vY  -?a:'«:%I  acurtomaunce, 
VV&«  H.*ui  Kan  15  to  curious 
*!  .•  ^  «v*'.^  or  melancolious, 
K>  .  vuN.  ?*?  iaXj  ful  of  drede. 

^•»tx  t^-^ttj  sunt  pris  et  tenu 
■V  wAv^weiienuit  Dialadie, 
>i  ,M,te  .;  jvrt  en  frenisie. 

^^  >*:  x^^i-t  tt»s  eii  prison. 
y      V         '.   • 
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Tous  mors  de  froit  et  de  m^sdse. 
R.  R.  19280-84: 

Qui  mainte  fois,  sens  ordenance, 
Par  naturel  acoustumance, 
De  trop  penser  sunt  curieus, 
Quant  trop  sunt  melencolieus, 
Ou  paoreus  outre  mesure. 

H. of  F.  33-35 : 

Or  elles,  that  devocioun 

Of  somme,  and  contemplacioun, 

Causeth  swiche  dremes  ofte. 

R.  R.  19292-95: 

Gil  qui  par  grant  d^Tocion 
£n  trop  grant  contemplacion, 
Font  aparoir  en  lor  pens^ 
Les  choses  quil  ont  porpens^es. 

H.  of  F.  36-40 : 

Or  that  the  cruel  lyt  unsofte 
Which  these  like  lovers  leden 
Tliat  hopen  over  muche  or  dredeoi 
That  purely  hir  impressiouns 
Causeth  hem  avisiouns. 

R.  R.  19329-37: 

Dont  tuit  amant  par  jor  s'esfroient. 
Car  cil  qui  fins  amans  se  clament. 
Quant  d' amors  ardemment  s'entr'ament, 
Dont  moult  ont  travaus  et  anuis. 
Quant  se  sunt  de  nuit  endormis 
En  lor  lit,  oil  moult  ont  pens^ 
(Car  les  propri<5te8  en  s^) 
Si  songent  les  choses  am^s, 
Que  tant  ont  par  jor  reclam^es. 

H.  of  F.  41-42  : 

Or  if  that  spirits  have  the  might, 
To  make  folk  to  dreme  a-night. 
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R.  R.  19300-01 : 


Qui  voit,  ce  cuide,  en  sa  prince 
Les  esperituex  sustance. 


H.  of  F.  112-13: 


Whan  hit  was  night,  to  slepe  I  lay, 
Right  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  done. 


R.  R.  24-25 : 


Une  nuit,  si  com  je  souloie, 
£t  me  dormoie  moult  forment. 


H.  of  F.  279-82 : 


For  this  shal  every  woman  finde 
That  som  man,  of  his  pure  kinde, 
Wol  shewen  outward  the  faireste, 
Til  he  have  caught  that  what  him  leste. 


H.  of  F.  338-40 : 


How  sore  that  ye  men  conne  grone, 
Anoon,  as  we  have  yow  receyved, 
Certeinly  we  ben  deceyved. 


R.  R.  ."3008-14  : 


Toutevois  fin  amant  se  faignent, 
Mes  par  Amors  amer  ne  daignent, 
£t  se  gabent  ainsinc  des  dames, 
Et  lor  prometent  cors  et  ames, 
£t  jurent  menconges  et  fables 
A  eeus  qu*  il  truevent  decevables. 
Tant  qu'il  ont  lor  d^lit  ^u. 


R.  R.  14080-82: 


Mais  moult  est  fox,  se  Diex  m' amant, 
Qui  por  jurer  croit  nul  amant ; 
Car  il  ont  trop  les  cuers  muables. 


R.  K.  22489-98  : 


Joignent  lor  mains  et  merei  crient, 
£t  s'enclineut  et  s'agenoillent, 
£t  plorent  si  que  tuit  se  moillenl. 
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£t  devant  eus  se  crucefient 
For  ce  que  plus  en  eus  se  fient, 
£t  lor  prometent  par  faintise 
Cuer  et  core,  avoir  et  servise, 
£t  lor  fiancent  et  lor  jurent 
Les  sains  qui  sunt,  seront  et  furent, 
Et  les  Yont  ainsinc  d^cevant. 

Compare  for  the  name  of  Cipris — 
H.  of  F.  518  : 

Now  faire  blisf ul,  O  Cipris. 

R.  R.  22224 : 

Bien  ayisa  dame  Cjpris. 

For  Joves, 

H.  of  F.  586  : 

Wher  Joves  wol  me  stellifye. 

R.  R.  21754: 

For  Perseus,  li  filz  Jovis. 

The  fact  that  both  forms  occur  in  the  part  of  the  French 
poem  which  Chaucer  perhaps  had  in  mind  for  lines  338-40 
(quoted  above)  may  be  significant. 

H.  of  F.  1342-1352  : 

Ne  of  the  halle  eek  that  need  is 

To  tellen  yow,  that  every  wal 

Of  hit,  and  floor,  and  roof  and  al 

Was  plated  half  a  fote  thikke 

Of  gold,  and  that  nas  no-thing  wikke, 

But,  for  to  prove  in  alle  wyse, 

As  fyn  as  ducat  in  Venyse, 

Of  whiche  to  lyte  al  in  my  pouche  is  ? 

And  they  wer  set  as  thikke  of  nouchis 

Fulle  of  the  fynest  stones  faire, 

That  men  rede  in  the  Lapidaire. 

R.  R.  6835-40 : 

Moult  reluit  d'une  part,  car  gent 
I  sunt  li  mur  d'or  et  d' argent ; 
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Si  r'est  toute  la  ooyerture 
De  oele  roeinne  feture, 
Ardans  de  pierres  precieuaes 
Moalt  cleres  et  moult  vertueuses. 

H.  of  F.  1653-54: 

As  doth  the  river  from  a  welle, 
And  hit  stank  as  the  pit  of  helle. 

R.  R.  6759-64 : 

Or  te  dirai  de  Tautre  fluevc, 
De  quel  nature  Pen  le  trueve : 
Les  ianes  en  sunt  ensoufr^es, 
Ten^reuses,  mal  savories. 
Gomme  cheminto  fumnns, 
Toutes  de  puor  escunians. 

In  comparing  the  lines  above  the  whole  description  of  the 
river  and  its  significance  is  worth  considering^  since  its 
allegorical  character  corresponds  very  closely  in  thought 
and  tone  to  Chaucer's  own  work  in  the  Hous  of  Fame. 

H.  of  F.  1710-11: 

For  ihejf  for  oontemplacioun 
And  goddes  love,  hadde  y  wrought 

R.  R.  18380-81  : 

For  vivre  vertueusement, 
Et  por  Tamor  Dieu  solement 

i    H.  of  F.  1732-33: 

We  han  don  neither  that  ne  this 
But  ydel  al  our  Ijf  j-be. 

H.  of  F.  1761-62 : 

Let  men  glewe  on  us  the  name ; 
Suffyceth  that  we  han  the  fame. 

R.  R.  12254-55  : 

Car  qui  oiseus  hante  autrui  table, 
Lobierres  est,  et  sert  de  fable. 
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H.  of  F.  1780-82: 


By  famous  good,  and  no-thing  nolde 
Deserve  why,  ne  never  roughte  ? 
Men  rather  vow  to-hangen  oughte  ! 


H.  of  F.  1793-95: 


Sey :  ''These  ben  they  that  wolde  honour 
Have,  and  do  noskinnes  labour, 
Ne  do  no  good,  and  yit  han  laude/' 

R.  R.  12270-75 : 

Que  nus  hons,  en  nule  manidre, 
Poissans  de  cors,  son  pain  ne  qui^re, 
Por  qu'il  le  truisse  k  graingnier ; 
L'en  le  devroit  miex  mehaingnier, 
Ou  en  faire  aperte  justice. 
Que  soustenir  en  tel  malice. 

and  still  speaking  of  the  same  idlers, 
R.  R.  12566-72 : 

Et  des  sieges  aiment  as  tables 
Les  plus  haus,  les  plus  honorables, 
Et  les  premiers  ^  sinagogues, 
Cum  fier  et  orguilleus  et  rogues, 
Et  ament  que  Ten  les  salue 
Quant  il  trespassent  par  la  rue, 
Et  vuelent  estre  apel^  mestre. 

Mr.  ten  Brink  (page  113  of  his  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture) says  that  the  sources  which  Chaucer  used  in  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women  are,  besides  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  in 
small  measure  Livy;  further,  Florus,  Guido  de  Colonna 
and,  presumably,  Hyginus.  Mr.  ten  Brink  does  not  make 
it  clear  whether  he  thinks  that  Chaucer  is  indebted  to 
Boccaccio's  De  daris  Mvlieribus.  He  only  says,  page  110  : 
"  In  his  Book  of  Celebrated  Women  Boccaccio  had  similarly 
ended  with  the  history  of  a  contemporary  queen,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  book,  at  least  indirectly." 
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Mr.  Skeat,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Womeny  page  xxviii,  quotes  the  main  points  which  M.  Beeh 
makes  in  his  essay  printed  in  Anglia,  vol.  V,  pp.  313—382, 
with  the  title,  Quellen  und  Plan  der  Legende  of  Goode 
Women  und  ihr  Verhdltnis8  zur  Cmifessio  Amantis,  He  also 
accepts  the  sources  which  Mr.  ten  Brink  quotes,  and  admits 
that  Chaucer  may  have  been  influenced  by  poems  of  Machault 
and  Froissart.  On  page  xxxvi  he  says:  "We  trace  a  linger- 
ing influence  ujwn  Chaucer  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose;  see 
notes  to  1.  125,  128,  171.  Dante  is  both  quoted  and 
mentioned  by  name ;  1.  357." 

Mr.  Skeat  has  notes  on  the  following  lines  in  connection 
with  the  Romance  of  the  Rose:  L.  of  G.  W.,  11.  25,  128, 
195,  227,  249,  338,  352,  655,  917,  2230.  In  addition 
to  these  passages  I  think  the  following  ones  are  worth 
examining : — 

L.  of  G.  W.,  Prol.  B,  132-37  : 

Upon  the  fouler,  that  hem  made  a'  whaped 
In  winter,  and  destroyed  had  hir  brood, 
In  his  despyt,  hem  thoughte  hit  did  hem  good 
To  singe  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  despyse 
The  foule  cherl  that,  for  his  covetyse. 
Had  hem  betrayed  with  his  sophistrye. 

R.  R.  22500-509 : 

Ainsinc  cum  fait  li  oiselierres 
Qui  tent  k  I'oisel  comme  licrres, 
Et  I'apele  par  dous  son^s, 
Muci^^  entre  les  buisson^, 
Por  li  faire  k  son  brai  venir, 
Tant  que  pris  le  puisse  tenir. 
Li  fox  oisiaus  de  li  s'aprisme. 
Qui  ne  set  respondre  au  sophisme 
Qui  Pa  mis  en  d^cepcion 
Par  figure  de  diccion. 

The  passage,  L.  of  G.  W.,  148-168,  has,  I  think,  remi- 
niscences   from   the   passage   R.    R.    10563-99,    in    which 
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directions  are  given  to  lovers  who,  as  Chaucer  expresses  it, 
have  doon  unkindenesse  for  new  fangelnesae,  and  the  longer 
passage,  R.  R.  6460—6528,  which  contains  the  discussion 
of  love  and  the  instinct  of  reproduction  in  animals.  Lines 
148-152  seem  to  me  distinctly  suggested  by  the  R.  R., 
though  there  is  no  verbal  coincidence. 
L.  of  G.  W.,  Prol.  B,  153-159  : 

And  tho  that  liadde  doon  unkindenesse — 
As  dooth  the  tjdif,  for  new  fangelnesse — 
Besoghte  mercy  of  hir  trespassinge, 
And  humblely  songen  hir  repentinge, 
And  sworen  on  the  blosmes  to  be  trewe, 
So  that  hir  makes  wolde  upon  hem  rewe. 
And  at  the  laste  maden  hir  accord. 

R.  R.  10593-99  : 

Puis  que  jam^  ne  sera  fait ; 
Qu'il  est  en  vraie  repentance, 
Prds  de  faire  tel  p^nitance 
Cum  cele  enjoindre  li  saura, 
Puis  que  pardon^  li  aura. 
Lors  face  d*  Amors  la  besoigne, 
S'il  vuet  que  cele  li  pardoigne. 

L.  of  G.  W.,  Prol.  B,  165-169 : 

Ne  fals  pitee,  for  *  vertu  is  the  mene,' 
As  Etik  saith,  in  swich  maner  I  mene. 
And  thus  thise  foules,  voide  of  al  malyce, 
Acordeden  to  love,  and  laften  vyce 
Of  hate,  and  songen  alle  of  oon  acord. 

R.  R.  6493-98 : 

Ge  ne  lis  pas  d' amors  ainsi ; 
Onques  de  ma  bouche  n'issi 
Que  nule  riens  hair  doie-en, 
L'en  i  puet  bien  trover  moien ; 
C'est  Pamor  que  j'aim  tant  et  prise. 
Que  ge  t'ai  por  amer  aprise. 

Lisi  Cipriani. 
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XXI. -THE  EARL  OP  WARWICK'S  VIRELAL 

I. 

The  career  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
from  1401  to  1439  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  chivalry,  even  by  that  earlier  Richard,  Gsur-de-Lion 
It  is  no  part  of  this  introductory  note  to  his  Virdai,  to 
rehearse  in  detail  the  extraordinary  events  of  his  long  life 
of  travel,  adventure,  warfare,  and  diplomacy.  Mr.  James 
Gairdner's  life  of  the  hero^  tells  the  story  of  his  chief 
exploits,  and  those  to  whom  Dugdale's  Wa7*wick8hire^  is 
accessible  may  read  it  in  detail.  But  to  come  upon  a 
literary  personality  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  so  rare 
a  thing,  and  the  character  of  Richard  Beauchamp  is  so 
happy  an  example  of  a  true  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  these  few  notes  upon  him  and  his  family,  most  of  them 
not  in  Gairdner's  article,  will  not  come  amiss  to  the  student 
of  the  period. 

*  In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography y  vol,  IV,  article  Richard  Beau- 
champ. 
» Edition  of  1730,  vol.  i,  405-411. 
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When  Henry  IV  married  Joan  of  Navarre,  this  young 
knight  "  kepte  joustes  for  the  Queenes  part  ageynst  alle 
other  commers."  At  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403),  he 
behaved  himself  notably,  and  received  the  Garter  for  reward. 
Soon  after  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  way 
stopping  to  fight  a  fierce  duel  of  battle-axes  with  Sir  Pan- 
dulf  Malatete  at  Verona,  and  wounding  him  sorely.  Ar- 
riving in  his  noble  ship  at  the  Holy  Land,  he  went  up  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  hung  up  his  arms  in  that  place.  Baltir- 
dam,  the  Soldan's  lieutenant'  and  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
hearing  that  a  descendant  of  Guy  of  Warwick  was  in  the 
town  (whose  life  he  had  in  his  own  tongue,  a  tribute  to  the 
popularity  of  the  story),  feasted  Richard  finely.  Richard 
returned  through  "Russy,  Littowe,  Poleyn,  and  Spruse,*' 
and  in  this  journey  "  got  him  greet  worship  at  many  turna- 
ments,  and  other  faites  of  werre.'' 

At  Calais,  about  1414,  he  held  jousts  against  three 
French  knights  in  noble  manner,  as  is  hereinafter  related. 
At  the  Council  of  Constance  he  slew  a  mighty  duke  of 
Germany  in  tournament.  The  Empress  was  so  enraptured 
at  this,  says  the  veracious  chronicler,  that  she  threw  over 
him  the  livery  of  the  Bear,  as  reward  for  his  prowess.^ 

Of  his  other  deeds  there  is  no  space  to  tell.  He  was 
made  Master  to  Henry  VI  in  1422,  and  the  agreement 
made  by  Richard  in  assuming  charge  of  the  one  year  old 
boy,  with  the  other  nobles  of  the  realm,  in  which  they 
solemnly  swear  to  acquit  him  of  lese  majesty  when  the 
Earl  shall  see  fit  to  administer  corporal  chastisement  to  his 

*  These  events  are  told  in  Dugdale,  loc,  cii.,  who  used  as  his  source  the 
episodic  accounts  explaining  the  famous  drawings  of  the  life  of  this  flarl, 
in  MS.  British  Museum  Cotton  Julius  E  IV,  pt.  ii.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  drawings  (reproduced  by  Strutt  in  Manners  and  OustomSj  vol.  n),  see 
Sir  E.  M.Thompson  in  the  Burlington  Ma^aziney  vol.  I  (1903),  pp.  151- 
164.     He  gives  much  of  the  text,  with  four  drawings. 
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Sovereign,  contrasts  amusingly  with  his  brilliant  career  in 
arms.^^  But  Richard  feared  the  babe's  wrath  more  than 
armed  men,  and  wisely,  too. 

He  founded  the  chantry  at  Guy's  Cliff  perhaps  as  early  as 
1423,^  and  it  was  his  daughter,  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  wife  of  the  Talbot  whom  Shakespeare  has 
made  known  to  us,  who  employed  Lydgate  to  write  the  life 
of  their  legendary  progenitor.^  Richard  was  himself  a  patron 
of  the  fashionable  poet  of  his  time.  In  1426  Lydgate  de- 
fended in  verse  Henry  VI's  title  to  France,  at  Warwick's 
command.*  And  if  we  may  credit  John  Shirley,  the  famous 
scribe,  upon  whose  authority  alone  these  other  facts  given 
are  based,  Warwick  had  no  little  share  in  getting  Lydgate 
to  write  his  Life  of  St.  Edmund.*  At  all  events,  there  is 
MS.  evidence  for  the  fact  that  one  of  Lydgate's  best  poems, 
The,  Fifteen  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  Mary^  was  written  for 
Isabella,  Lady  Despenser,  his  second  wife,  whom  Richard 
married  in  1422,  and  to  whom  the  Virelai  here  printed  was 
dedicated.^ 

The  pictures  of  Warwick  in  the  famous  Cotton  Manu- 
script^ give  a   wonderfully  vivid  impression  of  the  man. 


*  Printed  in  Ghiirdner*8  Paston  LetterSy  article  I. 
'  Thompson's  date.     Others  are  given. 

» So  Shirley  in  Harl^  7333  and  the  Harvard  Shirley  Ma 
*So  Shirley  in  Harley  7333,  printed  in  Wright,  Political  Songs  (Rolls 
Series),  ii,  131-140.     Lydgate  tells  us  this  in  his  poem,  also. 

*  So  Shirley  in  the  same  MS, 

*  So  the  rubric  in  Cotton  MS.  Titus  A  xxvi,  a  good  xv  century  text.  It 
calls  Isabelle,  ^'now  Gountasse.''  This  is  the  poem  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography ^  article  Lydgate,  vol.  xxxiv, 
307),  as  the  **XV  Odes,*'  an  odd  mistake  for  the  "Fifteen  Ooes,"  so 
called  because  each  stanza  begins  with  O.  The  title  of  *'  Fifteen  Ooes" 
belongs  properly,  however,  to  the  Ooes  cf  Christ,  an  entirely  different  poem, 
by  Lydgate.  Mr.  Lee  is  further  in  error  in  assigning  Stowe  as  his  authority 
for  the  rubric  here  noted.     Stowe  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Titus  M8. 

^  Mentioned  above. 
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But  the  following  extract  from  another  source  will  not  be 
unwelcome,  I  think,  as  &  brilliant  picture  of  a  typical  scene 
in  the  revival  of  chivalry  in  the  fifteenth  century,'  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  description  of  the  challenge  has  up  to 
now  been  identified  with  a  feat  of  this  Earl  of  Warwick,  or 
that  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

The  account  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of  many  narratives 
of  challenges,  and  jouKtes,  collected  for  Sir  John  Paston 
abont  1470,  I  suppose  (Paston  died  1479).  The  narrative 
here  given  thus  antedates  by  a  dozen  years  the  account  in 
the  Cotton  MS.,  the  date  of  which  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson 
gives  as  1485—95.  But  the  present  extract  is  far  earlier 
than  this  in  reality,  as  several  references  m  the  sfs.  point  to 
it£  being  a  contemporarj-  account.  Thus  fol.  16b  we  have 
"  the  xiith  day  of  CHstmasse  Uut."  Again  the  frequent 
phrase  "  my  lorde "  indicates  that  the  Biirl  is  still  alive. 
On  the  same  page  Gerard  Herbawmes  is  referred  to  as  alive 
and  lately  challenging  English  \varriors.  Finally  at  the 
end  of  the  narrative  the  present  and  perfect  tenses  are  used, 
showing  that  the  fame  of  the  meeting  is  still  sounded. 

The  extract  here  given  is  also  interesting,  since  it  or  a 
narrative  identical  with  it  was  plainly  colidensed  to  make 
up  the  account  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  an  almost  h'teral  copy  of 
which  may  be  road  in  Dugdale's  WarvickiAiie  (1730),  i, 
406-7.  The  single  variation  from  the  narrative  here  is  that 
the  third  encounter  rektes  bow  Bichard  rushed  upon  the 
knight  and  smote  him  untU  the  Frenchman  said  he  was  tied 
to  his  saddle ;  upon  which  Richard  alightel  and  rode  to  his 
pavilion,  the  feast  being  eerFed  thereafter.  This  episode  is, 
I  believe,  borrowed  fr.m  K.m«  <'^^''  iouruament  and  inserted 
here  for  picturesque  ciTecL  -It  jnnybe  that  the  details  of 
the   third   encounter  i 


nitted  in  ow  narrative  because 


not  (iijiUiltnsculu)  B-  16-17. 
1.  Lansdowne  285  iW»" 


f 
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of  the  knight's  relationship  to  the  Beauchamps,  for  one  of 
whom  this  narrative  may  have  been  written. 

HB.  Lansdowne  285,  fols  16a-17b. 

The  challenge  of  an  Auncestre  of  therle  of  Warrewjk. 

Ffirst  the  seide  lorde  departid  oute  of  Caleis  to  Guynee  bj  watir  thee 
tuisday  aftir  Cristmas  day,  for  to  take  the  eire  and  disporte  of  the 
Countrey,  as  he  saide.  And  all  his  Amiure  and  his  hameis  for  hb  Armes 
was  pryvily  caried  thidir.  And  nerehand  a  foortnyght  before  Cristmasse 
my  lorde  lete  set  vp  a  pavilon,  within  the  parclos  of  Guynesse,  and  lete 
hange  therin  thre  tables  of  the  devisez  depeyntid.  The  first  a  lady 
standyng  and  harpyng  at  a  beddis  feete  with  a  Gratoure  of  golde  for  a 
Spere  taccliid  on  hir  Sieve  and  sent  an  haraude  into  Sraunce,  that  what 
kynght  that  was  borne  Gentilman  of  name  and  armes  withoute  Reproche 
withm  the  Reem  of  ffraunc^  that  wolde  touche  that  devise,  there  shulde 
a  knyght  that  clepith  hym  Le  ChiualerVert  oue^  le  quarter  noir,  that 
was  borne  in  Englonde  Gentilman  of  name  and  Armes  withoute  Reproche 
shulde  delyucr  that  frenshe  knyght  of  xii  Cours  hit  on  horsbak  with 
Speres  of  oon  length  and  Sheeldis  of  oon  makyng,  of  the  which  Sheeldis 
the  frenshe  knyght  shulde  choose  the  bettir,  and  hereupon  my  lorde  sent 
his  letres  ensealde  with  his  Armes  that  he  berith  of  Siluir  with  the  maunchet 
of  Goules  as  they  bee  enbrowdid  in  \>e  seide  lords  white  bedde  of  berys. ' 
Secondly  he  let  hong  vp  in  the  same  pa vy lone  a  noothir  table *of  his  devise 
portreied  with  a  lady  wirchyng  paries  with  a  Glove  of  plate  of  Golde 
fol.  16b.  tacchid  on  hir  Sieve  and  sent  by  the  same  heraude  into  the  Reame  of 
Sraunce  that  what  knyght  that  was  borne  Gentelman  of  name  and  armes 
withoute  Reproche  of  the  Re^me  of  ffraunce  that  wolde  touche  that  devise, 
he  shulde  fynde  a  knyght  of  Englonde  borne  Gentilman  of  name  of  Armis 
withoute  Reproche,  the  which  clepith  him  le  Chiualer  gryse,  that  shulde 
delyuer  the  frenshe  knyght  of  XV  strokys  with  a  swerde  hitte  for  the  which 
Armes  the  Englishe  knyght  shulde  ordeygne  twey  Sadies  and  send  the 
frenshe  knyght  choise  of  both.  And  herevpon  sent  my  lorde  his  le/res 
sealde  with  his  Armes  of  Silvyr  with  twey  barris  of  Goules  as  they  ben 
also  wele  enbrowdid  in  the  same  white  bedde  of  berys.  The  thridde  my 
seide  lorde  lete  hong  vp  in  the  same  pavylone  anothir  table  of  his  devise 
with  a  lady  depeyntid  in  a  Gardyne  makyng  a  Chaplet  of  Roses,  with  a 
poleyne  of  golde  in  the  same  pavylone  tacchid  on  the  seide  lady  Sieve,  and 
sent  by  the  same  heraude  that  what  knyght  of  the  Reame  of  fraunce,  that 

*  Ou6  for  0.    Dugdale,  I.  c,  p.  406,  reads  from  Cotton  bis.  **the  green 
knight  with  a  black  quarter.'* 

*  The  Warwick  bear  is  well  known,  of  course. 
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was  borne  Gentilman  of  name  and  Armea  withoote  Beprodie^  that  wolde 
toache  the  thrid  deyiae,  he  shulde  f jnde  a  knjght  of  Engloode  Qentilman 
borne  of  name  and  of  Armea  withoote  Reproche  that  clepith  hjm  Le 
Chiualer  attendaunt,  that  shulde  deljuer  that  freoshe  knyght  of  x  Goon 
hit  with  speres  of  oon  length  in  hostejing  hameis  withoate  sheldis.  And 
herevpon  mj  lorde  sent  his  lefres  sealde  with  his  Armes  qoarterlj  golde  A 
gooles  bordii  redd  with  silujr  andazure  verrid  as  they  ben  wele  enbrowdid 
in  the  same  bedde  of  Berys. 

So  whan  this  heraude  was  thus  deljuerd  theise  thre  lettres  of  my  lordia 

ensealde  with  dyuers  seals  of  his  Armys  And  wreton  of  dyuers  handjs  he 

Bode  into  ffraunce  and  dedarid  his  messages  Amonges  alle  the  lordia 

knyghtis  &  Squyers  of  honoure  that  were  that  tyme  come  doone  into  the 

marchis  of  pycardye  for  the  werre :  And  Tpon  the  shewyng  of  theise  leCrea 

which  the  heraade  brought ;  Weenyng  the  frenshemen  that  it  were  three 

knyghtes  of  Englonde  that  had  hongid  yp  thoo  thre  devises.     The  first 

frenshe  knyght  clepid  hym  in  his  le^  Le  chiualer  Rouge  to  whom  the 

Right  name  is  Sir  (Gerard  herbaumes,  a  Seemely  man  and  oon  of  the  best 

Justers  of  ffraunce  accountid  And  is  oon  of  the  xv  frenshemen  that  have 

nowe  late  Chalengid  xv  English  men  to  the  outraunoe,  they  beryng  a  plate 

of  goolde  for  their  devise  till  their  Armes  be  doon.    And  this  day  of 

Armys  with  my  seide  lorde  set  vpon  the  xiith  day  of  Cristmasse  last  vpon 

the  which  day  my  lorde  came  into  the  felde  at  xii  at  thee  clok,  the  fairest 

fol.  17a.  Armyd  man  and  the  Surest  that  evir  was  seen  before  that  tyme,  with 

basyned  on  his  hede  and  visoure  downe  for  he  wolde  not  be  knowe,  with  an 

vncouthly  freshe  Chaplet  wrought  of  dyuers  colours  of  ffethirs  &  perles 

vpon  his  basynet,  A  fyne  girdill  of  golde  large  about  the  nethir  bordore  of 

his  plates,  and  his  spere  xv  Inches  large  aboute,  which  was  right  grete 

woond«r  to  all  the  frenshemen  that  evir  man  myght  welde  so  grete  tymbre. 

And  than  my  lorde  sent  the  twoo  Sheldis  to  his  felowe  to  choose  as  the 

purport  of  his  letre  wolde,  which  Sheeldes  were  of  lethir  nat  als  thyk  as 

the  thyknes  of  vi  papir  leves.    And  so  my  seide  lorde  and  the  frenshe 

knyght  ran  to  gider  with  hir  speeris  woondir  knyghtly,  And  brake  their 

speris  and  either  parcid  othir  barneys,  but  thonkid  be  god,  at  the  thrid 

Gours  my  lorde  smote  downe  >e  frenshe  knyght  at  the  spere  poynt  hors  and 

man.    And  so  whan  the  Armes  of  that  day  vras  doon  my  lorde  sent  to  the 

frenshe  knyght  a  feire  coureser  to  his  tent    Vpon  the  morowe  my  lorde 

came  into  the  felde  to  accomplisshe  the  seconde  armes  with  Swerde  aftir 

the  entent  of  his  le^  Armyd  in  the  godelyest  wise  as  seiden  all  the 

Straungers  that  evir  was  seen  with  a  frenshe  Creste  of  Ostrigge  ffethers  of 

golde  coorapacid  with  a  white  Chaplet  aboue  his  basynet.    And  ronnen  to 

gidirs  an  hors  bak.    So  that  my  lorde  smote  the  kni^te  that  clepid  hym  in 

his  letre  le  Chiualer  blank,  to  whom  the  Right  name  is  monsieur  hugh  de 

lawncy,  that  he  recoilid  hym  to  his  hors  behynde.     And  an  oothir  stroke 

smote  vp  hb  visoure,  And  evir  thankid  be  god  had  much  the  bettir  by  all 
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mennes  iaggement  And  so  to  his  high  woonhip  falfillid  the  pojntis  of 
his  Armes  and  evir  his  ymbrere  downe  for  he  wolde  not  be  knowen  in  the 
felde  And  at  his  departyng  oute  of  the  felde  my  loide  sent  his  felowe  a 
feire  conreser  And  vpon  Soondaj  aftir  mj  lorde  came  into  the  felde  abonte 
IX  of  the  clok  Armjd  bright  with  a  Bounde  brode  tofte  of  Ostrich  fethirs 
sprejnte  with  golde  And  a  long  tartaryn  fethir  in  ihe  myddis  with  a  brode 
Girdill  of  Goldsmjthis  werk  roonde  aboute  his  plates  beneth  to  performe 
his  Armes  in  hosteyeng  hameis  as  his  \etre  contenyth,  A  courser  trappid 
with  his  Armes  of  Warre  embrowdid  to  fore  hym  on  the  which  Bode  oon 
Botiller,  And  behynde  hym  came  three  Coursers  trappid  in  thre  Armys  of 
his  Armys  Accordaunt  to  the  seals  of  his  thre  Armes  to  foresaide.  And 
the  same  trappers  folowid  hym  eche  day  of  the  three  dayes,  oonly  to  the 
touchyng  of  the  devise ;  so  that  these  Armes  were  wele  and  worshupfully 
accomplisshid  to  the  grettist  Woorshup  of  my  lorde  both  of  the  frenshemen 
fol.  17b.  And  also  of  all  the  Souldeours  of  these  marche  that  evir  had  man  in 
Pykardye,  blessid  be  god  of  his  grace!  And  sent  his  felowe  a  noothir 
Courser  which  knyght  is  callid  le  Chiualer  noir,  to  whom  the  Bight  name 
is  Me89tr  Colarde  de  ffyennes,  the  whiche  is  my  lordis  Cousyn,  And  by  that 
that  theis  Armys  were  thus  doon,  my  lorde  sittyng  on  horsbak  in  >e  felde 
armed  praide  all  the  frenshe  men  to  dyne  with  hym  there  Bight  in 
the  felde. 

In  the  which  felde  was  ordeyned  an  halle  muche  and  large  in  the  which 
was  hangid  the  white  bedde  with  all  theise  Armes  that  the  frenshemen 
myght  wele  see  that  the  were  verely  his  Armys  of  olde  Aunoestrie  and 
there  the  frenshe  men  hadd  a  gret  feest  of  thre  Courses,  cc  messes  large. 
And  a  thousonde  mo  persones  that  yeetyn  in  the  felde  had  mette  Inowgh 
&  drynk  also  ryght  largely. 

So  whan  the  spices  and  wyne  was  droonke  my  lorde  yave  sir  Oerard  de 
herbaumes  the  first  frenshe  knyght  an  Owche  better  than  livrea.  11$ ;  To  fir 
hugh  de  lawncy  an  oche  woorth  xi  mores ;  and  to  Sir  Colarde  de  ffyennes 
which  is  Cousyn  to  the  Erie  Seintpoule  and  to  my  lorde  also,  A  cupp  of 
Qolde  woorth  ix  marcs.  And  this  doon  they  departid  and  the  frenshemen 
helde  them  passyngly  wele  Apaide,  And  large  yiftes  gevyn  to  the  frenshe 
heraudes  and  mynsterells  And  all  this  feste  tyme  lastyng  the  fairest  wethir 
that  evir  sigh  Cristen  man.  So  that  all  maner  men  in  this  marche,  thonkid 
be  god,  gevyn  to  my  seide  lorde  the  pryce  of  all  men  that  evire  came  there 
and  seyne  playnely  that  god  had  shewyd  passyng  grete  myrades  in  hym. 
And  this  on  the  Monday  aftir  he  is  coomen  to  Coleys  witA  much  woorship 
where  hath  met  hym  the  lieutenaunt  of  the  towne  with  all  the  Gamyson. 

To  complete  ofir  picture  of  this  valiant  knight  we  have 
only  to  add  a  bit  of  the  narrative  from  the  Cotton  M8. 
relating   to   the   Earl  and  his  countess.     In   1437   "Erie 
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Rioherd  when  he  with  his  navy  toke  the  salt  water,  in  short 
ipaoe  rose  a  grevous  tempest  and  drofe  the  shippes  into 
diverse  coostes  in  so  moch  that  they  al  fered  to  be  perissbed. 
And  the  noble  Erie,  forcastyng,  lete  bynde  hymself  and  his 
lady  and  Henry  his  sone  and  heire,  after  Due  of  Warrewik, 
to  the  mast  of  the  vessel  to  thentent  that  where  ever  they 
were  founde  they  myght  have  beene  buried  to  gedres  worship- 
ftilly  by  tlie  knowledge  of  his  cote  armour  and  other  signes 
up|H)n  liyin.  But  yet  God  preserved  hem  al ;  and  so 
rotounuHl  to  Knglond  and  after  to  Normandy."  ^ 

II. 

Hut  whither  am  I  slipped?  Earl  Richard,  while  pre- 
ft^rriu|j  uulitnn*  jrlor}-,  was  not  averse  to  clerkly  wit,  and 
thu9i  !ih\«wei)  that  he  had  profited  by  reading  the  famous 
l^iAyHjt  itkitr  Ctrricum  d  Miliiem,  his  own  copy  of  which, 
Kmiut  in  <i  voUuuo  along  with  Higden's  Polychrordcony  and 
H  NivN#««»H  uyiiiMji^  Friar9y  is  still  to  be  seen.' 

Thu*  iho  nrWiii  here  printed  has  some  artistic  merit  and 
i«  H.^  ^akkI  asi  was  done,  in  his  time,  so  far  as  may  be  known. 
tV|'  thisi  tovm  of  the  Mrtlai  I  know  of  no  other  example  in 
MuWIe  Kuglish, 

'IV  MS,  British  Museum,  Additionals  16165,  from  which 
ihU  I'A  w^imnU  is  a  quarto  volume,  paper,  written  by  Shirley. 
'IV  rulM'io  is  his,  and  may  be  credited,  as  certainly  as  any 
uuis^uo  HM^iption  can  be,  for  Shirley  except  in  MS.  Ashmole 
ft*,  ^\^'^llt^u  in  his  last  age,  rarely  went  wrong.  But  we 
muMt  await  Mi.^  Hammond's  study  of  Shirley*  before  pass- 

UV|vi\xl  ft\^i  M*.  Cotton  Julius  E  IV,  fol.  25b.  This  episode  is  not 
v^uv'Ksl  l»\  Sir  K.  M»  Thompson,  toe  eit, 

MUii.  Mum.    V,kU.  24194. 

VSv  hvr  iviUArks  on  Shirley  in  Modem  Philologfy,  I,  330  ff.,  An^ia 
\\\\\\^  I  lit  \\x»  5^V-348.  O.  Gaertner's  recent  dissertation,  Jchan 
Mmh^**  I  s^t%  «•'•**  Wtrkt  (Berlin,  1906),  is  useless  for  this  purpose. 
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ing  any  judgment  on  the  authority  of  this  MS.  as  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  scribe.  We  have,  however,  no 
ground  for  doubting  Shirley's  statement,  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Richard  Beauchamp  was  quite  capable  of 
this  gallant  effusion  to  his  lady. 

THE  VIRELAL 

Ms.  Brit.  Mus.  Adds  16165,  fols.  246b.-246b. 

**  Balade  made  of  Isabelle  Countasse  of  Warr',  and  ladj  Deepenser  by 
Kichard  Beauchamp  Eorlle  of  Warrewyk." 

I  can  not  half  );e  woo  compleyne 
)?at  do)>e  my  woful  hert  streyne 
With  bisy  thought  and  grevous  peyne. 
Whan  I  not  see 
5  My  feyre  lady  whos  beaute 

So  fully  preented  is  in  me 
}?at  I  for  wo  naduersite 
May  not  astert 

From  hir  good  list,  }7at  never  thwert 
10  I  shal,  howe  sore  JTat  me  smert, 

But  right  humbelly  with  lowly  hert 
Hir  ordenaunce 

Obeye,  and  in  hir  govemaunce 
Set  al  my  welfare  and  plesaunce, 
15  Abydyng  tyme  of  allegeaunoe. 

And  never  swerve 
fol.  246a.  Til  J?at  )?e  dethe  myn  hert  kerve  ; 

For  lever  is  me  hir  man  to  sterve 
Than  any  oj^er  for  to  serve. 
20      For  hir  noblesse, 

Hir  flouryng  you]?e  in  lustynesse, 
Growndcd  in  vertuous  humblesse, 
Cause);e  )?at  she  cleped  is  maystresse, — 
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I  yow  ensurey — 
25  Of  al  good  chaunoe  and  aventnre 

J«it  may  be  gyven  by  nature 
Til  any  worldly  creature ; 
For  she  alloone 

In  vertue  is,  aad  yer  hape  noon, — 
30  — }ni8  seyne  bo)?e  sume  and  eureych  oon, — 

psit  dele  wyth  hir,  and  eaer  in  oon 
Preyse  hir  maoer, 

Hir  wommanhed,  hir  lusty  chere,— 
So  wold  god  !  my  lady  dere, 
35  At  my  request  and  my  prayer 

Yow  list  to  ruwe 

On  me  hir  man  \f&t  hole  and  tmwe 
Haue  been,  and  ehaimged  for  no  nawe, 
Ne  never  wol  myn  hert  remuwe 
40      From  hir  servyce ; 

And  yat  is  myn  hertis  empryse, 
Beseching  hir  )^t  in  some  wyse 
She  wol  for  my  gnerdon  avyse, 
And  wom  manly, 
fol.  246b.  ^^-  Coonsayled  by  pitous  mercy, 

Resceyve  me  yat  hevyly 
Endure  yus,  and  pytously. 
In  to  hir  grace ; 

And  whyles  yat  I  haue  lyves  space, 
60  Owt  of  myn  hert  to  arrace 

ye  descomfort  y&t  me  manasse 
Depe  in  my  thought ; 
But  of  she  yer  of  no  thing  rought, 
And  I  be  lytell  worthe  or  nought, 
55  Hir  wommanhed  certis  ought 

And  gentylesse 
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To  ruwe  vpon  myn  hevynesse, 
For  hir  to  serve  in  stedfastnesse, 
Myn  hert,  and  al  my  bysynesse, 
60      Haue  I  gyve 

For  euermore  whyles  jwit  I  lyve. 

Notes. — ^The  rubric  is  in  Shirley's  hand,  but  evidently  written  in  after 
the  copying  of  the  poem.  The  title  of  the  poem  as  at  first  copied  was 
merely,  ^'Balade.^'  The  ink  of  the  rest  of  the  rubric  differs  from  this 
word. 

The  paragraphing  is  mine.  Shirley  divided  the  poem  into  quatrains, 
aaab,  bbbc,  etc.  The  division  is  not  made  by  spacing,  but  by  nuurks  on 
the  margin,  and  thus  my  only  change  has  been  to  set  rhyming  lines  together, 
in  order  better  to  indicate  the  swing  of  the  song. 

I  have  taken  no  liberties  with  the  text,  except  to  substitute  F  for  the 
old  ff,  which  is  nearly  always  used  for  capital  F  in  the  fifteenth  century  MSB. 

Suggested  readings.  In  11.  4,  17,  50,  for  herty  herte.  L.  17,  deihCf  deth. 
L.  34,  todd,  wolde.     L.  53,  off  if. 

LI.  29  ff.,  present  a  difficult  question.  Line  29  does  not  make  sense  as 
it  stands.  I  suggest  (1)  for /^r  read  o)>er ;  (2)  we  have  here  an  anacolu- 
thon,  in  which  the  poet  was  misled  by  the  parenthetical  line  30,  to  substitute 
the  subject  and  structure  of  the  parenthetical  line  for  the  subject  already 
given.  The  sense  would  be,  then,  'Hhere  hath  none  dealt  with  her  that 
doth  not  always  praise  her  manner,  etc.,  thus  says  everyone.''  I  incline 
to  this  second  guess  as  to  the  meaning,  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
loose,  and  withal  charming,  construction  throughout. 

Henry  Noble  MacCracken. 
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subordinate  and  summary  treatment  of  words  and  poetry 
that  Burke  appended  as  part  v.  His  work  was  not  pri- 
marily a  work  on  poetics.  It  is,  however,  to  this  part,  and 
to  a  few'  passages  on  poetry  in  the  preceding  parts,  that  I 
wish  to  call  attention  ;  for  rn  them  Burke  takes  a  long  step 
towards  the  goal  that  Lessing  set  for  himself  in  Laokoon. 
This  fact  is,  to  be  sure,  so  little  recognized  that  Burke's 
name  is  not  even  mentioned  among  the  predecessors  of 
Lessing  by  Bliimner.^  But  Burke  had  a  clear  notion  of  the 
difference  between  painting  and  poetry,  and  of  the  appro- 
priate means  of  expression  in  these  arts.  Indeed,  his  view 
of  the  function  of  words,  a  view  which  I  have  not  found 
before  him  in  the  eighteenth  century,  might  have  furnished 
Lessing  with  additional  ammunition  for  his  bombardment  of 
the  citadel  flying  the  banner  ut  pictura  poe^is.  The  evidence 
before  us  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that  Lessing  was 
especially  influenced  by  Burke  in  respect  to  these  matters. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  have  been  confirmed  by  Burke  in  his 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  descriptive  poetry,  and  Burke's 
name  deserv^es  to  be  coupled  with  the  names  of  Diderot  and 
Mendelssohn  as  one  of  those  who  more  or  less  definitely 
anticipated  the  conclusions  reached  in  Laokoon. 

Burke's   system  has  been  called  empirical,   naturalistic. 


^Laokoorij^  13erl.,  1880. — B.  Bosanquet|  History  of  AesihetiCf^  London, 
1904,  devotes  tliree  pages  to  Burke  and  Home  {Elements  of  Criticisnij  1762) 
together,  and  remarks  that  they  "anticipated  Lessing."  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  anticipation  can  be  brought  out  only  by  a  comparative  study. 
For  Home,  who  is  barely  mentioned  by  Bliimner  (p.  31,  note  and  p.  640), 
sec  Josef  Wohlgemuth,  Henry  Homes  Ast^tetik  und  ihr  Einfiuas  auf  deutscht 
Astl^liker^  Berl.,  1893;  and  Wilhelm  Neumann,  Die  Bedeutung  Homes  fur 
die  Asthetik  und  sein  Einfluss  ayf  die  deutsehen  Asthetiker,  Halle^  1894.  The 
habit  of  giving  precedence  to  Home  (Karnes)  OTer  Burke  in  histories  of 
esthetics  is  justified  by  the  dates  of  the  birth  of  the  two  men,  and  on  other 
grounds ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  Burke's  Philosophical  Enquiry 
antedated  Home's  Elements  of  Criticism  by  five  years. 
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eren  ^'cradelv  materialistic;''^  it  impresses  ns  as 
ondae  emphasis  opoD  physiological  reactions;  it 
wider  gap  between  the  boblime  and  the  beaotifiil 
altogether  desirable ;  and  it  is  undoabtedlv  least  sati&fiMtoiy 
in  its  treatment  of  the  beautiiii].  It  is  the  work  of  a  joang 
man  who  frankly  consults  his  own  feelings  for  an  answer  to 
questions  that  every  man  must  answer  for  himself  according 
to  his  feelings ;  and  the  first  of  Burke's  merits  is  his  coura- 
geous disregard  of  the  abstract  speculations  that  many  of 
his  crjnt*,'mporaries  carried  on  so  unprofitably.*  Writing  to 
Mendelssohn,*  Lessing  well  says :  "  Das  heisst  ohne  Zweifel 
sehr  cr>mmode  philosophiren !  Doch,  wenn  schon  des  Ver- 
&ssers  Grundsatze  nicht  viel  taugen,  so  ist  sein  Buch  dodi 
als  eine  Sammlung  aller  Eraugnungen  und  Wahmehmnngen, 
die  der  Philosoph  bey  dergleichen  Untersuchungen  als  un- 
streitig  annehmen  muss^  ungemein  brauchbar.  Er  hat  alle 
Material  ien  zu  einem  guten  System  gesammlet,  die  niemand 
besser  zu  brauchen  wissen  wird,  als  Sie."  * 

In  the  second  place^  differentiation^  even  if  carried  to 
excess^  was  a  laudable  method  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
which  the  prevailing  tendency  to  unify^  or  at  most  compare, 
had  confused  and  obscured.  Burke  was  at  least  definite 
and  clear  in  grouping  his  observations  about  two  opposite 

»  Max  Schasler,  KrUUche  GeschiehU  der  AstheHk,  Berl.,  1872,  p.  304. 

' ''  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much  too  common  in  inqulriea  of  this 
nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the 
mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  to  certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the 
objects  presented  to  us  ;  for  I  should  imagine,  that  the  influence  of  reason 
in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  extensive  as  it  is  oommonlj 
believed  **  (p.  71  f. ).     I  quote  from  the  sixth  edition,  London,  1770. 

•Feb.  18,  1758;  L-M,  xvii,  138. 

^Mendelssohn  wrote  his  essaj,  tfber  dot  Erhabene  und  Nmve  in  den 
aehimen  Wiasenackaflen  (1758)  before  he  had  seen  Burke's  treatise;  bat 
modified  it  considerably,  after  reading  Burke,  for  publication  in  the 
Philosophiiche  SckrifUn,  BerL,  1761. 
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poles,  pain  and  pleasure,  ^^  simple  ideas,  incapable  of  defini- 
tion," but  matters  about  which  "  people  are  not  liable  to  be 
mistaken ;  '^  both  positive,  independent  of  each  other,  and 
ensuing  as  the  mind  is  swayed  this  way  or  that  from  a  state 
of  indifference.*  Pain  and  pleasure  are  referable  to  two 
distinct  sources.  "  Most  of  the  ideas  which  are  capable  of 
making  a  powerful  impre&sion  on  the  mind,  whether  simply 
of  Pain  or  Pleasure,  or  of  the  modifications  of  those,  may 
be  reduced  very  nearly  to  these  two  heads,  self-preservation 
and  society ;  to  the  ends  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  all 
our  passions  are  calculated  to  answer.  The  passions  which 
concern  self-preservation,  turn  mostly  on  pain  or  danger.^'  ^ 
Now  "  whatever  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  excite  the  ideas  of 
pain,  and  danger,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  any  sort 
terrible,  or  is  conversant  about  terrible  objects,  or  operates 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  terror,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime; 
that  is,  it  is  productive  of  the  strongest  emotion  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  feeling."  ^  But  the  passions  which 
belong  to  society,  whether  of  the  sexes  or  general  society, 
are  different  kinds  of  pleasure ;  *  and  the  qualities  of  men, 
women,  animals,  and  things  of  nature  that  give' us  pleasure 
are  the  constituents  of  beauty J^  "  By  beauty  I  mean,  that 
quality,  or  those  qualities  in  bodies,  by  which  they  cause 
love,  or  some  passion  similar  to  it."  *  The  passions  aroused 
by  the  sublime  are  astonishment,  terror,  admiration,  rever- 
ence, and  respect.^  The  qualities  of  things  arousing  these 
passions  are  obscurity,  power,  vacuity,  darkness,  solitude, 
silence,  vastness,  infinity,  difficulty,  magnificence,  and  the 
like.®  Beauty,  on  the  other  hand,  being  "some  quality  in 
bodies  acting  mechanically  upon  the  human  mind  by  the 
intervention  of  the  senses,"^  and  found  in  such  things  as 


»  P.  44.  *P.  67.  »P.  68.  *P.  eOflf.  »P.  66flf. 

•P.  162.  ^P.  96flf.  »P.  99flf.  •P.  210. 
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"  excite  in  us  the  passion  of  love,"  ^  is  by  experience  proved 
to  subsist  in  objects  that  are  comparatively  small,  smooth, 
with  an  undulating  outline,  delicate,  clear  but  subdued,  or 
at  any  rate  diversified,  in  color.*     The  sublime  is  connected 
with  the  arousing  of  the  reciprocal  passions  of  pain  and 
terror ;  and  yet,  "  if  the  pain  and  terror  are  so  modified  as 
not  to  be  actually  noxious ;  if  the  pain  is  not  carried  to 
violence,  and  the  terror  is  not  conversant  about  the  present 
destruction  of  the  person,  as  these  emotions  clear  the  parts, 
whether   fine   or  gross,   of  a   dangerous   and   troublesome 
incumbrance,'  they  are  capable  of  producing  delight ;   not 
pleasure,  but  a  sort  of  delightful  horror,  a  sort  of  tran- 
quillity tinged   with  terror;   which,  as  it  belongs  to   self- 
preservation,  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions. 
Its  object  is  the  sublime."  *     Hence  the  sublime  effect  of 
darkness,*  and  the  other  qualities  enumerated  above ;  and 
hence  the  emotional  gratification  with  which  we  contemplate 
suffering,  calamity,  and  the  tragic,  in  life  and  in  art.^ 

This  bare  outline  is  not  intended  to  commend  Burke's 
system,  or  even  to  expound  it  adequately  except  in  so  far 
as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  particular  problem  under  dis- 
cussion. Burke,  not  being  himself  primarily  concerned  with 
our  problem,  did  not  dniw  from  the  premises  implied  in  his 
system  the  conclusions  that  follow  from  them.  If  he  had 
proceeded  to  distinguish  painting  from  poetry,  it  is  evident 
that  he  rtiust  have  Jissigned  painting  to  the  realm  of  the 
beautiful,  and  poetrj'  to  the  realm  of  the  sublime.  Paint- 
ings are  apt  to  be  comparatively  small,  and  suggestive  of 
smoothness ;  their  figures  are  of  undulating,  or  at  least  not 
angular  outline;  they  are  delicate,  not  glaring,  but  diversified 


»P.  210.  «P.  222. 

'  As  exercise  tones  up  the  physical  system. 

«P.  257.  *P.  275flf.  'P.  70fT. 
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in  color.  A  paintiDg  presents  "a  very  clear  idea"'  of  a 
palace^  a  temple,  or  landscape;  "images  ....  exactly 
similar  to  those  in  nature ; "  *  to  be  sure,  "  a  judicious 
obscurity  in  some  things  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture;"^  but  "there  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job* 
amazingly  sublime,  and  this  sublimity  is  principally  due  to 
the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  thing  described;"*  and 
"  when  painters  have  attempted  to  give  us  clear  representa- 
tions of  these  very  fanciful  and  terrible  ideas,  they  have  I 
think  almost  always  failed ;  insomuch  that  I  have  been  at  a 
loss,  in  all  pictures  that  I  have  seen  of  hell,  whether  the 
painter  did  not  intend  something  ludicrous.  ...  In  all 
these  subjects  poetry  is  very  happy."  *  "  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affeciing  to  the 
imagination."  ^  "  The  most  lively  and  spirited  verbal  de- 
scription I  can  give,  raises  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect 
idea  of  such  objects ;  but  then  it  is  in  my  power  to  raise  a 
stronger  emotion  by  the  description  than  I  could  do  by  the 
best  painting."  ®  "And  I  think  there  are  reasons  in  nature 
why  the  obscure  idea,  when  properly  conveyed,  should  be 
more  affecting  than  the  clear.  It  is  our  ignorance  of  things 
that  causes  all  our  admiration,  and  chiefly  excites  our 
passions.  Knowledge  and  acquaintance  makes  the  most 
striking  causes  affect  but  little.  It  is  thus  with  the  vulgar, 
and  all  men  are  as  the  vulgar  in  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand." ^  Milton's  portrait  of  Satan  '^  "  is  a  very  noble 
picture ;  and  in  what  does  this  poetical  picture  consist  ?  In 
images  of  a  tower,  an  archangel,  the  sun  rising  through 
mists,  or  in  an  eclipse,  the  ruin  of  monarchs,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  kingdoms.  The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself,  by 
a  croud  of  great  and  confused  images ;  which  affect  because 

» P.  101.  « P.  107.  » P.  107.  *  Job  4,  ia-17. 

5  P.  108.  'P.  109.  TR  101.  »P.  102. 

•P.  106.  ^^ Paradise  Lost,  I,  589-699. 
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they  are  erouded  and  confused.  For  separate  them^  and 
you  lose  much  of  the  greatness;  and  join  them,  and  you 
infallibly  lose  the  clearness.  The  images  raised  by  poetry 
are  always  of  this  obscure  kind ;  though  in  general  the 
eftocts  of  ix)etry  are  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to 
the  images  it  raises."  * 

Painting,  then,  presents  ideas  through  clear  images  affect- 
ing the  mind  but  little ;  poetrj'  stirs  the  emotions  throu^ 
obscure  images,  or  without  raising  images  at  all.*  This  is 
no  apology  for  what  is  ordinarily  called  "  obscurity "  in 
litcRiry  composition  ;  it  is  an  observation  concerning  the 
means  of  i>oetic  expression,  namely,  words.  Burke  recog- 
nizes three  sorts  of  woixls,  which  he  calls  ^  aggregate  tcords 
(man,  horse,  tree,  ctistle,  etc.),  tfunple  abstract  words  (red, 
blue,  round,  stpiare,  imd  the  like),  and  comjMyunded  abstrad 
wonls  (virtue,  honor,  persuasion,  magistrate,  and  the  like). 
Of  the  last  Burke  is  *'  amvinced,  that  whatever  power  they 
may  have  on  the  passions,  they  do  not  derive  it  from  any 
n^pri^sinitation  raiseil  in  the  mind  of  the  things  for  which 
thoy  stand.  As  com}K>sitions,  they  are  not  real  essences,  and 
hanlly  «iuse,  I  think,  any  real  ideas."  *  We  habitually  use 
tliesi^  words  in  assiXMation  with  particular  occasions,  they 
have  an  emotional  value,  and  their  eflect  on  the  mind  is  like 


» r,  100. 

^  How  far  Burke  may  have  been  infloenoed  in  the  making  of  this  dis- 
tinction hv  Jamctt  Harris's  Dialogue  coneemmgArt  ( Thrte  Treatita,  LondoDy 
1744)  1  cannot  »y.  Harris  (pp.  29  £E.)  described  a  painting  as  a  work^ 
the  |H.*rfciHiini  of  which  is  visible  after  the  eneigr  of  its  pnxiiictioo  is 
aixx^mpUshed :  poetry,  as  an  energy ,  its  perfection  being  perceived  onlj 
during  the  pnxluction.  As  is  well  known,  Herder  turned  this  distinctioo 
agaii\st  UHfedng  in  Das  ertte  kriimke  Waldeken,  Werke,  ni,  78,  1^  fiL 

» l\  S13  f. 

*1\  814.  That  abstract  words  are  not  real  essences  is  the  ancieoi 
doi^trine  of  nominalism ;  that  thej  hardlj  cause  any  real  ideas,  is  a 
|>anidox. 
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the  emotional  reaction  upon  the  occasions  themselves.^  We 
have  a  feeling  attached  to  general  words,  like  vice  and 
virtue,  and  aroused  by  such  words,  before  we  have  any  idea 
what  vice  or  virtue  is.^  "If  words  have  all  their  possible 
extent  of  power,  three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer : "  ^  sound,  the  picture  or  representation  of  the  thing 
signified  by  the  sound,  and  the  affection  of  the  soul  produced 
by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  As  has  been  said 
above,  compound  abstract  words  "produce  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  effects,  but  not  the  second ; "  simple  abstracts 
"  are  capable  of  effecting  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  words ; 
as  the  aggregate  words  ....  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  effect  even  of 
these  words,  does  not  arise  from  their  forming  pictures 
of  the  several  things  they  would  represent  in  the  imagina- 
tion."* "The  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the 
compound  abstracts,  not  by  presenting  any  image  to  the 
mind,  but  by  having  from  use  the  same  effect  on  being 
mentioned,  that  their  original  has  when  it  is  seen  "  * — that 
is,  the  appropriate  "affection  of  the  soul."  That  words 
may  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  ideas  Burke  proves  by  the 
example  of  a  poet,  blind  from  birth,  who  nevertheless  could 
describe  visible  objects  with  a  spirit  and  justness  excelled 
by  few  men  blessed  with  sight  ;*  and  by  the  further  example 
of  a  blind  professor  of  mathematics  who  lectured  instruc- 
tively on  light  and  colors."  These  men  did  what  we  all 
do  every  day  in  common  discourse :  we  correctly  and 
significantly  use  words  without  stopping  to  estimate  their 
value ;  they  are  our  counters,  accepted  at  their  face  value, 
as  good  as  gold  and  more  convenient ;  substitutes  for  reali- 


1  p.  316. 

«P.  317  f. 

•P.  319. 

*  P.  320. 

»P.  821. 

•P.  323f. 

» P.  326. 
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ties,  not  immediate  conjurers  up  of  images.*  "  I  know  very 
well,"  Burke  adds,  "  that  the  mind  possesses  a  faculty  of 
raising  such  images  at  pleasure ;  but  then  an  act  of  the  will 
is  necessary  to  this ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation  or  reading 
it  is  very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all  is  excited  in  the 
mind."  ^  This  is  true,  however,  not  merely  of  ordinary 
speech  or  reading;  it  holds  for  the  most  sensuous  form  of 
language,  for  poetry,  as  well.  "  Indeed,  so  little  does  poetry 
depend  for  its  effect  on  the  power  of  raising  sensible  images, 
that  I  am  convinced  it  would  lose  a  very  considerable  part 
of  its  energy^  if  this  were  the  necessary  result  of  all  descrip- 


^  Mendelssohn,  in  the  review  above-mentioned  {Werkej  iv,  1,  348),  asks 
impatiently  apropos  of  these  propositions,  ''hat  man  jemals  gezweifelt, 
dass  die  Worte  gemeiniglich  nur  eine  sTmboIische  Erkenntniss  gewahren  ?" 
If  by  ''symbolische  Erkenntniss ''  he  means  recognition  through  images 
formed  in  the  imagination,  the  answer  mast  be  that  the  greater  number 
of  contemporary  writers  on  poetry  escaped  doubt  by  taking  the  thing  for 
granted.  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  then  the  question  is  out  of  order. 
Mendelssohn  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  without  Burke's 
Introduction  on  Taste.  Since  this  first  edition  is  not  accessible  to  me,  I 
cannot  say  to  what  extent  the  second,  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  ones, 
may  have  been  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  first.  As  recently  as  six 
years  ago,  Theodor  A.  Meyer  (Das  Stilgesetz  der  PoesUy  Lpz.,  1901) 
maintained  with  great  positiveness  and  philosophical  acumen  ''die  t}l)er- 
xeugung,  dass  nicht  innere  Sinnenbilder,  wie  man  lehrt,  sondem  die  Worte 
und  Gedanken  der  Sprache  selber  das  Darstellungsmittel  der  Poesie  sind, 
das  infolge  seiner  Greistigkeit  und  Abstraktheit  unfahig  ist  zar  Erzeagnng 
innerer  Sinnenbilder  und  die  Poesie  ungeeignet  maclit  fiir  die  Aufgabe 
der  Veranschaulichung''  (p.  iv) — and  fiurke  straightway  applied  his 
conclusions  about  words  to  poetry,  where  his  very  naivete  proved  to  be 
insight.  As  to  Meyer,  see  Johannes  Volkelt,  System  der  Asthetik^  Munchen, 
1905,  I,  88.  On  the  whole  matter  cf.  Hubert  Roetteken,  Poetiky  Miinchen, 
1902,  p.  39  ff.  :  "Die  Sprache  und  das  innere  Bild  ;"  and  Otto  Hamack, 
"  Uber  Lyrik,"  in  Essaia  und  Studien^  Braunschweig,  1899,  p.  20  ff.,  where 
an  interesting  distinction  is  made  between  rhetorical  and  metaphorical  lyric 
poetry,  and  we  read  (p.  38) :  "  £s  ist  im  Ganzen  eben  der  rhetorischen  Lyrik 
mehr  gegeben,  das  Erhabenezu  erreichen,  als  der  metaphoriachen." 

»P.  326.     a.  Volkelt,  op,  cit.,  pp.  84,  116,  128  f.,  137. 

'Of.  Harris,  «fpra,  p.  614,  note  2. 
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tion.  Because  that  union  of  affecting  words,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  poetical  instruments,  would  frequently 
lose  its  force  along  with  its  propriety  and  copsistency,  if  the 
sensible  images  were  always  excited."^  "The  truth  is,  if 
poetry  gives  us  a  noble  assemblage  of  wordsj  corresponding 
to  many  noble  ideas,  which  are  connected  with  circumstances 
of  time  or  place,  or  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect 
or  associated  in  any  natural  way,  they  may  be  moulded 
together  in  any  form,  and  perfectly  answer  their  end.  The 
picturesque  connection  is  not  demanded;  because  no  real 
picture  is  formed  ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  the  description  at  all 
the  less  upon  this  account.  What  is  said  of  Helen  by  Priam 
and  the  old  men  of  his  council,  is  generally  thought  to  give 
us  the  highest  possible  idea  of  that  fatal  beauty. 

Ov  vdfieai^  Tp&a^  koI  ivKvi^fiiBa^  'A;^atou9 

K.  T.  \.  [II.  Ill,  156-158]. 

"Here   is   not   one   word   said   of  the   particulars   of  her 
Beauty ;  no  thing  which  can  in  the  least  help  us  to  any 
precise   idea   of  her  person;   but  yet  we  are  much  more 
touched  by  this  manner  of  mentioning  her  than  by  these 
long  and  laboured  descriptions  of  Helen,  whether  handed 
down  by  tradition,  or  formed  by  fancy,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  some  authors.''^     "In  reality  poetry  and  rhetoric  i 
do  not  succeed  in  exact  description  so  well  as  painting  does ;  ' 
their  business  is  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy  than  imi- 
tation ;  to  display  rather  the  effect  of  things  on  the  mind  '    i, 
of  the  speaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  present  a  clear  idea  of 
the  things  themselves."  ^     Clear  and  perspicuous  languages, 
like  the  French,  "  are  generally  deficient  in  strength,"  and    \ 
so  less  adapted  to  poetry  than  the  oriental  tongues  and  the 
languages  of  most  unpolished  people.*     For  poetry,  working  . 

» P.  328.  *  P.  330  f ,  » P.  332.  *  P.  340. 
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with  eoeigT  opoo  the  jMuwfin*  and  presentiiig  no  deu*  ideas 
to  the  mind,  ^  csmnot  with  strict  prc^riety  be  calkd  an  art 
of  imitatioiL  .  ^.  Deteriptitt  poetry  operates  chiefly  bjr 
mtbtiiiutum ;  bv.  means  of  soonds,  which  by  costom  haire 
the  effect  of  realidea.  Nothing  is  an  imitaticMi  further  than 
as  it  re^mbles  some  other  thing;  and  words  nndoobtedly 
have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ideas  for  which  they 
stand." ' 

LessiDg's  Bemerhungen  uber  Burkes  philo&ophMie  Unttr- 
mi/chungen^  have  to  do  with  the  sublime,  the  beautifnl, 
delight  and  its  opposite,  love,  and  hatred ;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  connect  Burke  with  the  problems  later  treated  in 
Laokocm.  If  in  the  Laoboon  itself  there  is  no  reference  to 
Burke,  this  is  probably  because  of  Lessing's  substantial 
agreement  with  Burke's  conclusions  concerning  painting  and 
poetry^  and  his  own  different  basis  of  ratiocination ;  ibr 
Lessing  developed  his  case  by  refuting  propositions  made 
by  theorists  with  whom  he  did  not  agree.  The  upshot  of 
Burke's  discussion  is  this :  "  the  truth  is,  all  verbal  descrip- 
tion, merely  as  naked  description,  though  never  so  exact, 
conveys  so  poor  and  insufficient  an  idea' of  the  thing  de- 
scribed, that  it  could  scarcely  have  the  smallest  effect,  if  the 
speaker  did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes  of  speech  that 
mark  a  strong  and  lively  feeling  in  himself."  ^  Die  Schilr^ 
derungssucht  in  der  Poesie^  was  the  evil  which  Lessing 
particularly  desired  to  cure,  and  in  large  measure  did  cure, 
by  means  of  Laokoon,  That  poetry  is  not  a  so-called 
^^word-painting;"  and  that  it  is  not  so  because  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  its  symbols — on  these  propositions 
Burke  and  Lessing  are  at  one.  They  differ  in  their  jpoint 
of  view  regarding  these  symbols.    According  to  Lessing^ 

>P.  333.  «I^M»,  IV,  220flf. 

•P.  339f.  *iao*o(m,  ecL  Blumner,  p.  147.  * 
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succession  in  time  is  the  most  striking  quality  of  words; 
hence  the  most  suitable  subject  for  poetry  is  action^  and  the 
least  suitable,  bodies  at  rest.^  Lessing,  as  well  as  Burke, 
recognizes  the  conventional  character  of  words,  and  he 
admits  the  partial  invalidation  of  his  conclusions  because 
(to  use  Burke's  language)  "words  have  no  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand."  In  the  formu- 
lation of  his  conclusions  he  saw  fit  to  disregard  this  fact. 
Burke,  on  the  contrary,  magnified  the  fact  to  the  point  of 
conceding  to  words  a  dominion  pretty  nearly  independent 
of  those  ideas  to  which  words  are  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  subservient.  The  premises  were  different,  but  .the 
conclusions  were  identical :  words  are  inadequate  to  the  de- 
scription, of  bodies.  Because,  says  Lessing,  though  they 
may  make  clear,  they  cannot  make  interesting ;  and  though 
they  may  be  successively  exhaustive,  they  cannot  give  an 
impression  of  coexistent  totality.  And  Burke,  because  if 
clear,  they  do  not  affect  the  mind ;  and  if  they  affect  the 
mind,  it  is  through  obscurity,  emotional  connotation,  and 
the  combination  of  elements  which,  taken  in  the  sense, 
denoted  by  the  words,  would  be  fantastic,  incomprehensible^ 
or  absurd.  Lessing  would  admit  description  only  by  sugges-i 
tion  through  action.  For  Burke  there  is  no  description^ 
properly  so-called,  in  poetry.  Poetry  is  not  an  imitative* 
art.  It  does  not  represent  scenes  or  pictures  as  they  are, 
but  substitutes  for  these  the  stimulus  of  a  transcendent 
sublimity  subsisting  largely  in  scenes  and  pictures  as  they 
are  not. 

There  is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  found  a  franker  recogni- 
tion of  the  fine  frenzy  which  makes  a  poet.  Critics  of 
Schiller,  for  instance,  can  from  this  point  of  view  explain 

^Laok.f  p.  250  f. 
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the  undeniablo  esthetic  effectiveness  of  much  of  his  veree 
that  w»tH  logical  aimlysis  to  scorn,     Melchthal's  words  : ' 

*'  IMo  Hand  hab*  ich  gelegt  auf  seine  Augen, 
Und  gliihond  Rachp^fuhl  hab*  ich  gesogen 
Aim  der  orK^M'hnen  Smne  f^nes  Blicks," 

imxliKv  njHni  naive  natures  as  I  have  often  observed,  the 
oflV'ot  ot  a  (vrtain  suhlimixy,  ihough  I  cannot  myself  escape 
the  retUvtion  that  ihio  «ltx$  not  suck  with  the  fingers,  and 
ivrtainlv  not  anvthinc  ardifit  from  an  extinct  sun.  This 
ver}'  oxampl<\  howovvr,  ^y^r^Jts  the  limitations  of  a  theory 
of  jHvtn*  built  «jv>«  :Tru5k«alitv  and  obscurity.  Burke 
dvH>s  not  affirm  tJi*:  *«  rvvcry  is  of  this  non-imitative  sort 
l\vtr\*  "is  iT>»i<w^,  m:  i»:5Mion  so  far  as  it  describes  the 
roaunors  an*?  tirssl-stj^  /£*  stoftt  which  their  words  can  express ; 
^hoTV  a^nnu  tnAf^o  ^K'^  .\aiirf-rr((  linffua.  There  it  is  strictly 
iniit»ti^n."  "  "Siv  -'^v  TWLxawrt?  and  passions  of  men  are  most 
<vrt«iri>  t/  K  ^»9<TS^^>i-  *nd  imitated,  in  their  actions. 
\X  )ioT^%  ».  iil»'%^  t^^«^  l^rke,  no  less  tlian  Lessing,  recog- 
T)i74v.  IS,  T^^^Y-v*  i^^tij^  of  a  large  part  of  poetry  to  be 
fi,^Tm»  »K  .%x"H'-  '  -wBu  or  **  the  effect  of  things  on  the 
„.;,v  %  «K  >-v*».xt».  .*r  of  others."'  Dramatic  and  epic 
^^^.  •    «    .X     v^N    ^*i»^*  *nJ  b'"c  poetry  on  the  other,  set 

;^..^    N  -»xi    ix.iu^s:  they  do  not  primarily  address 

*K.,.  .-^  -   ^    'N    >^"*'^'^  AfiA^ription  of  things. 

1,    ...,..*.N,    c   losiujc'*  J!^'ofc>o7i,  Burke's  work  is,  as  he 

^»»,.jvi.»ai*.'Al  iuqtiir)^  ^^^  ^  controversial  docu- 

V.  «.v     ii'vaK   iuilwii,  occasionally  remark  that   his 

^.^    .^^  >iut\-d  ••by  several;"  but,  although  he  cites 

^.      s^ -  :-^i**  -^^l  54)cnce  in  connection  with  subsidiary 

V    .»a*v  tht\>rist  whose  opinion  he  controverts  on 

V.  ..V...   vait  i*  the  Abb^  du  Bos.*    This  Frenchman's 

^joi  »P.  333. 

*P.  103. 
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Riflexiona  critiques  aur  la  poisie  et  sur  la  peintiire^  one  of  the 
most  extensive  works  on  these  subjects  produced  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  known  to  Lessing,^  and  made, 
though  less  definitely,  some  of  the  same  distinctions  that  he 
made.  In  general,  however,  du  Bos's  book  belongs  in 
substance  as  well  as  in  time  to  the  generation  before  both 
Burke  and  Lessing.  Du  Bos  prints  the  Horatian — one 
ought  mther  to  say  pseudo-Horatian —  TJt  pietura  poesis  on 
his  title-page.  He  regards  both  painting  and  poetry  as 
imitative  arts ;  ^  he  sees  in  them  the  means  of  saving  the 
mind  from  tedium  by  an  agreeable  appeal  to  the  passions  ;  * 
he  holds  that  both  arts  interest  the  spectator  or  reader  in  a 
degree  corresponding  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subjects 
that  they  treat ;  *  he  declares  that  the  method  of  each  is  the 
presentation  of  jmages  to  the  mind ;  ^  but  he  recognizes  that 
some  subjects  are  more  suitable  for  the  painter,  and  others, 
for  the  poet ;  ^  and  he  states  clearly  that  the  difference 
between  the  arts  is  founded  upon  the  difference  in  their 

'3  vols.  I  Paris,  1719.  I  quote  from  the  first  volame  of  the  sixth 
edition,  Paris,  1755. 

2Cf.  Theatral.  Bibliothek,  3.  St.,  1755,  Lr-M,  VI,  247  f. ;  letter  to  Nicolai, 
Apr.  2,  1757,  L-M,  xvii,  98 ;  Eonrad  I^eysaht,  Dvhos  ei  Lessing ^  Greifs- 
wald,  1874. 

'  ^'Lcs  Peintres  et  les  Poetes  excitent  en  nous  ces  passions  artificielles, 
en  pr^sentant  les  imitations  des  objets  capables  d' exciter  en  nous  des 
passions  v^ritables.  ...  La  copie  de  I'objet  doit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  exciter 
en  nous  une  copie  de  la  passion  que  Pobjet  y  auroit  excit^e*'  (p.  27 f.). 

*Pp.  5ff.,  35. 

^  Pp.  52,  56.  He  recognizes  a  passing  satisfaction  in  the  successful  copy 
of  objects  uninteresting  in  themselves:  '^nous  louons  Part  du  Peintre  ft 
bien  imiter,  mais  nous  le  bl&mons  d' avoir  choisi  pour  Pobjet  de  son  travail 
des  sujets  qui  nous  int^ressent  si  peu''  (p.  53). 

*  "  Le  but  que  se  propose  la  Poesie  du  style,  est  de  faire  des  images,  et 
de  plaire  k  P imagination*'  (p.  313).  ^'CTest  pour  inventer  des  images 
qui  peignent  bien  ce  que  le  Poete  veut  dire  ....  qu'il  a  besoin  d'un  fen 
divin''  (p.  300).  ^'11  faut  done  que  nous  croyions  voir,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
en  ^coutant  des  Vers:  Ut  Piciura  Pdesisy  dit  Horace"  (p.  295). 

'§  XIII,  pp.  84-112. 
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means  of  expression/  namely,  natural  signs  (or  sjmibols)  in 
painting,  arbitrary  (or  conventional)  symbols  (».  «.,  words) 
in  poetry — furthermore,  that  the  signs  of  painting  produce 
their  effect  instantly,  the  signs  of  poetry,  on  the  contraiy,  in 
a  HucocsHion  of  instants.' 

lJ[)()n  the  last-mentioned  distinction,  du  Bos  bases  no  such 
reuHoi)in«;  as  I^sning's  in  IxtokooTiy  xvi,  but  from  it  he  does 
deduct'  cHTtain  opinions ;  and  since  it  was  these  opinions  that 
Burke  challcnfijcd,  we  may  first  examine  du  Bos's  system  at 
this  point.  It  is  not  a  point  on  the  whole  favorable  to 
du  Bos  ;  for  his  im mediate  puq>ose  is  not  to  distinguish 
b(;twwii  the  arts,  hut  rather,  after  the  then  popular  fashion, 
to  seek  grounds  for  preferring  one  to  the  other.  He  gives 
the  preference  to  painting,  because*  (1)  it  appeals  to  the 
sight,  the  sense  that  has  the  greatest  and  most  immediate 
power  over  the  soul ;  (2)  it  makes  its  appeal  instantly  by 
natural  signs  that  need  no  interpretation,  since  they  repre- 
sent nature  as  she  is;  (3)  it  is  clearer  and  more  definite, 
just  as  a  diagram  or  illustration  is  clearer  than  the  most 
detailed   description ;  and  (4)  it  is  more  affecting ;   as  the 

*  "Ia  Peintiire  agit  sur  nous  par  le  moyen  du  sens  de  la  vue  .... 
n' employe  pas  des  signes  artificiels,  ainsi  que  le  fait  la  Poesie,  mais  bien 
des  siffnes  naturels*'  (p.  415).  **Cest  avec  des  signes  naturels  que  la 
Peinture  fait  ses  imitations'*  (p.  416).  "Les  signes  que  la  Peintare 
employe,  pour  nous  parlcr,  ne  sont  pas  des  signes  arbitraires  et  institu^ 
tels  que  sont  les  mots  dont  la  Poesie  se  serf*  (p.  416  f. ). 

*'*Les  vers  les  plus  touchans  ne  syauroient  nous  ^mouvoir  que  par 
degr^,  et  en  faisant  jouer  plusieum  ressorts  de  notre  machine  lea  una 
aprt-H  lc«  autres'*  (p.  417).  "Ainai  les  objets  que  les  tableaux  noua 
pt6ientent  agissant  en  quality  de  signes  naturels.  ils  doivent  agir  plus 
promptement''  (p.  418).  **Cette  image  [poetique]  nous  louche;  mais 
quand  elle  nous  est  repr^nt^  dans  un  tableau,  elle  nous  louche  bien 
davautage.  Nous  voyons  alors  en  en  instant  ce  que  les  vers  nous  font 
seulement  imaginer,  et  cela  m6me  en  plusieurs  instans"  (p.  419).  There 
is  here  a  suggestion,  but  no  sharp  formulation,  of  the  Lessingian  ''coezisl- 
ent"  and  "successive." 

»P.  415 f. 
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statue  or  painting  of  a  god  filled  the  ancients  with  awe  of 
a  present  deity  greater  than  they  ever  derived  from  the 
mythology  of  the  poets ;  as  an  exhibit  is  more  effective  than 
a  verbal  appeal  for  mercy  or  justice;  and  as  a  tragedy 
enacted  moves  to  tears  which  do  not  flow  from  the  eyes 
of  one  who  merely  reads  it. 

Burke,  who  esteemed  sublime  obscurity  more  highly  than 
unaffecting  clearness,  inverted  du  Bos's  preference,  and  said 
simply,^  "Among  the  common  sort  of  people,  I  never  could 
perceive  that  painting  had  much  effect  on  their  passions. 
It  is  true,  that  the  best  sorts  of  painting,  as  well  as  the  best 
sorts  of  poetry,  are  not  much  understood  in  that  sphere. 
But  it  is  most  certain,  that  their  passions  are  very  strongly 
roused  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  or  by  the  ballads  of  Chevy- 
chase,  or  the  children  in  the  wood,  and  by  other  little 
popular  poems  and  tales  that  are  current  in  that  rank  of 
life.  I  do  not  know  any  paintings,  bad  or  good,  that  pro- 
duce the  same  effect"  And  though  the  art  of  twenty 
Christian  centuries  testifies  to  the  belief  that  statues  and 
paintings  are  at  least  a  valuable  supplement  to  preaching — 
whether  fanatic  or  not — it  is  evident  that  Burke  had  as 
much  reason  on  his  side  as  du  Bos  had  on  his,  in  this 
fruitless  attempt  to  compare  the  incomparable. 

Neither  Burke  nor  anybody  else  could  dissent  from  du 
Bos's  section  xiii,  Qu'il  est  des  sujets  propres  spidaUment 
pour  la  Poesie,  et  (Tautres  spicialement  propres  pour  la  Pein- 
ture;  and  yet  every  such  classification,  however  self-evident 
to  us,  had  its  importance  in  an  age  so  little  discriminating 
that  one  book  *  found  ready  acceptance  in  which  it  was  said, 
"the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  picture  being  much  the 

» P.  104. 

^E99ay  on  the  Theory  of  Painting  (1719)  by  Jonathan  Richardson.     I 
quote  from  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Riehar<Uony  London,  1792. 
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same  as  those  to  be  observed  in  writmg  a  poem ; "  *  "a 
painter  most  not  only  write  a  history,  a  poem,  a  description^ 
but  do  it  in  a  fine  character;"*  "painting  is  a  sort  of 
writing,  it  ought  to  be  easily  l^ble;***  and  another*  like- 
wise, which  laid  down  the  law,  "scarce  anything  can  be 
good  in  a  poetical  description  which  would  appear  absurd  if 
represented  in  a  statue  or  picture."  Du  Bos  declares :  a 
poet  can  fully  set  forth  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
baffle  the  painter,  "parce  que  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres  ne 
sont  pas  suivis  d'aucun  mouvement  propre  et  sp^ialement 
marqu6  dans  notre  attitude,  ni  pr^is^ment  caract^ris^  sur 
notre  visage,"* — such  as  the  fitmous  Qu^il  mourdt  in  Cor- 
neille's  Horace;  or  the  delicate  variations  in  the  effects  of  a 
passion  like  anger,  or  a  complex  of  passions  and  sentiments 
differentiated  according  to  the  pei^sonal  equation  in  a  given 
temperament ;  *  or  an  extended  action  with  cause  and  effect 
in  successive  moments  of  time.  Poets  can  arouse  interest  in 
their  heroes  by  bringing  out  inner  virtues  and  qualities  of 
soul ;  ^  they  can  easily  make  them  known  by  pronouncing 
their  names  or  otherwise  characterizing  them  ;  *  they  can  the 
more  certainly  count  upon  their  appeals  for  sympathetic 
interest  because  among  the  multitude  of  traits  that  they  can 
include  in  their  characterizations,  one  will  be  taking  if 
another  is  not.*  For  all  of  these  purposes  the  painter's 
resources  are  inferior  to  the  poet's.  The  painter  is  limited 
to  externals,  restricted  to  one  instant,  and  bound  to  treat 
subjects  in  which  the  effects  are  due  to  comparatively  simple 
causes.*®  On  the  other  hand,  a  painter  can  include,  and  by 
preference  does  include,  in  one  scene  a  great  number  of 

1  Op.  cit,y  p.  12.  ^Ibid.,  p.  14.  »/6iVi.,  p.  35. 

^Joseph  Spence,  Polymetisy  London,  1747,  p.  311.     Lessing  noted  this 
sentence  ;  cf.  Nachlasa  Bj  Blumner,  p.  415. 

*P.  84f.  •Pp.86,  94  f.  ^P.  87. 

"P.  90.  'P.  92.  »«P.  93. 
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persons  differentiated  in  character ;  in  a  poem  this  would  be 
tedious,  if  not  impossible.^  Poet  and  painter  appear  to  be 
equal  in  their  powers  to  express  original  conceptions  of 
character ;  ^  but  whereas  the  poet  may  treat  an  unfamiliar 
subject,^  the  painter's  work  loses  much  of  its  effectiveness 
if  its  subject  is  not  known  and  recognized.* 

Burke  was  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  temptation  to  com- 
pare by  holding  fast  to  the  faith  that  there  was  no  tertium 
comparationia.  Not  the  least  advantage  which  he  derived 
from  that  common  sense  of  his  which  professional  philoso- 
phers have  derided  as  unscientific,  was  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  a  traditional  terminology  uncritically  employed. 
His  contemporaries  might  have  escaped  many  a  pitfall  if 
they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  Horace,  before  jumping 
at  the  conclusion  that  seemed  to  be  expressed  in  his  Ut 
pktura  poesis;  and  they  might  have  been  less  inclined  to 
assume  that  poetry  was  an  art  of  depiction  in  words,  if  they 
had  abandoned  the  misapplied  Aristotelian  "imitation."* 
When  Burke  says  imitation,  he  does  not  mean  the  expression  ^  ^ 
of  an  idea,  but  the  copying  of  a  model  by  means  of  symbols 
that  have  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  the 
model.  Imitation  in  words  is  imitation  of  words,  where 
animi  motus  effert  interprete  lingua,^  Lessing  believed  too 
firmly  in  Aristotle  to  profit  by  this  example  of  Burke's 
independence  of  the  Stagirite. 

But  Burke  was  also  independent — perhaps  ignorant— of 
the  work  that  had  in  his  time  the  greatest  authority  in 
esthetics,  TAbb^  Charles  Batteux's  treatise,  Lea  Beaux  Arts 

»Pp.  95  f.,  102  ff.  »P.  97  ff. 

3  P.  103.  *P.  109. 

^  The  Greek  opinion  that  music  is  the  most  imitative  of  the  arts  must 
have  given  them  pause  if  they  had  meditated  upon  it.  Cf.  S.  H.  Butcher, 
Aristotle' 8  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  London',  1898,  chapter  ii,  ^Imitor' 
tion  *  as  an  Aeetheiie  Term, 

•P.  333. 
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riduUa  d  un  mtme  prindpe}  This  principle  was  imitation. 
In  the  preface,  the  author  describes  his  search  for  it.  He 
turned  to  Aristotle :  "  le  principe  de  I'imitation,  que  le 
Philosophe  Grec  4tablit  pour  les  beaux  Arts,  m'avoit  frapp6. 
J'en  avois  seuti  la  justesse  pour  la  Peinture,  qui  est  one 
Poi^sie  muette.  J'en  rapprochai  les  id6es  d'Horace,  de 
Boileau,  de  quelques  autres  grands  Maitres.  J'y  joignis 
plusicurs  traits  6chapp^  il  d'autres  Auteurs  sur  cette  mati^re; 
la  maxinie  d'Horace  se  trouva  v^rifi^  par  Pexamen :  ui 
Pichini  Poesis,  II  se  trouva  que  la  Poesie  6toit  en  tout  one 
imitation,  de  m6me  que  la  Peinture."  * 

The  very  title  of  Batteux's  book  precludes  the  expectation 
that  we  shall  find  in  it  any  such  distinction  between  the  arts 
as  I.«e8sing  established.  It  was  so  far  from  being  Batteux's 
intention  to  distinguish,  that  he  devotes  to  painting  bat  a 
single  section  of  three  pages,  banning,  "Cet  article  seia 
fort  court,  parco  que  le  principe  de  Timitation  de  la  belle 
Nature,  sur-tout  apr^s  en  avoir  feit  I'application  k  la  Poesie, 
$*applique  presque  de  lui-mtoe  ^  la  Peinture,  Ces  deux 
Arts  ont  entr'  eux  une  si  grunde  conformity ;  qu'il  ne  s'agit, 
jHuir  les  avoir  traits  tous  deux  ^  la  fois,  que  de  changer  lea 
noms,  et  de  mettre  Peinture,  Desj?eing,  Coloris,  i  la  place  de 
Pix^e,  de  Fable,  de  Versification.''^  Contrariwise:  ^^ainsi 
que  la  Po^ie  chante  les  mouvemens  du  coeur,  qu'elle  agisse, 
qu*elle  raconte,  qu'elle  fasse  parler  les  Dieux  ou  les  HcMnmcs ; 
o'est  toujours  un  portrait  de  la  belle  Nature,  one  image  artifi- 
oielio^  un  tableau,  dont  le  vriii  et  unique  m^rite  consiste  dans 
le  bon  choix,  la  disposition,  la  ret^s^emblance :   ut  Pkimm 

^  l\m.  1747.  Meocklsoluu  xvTievingr  C  W.  Rminlcr  s  truosbdon  (L|h., 
17^SK  «ktfcnb<fd  BkUeox^s  vvirk  »v  in  spite  of  ic»  errvrs,  '^das  beste  Lekr- 
VmcIi  in  Jmi  jchoMH  MrkMnsdnftcfk*  datf  vir  kabm  :**  WVrfa.  it,  1,  361. 
Ct  »  fuller  cncktm  in  the  cim^.  Vhtr  iHt 

*RviiL  »P.  25<L 
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Poesiay  ^  Under  the  rubric,  Qu^il  y  ail  une  action  dans  un 
Po'eme,^  we  hope  for  more  than  we  find ;  for  "les  choses  sans 
vie  peuvent  entrer  dans  la  Poesie.  II  n'y  a  point  de  doute. 
Elles  y  sont  m^me  aussi  essentielles,  que  dans  la  Nature, 
Mais  elles  ne  doivent  y  toe  que  comme  accessoires,  et  d&- 
pendantes  d'autres  choses  plus  propres  k  toucher.  Telles 
sont  les  actions,  qui  6tant  tout  k  la  fois  I'ouvrage  de  Tesprit 
de  Phomnie,  de  sa  volont6,  de  sa  liberty,  de  ses  passions, 
sont  comme  un  tableau  abr6g6  de  la  nature  humaine.  C'est 
pour  cela  que  les  grands  Peintres  ne  manquent  jamais  de 
Jeter  dans  les  paysages  les  plus  nuds,  quelques  traces  d'hu- 
manit6;  ne  fut-ce  qu'un  tombeau  antique,  quelques  mines 
d'un  vieil  edifice.  La  grande  raison,  c^est  qu'ils  peignent 
pour  les  hommes."^  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no 
diflferenee  between  poetry  and  painting  in  the  expression  of 
action ;  and  action  itself,  although  "  toute  action  est  un 
mouvement,"  *  and  "  toute  notre  vie  n'est  qu' action,"  *  seems 
to  be  quite  as  recognizable  and  available  in  ruins  of  the  past 
as  in  doings  of  the  present. 

It  is,  however,  rather  in  his  definition  and  application  of 
the  principle  of  imitation  that  Batteux's  significance  is  to 
be  sought.  He  had  read  Aristotle.  He  at  least  approxi- 
mated to  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  imitation  " 
as  used  by  Aristotle,  and  he  used  it  with  fair  consistency 
himself.  The  human  mind,  he  says,  cannot,  properly  speak- 
ing, create ;  it  can  only  compose  with  elements  that  it  finds 
in  nature.^  "  Sa  fonction  [sc.  la  fonction  du  g^nie]  consiste, 
non  k  imaginer  ce  qui  ne  pent  6tre,  mais  k  trouver  ce  qui 
est.  Inventer  dans  les  Arts,  n'est  point  donner  P^tre  k  un 
objet,  c'est  le  reconnoitre  oil  il  est,  et  comme  il  est."  ^     The 

» P.  255. 

'  P.  163y  in  chapter  iii,  Les  regies  generales  de  la  Poesie. 

»P.  163f.  *P.  166. 

*P.  164.  'RIO. 

^P.  11. 
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means  of  art,  whidi  are  natundy — ^marble^  oolors,  soandfl, 
words — are  employed  to  present  to  the  mind  objects  to 
which  thev  are  not  natural :  the  human  figure  in  statuaiy, 
all  kinds  of  visible  things  in  painting,  a  tempest  in  music, — 
^^  et  le  Poete  enfin  par  son  invention  et  par  rharmonie  de 
ses  vers,  remplit  notre  esprit  d'images  feintes  et  notre  coeur 
de  sentimens  factioos,  souvent  plus  charmans  que  s'ils  ^oient 
vrais  et  naturels.  D'oO  je  oonclus,  que  les  Arts,  dans  oc 
qui  est  proprement  Art,  ne  sont  que  des  imitations,  des  res- 
semblances  qui  ne  sout  point  la  Nature,  mais  qui  paioissent 
I'etre ;  et  qu'ainsi  la  mati^re  des  beaux  Arts  n'est  point  le 
vrai,  niais  seulement  le  vrai-semblable/'  *  "Ainsi,  tons  les 
Arts  dans  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  de  vniiment  artificiel,  ne  sont 
que  des  choses  imaginaires,  des  ^tres  feints,  oopi^  et  imit^ 
d'apr^  les  veritables."  *  "  Et  cette  imitation  ....  est  une 
des  principales  sources  du  plaisir  que  causent  les  Arts. 
L'esprit  s'exerce  dans  la  comparaisou  du  modMe  avec  le 
portrait."  ^ 

This  is  all  self-evident  and  not  distinctivelv  Aristotelian. 
But  witli  reference  to  Aristotle's  comparison  *  of  history  and 
poetry,  to  Xeuxis's  method  of  painting  a  perfect  beauty, 
and  to  Molit^re's  procedure  in  the  composition  of  his  Misan- 
thrope, Batteux  goes  on  to  show  how  what  the  artist  copies 
is  not  external  nature,  but  a  protot^'pe  in  his  own  mind,  an 
idea  based  upon  knowledge  of  many  examples  of  his  subject 
in  nature;  and  henceforth  he  speaks  no  more  of  imitating 
nature,  but  says,  imikr  la  belle  Nature,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  le 
vrai  qui  est ;  mais  le  vrai  qui  pent  6tre,  le  beau  vrai,  qui  est 
repr^sent6  comme  s'il  existoit  r^ellement,  et  avec  toutes  les 
perfections  qu'il  pcut  recevoir."  *    In  other  words,  the  artist 

>P.  13f.  ^-  »P.  17. 

»p.  16.  *  Cap.  IX,  2-4. 

*  P.  27.  This,  I  take  it,  is  Aristotelian.  Schaaler,  however,  maintains 
(p.  316)  that  "das  Batteux* ache  Princip  der  sogenannten  '  Natumachah- 
mung '  nichts  weniger  als  aristoteliach,  sondem  vielmehr  platonisch  ist." 
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makes  use  of  the  forms  of  nature  to  express  an  idea ;  and 
this  idea  is  itself  a  divination  of  the  essential  quality^  of 
which  those  forms  are  themselves  the  representatives  to 
sense.  The  condition  of  the  soul  enabled  thus  to  conceive 
and  produce  is  enthimaam.  "II  y  a  done  des  momens 
heureux  pour  le  g^nie,  lorsque  Fame  enflamm^e  comme  d'un 
feu  divin  se  repr^sente  toute  la  nature;  et  r6pand  sur  les 
objets  cet  esprit  de  vie  qui  les  anime^  ces  traits  touchants 
qui  nous  s^uisent  ou  nous  ravissent.  Cette  situation  de 
Tame  se  nomme  EnthovMosTne,  terme  que  tout  le  monde 
entend  assez,  et  que  presque  personne  ne  d^finit."  ^  "  Cest 
un  grand  fonds  de  g^nie,  une  justesse  s^esprit  exquise,  une 
imagination  ftconde,  et  sur-tout  un  coeur  plein  d'un  feu 
noble,  et  qui  s'allume  ais^ment  k  la  vue  des  objets.  Ces 
ames  privil6gito  prennent  fortement  I'empreinte  des  choses 
qu'elles  conyoivent,  et  ne  manquent  jamais  de  les  reproduire 
avec  un  nouveau  caractdre  d'agr^ment  et  de  force  qu^elles 
leur  communiquent.  .  .  .*  Eappellons  nous  I'exemple  de 
Xeuxis.  La  Nature  a  dans  ses  tr6sors  tons  les  traits  dont 
les  plus  belles  imitations  peuvent  ^tre  compost:  ce  sont 
comme  des  etudes  dans  les  tablettes  d'un  Peintre.  L' Artiste 
qui  est  essentiellement  observateur,  les  recbnnolt,  les  tire  de 
la  foule,  les  assemble.  II  en  compose  dans  son  esprit  un 
Tout  dont  il  con5oit  une  id6e  vive  qui  le  remplit.'^  * 

Batteux  is  himself  rather  more  enthusiastic  than  clear  in 
these  passages,  and  in  others,  and  when  he  comes  to  define 
la  belle  iwiure,  he  gets  still  farther  away  from  the  Aristote- 
lian idea :  "  la  belle  Nature  est,  selon  le  Godt,  celle,  qui  a 
1®.  le  plus  de  rapport  avec  notre  propre  perfection,  notre 
avantage,  notre  int^r^t.  2®.  Celle  qui  est  en  m^me-tems  la 
plus  parfaite  en  soi."  *     Nevertheless,  if  art  does  no  more 

'P.  31  f.  »P.  33.  »P.  34. 

^  P.  Sl.    There  is  a  hopeless  entanglement  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
on  p.  89  f . 
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than  inteq>ret  natare  in  agreeable  terms,  it  is  no  process 
of  photographic  reprodaction,  its  models  are  not  existent 
objects,  its  method  is  not  a  description  of  objective  phe- 
nomena; it  ejcpresses  an  ideal,  and  does  not  copv  reality. 
"Descriptive  poetry''  has  no  place  in  art  so  understood; 
and  no  word  "  description/'  nor  anything  like  it,  occurs  in 
Batteox's  book. 

In  1751,  no  less  a  person  than  Diderot  addressed  to 
Batteux,  though  without  calling  him  by  name,  a  Ldtre  9ur 
Us  sourth  d  mud^iy  d  dusage  de  ceiur  qui  entendent  ei  qui  par- 
lent}  Batteux  indulged  in  some  particularly  banal  remarks 
about  the  French  language  and  French  poetry  in  part  m, 
chapter  iii  of  his  treatise,  and  with  reference  to  these  Diderot 
volunteered  an  exceedii^ly  interesting  discussion  of  language 
and  the  refinements  of  poetic  style,  culminating  in  the  sen- 
tence, '^  tout  art  d'imitation  ayant  ses  hieroglyphes  particu- 
liers,  je  voudrais  bien  que  quelque  esprit  instruit  et  d^licat 
s'occup^t  un  jour  i  les  comparer  entre  eux/'  ^  That  is  to 
say,  the  arts  instead  of  being  reduced  to  one  principle — and 
a  vague  one— ought  to  be  shown  to  have  each  its  own  prin- 
iple  as  well  as  its  own  symbols.  The  really  instructive  line 
f  inquiry  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  one  and  the  same  subject  in  different  arts.  And  above  all, 
tell  us  what  you  mean  by  Mle  nature  !  People  wonder  that 
estimates  of  natural  objects  vary  so  widely.  "  lis  veulent 
que  je  leur  disc  encore  pourquoi  une  peinture  admirable 
dans  un  poeme  deviendrait  ridicule  sur  la  toile?  Par  quelle 
singularite  le  peintre  qui  se  proposerait  de  rendre  avec  sod 
pinceau  ces  beaux  vers  de  Virgile : 

Intefea  magno  misceri  mormare  pootum, 
Emissunqiie  hiemem  seosit  2>iepCuniis>  ec  im'is 
Sugna  refusa  Tmdis  :  gruTiter  commotoSf  ec  alto 
Prospicieiis,  sumimi  pUcidum  oaput  extoUt  oikU. 

ViBGiL.  Aamd.  Uh.  I.  Ten  124. 

> OewTCi,  ed.  J.  As^at,  Fkris,  1975^  I,  343 ff.  'P.  38Sl 
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"  Par  quelle  singularity,  disent-ils,  ce  peintre  ne  pourrait 
prendre  le  moment  frappant,  celui  oil  Neptune  6l6ve  sa  t^te 
hors  des  eaux?  Pourquoi  le  dieu,  ne  paraissant  alors  qu'un 
homme  d^coll^,  sa  t6te,  si  majestueuse  dans  le  poeme,  ferait- 
elle  un  mauvais  effet  sur  les  ondes?  Comment  arrive-t-il 
que  ce  qui  ravit  notre  imagination  d^plaise  k  nos  yeux? 
La  belle  nature  n'est  done  po^s  une  pour  le  peintre  et  pour 
le  poete,  continuent-ils  ?  Et  Dieu  salt  les  cons^uences 
qu'ils  tirent  de  cet  aveu  ! "  ^ 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  problem  with  which  Lessing* 
began  the  Laokoon,  and  Diderot  provides  also  the  means  of 
solving  it:  there  is  one  kind  of  beauty  for  the  poet  and 
another  for  the  painter ;  each  artist  expresses  himself  with 
his  own  appropriate  symbols ;  and  these  symbols  are  hiero- 
glyphs— that  is,  they  have  a  value  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  particular  art  in  which  they  are  used.  MereJ^ 
imitation  of  nature  can  be  no  guide  to  artistic  production. 

But  Burke  likewise  expressly  denied  at  least  for  poetry 
that  it  was  an  art  of  imitation ;  and  he  affirmed  of  poetry 
that  its  i>ower  was  conditioned  by  its  symbols,  the  words 
to  which  he,  like  Diderot,  attributed  a  significance  that 
might  fairly  be  called  hieroglyphic.  Both  Burke  and 
Diderot  suggested  rather  than  systematized.  Lessing^s  most 
helpful  predecessor  was  his  generous  and  modest  friend 
Mendelssohn,  and  no  one  can  desire  to  underestimate  the 
importance  to  Lessing  of  Mendelssohn's  counsel  in  oral 
discussions  and  in  letters,  or  of  his  philosophy  in  the  Briefe 
ubei'  die  Empfindungen,^  the  Betrachtungen  uber  die  Quellen 

^  P.  385  f.  Diderot  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  treatment  of  another  sub- 
ject, a  woman  dying,  in  the  three  arts,  poetry,  music,  and  painting. 

'  Lessing  reviewed  Diderot's  LeUre  in  Dcu  NeuiCtU  au;i  dem  Eeiche  des 
Witzesy  Monat  JuniuSf  1751  (L-M*,  IV,  415-422),  translating  liberally  from 
the  passage  about  Virgil,  but  saying  nothing  about  the  significant  example 
of  the  Jemrne  mourarUe, 

»  Werke,  I,  107  ff. 
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MM(f  (fiV  Vrrbindungen  der  gchonen  Kunsle  v/nd  Wis»enschqften^ 
Aiul  i>thor  writings.  However^  one  would  think  that  Bliimner 
lUi^ht  luinlly  to  have  passed  over  Diderot,  and  certainlj  not 
to  luivo  omitted  Burke,  when  he  wrote  concerning  the  last- 
iiuMitiontHl  work  :^  ''Dies  der  erste  Hauptteil  der  Mendds- 
mJiirsi'hon  Untersuchung.  Seine  Wichtigkeit  gegenuber 
alloiu  triihercn  Asthetisieren  springt  in  die  Augen :  die  Lehre 
v\ui  dor  Nachahmung  der  Natur  ist  uberwundenJ 


>f 
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^lUNiiUKek,  1757;  printed  in  the  PhiloBophitche  Sehriflen  (1761)  under 
I  hit  title  Vi>a'  die  Hauptgrundsdtze  der  aehimen  Kunste  und  WinentekafLm; 
HVi  *#.  I,  279  ff. 

*  /aioAvtm,  6S.  Bliimner  did  full  justice  to  Diderot  on  previoos  ptLg» 

Hv  wtiy  of  supplement  I  should  like  to  add  that  Daniel  Webb's  Inquiry 
into  Ihr  Hmutiei  of  Painting  appeared  in  1760  (not  1764  as  given  bj 
lUiUuntT,  p.  29)  ;  and  that  his  Remarks  on  the  Beauties  <^  Poetryj  London, 
1762,  innoiH.'KHible  to  Bliimner  {ibid.)f  do  little  more  than  repeat  theaenti- 
iiiviitii  of  the  earlier  book  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of  painting  and 
|HHMry.  (>n  p*  94  f.  of  the  Beauties  of  Poetry  Webb  does  indeed  obeenre 
UiHt  tlu*  {Hiinter's  Hubjcct  is  restricted  to  coexistence,  and  illustrates  this 
pi^t|HMti(iou  by  the  example  of  Imogen's  speech  in  CymbeHne^  i,  sc  3,  IL 

M  22: 

"  Thou  should' St  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,"  etc. 

**Tlio  cin^umstances  in  this  description,  which  tend  to  heighten  the 
Inmuty  of  tlie  image  in  the  last  line,  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  Painter ; 
lu*  41111  Imve  no  advantage  from  a  succession  of  ideas,"  And  on  p.  102  he 
MHVH  :  **  In  tliis  [i.  e.,  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings]  the  Pkinter 
|«  i»«tr«unvly  limited  ;  for  among  the  infinite  turns  and  workings  of  the 
iiiliid,  which  may  be  expressed  by  words,  and  become  the  springs  of  senti- 
iuitii(i  tht^re  are  so  few  to  which  he  can  give  shape  or  being;  and  his 
liMllmilioUH  of  ()eculiar  and  characteristic  feelings,  are  so  vague  and  unde- 
i\1hIv0i  that  his  expressions,  like  their  motives,  must  be  obyious  and 
H^iiHtral." 


XXm.— AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE: 

1763-1866.         /  .  / 

American  criticism  of  ShakespeareA>egan  in  1753  with  a 
New  York  woman,  Charlotte  Ramsay,  best  known  as  Mrs. 
Lennox.  Until  fifteen  years  of  age  she  lived  in  America 
with  her  father,  Colonel  James  Ramsay,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  New  York  City.  Thence  she  went  to  London  and,  being 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  supported  herself,  both 
before  and  after  marriage,  by  her  literary  labors.  During 
her  long  life  of  eighty-four  years  (1720-1804)  novels,  poems, 
comedies,  memoirs,  and  translations  flowed  from  her  prolific 
pen.  That  her  intellect  was  of  no  mean  order  is  known 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  testimony.  He  considered  her  ability 
equal  to  that  of  Hannah  More  or  Fanny  Burney. 

In  1753  there  appeared  Shakespeare  Illustrated  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  17 J  cm.,  whose  title-page  reads :  "Shake- 
spear  Illustrated :  or  the  Novels  and  Histories,  on  which  the 
plays  of  Shakespear  are  founded,  collected  and  translated 
from  the  original  authors,  with  critical  remarks.  In  two 
volumes.  By  the  author  of  the  Female  Quixote,  London : 
Printed  for  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand,  1753." 

In  1754  appeared  a  third  volume,  evidently  as  an  after- 
thought. Allibone,  on  BoswelFs  authority,  asserts  that  the 
dedication  was  written  by  Johnson  and  that  Malone  attri- 
butes some  of  the  observations  to  the  same  hand. 

Mrs.  Lennoxes  claim  of  being  the  first  in  this  field  is 
true  only  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  any  extended,  systematic 
attempt  to  translate  or  recapitulate  the  original  stories  and 
histories  whence  Shakespeare  drew  his  plots.  For  Gerard 
Langbaine  in  his  Acoourd  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets, 
published  in  Oxford,  1691,  pp.  455-467,  had  mentioned  the 
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p.  169) ;  the  lack  of  a  moral:  Measure  for  Measure  (vol.  i, 
p.  27);  the  ward  of  poetic  justice:  ^^Shakespear  has  with 
Reason  been  censured  for  the  Catastrophe  of  this  Tragedy. 
The  brave,  the  injured  Hamlet  falls  with  the  Murderers  he 
punishes"  (vol.  2,  pp.  270 f.),  "Her  [Cressida]  not  being 
punished  is  indeed  an  unpardonable  Fault,  and  brings  the 
greatest  Imputation  imaginable  upon  Shakespear's  Judg- 
ment, who  could  introduce  so  vicious  a  Person  in  a  Tragedy, 
and  leave  her  without  the  due  Reward  of  her  Crimes  "  (vol. 
3,  p.  93).  Even  the  characters  are  not  spared  :  "Achilles^ 
indeed,  is  a  Character  of  his  [Shakespeare's]  own  invention^ 
ridiculous  and  inconstant  to  the  last  Degree,  Brave,  and  a 
Coward;  a  Fool,  yet  a  deep  and  accurate  Reasoner"  {TroUus 
and  Cressida^  vol.  3,  p.  98).  If  Shakespeare  changes,  or 
adds  to,  the  original  it  is  for  the  worse :  "  Shakespear,  by 
changing  the  Persons,  altering  some  of  the  Circumstances,, 
and  inventing  others,  has  made  the  whole  an.  improbable 
Contrivance,  borrowed  just  enough  to  shew  his  Poverty  of 
Invention,  and  added  enough  to  prove  his  want  of  Judg- 
ment''  {Much  Ado  Abovi  Nothing,  vol.  3,  p.  261). 

In  the  midst  of  this  deluge  of  unfavorable  criticism  are 
found,  here  and  there,  a  few  bits  of  praise,  principally 
for  the  historical  pieces :  ".This  Character  [Holingshed's 
Richard  ///]  is  the  very  same  with  that  drawn  of  him  by 
Shakespear;  but  the  latter  is  made  more  striking  by  the 
wonderful  Propriety  of  the  Manners  and  Sentiments  he 
everywhere,  throughout  the  Play,  attributes  to  him"  {Richard 
III,  vol.  3,  p.  165) ;  "Sliakespear  improves  this  [Richard^s 
death]  into  the  following  noble  Description"  (ibid,,  p.  165), 
And,  finally,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eighteenth  century  criti- 
cism she  exclaims  :  "  ^  Shakespear,  Fancy^s  sweetest  Child, 
Warbles  his  native  Wood-Notes  wild.^  His  true  Praise 
seems  to  be  summM  up  in  those  two  Lines;  for  wild,  though 
harmonious,   his  Strains  certainly  are",   ...   he  "seems 
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wholly  a  Stranger  to  the  Laws  of  dramatic  Poetiy ''  (^ncdftk 
Nighty  vol.  i,  p.  241). 

Mrs.  Lennox  lacks  breadth  of  view,  she  keeps  too  near 
her  subject  and  becomes  entangled  with  details,  a  &iilt  which 
might  be  attributed  to  her  sex,  if  it  had  not  been  shared 
equally  with  Johnson  and  his  cult.  Still,  in  her  generation 
she  exerted  a  wide  influence  that  penetrated  even  into 
Grermany.  In  The  Gentleman* 8  Magazine  for  May,  1754, 
pp.  233  f.,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  appeared,  which 
well  illustrates  the  efiect  of  her  publication :  **  Mr.  Urban. 
Of  all  the  criticisms  upon  Shakespear,  that  of  a  lady  in  a 
late  work,  intitled,  Shakespear  illustrated,  is  the  most  bold 
and  comprehensive;  she  has  not  only  remarked  inaccmate 
expressions,  mixed  metaphors,  broken  scenes,  or  violated 
unities,  but  has  attacked  those  powers  for  which  his  negli- 
gence has  been  overlooked,  his  invention,  and  his  jadgment ; 
she  has  displayed  the  poverty  of  his  invention,  hy  shewing 
what  he  has  borrowed,  and  the  weakness  of  his  judgment^ 
by  distinguishing  the  defects  and  incongruity  of  w^hat  he 
has  added  and  changed.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for 
granted,  that  Shakespear  improved  every  story  which  he 
made  the  foundation  of  a  play,  except  where  he  ^iras  re- 
strained by  his  regard  to  historical  truth ;  but  it  will  appear 
from  this  work,  that  he  has  degraded  Italian  novels  by 
distorting  natural  characters,  and  substituting  whimsical 
improbabilities,  for  natural  events.  I  should,  indeed,  greatly 
rejoice  to  see  my  favourite  author  defended  against  this  for- 
midable Thalestris."  Then  follows  an  illustration,  drawn 
from  Mrs.  Lennox's  Observations  on  Much  Ado  about  ntfi/ung^ 
showing  how  Shakespeare  "  mangled  the  story  of  Ariosto " 
and  then  "pieced  it  with  equal  awkwardness  and  haste." 
"  These,  Mr.  Urban,  among  many  others  in  the  same  play,  . 
are  brought  as  instances,  that  Shakespear  has  not  deserved 
the  veneration  that  has  been  paid  to  him.     If  he  can  be 
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defended,  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  attempt 
his  defence,  for  which  I  confess  myself  to  be  unqualified. 
Yours,  &c.  T.  B.  Cambridge."     (Pp.  233  f.) 

Dunlop  in  his  History  of  Fiction  calls  her  "  an  acute  and 
elegant  critic"  (3d  ed.,  1845,  p.  216),  and  Macaulay  in  the 
Edinburgh  RevieWy  Oct.,  1838,  speaks  in  her  praise.  But 
with  other  critics  she  has  not  fared  so  well :  Francis  Douce 
in  his  Illustraiiona  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1807,  vol.  2,  pp. 
104  f),  says  in  notes  on  Cymbdine :  "  This  speech  has  exer- 
cised the  talents  of  a  certain  ingenious  female  illustrator  of 
Shakespeare,  who  has  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  character 
of  Imogen,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  play.  She  degrades 
our  heroine  into  a  mere  kitchen  wench,  and  adverts  to  what 
she  calls  her  oeconomicol  education.  Now  what  is  this  but 
to  expose  her  own  ignorance  of  ancient  manners  ?  If  she 
had  missed  the  advantage  of  qualifying  herself  as  a  com- 
mentator on  Shakespeare's  plots  by  a  perusal  of  our  old 
romances,  she  ought  at  least  to  have  remembered,  what 
every  well  informed  woman  of  the  present  age  is  acquainted 
with,  the  education  of  the  princesses  in  Homer's  Odyssey. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  judge  of  ancient  simplicity  by  a  mere 
knowledge  of  modem  manners ;  and  such  fiistidious  critics 
had  better  close  the  book  of  Shakespeare  for  ever.  In 
another  part  of  her  critique  on  this  play,  she  condemns  the 
giving  of  the  drug  to  Imogen  which  Pisanio  had  received 
from  the  queen,  from  an  idea  that  he  was  sufficiently  warned 
of  [its  soporific  quality;  and  she  positively  states  that  the 
physician  had,  by  a  whisper,  informed  Pisanio  of  its  property ; 
not^one  word  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  So 
much  for  the  criticism  and  accuracy  of  a  work  to  which 
Dr.  Johnson  condescended  to  write  a  dedication." 

She  fares  still  worse  at  the  hands  of  Knight  in  his 
Pictorial  Shakespeare^  1839-42  (vol.  5,  p.  183),  Introductory 
Notice  to  Cymheline:  "Mrs.  Lennox  has  given,  in  her  'Shak- 
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spear  Illustrated/  a  paraphrase  of  Boccaccio's  story ;  which 
she  has  mixed  up  with  more  irreverent  impertineDce  towards 
Shakspere  than  can  be  perhaps  found  elsewhere  in  the 
English  language^  except  in  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment  upon 
this  play,  which  sounds  very  much  like  'prisoner  at  the  bar.' 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  odour  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
criticisms  upon  Shakspere  had  been  dissipated  long  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
in  his  *  History  of  Fiction,'  published  in  1816,  makes  the 
opinions  of  Mrs.  Lennox  his  own." 

Verplanck  speaks  of  her  as  "our  unfortunate  town&- 
womau  "  (vol.  3,  p.  10),  and  Hudson  in  vol.  2,  p.  139,  of 
his  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  1851,  says  her  "choice  dropping 
of  criticism,  like  many  others  vouchsafed  by  her  learned 
ladyship,  is  too  wise,  if  not  too  womanly  to  need  any 
comment  from  us,  save  that  the  Poet  can  better  afford  to 
have  such  things  said,  than  the  sayer  can  to  have  them 
repeated." 

Meanwhile,  however,  on  American  soil,  Puritan  and  Cava- 
lier had,  in  their  struggle  to  win  a  livelihood  from  the 
unbroken  earth,  other  things  to  do  than  busy  themselves 
with  literary  pursuits.  The  theologians  were  scholars,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  loved  not  the  playwright,  Shakespeare,  who 
had  written  for  the  theatre,  that  instrument  of  the  devil. 

The  first  allusion  to  the  theatre,  according  to  Clapp  in 
A  Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,  1853  (pp.  if.),  "is  made  by 
Increase  Mather  in  1686.  In  his  'Testimony  against  pro- 
fane and  superstitious  customs,'  he  says :  '  There  is  much 
discourse  now  of  b^inning  Stage  Plays  in  New  England.' " 
But  plays  did  not  begin  to  be  performed  in  the  colonies 
until  1732,  and  then  in  New  York  City  (A  Hidory  of  the 
I^ew  York  Stage,  by  Thomas  Allston  Brown,  New  York, 
1903,  vol.  I,  p.  viii).  Shakespeare  is  first  announced  on 
March  5,  1750,  when  Thomas  Kean  and  Murray  appeared 
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in  the  First  Nassau  Street  Theatre,  in  New  York  City,  in 
Richard  III,  and  continued  to  perform  twice  each  week  for 
five  months  (ibid,,  pp.  2  f.).  In  Boston,  where  the  opposi- 
tion was  so  great  that  in  1750  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  passed  an  act  against  Stage-Plays  and  other 
Theatrical  Entertainments,  no  kind  of  theatre  was  opened 
until  August  10,  1792,  and  then  under  the  name  of  the 
"New  Exhibition  Room''  where,  among  other  things,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Hamlet  were  performed  as  "  moral  lectures  " 
(^Record  of  Boston  Stage,  p.  8). 

Legal  proceedings  were  instituted  by  the  horrified  Puri- 
tans and  arrests  followed,  but,  in  spite  of  all  prosecution,  a 
Boston  theatre  opened  on  the  third  of  February,  1794, 
where  Shakespeare,  for  better  or  for  worse,  was  presented. 
Shakespeare  on  the  American  stage,  however,  is  reserved 
for  a  future  article,  and  only  one  fact  more  concerns  us 
with  reference  to  this  playhouse,  namely,  that  to  the  Boston 
theatre  we  owe  the  publication  of  the  first  plays  of  Shake- 
speare in  the  United  States  of  America  :  ^^Hamlety  Prince  of 
Denmark:  a  tragedy.  In  five  acts.  By  William  Shake- 
speare. As  performed  at  the  Theatre  in  Boston,  and  Twelfth 
Night;  or.  What  you  will:  a  comedy.  In  five  acts.  Written 
by  William  Shakespeare.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  in 
Boston.  With  notes  critical  and  illustrative.  Both,  Boston  : 
Printed  for  David  West,  No.  36,  Marlborough  Street,  and 
John  West,  No.  75,  Cornhill."     [1794]  16^  16|  cm. 

The  Hamlet  has  no  annotation,  but  Twelfth  Night  has  a 
few  glossarial  footnotes  and  stage  directions.  The  text  in 
both  is  much  abridged.  Doubtless  Mr.  Charles  Stuart 
Powell,  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  one  of 
its  leading  actors,  was  responsible  for  these  editions  and 
comments. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Shakespeare's  complete 
works  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1795-'96.    The  title- 
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page  reads :  ''The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Corrected  from  the  latest  and  best  London  editions,  with 
notes,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  to  whidi  are  added,  a 
Glossary  and  the  Life  of  the  author.  Embellished  with 
a  striking  likeness  from  the  collection  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Chandos.  First  American  Edition.  Philadelphia : 
IVtnted  and  sold  by  Bioren  &  Madan.  1795."  8  vols. 
12^.  17}  cm. 

Tho  text  of  the  plays  is  printed  from  Johnson  and 
Stet'veus,  wrrected  by  Reed  1785.  In  order  to  ascertain 
wht'Cher  Huy  eilitorial  work  was  done,  the  writer  selected 
Hwfuirxt  ///,  as  being  one  of  the  most  corrupt,  and  collated 
\\  with  that  1^*  the  1785  edition.  Many  changes  in  pun'ctua- 
ikuk  wvi\'  ivHiud«  a  dozen  or  more  changes  of  words,  besides 
11^^  A  tvw  misprints.  There  are  also  numerous  ^changes  in 
\a^lK^m|^\\  Ste^vens  stated  (vol.  vii,  p.  149)  that  in  the 
W\t  s^f  KVvVtrif  ///  he  followed  the  folio.  The  American 
v\)ilvMr,  vMi  tht"  ixmtrary,  often  prefers  the  quarto  readings. 
Uu  i^kuhk)»ik^)s«  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  due  to  an  effort 
H^  uisyWrtut^  the  text  Wlio  the  American  editor  was  is 
Uv^  Ku\«wu»  iH>rhaps  Bioren  and  Madan  themselves,  as  they 
»iivv  nMU^  t\^  understand  from  the  Preface.  That  some  one, 
v\\i^«s'h^i<l\\  did  make  changes  in  the  text  seems  evident. 

IV  (ux'^fiico  contains  a  criticism  of  Shakespeare,  doubly 
iutvixv^liu^  as  being  the  first  printed  in  America.  It  deals 
wah  tho  morality  of  his  plays  and  defends  them  at  some 
UH^ikith  Hjpiiust  their  Puritan  enemies :  Altho  other  play- 
\\  rights  of  his  day  were  highly  immoral  and  produced  works 
ot'  iho  utmost  depravity,  Shakespeare  "on  this  head  has 
iiothiu)?  to  foar"  (p.  v);  "as  a  moral  writer  he  was  infinitely 
j»uivri\^r  to  any  one  of  them,  and  ....  the  reproaches  which 
hjivo  Uvu  thundered  from  the  pulpit  against  the  stage, 
\Munot  n^isonably  be  applied  to  the  stage  of  Shakspeare" 
n\  vii).     "  For  the  inequality  of  composition  in  this  poet, 
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a  satisfactory  apology  may  be  made : "  "  Shakspeare  never 
supervised  an  edition  of  his  own  plays  and  their  imperfec- 
tions have  arisen  in  the  process  of  transmission  to  us'' 
(pp.  viii  f.).  Annotation  is  brushed  away  with  a  sentence  : 
"An  American  reader  is  seldom  disposed  to  wander  through 
the  wilderness  of  verbal  criticism,"  hence  "The  present 
edition  contains  no  notes  of  any  kind,  except  one  by  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  end  of  each  play  *'  (p.  x).^  The  prefiice  closes 
with  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Blair,  which  altho  written  about 
Ossian,  the  editors  think  applies  "  with  equal  justice  to 
Shakspeare : "  "  Uncouth  and  abrupt,  Shakspeare  may 
sometimes  appear, — But  he  is  sublime,  he.  is  pathetic,  in 
an  eminent  degree.  ...  Of  art  too,  he  is  [far]  from  being 
destitute,  and  his  imagination  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as 
well  as  strength  "  (p.  xi). 

Some  judicial  criticism  is  shown  in  the  printing  of  the 
Poems,  taken,  according  to  the  publishers,  from  Malone's 
text  of  1790  :  "  Candour  compelled  us  to  receive  two  Poems 
not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Malone's  Edition,  but  which  have 
appeared  in  all  the  Copies  since  1640.  As  they  have  not 
been  by  any  Editor  attributed  to  another  hand,  and  seem 
only  to  have  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Malone  on  account  of 
their  first  appearing  in  a  post-humous  publication ;  we 
have  not  deemed  that  sufficient  reason  for  considering  them 
spurious,  and  have  given  them  a  place  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work"  (vol.  viii,  p.  iv).  These  two  poems,  "Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  dear,"  and  "  Why  should  this  a 
desart  be,"  follow  the  sonnets  without  title  as  if  forming  one 
continuous  poem  with  them.  The  numbering  of  the  sonnets 
is  omitted,  many  changes  in  punctuation  (Amer.  ed.,  vol.  8, 
p.  117 :  "Alas  !  "—Malone's,  1790,  vol.  x,  p.  332  :  "Alas," 
etc.)  and  a  few  other  evidences  of  editorial  work  appear : 

^  One  end-note  to  the  Comedy  of  Erron  (voL  i,  pp.  383  f. )  is  by  Steevens. 
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<".  y»»  voK  S,  [K   117:  Pas»ionaie   Pilgrim,  "  lordliDg*a^'' — 
MaUus  vol  X,  |K  332  :  "  lordiog's."  * 

The  ivuoluHion,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
iuvtv^li^tiou  18  timt,  oi>Dtrary  to  the  opinion  hitherto  held, 
tho  first  Amorii'sin  edition  of  Shakespeare  1795-96,  gives 
ovidoiuv  o(  i^uiio  slij^t  textual,  philosophical,  and  judicial 
ontioisuu 

lUv^itiuu  not  to  Ih>  outdone  by  Philadelphia,  seven  years 
\i\wr  bivujjht  out  *'Tho  Dnimatick  Works  of  William  Shake- 
sJ^>Jm^    PriuttHl  i\>mploto,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  preface 
and   uolos.     To  whioh  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the   author. 
Ilvstou:    I^riutixl   by  Munnn*  &   Francis,"  1802-4.     8  v. 
Portniit,   rj\   17 J  om.    Vol.  i  is  dated  1802;  vols.  2-6, 
IS0;5 ;  7,  S,  I  SO  I.     The  Ifcirtou  Catalog,  No.  40,  says  it  is 
*'  Tht'  first  tniition  ]mblished  in  Boston.     It  passed  through 
tlu\H'  inlitious.     In  a  cH)py  of  the  third  edition,  formerly 
boKui^iu^  to  liis  son,  C.  S.  Francis,  and  now  in  the  Lienox 
libniry,  is  tho  following  memorandum  of  D.  Francis,  the 
publisher:  *  In  1802  Munroe  and  Francis  issued  proposals 
for  publishing  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  serial  numbers, 
twi>  to  a  vol.  at  50  cts.  per  no. — 16  numl)er8  [about  3000 
Oi»pios].     Two  editions  were  printed  of  the  above.    A  third 
tHiition   was  demanded,  and  we  added  the  Poems,  making 
18  nos.     These  editions  were  all  printed   from   types;  of 
cM>uive  n'set  every  edition,  as  stereotype  was  not  then  known. 
Tlu»  prcsswork  was  mostly  done  by  Munroe  and  Francis 
iwrsoiially,  on  a  hand  press  with  inking  balls  of  sheep  skin, 
the  ink  distributed  by  the  hand.   .  .   .     Paper  demy-size 
(19  X  20)  costing  5  dolls,  a  ream  ;  made  by  hand.     Ink  and 
typo  imported,  none  worth  using  being  made  here.'     The 
title-pages  of  this  edition,  which  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the 

^This  is  oontrarj  to  the  Cambridge  editors'  statement  that  lordiing'B 
appears  first  in  an  edition  of  1806 :  Cambridge  ed.,  1892,  yoL  ix,  p.  404. 
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Edinburgh  edition,  published  in  1792,  have  vignette  portraits 
and  each  play  is  separately  paged/^  * 

The  same  Catalog  adds  :  "  The  editing  was  probably  done 
by  one  of  the  printers,  David  Francis,  *  all  his  life  a  lover 
and  carefiil  reader  of  Shakespeare/  "  But  William  Warland 
Clapp,  Jr.,  in  his  Record  of  the  Boston  Stagey  1853,  p.  78, 
asserts :  "  The  notes  were  rewritten  and  condensed  by  Mr. 
Munroe  from  an  English  edition,  and  subsequently  adopted 
by  several  publishers."  And,  he  continues,  "  The  publishers, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  were  repaid  for  their  arduous  labors, 
and  the  firm  was  only  dissolved  in  1853,  by  the  death  of 
David  Francis,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March.  He 
died  respected  by  the  residents  of  a  city  whose  early  litera- 
ture he  was  instrumental  in  forming."  This  contemporary 
testimony  from  a  resident  of  Boston,  himself  an  editor,  and 
one  who  doubtless  was  personally  acquainted  with  both 
Munroe  and  Francis,  has  far  more  weight  than  the  guess, 
in  1880,  of  even  so  reliable  a  man  as  James  Mascarene 
Hubbard.  Hence  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Munroe 
is  the  American  editor  of  the  first  Boston  edition.  Mr. 
Munroe  differs  from  the  Philadelphia  editor  of  1795  in  that 
he  introduces  Observations  at  the  beginning  of  each  play 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  footnotes,  mainly  explanatory  and 
judicial,  all  selected  from  preceding  editors  and.  commenta- 
tors, especially  Johnson,  Steevens,  Warburton,  Theobald, 
and  Pope,  and  each  carefully  assigned  to  its  respective 
author ;  for  Mr.  Munroe's  work  was  honest,  if  not  original. 
The  sources  of  the  plays  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  introduc- 
tions. The  other  comments  are  culled  seemingly  with  a 
desire  to  bestow  as  much  praise  and  as  little  blame  as 
possible.      Mrs.    Lennox   and    the   eighteenth   century  are 

*  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  secure  the  said  1792  edition  and  hence 
cannot  verify  the  above  statement 
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iWliuft  »wa>%   the  diwn  of  die  new  en  glimmers,   tlio 

A  ahxhhI  fditioii  w  published  in  1807  in  Boston  bj 
iK^  ^«Mi)e  publishers  with  the  addition  of  a  ninth  volume, 
«hS%^  aIv>yv  it  w»»  sft^  the  ninth  volume  was  printed 
Rvr  the  rlrvf  <£ixt3w  Tien?  an?  no  notes  nor  observations 
\>«i  ti»<'  Tv>r«it^  KmAl  :^*itiw«-  aad  poem  has  its  arrangement 
A«i3  t:?:ir  Jis  a:  rhf  <ttro.*a  ^*c  I-^IO.  except  two :  "  Take,  O ! 
T*V^  Tiwiw  J(n^  i«t*  "  *»i  "* Lrt  the  biid  of  lowest  lay," 
^->»v^»  a  ;>i  4^uvtt  /c  I>#;  ud  ^  ochers  that  the  writs' 
>iics  h^tr  »Hu   V   xvo&ULi;.  3iiv«  nij  iiaading,  here  are  called 

K  <hiv  .^Ktv<»  '^^^w  tAer  a|ijtm>ed:'  **'The  works  of 
>>  ;nQ«M  Ste#x-«s:^*L>f  Ix  f  T,  With  the  corrections  and 
;;u>;finftiv>^  X  Cv.utf^rtt..  Swevens,  and  othezs^  revised  by 
*;.  $^i»v.  >^  ll^i^^'si*  ^^HB  the  oth  London  edition.  Bostcm : 
\Ux»vVH^  ^^^io«5.  AJ*i  FHrker.  1810-12.  Portrait.  Illus- 
i«^%w       ^      C'itti^siis  i-^S.    Same  as  in  the  first  edition. 

V  >*KHi^     I!lu>tniu*->os  and  notes;   Poems."    Accoiding 

V  >^«s^  Oiii-  4H.  "  EiA  play  is  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut 
„^.,>*»^iv  Vfc  \'ex2iuder  Anderson,  the  first  person  in  America 
.  N  V...S  **%i  Hood-euipcavii]^  as  a  profession."  This  is  the 
^iv.     ./*>*naeJ  ^tion  of  Shakespeare   in  America.     The 

^,*^  .>^v.>  ,uiu  it  uocbing  but  accuracy  in  reprinting  Reed's 

V  ^  v  ^.  Ksauifc^  from  ^'  William  S.  Shaw,  esq.  of  this  town, 
^  s,    v.«*i.«v>i  'jt>  ^  ^'^yy^  when  none  was  to  be  purchased," 

>v  ^a  'Jttuiy  errors  doubtless  have  passed,  we  believe 

vaitK^  w  literals,  and  venture  to  say  that  few,  if 

..,**.   *..N-\is  vary  from  the  text  we  followed,  which  is 

v,vv.  X  -»UJ\i  *ttol  la^  edition,  in  21  vols.    8vo."     1803. 

V.  ^^  .s  i»  I'tttladelphia,  were  issued  :  « The  Plays  of 

...^N.^  AiK^w*  i^  •^  ^"**^  ****  °*^  •^«°  ^^«  edition. 
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William  Shakspeare.  In  seventeen  volumes.  With  the 
corrections  and  illustrations  of  various  commentators.  To 
which  are  added^  notes^  by  Samuel  Johnson  and  George 
Steevens.  Revised  and  augmented  by  Isaac  Reed,  esq. 
with  a  glossarial  index.  C.  and  A.  Conrad  &  Co.  Phila- 
delphia, 1809."  No  portrait,  12mo,  18 J  cm.  Vols.  2-6, 
Published  by  H.  Maxwell  and  T.  S.  Manning,  1805 ;  7,  8, 
ibid.,  1806;  9,  10,  J.  Morgan*  and  T.  S.  Manning,  1807; 
ibid.,  1808  ;  12,  16,  ibid.,  1809 ;  13-15,  17,  and  1,  C.  and 
A.  Conrad  &  Co.,  1809.  This  edition  is  printed  from  Reed's 
Variorum,  1803,  with  some  changes.  According  to  Ver- 
planck  (Barton  Cat.  48)  the  American  editor  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Dennie  (1768-1812),  one  of  the  leading  scholars 
of  his  day,  in  fact  the  only  one  for  a  time  who  made  litera- 
ture a  profession.  Born  in  Boston,  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1790,  an  unsuccessful  lawyer,  then  editor  and  author  in 
Boston,  in  1799  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  accept  a 
clerkship  under  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death.  AUibone  calls  him  the  Ameri- 
can Addison  and  speaks  (»f  the  "melodious  cadence*'  and 
"  liquid  flow  "  of  his  sentences. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  editorial  work  was 
done  with  the  text,  Richard  III  has  been  collated  with 
Reed's  1803.  There  are  many  variations  in  punctuation^ 
those  of  any  importance  agreeing  with  Ayscough's  edition, 
Dublin,  1791.  There  are  also  many  differences  in  orthog- 
raphy and  contractions  of  proper  names,  and  a  few  changes 
in  words,  likewise  as  in  Ayscough.  A  few,  altho  some  of 
them  are  not  without  precedent,  are  probably  typographical 
errors.  Dennie  claims  but  one  independent  emendation  : 
Act  IV,  Sc.  4,  p.  153  :  ''Two  deep  and  dead."  In  a  foot- 
note he  says  :  "  I  have  restored  the  true  reading.  .  .  .  The 
eye  of  the  compositor  must  have  been  led  astray,  by  the 
4 
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frequent  repetitioo  of  the  word  too,  and  the  ear  of  the  proof- 
reader could  not  detect  the  error.  Mr.  Ayscough's  edition, 
which  deservedly  ranks  with  the  most  correct,  oountenanoes 
the  reading  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt.  Am. 
Ed"  From  this  collation  it  seems  that  Dennie  followed,  in 
the  main,  tlie  text  of  Reed's  variorum,  1803,  but  made 
several  changes  after  Ayscough. 

Dennie  offers  some  conjectures  of  his  own,  both  good  and 
bad,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  vigorously 
on  the  merits  of  others'  suggestions,  as  in  vol.  10,  Henry  VI, 
part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  1,  p.  60,  note  9 — "the  protector:^' 
"  *  I  have  added  the  article — tlie,  for  the  sake  of  metre. 
Sleevens.^  Mr.  Stcevens  is  extremely  fond  of  restoring,  add- 
ing and  supplying  words  for  the  sake  of  the  metrCy  and  very 
frequently  does  so  to  the  great  injury  of  our  author.  This 
is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  his  interpolations 
are  unpardonable.  He  has  here  sacrificed  to  his  love  of 
metre  the  strength  and  boldness  of  the  interrogation. — ^The 
emphasis  ought  certainly  to  rest  on  *  Protector,'  but  Mr. 
Steevens's  amendment  has  placed  it  on  the  article  Hhe.^  Am, 
BV  In  vol.  3,  Twelfth  Night,  Act  II,  Sc.  3,  p.  209,  Dennie 
makes  the  following  attempt  to  emend  a  perfectly  lucid  line : 
"  The  meaning  of  our  author  undoubtedly  is  *  Come  and 
kiss  me,  sweet  and  young.'  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that 
this  line  has  undergone  some  alteration,  which  renders  it 
so  obscure  as  not  to  be  understood  by  any  of  the  Commen- 
tators. In  place  of  '  Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 
I  would  read  *  Then  come  kiss,  sweet  one-and-iweidy.^  Come, 
enjoy  pleasure  while  blest  with  the  charms  and  vigour  of 
youth.  Am.  EdJ'  In  vol.  11,  Henry  VIII,  Act  I,  Sc.  3, 
p.  227,  he  says  :  "  I  am  satisfied  the  text  is  erroneous ; 
Shakspeare  must  have  known,  that  the  spavin  and  springhalt 
were  distinct  diseases.  ...     In  place  of  the  alteration  made 
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by  Mr.  Pope  I  would  prefer  to  reaxl^  'the  spavin^  or^  spring- 
halt reign'd  among  them.'     Am.  EdJ' 

Reed's  variorum  of  twenty-one  volumes,  1803,  is  so  loaded 
with  notes  that  they  often  far  over-balance  the  text.  Dennie 
retains  the  majority  of  these  notes  verbatim,  also  the  intro- 
ductions and  lengthy  end  remarks,  and  even  that  false  state- 
ment of  Steevens  :  "  This  Account  of  the  Life  of  Shakspcare 
is  printed  from  Mr.  Rowe's  second  edition^  in  which  it  had 
been  abridged  and  altered  by  himself  after  its  appearance 
in  1709.''^  Occasionally  the  notes  are  abridged,  and  then 
the  signature  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Otherwise  every  note 
is  carefully  accredited  to  its  rightful  owner.  The  American 
editor  has  also  added  many  comments  of  his  own,  glossarial 
and  illustrative.  The  original  notes  are  always  marked  with 
an  asterisk  or  dagger  and  signed  Am,  Ed.,  the  others  are 
numbered.  The  writer  has  read  every  note  and  finds  only 
one  Americanism,  that  line  of  comment  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  later,  by  Verplanck :  vol.  12,  Troihia  and  Oressiday 
Act  III,  Sc.  2,  p.  105,  "as  plantage  to  the  moon."  " This 
opinion  governs  the  practice  of  the  generality  of  the  farmers, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  especially  those  of  Ger- 
man descent,  at  the  present  day.     Am.  Ed.'^ 

There  is  no  original  annotation  on  sixteen  of  the  plays : 

Two  Gentiemen  of  Verona,  Midsummer  Nighf  8  Dreamy  Measure 

for  Measure,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing^ 

Taming  of  the  Shreic,  Winter^ s  Tale,  Qymedy  of  Errors,  Max:- 

*The  Cambridge  editors  wrongly  assign  this  emendation  to  Verplanck 
(Collier's  conjecture),  vol.  v,  p.  629,  1.  13. 

Verplanck,  1847  edition,  vol.  i,  Henry  VIII,  p.  17 :  "  the  spavin  And 
springhalt"  and  in  the  notes,  p.  54 f.,  Verplanck  discourses  at  length  on 
the  subject,  favoring  the  reading  of  And. 

'The  truth  is  **  This  Account  of  the  Life''  is  exactly  the  same  in  both 
editions  of  Rowe,  1709  and  1714.  The  abridgment  and  alteration  were 
made  bj  Pope  and  first  appeared  in  vol.  i,  pp.  xzv-xli,  of  his  edition  of 
1725. 
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beth,  King  Johriy  Richard  II,  Henry  J  F  (parts  1,  2)^  Bamld, 
Timon  of  Athens,  and  Pericles.  The  editor  has  commented 
most  voluminously  on  Troilus  and  Oi^essida,  Richard  III, 
and  Henry  V. 

It  is  iuteresting  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  two 
Philadelphia  editions.  In  1795  we  are  informed  that  the 
American  public  cares  nothing  for  annotation  ;  in  1805-9 
the  text  is  almost  lost  under  the  mass  of  comment  Nor  had 
any  previous  edition  in  America  shown  so  much  editorial 
work^  both  in  text  and  annotation.  Many  of  the  emenda- 
tions and  suggestions  are  unnecessary^  to  be  sure,  some  are 
poor.  In  the  notes,  Mr.  Dennie, — and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  Mr.  Dennie,  for  what  other  scholar  handled  the  pen  in 
Addisonian  style  in  Philadelphia  or  in  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States  from  1805-9  ? — in  the  notes,  Mr.  Dennie  has 
shown  himself  an  independent,  sensible  thinker  and  a  clear 
and  graceful  writer,  who,  however,  never  ventured  beyond 
the  field  of  verbal  criticism. 

In  Boston,  in  1813,  next  appeared  two  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare, one  in  six  volumes,  the  other  complete  in  one  volumei 
both  printed  by  the  same  workmen  and  from  the  same  type : 
1.  "The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare.  In  six  volumes. 
Printed  from  the  text  of  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  Boston  :  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Williams;  and  by  Joseph Delaplaine,  Phila- 
delphia. J.  T.  Buckingham,  Printer,  1813."  Portrait,  the 
Feltou,  engraved  by  J.  Boyd.  24mo,  13i  cm.  Each  volume 
has  an  engraved  title-page  with  a  vignette  and  "  Published 
by  Charles  Williams.  Boston  &  Joseph  Delaplaine  Phila- 
delphia, 1813"  (see  Barton  Cat.,  52).— 2.  "The  Plays  of 
William  Shakspeare.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Accurately 
printtnl  from  the  text  of  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  Boston  :  Published 
by  Charles  Williams ;  and  by  Joseph  Delaplaine,  Philadel- 
phia. Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Printer,  1813."  8vo,  22J  cm. 
The  engraved  title-page  has  "Published  by  Charles   Wil- 
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liams,  Boston  &  Eastbum,  Kirk  &  Co.  New  York,  1813. 
The  printer^s  postscript  is  dated  February,  1814.  Both 
editions  are  entirely  without  introductions  or  annotation  of 
any  kind.  They  claim  to  be  accurately  printed  from  Heed's 
text,  but  a  collation  of  Richard  HI,  alone,  brings  to  light 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  deviations  in  punctua- 
tion, orthography,  contractions,  etc.,  not  counting  repetitions 
of  any  one  change.  Only  one  variation  in  words  has  been 
observed :  Williams'  ed.,  Act  IV,  Sc.  1,  p.  548,  "  on  my 
peril ;  "—Reed's  1803,  vol.  xiv,  p.  427,  "on  thy  peril.'* 
If  this  be  accurate  printing,  one  might  well  ask  what  would 
the  contrary  be ! 

Not  until  1817-18  were  Shakespeare's  plays  published  in 
New  York  :  *  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakes- 
peare Revised  by  I.  Reed,  Esq.  New  York:  H.  Durell  10 
vols.  8vo.  1817-18."  A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the 
Birmingham  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library. 

Again  in  New  York  in  1821  appeared  :  ^  "The  dramatic 
works  of  William  Shakespeare  in  10  v.  With  the  correc- 
tions and  illustrations  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  others. 
Revised  by  I.  Reed,  New  York:  Collins  and  Hannay, 
1821."  12mo,  19J  cm.  Each  volume  is  embellished  with 
a  steel  engraving  by  P.  Maverick,  Durand,  etc.  Is  this 
another  issue  of  the  1817-18  edition?  A  second  edition  of 
the  same  was  published  in  1823,  another  in  1824,  and  again 
in  1826,  12mo,  18 J  cm.,  all  by  Collins  &  Hannay,  New 
York.*  Is  this  edition  a  copy  of  the  third  Boston  edition, 
1810-12?  At  least  volume  ten  of  the  1823  edition  is  an 
exact  reprint  of  volume  ix,  1812,  which  is  the  only  one  of 
the  latter  edition  that  has  been  seen  by  the  writer.  It  is 
copied  word  for  word,  note  for  note,  even  to  the  Addenda^ 


^  The  writer  has  seen  onlj  vols.  8  and  9  of  this  edition. 

'The  writer  has  seen  the  1823  and  1826  editions,  not  that  of  1824. 
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except  that  volume  x  omits  the  poems  of  the  1812  volume. 
The  footnotes  of  the  other  volumes,  fortunately  oompara- 
lively  few,  were  selected  and  abridged  from  Beed's  variorum, 
1803,  and  are  assigned,  as  a  rule,  to  their  rightful  owners. 
The  Observations  preceding  each  play  are  usually  copied 
verbatim  from  the  same  source.  However,  about  one-fourth 
of  them  show  a  process  of  selection  from  both  the  introduc- 
tory and  end  notes.  There  is  no  original  annotation.  A 
collation  of  the  text  of  Richard  III,  1823  ed.,  with  that  of 
Reed's  variorum,  1803,  from  which  it  is  eventually  taken, 
shows  in  punctuation,  capitalization,  orthography,  etc.,  more 
than  180  variations,  on  the  whole  unimportant  Character- 
istic of  the  1823  and  1826  editions  is  the  contraction  of  the 
with  the  following  word.  The  differences  in  words  are  very 
few,  and  these  may  be  set  down  to  careless  proof-reading  and 
the  printer's  charge.  Certainly  there  was  no  editorial  work 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  1835  Dearborn  published  in  New  York:  "  The  Dra- 
matic Works  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the  corrections 
and  illustrations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  G.  Steevens,  and  others. 
Revised  by  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  In  six  volumes.  New  York  : 
George  Dearborn,  Publisher,  1835,"  8vo,  20Jcm.  It  is  the 
1821  edition  of  Collins  &  Hannay  of  New  York,  printed  in 
six  volumes  insted  of  ten,  with  the  contents  exactly  the  same : 
I.  The  Avihor^s  Life  by  Rowe;  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface; 
Farmer's  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare ;  the  plays 
in  the  order  of  the  1821  edition  and  addenda.  Only  the 
steel  engravings  of  the  1821,  '23,  '24  and  '26  editions  have 
been  omitted.  The  observations  prefixed  to  each  play,  the 
occasional  end-notes,  the  selected  footnotes  are  reproduced 
verbatim  from  the  same  edition.  In  truth,  it  is  so  exactly 
copied  that  the  editor  is  misled  into  making  false  statements : 
1835  edition,  vol.  6,  pages  346,  378,  380,  425,  etc.,  refer  to 
"  Illustrations,  vol.  x."    But  there  is  no  volume  ten.    How- 
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ever,  in  four  places  the  number  has  been  properly  corrected 
to  read  "  Vol.  6,"  pages  451,  499,  etc.  The  text  of  Richard 
J7/ follows  the  1821,  1823  model  even  to  its  mistakes. 

Here  is  found,  then,  no  editorial  work,  nor  is  there  any, 
probably,  in  the  following  :  *  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  Harper's  Fine  Edition.  Revised  by  I. 
Reed,  Esq.  New  York  6  vols.  8vo,  1839,''  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Library,  which  must  be  only  another  edition  of 
this  1821  Collins  &  Hannay  edition.  For  Harper's  Fine 
Edition, — "  Numerous  Steel  Engravings.  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the  corrections  and 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  G.  Steevens,  and  others.  Re- 
vised by  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  in  six  volumes.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1846,''  12mo,  19 J  cm., — doubtless  the 
same  as  the  above,  is  but  a  reprint  of  the  1835  Dearborn 
edition  and  hence  indirectly  of  the  1821— '23  editions.  In 
every  deviation  given  above  the  1846  edition  corresponds  to 
the  1821-23  editions  except  that  in  a  few  insignificant 
differences  in  orthography  and  abbreviations  it  follows  the 
1835  edition.  Even  the  inappropriate  references  to  volume 
ten  and  the  four  corrections  to  "  volume  six  "  of  the  Dear- 
bom  edition  are  faithfully  reproduced.  The  pagination  in 
all  these  editions  is  the  same  as  in  the  1821  edition,  and  the 
1846  edition  has  also  the  same  numbering  of  leaves  as  the 
1835  edition,  so  that  a  reference  to  one  holds  good  for  the 
other.  Harper's  1846  issue  has  the  outline  illustrations  by 
Harvey,  Roetzsche,  etc.,  taken  from  Harper's  1841  edition 
of  Singer. 

In  1823  was  started  in  Philadelphia  another  long  series 
of  editions,  still  from  Reed's  variorum  of  1803,  but  through 
the  medium  of  a  ten-volume  edition  of  the  same  year  :  "  The 
Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  accurately  printed  from  the 
text  of  the  corrected  copy  left  by  the  late  George  Steevens, 
Esq.,  with  glossarial  notes,  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Shaks- 
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peare  in  eight  volumes.  Philadelphia :  Published  by  liCOartj 
&  DaviS;  1830,  being  a  second  edition  of  that  published  in 
1823."  The  engraved  title-page  reads,  ^^Philadelphia.  BL 
C.  Carey  &  I.  Lea  &  McCarty  &  Davis  1823."  Plates, 
32mo,  12  cm.  In  1824  the  same  publishers  brought  oat 
in  Philadelphia  the  same  text  and  notes  in  two  volumes, 
8vo,  20J  cm.,  illustrated  with  engravings  by  Greorge  B. 
Ellis  from  the  designs  of  R.  Smirk,  R.  A. 

In  1825,  King  published  in  New  York  the  same  two- 
volume  edition,  minus  the  Ellis  engravings :  ^^  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  William  Shakspeare,  from  the  text  of  Johnson, 
Stevens,  and  Reed ;  with  glossarial  notes,  his  life,  and  a 
Critique  on  his  genius  and  writings,  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  Esq. 
New- York.  Published  by  S.  King,  1825.  Portraits,  en- 
graved by  Maria  A.  and  Emily  Maverick,"  4**,  25  cm. 
AiHH)rding  to  the  Birmingham  Library  catalog  the  same  was 
a^iin  issued  in  1828.  Again  in  1829,  the  same  appeared 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Harpers :  "  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  William  Shakspeare,  accurately  printed  from  the  text  of 
the  (.corrected  copy  left  by  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq., 
with  a  Glossary,  and  notes,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Hhakspeare.  In  two  volumes.  New- York :  Printed  and 
puhlistuHl  by  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1829.  8vo,  22  cm.  Por- 
tniiu.  Also  every  play  Is  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut"  There 
follow  : — 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  text  of  Johnson  and 
St(M»vons.  In  two  yolumes.  Philadelphia :  Printed  for  Thomas  Wardle. 
ISai.     8vo,  20 J  cm. 

*The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare  from  the  text  of  Steevens. 
Hnrtfoni,  Ct. :  Silas  Andrus,  2  vols.  8vo.  1832.  In  the  Birmingham 
Library  and  presumably  the  same  as  the  above  1831  edition. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare,  accurately  printed  from 
the  text  of  the  corrected  copy  left  by  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  with 
a  f<Iossary,  and  notes,  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Shakspeare.  In  two 
volumes.  Hartford,  Ct.  :  Andrus  and  Judd,  1836."  Svo,  22i  cm.  Plate 
mcdaL 
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*The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakapeare  from  the  text  of  Johnaon  and 
Steevens.  Philadelphia  :  T.  Wardle,  1  vol.,  duo,  1836.  In  the  Birming- 
ham Library,  doubtless  the  1831  Wardle  edition  in  one  volume  instead 
of  two. 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare,  accurately  printed  from  the 
text  of  the  corrected  copy  left  by  the  late  George  Stevens.  With  a  glossary 
and  notes,  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  poet.  With  40  illustrations.  In 
2  V.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1850.  2  v.  in  1.  Portrait,  the 
Chandos.  8^.  Contents  I,  Life ;  the  37  plays ;  Glossary  (Barton  Cata- 
log, 79).     This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Harper  1829  issue. 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare.  From  the  text  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens.  With  a  complete  glossary.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Illus- 
trated. New  York :  Leavitt  and  Allen.  1852.  xn,  1062  pp.  8®.  Con- 
tains Life  by  Bowe  (Barton  Catalog,  84). 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  With  life,  glossary,  and 
poems,  42  illustrations  on  steel.  In  8  v.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Smith  and 
Co.  (1855?)  Portraits.  16^.  There  are  neither  introductions  nor  notes 
( Barton  Catalog,  95).    Does  this  edition  belong  to  this  series? 

*  The  complete  works  of  William  Shakspeare,  dramatic  and  poetic  :  the 
text  from  the  corrected  copy  of  the  late  G.  Steevens.  With  glossarial  notes, 
and  a  memoir,  by  A.  Chalmers.  40  illustrations.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
New  York  :  Miller,  Orton  and  Milligan.  1856.  7—988  pp.  Portrait,  the 
Chandos.    8''.    (Barton  Catalog,  98. )   Probably  the  Harper's  1829  edition. 

These  thirteen,  possibly  fourteen,  editions  are  treated 
together,  because  a  collation  of  the  text  of  Richard  III  and 
of  the  entire  body  of  notes  proves  that  they  have  a  common 
source:  "The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  Accurately 
printed  from  the  text  of  the  corrected  copy  left  by  the  late 
George  Steevens,  Esq.,  with  glossanal  notes.  In  ten  volumes. 
London  :  Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  etc.  1803."  16mo,  16  cm. 
The  advertisement  to  this  edition  says  the  text  is  carefully 
printed  from  that  of  Reed's  twenty-one  volume  variorum 
and  the  notes  are  by  W.  JT.,  whoever  he  may  be.  The  colla- 
tion proves  that  these  editions  were  not  all  copied  directly 
from  Reed's  ten- volumes  (of  course  those  editions  not  seen 
by  the  writer  must  be  omitted  from  this  discussion).  The 
Philadelphia  text  of  1824  and  1830  is  reprinted  from  that 
of  1823,  for  its  every  variation  is  reproduced.  The  New 
York  1829  issue  is  copied  from  the  1824  edition,  for  it  has 
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not  only  the  same  differences,  but  also  a  few  changes  in  the 
notes  found  only  in  the  1824  volumes.  The  Hartford  editicm 
of  1836  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  1829  edition,  following 
even  its  pagination,  omitting  only  the  illustrations.  The 
1824,  1829,  and  1836  editions  contain  the  typographical 
errors  in  the  notes  of  the  1823,  1830  edition.  The  1825 
and  the  1831  editions,  however,  share  in  none  of  these 
variations ;  but  in  every  case  follow  the  source,  each  having 
been  taken  directly  from  the  Reed's  1 803  edition.  Neither 
does  the  one  evidence  any  dependence  upon  the  other,  the 
1825  edition  being  carelessly  printed  and  abounding  in 
typographical  errors.  Shakespeare's  Life  in  the  Philadel- 
phia 1823,  1830  edition  is  a  short  sketch,  abridged  and  con- 
densed from  Chalmers'  Lifcy  prefixed  to  Chalmers'  variorum 
of  1805.  The  1824,  1829,  1830,  and  1836  editions  reprint 
the  same.  Instead,  the  1825  and  1831  copies  have  Rowe's 
l^/e,  as  in  the  1803  edition.  All  have  retained  the  short 
notes  of  Johnson  and  Steevens  at  the  end  of  each  play  and 
the  glossarial  footnotes  of  W,  H.  as  found  in  Reed's  ten- 
volume  edition  1803, — all,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  1825 
edition,  which  omits  every  end-note,  and  the  1831  edition, 
which,  seemingly  for  lack  of  space,  omits  the  end-notes  from 
Merchant  of  VenicCy  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Macbeth^  Richard 
Ily  Antony  and  Cleopatra',  and  Titus  AndronUms,  and  CoHiwf 
Song,  after  Ch/mbeline.  In  a  very  few  instances,  only,  has 
the  1823  edition  omitted  an  unimportant  footnote,  wherein 
it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  1824,  1829,  1830,  and  1836 
editions.  Very  rarely  there  occurs  an  abridgment  or  a  cor- 
rection. The  careless  proof-reading  of  the  1825  edition  is 
obvious,  also,  in  the  notes.  Only  in  the  1825  edition  are 
any  new  notes  inserted,  and  these  are  valueless. 

The  1829  and  1836  editions  have  also  appended  a  glossary, 
and  all  have  followed  the  1803  ten-volume  edition  in  placing 
the  numbers  of  the  acts  and  scenes  at  the  top  of  each  page. 
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an  admirable  time-saving  aid  for  reference^  first  found  in 
^  Blair's  Edinburgh  edition  of  1769.  The  number  of  the  act 
'  had  often  before  headed  the  page  (even  the  first  American 
'  edition  of  1795  has  that),  but  to  the  McCarty  and  Davis 
*■  edition  of  Philadelphia  1823  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing 
■  into  America  the  printing  of  the  number  of  the  scene  at  the 
'^        top  of  the  page. 

^  Finally,  to  recapitulate,  it  may  be  said  these  thirteen  or 

^  fourteen  editions  have  a  common  source.  Reed's  ten-volume 
^  1803  edition,  and  fall  into  groups,  the  1824,  1829,  1830, 
r  and  1836  issues  depending  upon  the  1823  edition,  the  1825 
»-  and  1831,  separately,  upon  Reed's.  And  in  none  is  there 
any  editorial  work,  beyond  a  slight  effort  to  rectify  errors 
»         in  the  notes. 

•fr  Up  to  1831  only  the  Reed's  Johnson  and  Steevens  text 

»  had  been  printed  in  America.  But  in  this  year  an  innova- 
r  tion  was  made,  and  New  York  started  another  long  series 
0  from  Singer's  text :  *  "  The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of 
f  WiUiam  Shakspeare  with  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer  and  Life 
p  by  C.  Symmons,  (New  York).  2  vols.  8vo,  1831."  And 
,  again  in  1834:  *  ^^  The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of 
,  WiUiam  Shakspeare  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  S.  W.  Singer,  and 

Life  by  C.  Symmons.     New  York :  G.  Dearborn.    2  vols. 
8vo,  1834." 

The  above  are  both  in  the  Birmingham  Library.  In 
1835  James  Conner  brought  out  a  one-volume  edition : 
"  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  From  the 
text  of  the  corrected  copies  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  with  a 
life  of  the  poet,  by  Charles  Symmons,  D.  D.  The  seven 
ages  of  man  ;  embellished  with  elegant  engravings.  And  a 
glossary.  Complete  in  one  volume.  New- York :  Published 
by  James  Conner.  1835."  16mo,  17  cm.,  xx;  844  pp. 
Plate  of  medal.  Contents :  Life  by  Symmons  [abridged 
from  that  in  Cliiswick  ed.] ;  commendatory  verses ;  Preface 
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of  the  players ;  Sfrm  Ag«f  </  Man  (with  wood-cats) ;  the 
pUy$  in  the  same  order  as  the  Chiswick  edition.  Glossary. 
All  annotation  and  preliminaiy  remarks  are  omitted  and  the 
print  i$  i4>jeetionably  smali.  The  Birmingham  Library  has 
al3«^>:  *  **  Th^  DnviHUie  Wv.\:s  and  Poems  of  WUliam  Shak- 
s}Mfiiiy  with  Note^  by  S.  W.  Singer  and  Life  by  C.  Symmons. 
Now  York  :  Harj^r  &  Brother?,  2  vols.  8vo,  1837/'  and 
the  ;amo  dattxi  *  1839. 

What  is  pn>bably  the  same  was  published  again  in  1841 : 
Th^  Dntmatic  Works  and  Ponns  of  William  Shakspeare^  witfi 
notes,  original  and  selected,  and  introductoiy  remarks  to  each 
play,  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer,  F.  S.  A.,  and  a  life  of  the 
poet,  by  Charles  Symmons,  D.  D.  In  two  volumes.  New- 
York  :  l\iblished  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  1841,"  8vo, 
24 1  cm.  This  is  a  reprint,  with  a  few  changes,  of  the 
Chiswick  edition  of  1826.  The  Srtni  Ages  are  omitted,  the 
Prrlinunai-y  Remarks  and  end-notes  are  retained  verbatim, 
but  many  of  the  footnotes  are  abridged.  There  are  no  origi- 
nal notes  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  anv  textual  criticism. 
There  are  nineteen  illustrations  in  outline  by  Harvey, 
Ketzsche,  Northcote,  etc.,  after  the  style  of  those  in  Valpy, 
1 832-34.  The  engraving  to  Hamlet  and  the  engraved  tide- 
j«ge  in  volume  n  bear  the  date  1837.  In  volume  I  are  to 
be  seen  traces  of  an  erased  1837  on  the  two  engraved  title- 
pages.  The  MisctUaneous  Poems  have  been  added:  Femes 
and  Adonis;  The  Rape  of  Lucrece ;  Sonnets;  A  Lorer^s 
Complaint;  (all  with  scattering  footnotes  selected  finom 
Malone  and  Steevens);  The  Passionate  Pifyrim  (without 
notes).  These  poems  have  evidently  been  reprinted  from 
Valpy's  fifteen  volume  edition,  1832-34,  judging  by  the 
order  of  stanzas  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  the  pecoliar 
manner  of  signature  at  the  end,  "  Wm.  Shake-speaie,''  which 
are  the  same  in  both. 

In  1843  Harper  issued  another  editicm  of  the  same,  but 
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in  a  misleadiDg  manner.  It  was  published  weekly  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  number  and  advertised  on  the  first  title-page  as^ 
"  The  only  perfect  edition.  To  be  completed  in  eight  num- 
bers,  with  nineteen  illustrations  .  .  .  etchings  on  steel."  It 
is  in  every  way,  even  to  pagination,  the  same  as  the  1841 
edition  above  described.  The  edition  has  one  peculiarity : 
the  weekly  numbers  are  not  complete  in  themselves  but  lack 
a  few  scenes  or  an  act  which  is  found  in  the  next  issue,  as 
if  to  insure  the  sale  of  the  following  copies. 

The  Barton  Catalog  No.  74  reports  a  volume  published 
in  1843  in  Hartford,  which  is  doubtless  merely  a  reprint  of 
Conner^s  1835  edition  :  *  "  The  dramatic  works  of  William 
Shakspeare.  From  the  text  of  the  corrected  copies  of 
Steevcns  and  Malone,  with  a  life  of  the  poet,  by  C.  Symmons. 
The  seven  ages  of  man ;  embellished  with  el^ant  engrav- 
ings. And  a  glossary.  Hartford  :  W.  Andrus.  1843.  xx, 
844  pp.  Plate  of  medal.  Sm.  12%  Contents.  Life;  Verses; 
Preface  of  the  players ;  Seven  ages  of  man  (with  wood-cuts) ; 
Plays.''  And  the  Birmingham  Library  records  another  dated 
1846  :  *  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare  with 
Life^  by  C.  Symmons  (Hartford,  [U.  S.])  :  Andrus.  I.  vol. 
duo.  1846." 

It  is  safe  to  infer,  then,  that  in  this  series  of  nine  editions, 
reprinted,  more  or  less  correctly,  from  the  Chiswick  of  1826, 
with  its  text  founded  upon  Steevens  and  Malone  and  muti- 
lated by  Singer,  there  is  no  original  editorial  work. 

Of  this  series,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  same 
edition,  and  yet  outside  of  it  by  virtue  of  its  acknowledged 
editorial  work,  is  an  edition  of  1836  :  "  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  William  Shakspeare;  with  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  notes, 
original  and  selected.  Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray,  and  com- 
pany. 1836.  7  vols.  Illustrated.  8vo,  22  cm.''  "The 
accomplished  scholar  "  mentioned  in  the  Advertisement  (vol. 
I,  p.  6),  who  prepared  the  work  for  the  press  anonymously, 
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was  Oliver  WiDiain  Boarn  Peabody  (1799-1848),  a  Har- 
vard  graduate  and  saocessivelj  lawyer,  editor,  professor, 
and  Unitarian  preacher.  It  was  dnring  his  residence  in 
Boston  and  while  editing  The  Xorth  Ammean  Rrriew  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander  H.  Everett, 
that  he  made  this  his  first  venture  into  the  editorial  field. 
This  edition,  rather  than  Richard  Grant  White's  of  twenty 
years  later,  deserves  to  be  called  epoch-making,  for  the 
publishers  claim  to  follow,  in  general,  the  readings  of  the 
folio  of  1623.  Up  to  this  date,  in  America,  editors  had  paid 
no  attention  to  the  original  sources,  but  had  been  content  to 
reprint  Reed's  Johnson-Steevens  or  Singer's  Malone-Steevens 
**  accurately "  or  with  some  changes  by  aspiring  critics. 
That  the  text,  on  the  whole,  remains  Singer's  and  that  the 
original  work  is  meager,  in  no  wise  impairs  the  fact  that 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  is  sounded  the  true  note 
for  a  correct  editing  of  the  Shakespearian  text. 

The  writer  has  not  regarded  it  neoessaiy  to  collate  Pea- 
body's  text  with  that  of  Singer,  but  has  accepted  the  former's 
own  statement  of  the  emendations  made.  The  avowed 
textual  emendations  number  scarcelv  two  dozen  in  all  :  and 
eight,  or  about  one-third  of  them,  do  not  follow  the  folio, 
although  they  would  better  have  done  so.  Throughout  the 
text  Peabody  writes  ed,  instead  of  'd,  in  the  past  participle, 
following  the  Magnet  edition  of  1834-35,  the  first  to  pursue 
this  course.  Of  the  few  conjectural  readings  offered,  no  one 
is  original,  altho  they  are  not  assigned  to  any  author.  The 
Preliminary  Remarks  and  the  footnotes  are  taken  from 
Singer,  often  abridged,  occasionally  condensed.  Those  not 
from  Singer  are  nearly  all  from  the  Variorum  of  1821  and, 
as  a  rule,  without  signature,  so  that  a  laborious  collation  is 
necessary  to  determine  which  comments  are  original.  The 
writer  perfonned  this  labor  only  to  find  Peabody's  own 
notes  comprise  an  exceedingly  small  number  and  deal  almost 
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exclusively  with  textual  criticism.  In  abridging,  he  stu- 
diously omits  any  derogatory  personal  criticism  of  other 
commentators.  Such  omissions  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  upward  tendency  to  a  higher  plane  of  criticism  than  that 
of  personal  vituperation  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  he  condenses, — and  it  is  here  that  Peabody 
is  at  his  best, — there  is  a  great  gain  over  Singer  in  clearness 
and  directness :  e.  g,,  vol.  2,  p.  222,  note  2,  "  This  term 
was  anciently  synonymous  with  friend ;  cf.  Singer,  vol.  3, 
p.  66,  "This  word  was  anciently  applied  to  those  of  the 
same  sex  who  had  an  esteem  for  each  other,"  etc.  The 
choice  of  notes  seems  arbitrary,  for  easy  words  are  defined, 
difficult  ones  passed  over  and  vice  versa.  Some  typographi- 
cal (?)  errors  are  to  be  noted:  vol.  vii,  p.  131,  note  4. 
"  The  quarto  reads  says  "  when  in  fact  the  quarto  reads  sees. 

Peabody's  chief  service  as  an  editor  lies  in  the  line  of 
textual  criticism,  and  his  merit  therein  consists  not  in  what 
he  did,  so  much  as  in  what  he  aimed  to  do  :  restore  original 
readings.  Hence  from  this  avowed  policy  with  reference  to 
the  text,  Peabody  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  textual 
criticism  in  America.  According  to  the  Barton  Catalog, 
No.  68  :  "This  edition  was  reprinted  in  183Y  and  1839  and 
frequently  since  without  change  save  in  date  and  publishers." 
The  Birmingham  Library  has  *  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of 
William  Shakspeare,  Phillips  and  Sampson,  Boston  [U.  S.], 
7  vols.  8vo.  1848,"  which  is  doubtless  also  a  reprint  of  the 
1836  edition.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1849:  *^^The 
dramatic  woi^ks  of  Willmm  Shakspeare ;  with  a  life  of  the 
poet,  and  notes,  original  and  selected.  Boston  :  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.  1849.  7  v.  Portrait  8®,  with  the  same 
contents  as  the  first  edition  of  1836  "  (Barton  Catalog,  78). 

The  Birmingham  Library  reports  a  similar  edition  of 
1849-51,  but  of  eight  volumes.  What  is  probably  the  same 
came  out  in  1850-57,  every  play  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
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:i:tA:*AA: 


mtcmyii^  ^md  pfvfixed  to  volume  viii  Mrs,  Siddons 

«.  a«    nMc«?  3iU8«»  mjm  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 

,^^,c*.      ^V  'itie-{««e  of  volumes  i  and  ii  reads :    "  The 

,<^«*«^tK   c^-is  {f  WUlktin  Shal»peare ;  illustrated:   embrao- 

i^   X    i\\}    }L  tilt*  p.vt*  and   notes,  original   and  selected. 

;u»«iu      '/hillip^  Sim{^eon  and    Company,  1850.     4*,  26 

ou        l**ii?  '--tie  ptt*:^  of  the  other  volumes  omit  the  word 

^v^^/t^tfri.      Che  thirvl  vv>lume  is  dated  1854,  the  remainder 

•v»r.      IV'   v.>a;y    vliffervnce   in    volumes    i-vii    from    the 

%-UK»u   n    -  v>t>  15  in  a  slight  variation  in  the  Advertisement, 

^  .hvo   ^.'a>^^>  thus :    *'  in   its  combination    of  accuracy  and 

,:»t^«iiKv.  thcv  [the  jHiblishers]  flatter  themselves  this  will 

X  ouiiu  to  bo  thv  mv>st  splendid  edition  ever  presented  to 

.4K:    ViK'i*ciUi  iHiblio/'     Neither  was  this  an  empty  boast, 

A\   \i\,^  '.o  ilmt   cuuo  no  edition  could    compare  ^dth  it  in 

^u^HtKV.      Voluiuo    VI II.  **  The  poetical   works   of  Jlllliam 

\:b^:rit^H,itt>' :  with  uv>tos  illustrative  and  explanatory ;  together 

H  uii  Jk  xu{>t^l^rttte«t*ir%'  notice  to  the  Roman  plays.     Boston  : 

^^Jhpcs  Sujiijv^ui.  and  company.     1857,"  is  copied  almost 

^v%ouam  tK»m  wlumo  six  of  Knight's  Pictorial  edition  of 

Si>u!;.SKurv.  LvHuKm^  1841  [or  1838-43]  without  one  word 

Mo*  slavishly  Knight  is  followed  may  be  seen  on  p.  155, 

\.sv   U   "^v  i\tnMiiu\  Illustrations  of  Act  II,"  but  in 

♦>avKM>  ihv«x*  *rv*  no  Ilhtstmtions  to  which  to  refer.     There 

sx  ^.^K>  v^uK^fcitivui    of  the   text:    Peabody,  vol.    8,   p.    14, 

■'  liV  ct  aV-<A?/»^/\"  cf  Knight,  vol.  G,  Venus  and  Adonis, 

•A  U\   *  l.ikv'a  divi^liipper ; '^  and  thereon  Peabody  makes 

l\iN  v»ttN  original  note  in  the  entire  volume  (p.  14,  2)  :  "This 

^xit\^K*«^llv  l>rinitHl  dnr-dapper  without  any  authority."     But 

IX'HiKKN  i«i  mistaken,  for  the  edition  of  Venm  and  Adonis  of 

t<H^>  ^UvuvUv  others)  has  Dive-dapper.     About  one-third  of 

Kuiifht's  iK>te  on  Sonnet  cxxv,  p.  86,  is  omitted,  and  some 

^^iuk^vrc^ut  v^uges   in   punctuation  are  made,  otherwise 
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Knight  is  exactly  reprinted.  This  volume  of  poems  8**, 
20^  cm.,  was  reissued  in  the  same  year,  the  only  difference 
being  the  substitution  of  the  Chandos  portrait  engraved  by 
McCarty  for  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Tragic  Muse. 

Perhaps  this  edition  was  completed  in  1854  and  the 
volumes  dated  1857  were  later  reprints  therefrom,  for  the 
Barton  Catalog  92  reports  a  complete  set  of  eight  volumes 
dated  1854:  *  "The  dramatic  works  of  William  Shakspeare; 
with  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  notes,  original  and  selected. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  co.  1854.  8  v.  Portrait, 
the  Chandos.  8°.  Contents,  1-7.  Same  as  in  the  first 
edition  [1836]  8.  Poetical  works.  This  edition  seems  to 
be  printed  from  the  plates  used  for  the  edition  of  1836.  A 
portrait  has  been  inserted  and  the  engravings  in  that  edition 
have  been  omitted." 

To  which  series  a  certain  six-volume  edition,  published 
in  1838,  belongs,  the  writer  does  not  know,  having  as  yet 
had  no  opportunity  to  examine  it :  *  "  The  dramatic  loorlca 
of  Shakspeare,  Embellished  with  plates  and  vignettes.  Id 
6  V.  Philadelphia:  T.  T.  Ash  and  H.  F.  Anners,  1838. 
Portrait,  the  Chandos.  32°.  There  are  neither  introduc- 
tions nor  notes.  The  plays  are  independently  paged " 
(Barton  Cat.,  No.  69). 

Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck  (1786-1870)  was  the  next 
American  editor  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  City,  graduated  from  Columbia  as  the  youngest  of  her 
alumni,  was  lawyer,  professor,  author,  and,  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  Robert  C.  Sands,  joint  editor  of  the 
Talisman,  from  1827,  for  three  years.  The  title  page  of  his 
edition  reads:  ^^ Shakespear^s  Plays:  with  his  life.  Illus- 
trated with  many  hundred  wood-cuts,  executed  by  H.  W* 
Hewet,  after  designs  by  Kenny  Meadows,  Harvey,  and 
others.  Edited  by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  L.  L.  D.,  with 
critical  introductions,  notes,  etc.,  original  and  selected.  In 
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three  volomes.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brodieis.  1847. 
Portraits.  4%  27  cm/'  '^  The  first  number  of  the  parts  in 
which  this  edition  was  poblished,  appeared  in  1844,  H.  W. 
Hewet  publisher  and  engraver  of  the  wood-cuts.  It  is  an 
imitation  of  Knight's  Pictorial  edition,  the  most  <^  its 
iUustrations  being  used,  with  others  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Some  of  the  covers  to  the  original  numbers  read  *  The  illus- 
trations designed,  selected  and  arranged  bv  Rob.  W.  W^.' 
The  title  was  afterward  changed  to  ^Harper's  illuminated 
and  illustrated  Shakespeare'"  (Barton  Catalog,  76).  The 
text  is  founded  upon  Collier,  but  with  numerous  changes 
made  in  agreement  with  the  sound  principle,  advocated  by 
Knight  and  Peabody,  of  adherence  to  the  first  folio.  In  a 
few  instances  only,  has  Verplanck  deviated  from  this  role 
to  follow  Dyce's  or  others'  suggestions,  or  his  own  judg- 
ment. In  an  original  way,  however,  Verplanck  seems  to 
have  done  next  to  nothing.  The  only  new  reading  offered 
is  in  TroUua  and  Cressida,  vol.  3,  Act  V,  Sc  3 :  "  For  we 
would  give  much,  to  so  count  violent  thefts."  And  Richard 
Grant  White,  edition  1,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  calls  attention  to  the 
feet  that  Verplanck  first  restored  the  old  word, ''  Cherubin," 
in  Act  I,  Se.  2,  of  the  Tertipest.  Still,  how  many  changes 
were  made  may  be  inferred  from  Verplanck's  own  statement 
in  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  Hamidy  vol.  3,  p.  9  :  "  He 
[Verplanck]  has  departed  from  Mr.  Collier's  text  in  more 
than  twenty  places,  chiefly  by  restoring  the  old  folio  read- 
ings, where  Mr.  Collier  has  preferred  those  of  the  quartos." 
The  numerous  notes,  unsigned,  are  not  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  as  in  former  editions,  but  inconveniently  collected 
at  the  end  of  each  play,  and,  worse  still,  unnumbered.  They 
were  selected  principally  from  the  Variorum  of  1821  and 
from  Singer,  1826.  Collier  and  Knight  were  also  freely 
drawn  upon  and  Verplanck  has  taken  bodily  nearly  every- 
thing, even  to  the  illustrations,  found  in  Knight's  Pictorial 
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edition.  Verplanck,  however,  has  not  been  so  slavish  in  his 
methods  as  Peabody,  but  has  shown  some  independence,  if 
not  originality,  and  a  clear  and  virile  mind  that  breathes  at 
times  thro'  the  dreary  wastes  of  European  criticism  like  a 
fresh  western  wind.  The  several  notes  due  to  Verplanck 
deal  generally  with  Americanisms  and  betray  the  lawyer. 
See  notes  on  Julius  Caesar,  Act  V,  Sc.  1,  vol.  3,  p.  49  : 
"  Warn  was  the  old  word,  both  technical  and  colloquial,  for 
summon,  of  which  the  English  editors  give  various  examples 
from  old  writers,  as  of  an  obsolete  word.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  United  States,  one  of  those  words  brought  over  by  the 
generation  next  after  Shakespeare's,  which  has  preserved 
its  ancient  sense,  especially  in  New  England,  there  town 
m^ingSy  jurymen,  etc.,  .  .  .  are  still  said  to  be  'legally 
warned.'  "  Also  Notes  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  V,  Sc.  2, 
vol.  3,  p.  61  :  "They  traveled  in  pairs,  says  Baretti,  that 
one  might  be  a  check  on  the  other ;  a  shrewd  piece  of 
policy,  which  has  been  adopted  by  our  American  Shakers.'' 
Imitating  Knight,  Verplanck  has  prefixed  to  each  play 
voluminous  Introductory  Remarks,  re-cast  from  those  of  pre- 
ceding editors,  containing  besides  "many  of  the  more  curious 
notices  of  costume,  arms,  architecture,  etc.,  contributed  to  the 
English  Pictorial  edition  by  Mr.  Planch6,  some  brief  critical 
notices  of  their  several  characteristics  of  style,  versification, 
design,  and  of  tone  and  colour  of  thought"  (vol.  i,  p.  ix) 
and  a  dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  each,  wherein  the 
editor  sets  forth  his  views  on  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's 
genius.  He  does  not  believe  that  it  sprang,  Minerva-like, 
into  being  fully  developed,  but  that  it  grew  and  unfolded 
with  time  and  cultivation.  This  opinion,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  that  held  by  Rowe  and  his  followers,  was  not  original 
with  Verplanck,  but  first  suggested  by  Johnson.  In  the 
Introductory  Remarks  to  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (vol. 
2,   p.    5),  Verplanck   says :   "  Johnson   (probably   on   the 
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authority  of  his  friend,  Sir  J,  Reynolds)  has  well  replied 
to  tlio  objeotiou  lui^  by  Upton  to  Shakespeare's  right  of 
authorsliip  to  this  piece  [Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona] ,  founded 
vui  tho  difleremv  of  style  and  manner  from  his  odier  plays, 
hjf   4\»Ki/M?rri<;    thU   lUrrrmet^   to    the   tariaiion   of   manner 
ini^c^xk    R^xi^XaiTs   nrd  pictures   and   those  of  his    ripened 
fi:i*cNU/'     Ahhv^  IVi>e»  Dryden,  and  Malone,  in  common  with 
V\Jorkl4^^  and  thif  litrman  sdiool  held  to  the  same  doctrine 
vvT  cr^^^th*  ssill    Verplanok   seems  to  believe  in   his  own 
v^rij:;:MiM:>.     He  certainly  did  dwell  upon  the  theory  to  a 
iu»k^  ^:c^■*^^^  ev^^a;  ihsm  any  of  his  predecessors.     "As 
;b:i>  :\4rJi   ,*k'  li^"  wv>ck,**  ho  5?tvs^  '^is  that  which  has  most 
,;r;vcv'^\x£  ;x*  <viir*^r,  *xkI  t\n  whicli  be  has  bestowed  most 
>ij\i\   A^tvi   :>,\^^:*  ::  is*  of  course,  that  part  of  his  own 
,\»*r.'^>M,:v>it  V  S&»k^ft?pearian  Literature  which  he  regards 
^  ,N  .a*vv  ^^Vj<  *'  ,v\>L  K  p.  x). 

Us*«v>   ^<i    5>   :^n:  surprising   to   find  Verplanck,  in  the 
^xiNJv^w'*.  3v^  JtjvV^vi  his  hobby,  explaining  away  inequalities 
N   >^\  V   A»»i   .>ArHT   difficulties  in   a   play  by  calling  it  a 
xvs^v:^  w  ».^^^^^;^^.  revis^eil  in  later  years,  and  claiming  that 
'\V*vxfr^>  '^*  ^.AArc^>s  ivntain  the  youthful  efforts,  the  folios 
.Ky*  Xxu^^  ^^^-^  ry^niui:  touch  of  the  master's  hand.    Thus 
u^  t  •   ,/»>^*  iA^«^  quartos  to  folio  with  thoro  revision  and 
N.>,v  .t.Ski.;x^ts  yitrirji  r.  Int.  Rem.,  vol.  1,  p.  6).    Midsumr 
.,,.     \.,'.k'\^  :^>o«^  ^Int.  Rem.,  vol.  2,  p.  6),  R(meo  and 
.  \.\,     Ih5x  KvW,,  vol  ;^  p.  5),  etc.,  were  early  productions, 
SAi  'vx  x>n\t  *ihI  impixn-iHl.     A  small  volume  could  be  filled 
x^.:^   \\>^tO»iK^kV  ivuiments  in  support  of  this  theory,  but 
, w  ^wv^v  vAtw^^  uuist  suffice  :  "  Its  ^Richard  IIFs]  diction 
*.,>;   I.'*  xx'^^lKtithHi  are  in  a  transition  state  between  those  of 
%.;.  v\4i.Nv^  >^^^k^*  «"J  those  of  Henry  /Fand  the  Merchant 
.   \  ..•,xx,      bVuu  these  indications,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
vvivviK^*KV  l^<*^  it  was  written  soon  after  the  two  parts  of  the 
A\^w«^^^'  *»^  before  Henri/  IV,  King  John,  or  even  the 
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first  form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Thus  we  may  here  trace 
the  varied,  but  nevertheless  progressive  development  of 
the  Poet's  mind ;  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  successively 
rising  each  above  the  other,  and  preparing  us  for  the  higher 
dramatic  excellence  of  Richard  III,  far  superior  to  any  of 
them,  yet  superior,  chiefly,  in  the  same  class  and  kind; 
while  Richard  III  again,  in  Clarence's  dream  and  other 
scattered  passages,  shows  the  dawn  of  that  poetic  splendour, 
and  the  early  gushings  of  that  flood  of  thought,  which  was 
thenceforward  to  enrich  all  the  Poet's  dramatic  conceptions" 
{Rich.  Ill,  Int.  Rem.,  vol.  1,  p.  6). 

Following  the  folio,  Verplanck  preserves  the  general  divi- 
sion of  comedies,  histories  and  tragedies;  but,  deviating 
from  that  authority,  seeks  to  group  the  plays  "  according  to 
the  several  progressive  stages  of  their  author's  style,  taste, 
and  general  cast  of  thought.  In  this  way,  the  growth  of 
the  author's  mind,  the  ripening  of  his  taste,  his  formation 
of  diction  and  of  versification  for  himself,  may  all  be  made 
more  prominent,  so  as  to  be  perceptible  even  to  the  careless 
reader"  (vol.  1,  p.  xiii). 

As  an  editor  Verplanck  far  surpasses  Peabody.  His 
edition,  altho  cumbersome  in  arrangement,  (notes  unnum- 
bered and  unsigned,  collected  at  the  end  of  the  plays,  plays 
separately  paged,  etc.),  is  based  upon  sound  principles.  The 
author  classes  himself  with  the  subjective  critics  and  avows 
that  he  is  a  transmitter  of  the  ''  higher  Shakespearian  criticism 
in  which  this  century  has  been  so  prolific"  (vol.  1,  p.  ix), 
a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Hallam, 
etc.  His  greatest  merit  in  his  own  eyes  is  to  have  developed 
at  length  the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
wonderful  mind  of  Shakespeare. 

Verplanck's  work  was  favorably  regarded  by  his  cotem- 
poraries.  In  1851  Hudson  calls  him  ''  a  critic  of  rare  taste 
and  judgment"   {Hudson,  vol.  1,  p.  4).     Whipple  in  the 
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same  year  says :  '^  His  introdactions  to  the  plays  are  really 
additions  to  the  higher  Shakspearian  criticism^  not  so  much 
for  any  peculiar  felicity  in  the  analysis  of  character^  as  in 
the  vieWy  partly  bibliographical^  partly  philosophical,  which 
he  takes  of  the  gradual  development  of  Shakspeare's  mind 
and  the  different  stages  of  its  growth.  It  is  the  first  con- 
nected attempt  to  trace  out  Shakspeare's  intellectual  history 
and  character.  ...  In  this  portion  of  his  labors,  Mr.  Ver- 
planck  has  shown  a  solidity  and  independence  of  judgment, 
and  a  |x>wer  of  clearly  appreciating  almost  every  opinion 
from  which  he  dissents,  which  give  to  his  own  views  the 
fairne^  and  weight  of  judicial  decisions.  His  defects  as  a 
critic  arc  principally  those  which  come  from  the  absence 
in  {uirt  of  AHisitive  sympathies,  and  of  the  power  of  sharp, 
luiuutc^  exhaustive  analysis.  He  is  of  the  school  of  Hallam, 
a  tibclKKJ  iu  which  judgment  and  generalization  rule  with  such 
d««pi>t)c  i\uitr\U>  that  the  heart  and  imagination  Iiardly  have 
fiur  {Ja>'  and  strongly  marked  individualities  too  oflen 
giuliBUiic  iut\^  cv^rrect  generalities"  [Essays  and  Remews  by 
Kdwiu  l\  Whipple,  1851,  vol.  ii,  pp.  215  and  216). 
Kicharvl  iiraut  White  in  his  Shakespear^s  Scholar,  1854, 
IV  Sv>»  thus  justly  sums  up  Verplanck's  merits  :  "  Mr.  Ver- 
liUuck's  labors  were  more  eclectic  than  speculative.  Form- 
iiuj  hi*  text  rather  upon  the  labors  of  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
Kuitfht*  and  Mr.  Dyoe,  than  upon  original  investigation  and 
wUUtiiui,  and  exercising  a  taste  naturally  fine,  and  disci- 
lUiut'il  by  studies  in  a  wide  field  of  letters,  he  produced  an 
wlitiiui  i>f  Shakspeare,  which  with  regard  to  texts  and  com- 
lucuts,  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  any  other  which  exists." 

hi   IS48,  in  New  York,  there  appeared  a  reprint  of  the 

U»nuvJS  dlition  of  Shakespeare:    '^ The  complete  Works  of 

WiilkttH  Shakspeare :  with  a  glossary,  and  a  memoir  of  the 

HUth\^r,  bv  the  Rev.  William  Harness,   M.  A.,  of  Christ's 

iXUUw,  t^kmbridge,  and  minister  of  St.  Pancras  Parochial 
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Chapel,  Regent  Square.  With  a  portrait  from  the  ChandoB 
picture,  engraved  by  Cochran,  and  forty  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, from  designs  by  Smirke,  Westall,  Corbould,  Stephanoff, 
and  Wright.  To  which  is  appended  a  supplement,  com- 
prising the  seven  dramas  which  have  been  ascribed  to  his 
pen,  but  which  are  not  included  with  his  writings  in  modem 
editions.  Edited,  with  notes,  and  an  introduction  to  each 
play,  by  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Scott,  Webster  &  Geary.  New  York  :  George  F. 
Cooledge  &  Brother.  4®,  25J  cm.''  The  title-page  to  the 
supplement  reads  :  ^^  A  supplement  to  the  plays  of  William 
Shakespeare :  comprising  the  seveft  dramas,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  his  pen,  but  which  are  not  included  with 
his  writings  in  modem  editions,  namely :  The  two  noble 
kinsmen.  The  London  prodigal,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  The  Puritan,  or  the  widow  of  Watling 
Street,  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  The  tragedy  of  Locrine. 
Edited,  with  notes,  and  an  introduction  to  each  play,  by 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  The  first  American  edition. 
New  York :  Published  by  Greorge  F.  Cooledge  &  Brother. 
1848.     4%  25 J  cm.'' 

The  first  part  follows  the  Harness  edition,  London,  1825, 
with  the  omission  of  part  of  the  appendix  and  Rowe's  and 
Pope's  prefaces.  The  order  of  the  plays  is  the  same,  but 
the  poems  have  been  transferred  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  plays.  The  introductions  and  short  end-notes 
have  been  retained,  but  all  the  footnotes  have  been  omitted. 
Instead  of  the  portraits  is  the  Chandos  picture,  engraved  by 
J.  Cochran.  Poor  wood-cuts  have  been  made  from  the  steel 
engravings  of  the  Harness  1833  London  edition. 

In  the  supplement  by  Simms  the  illustrations  are  taken 
from  Knight's  Pictorial  edition.  The  two  Noble  Kinsmen  is 
reprinted  from  the  same  and  all  the  introductions  and  also 
the  footnotes  to  The  two  Noble  Kinsmen  are  founded  upon 
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those  of  Knight  The  remaining  plays  have  evidently  been 
taken  from  Malone's  Supplement^  1778^  from  which  some  of 
the  signed  notes  have  been  copied^  whence  others,  merely 
abridged^  have  been  taken  without  credit.  The  original 
work  of  Simms  deals  with  textual  and  verbal  criticism, 
except  in  the  General  Introduction^  where  he  states  his  rea- 
sons for  printing  these  doubtful  plays.  Altho  he  expressly 
says  his  object  is  ^'  not  to  assert,  or  even  to  assume,  that  the 
writings  in  question  are  those  of  Shakespeare,  or  so  to  argue 
as  in  any  wise  to  give  a  direction  to  the  question  which 
denies  their  legitimacy,  but  simply  to  enable  the  reader  to 
be  sure  that  he  loses  nothing,  even  of  what  is  puerile  and 
immature,  in  the  writings  of  so  great  a  master  (fitnH  InLy 
p.  12,  vol.  2),  still  he  himself  evidently  believes  them  to  be 
largely  genuine  youthful  productions  and  evidences  of  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  great  master^s  mind.  "  We  are 
pleased  to  see  how,  feebly,  step  by  step,  he  has  continued  to 
struggle,  onward  and  upward,  until,  from  awkwardness,  he 
arrives  at  grace ;  from  weakness,  he  has  grown  to  strength ; 
from  a  crude  infancy,  he  has  risen  into  absolute  majesty  and 
manhood"  {GenH  Int.,  vol.  2,  p.  4).  Thus  he  ranks  himself 
under  Verplanck's  banner.  This  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1806,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  prolific  writers  of  his  day.  He  altered 
Shakespeare's  Titnon  of  Athens  for  the  stage  and  delivered  a 
course  of  three  lectures  on  The  Moral  Charajder  of  Hatnleiy 
which  placed  him  among  the  philosophical  critics.  His 
editorial  work  was  of  no  special  worth. 

In  1850,  J.  O.  Halliwell  began  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
in  New  York,  in  numbers,  which  was  soon  discontinued. 
Why,  is  explained  in  the  following  prefece.  This  preface  to 
a  volume  of  comedies  published  in  London  in  1854  is  here 
reproduced   entire,  principally   because   of  its   rarity,  only 
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twenty  copies  having  been  printed,  and  because  of  its  refer- 
ence to  one  of  our  esteemed  American  editors  : 

"The  publication  of  the  present  work  commenced  in  numbers  in  New 
York,  in  the  year  1850,  and  the  first  number  was  also  published  in  October, 
1850,  by  Mr.  Vickers,  of  Holywell  Street,  London,  the  latter  issue  being 
wholly  unauthorized  by  me,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  correspondence  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  in  that  month.  The  Comedies  were  completed  in 
the  following  year  (1851),  and  soon  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  HUtories 
was  printed,  when,  owing  to  the  work  being  pirated  by  other  parties,  and 
the  fact  of  its  original  publication  in  the  United  States  precluding  any  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  redress,  it  was  discontinued. 

"  I  have  only  the  opportunity  of  issuing  hoen^y  copies  in  the  present  form, 
by  attaching  a  title-page  and  these  few  lines  to  that  number  of  sets  of  the 
Comedies  obtained  from  the  original  publisher  ;  and  although  there  is  much 
in  the  following  notes  and  introductions  I  could  desire  to  elaborate  or  alter, 
yet  I  somewhat  regret  my  inability  to  make  a  more  extensive  publication, 
not  merely  from  the  fact  of  the  pirated  edition  by  Messrs.  John  Tallis  & 
Co.  being  replete  with  oversights  not  to  be  ascribed  to  myself,  but  also 
because  many  of  my  notes  have  been  almost  literally  adopted  by  an  Ameri- 
can editor, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson, — without  the  slightest  acknowledgment. 
The  system  of  editors  of  Shakespeare  adopting  the  notes  of  their  predecessors, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  results  of  their  reading,  as  if  it  were  their 
own,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  Whatever  is  worth  taking  does, 
at  least,  also  deserve  a  line  of  recognition. 

"  Any  student  of  Shakespeare  into  whose  hands  a  copy  of  the  present 
volume  may  chance  to  be  placed,  will  particularly  oblige  by  considering  it 
to  contain  all  really  belonging  to  me  to  be  found  partially  repeated  in  the 
pirated  cheap  editions  hitherto  issued  under  my  name  ;  especially  in  that 
published  in  three  volumes  of  this  size,  by  Messrs.  John  Tallis  &  Co. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 
Avenue  Lodge,  Brixton  Hill.    3rd  February,  1864." 

The  pirated  edition  has  the  following  title  page:  "The 
complete  works  of  Shakspeare,  revised  from  the  original 
editions  with  historical  and  analytical  introductions  to  each 
play,  also  notes  explanatory  and  critical,  and  a  life  of  the 
poet :  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A,,  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Shakspeare  society,  etc.,  etc, ;  and  other 
eminent  commentators.  Elegantly  and  appropriately  illus- 
trated by  portraits  engraved  on  steel,  from  daguerreotypes 
of  the  greatest  and  most  intellectual  actors  of  the  age,  taken 
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in  the  embodiment  of  the  varied  and  life-like  characiere  of 
our  groat  national  poet  Printed  and  published  hj  John 
TalHs  and  company,  London  and  New  York  [1850-* 53]. 
4  V.     4%  28  em." 

It  was  finished  in  four  volumes  by  Henry  Tyrrell,  is  a 
liondon  eilition,  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ameri- 
«in  oritioisui. 

The  n^verend  gentleman  so  unfevorably  mentioned  in 
the  al>ovo  preface  by  Halliwell  was  Henry  Norman  Hudson 
(I S 14-1 88(1 ),  bom  in  Vermont  and  bred  in  early  life  as 
farmer  and  coach-maker.  Finally,  in  1840,  he  succeeded  in 
iH>mplotiiig  a  course  of  study  at  Middleton  and  afterward 
taught  s<*hiK>l  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  There  is  a  story 
current  that  in  Kentucky,  thro'  the  influence  of  a  New  Eng- 
land woman,  also  a  teacher,  he  was  first  instigated,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  to  read  Shakespeare.  Hudson,  however, 
unconsciously  contradicts  this  report  in  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 1851,  vol.  3,  p.  142,  in  the  Introduction  to  As  you 
like  iV,  when  he  writes,  "  Rosalind  was  in  love,  as  I  have 
been  with  the  comedy  these  forty  years."  This  is,  of  course, 
an  exaggeration.  Hudson  ¥ras,  in  1851,  but  thirty-seven 
years  of  age ;  still  it  implies  a  life-long  acquaintanceship  with 
Shakespeare. 

After  leaving  the  South,  he  edited  for  a  few  years  the  New 
York  Churchmany  later  the  American  Church  Monthly.  He 
was  onlained  priest  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  1858-1860,  went  as  chaplain  during  the  Civil  War 
and  finally  became  Professor  of  Shakespeare  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  1844  he  began  writing  lectures  on  Shakespeare, 
which  he  is  known  to  have  delivered  in  many  parts  of  the 
countr}':  in  Baltimore  in  1846,  as  reported  in  The  We^em 
Chntinent  of  that  year ;  in  New  York,  according  to  the  Xew 
York  Worhl  Dec.'  14,  1860,  Feb.  9,  1861  (Barton  Catalog 
under  Hudson,  p.  131). 
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In  1851-1856  he  brought  out:  "The  works  of  Shake- 
speare :  the  text  carefully  restored  aqcording  to  the  first  edi- 
tions ;  with  introductions^  notes  original  and  selected,  and  a 
life  of  the  poet ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  A.  M.  In 
eleven  volumes.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Monroe 
and  CJompany.  1851-^56."  Portrait:  the  Chandos.  Wood- 
cuts. 12**,  18 J  cm.  The  editor  announces  in  the  Preface 
(vol.  1,  p.  vii),  that  this  is  an  American  issue  of  the  Chis- 
wick  edition  of  1826,  retaining  its  advantages  without  its 
defects.  He  also  says  (p.  vii)  that  the  Chiswick  edition  had 
never  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  a  rather  astonishing 
statement  when  we  remember  that  we  have  above  counted  up 
to  1850  some  fifteen  editions  reprinted  from  the  Chiswick, 
in  New  York,  Hartford,  and  Boston,  including  Peabody's, 
which  takes  Singer  for  the  basis  in  both  notes  and  text,  chang- 
ing the  latter  only  to  restore  the  first  folio  readings  (Peabody, 
1836,  vol.  1,  Advertisement).  Hudson  likewise  asserts  that 
the  chief  standard  of  the  true  text  is  the  folio  of  1623,  and 
makes  the  presumptuous  statement :  *  "  If  a  thorough  revisal 
of  every  line,  every  word,  every  letter,  and  every  point,  with 
a  continual  reference  to  the  original  copies,  be  a  reasonable 
ground  of  confidence,  then  we  can  confidently  assure  the 
reader  that  he  will  here  find  the  genuine  text  of  Shake- 
speare'*  (vol.  1,  p.  viii). 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  even  if  worth  while,  to  give 
a  list  of  the  many  textual  changes  introduced  by  Hudson, 
most  of  them  unnecessary  or  unimportant  and  most  of  them 
not  from  the  first  folio  or  quartos,  but  from  other  critics. 
His  original  emendations  have  little  force.  The  Cambridge 
edition  records  Hudson's  recklessness  in  this  line.  In  the 
Tempest  there  are  22  emendations,  aside  from  those  of  the 
first  folio,  six  of  them  original,  the  remaining  from  Daniel, 
Wright,  Spedding,  Crosby,  etc.  Many  of  the  other  plays 
have  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  unwarranted  changes. 
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The  tennination  ed  of  the  verbs^  participles  and  participial 
adjectives^  because  it  affects  the  rhythm,  is  printed  with 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  original  text.  "In  size  of 
volume,  in  type,  and  styh  of  execution"  (vol.  1,  p.  vii), 
the  Chiswick  edition  has  been  exactly  followed.  Even  the 
wood-cuts  have  been  reproduced.  Many  of  Singer's  foot- 
notes have  been  omitted  as  superfluous,  many  abridged  and 
condensed,  and  others  added,  drawing  "with  the  utmost 
freedom  from  all  the  sources  accessible''  (vol.  1,  p.  xii). 
"  The  notes  written  or  compiled  by  the  American  editor  are 
discriminated  by  the  signature  * H '"  (vol.  1,  p.  xi). 

As  a  good  specimen  of  the  notes  signed  "  H,"  two  are 
quoted  out  of  a  large  number  of  similar  ones: — Singer, 
1826,  vol.  1,  Tempest,  p.  70:  "5.  That  is,  bring  more  than 
are  suffieierd.  *■  Corollary  the  addition  or  vantage  above 
measure,  an  overplus,  or  surplusage.^ — Blount;"  Hudson, 
vol.  1,  p.  81 :  "6.  t.  6.,  bring  more  than  enough;  corollary 
meaning  a  surplus  number.  H." — Singer,  vol.  1,  p.  70 : 
"  6.  Stover  is  fodder  for  cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  and  the  like ; 
estovers  is  the  old  law  term,  it  is  from  estouvieVy  old  French  ;" 
— Hudson,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  note  7:  "Stover  is  fodder  for 
cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  and  such  like ;  still  used  thus  in  the 
north  of  England.     H." 

In  spite  of  the  expressed  desire  "  to  encumber  his  [Shake- 
speare's] language  with  no  more,  in  the  shape  of  comment, 
than  is  necessary  to  render  the  text  intelligible"  (vol.  1, 
p.  xii),  there  are  many  notes  like  the  following  : — vol.  1, 
Tempest,  Act  I,  Sc,  1,  pp.  17  f. — "Play  the  men,  note  3. 
That  is,  act  with  spirit,  behave  like  men.  Thus  Baret  in 
his  Alvearie :  ^  To  play  the  man,  or  to  show  himself  a  valiant 
man  in  any  matter;'"  vol.  1,  ibid.,  Sc.  2. — "Not  a  soul 
but  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  note  23.  That  is,  such  a  fever 
as  madmen  feel  when  the  frantic  fit  is  on  them." 

Hudson's  most  valued  work  was  done   in    the  lengthy 
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Irdroductiona  to  each  play,  wherein  he  disavows  any  claim 
to  originality.  His  "  leading  purpose  is  to  gather  up  all  the 
historical  information  that  has  yet  been  made  accessible" 
(vol.  1,  p.  xii),  especially  the  results  of  the  "indefatigable 
labours  "  of  Collier  and  others.  In  these  introductions  the 
state  of  the  original  text,  the  date  of  the  play,  when  printed, 
and  the  source  are  discussed,  together  with  analyses  of  and 
criticisms  of  the  plays,  the  latter  founded  mainly  upon  his 
lectures,  published  in  two  volumes  in  New  York  in  1848. 
These  lectures  are  frequently  merely  rearranged  and  then 
incorporated  verbatim  in  the  introductions,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  treat  them  separately.  It  is  in  this 
field  that  Hudson  has  done  his  best  work.  He  is  of  the 
school  of  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  Lamb,  a  philosophical,  or, 
better,  a  subjective  critic,  representing  himself  as  a  mere 
mouth-piece  of  their  opinions.  "  If  I  know  my  own  mind,'* 
he  says,  "  I  have  rather  studied  to  avoid  originality  than  to 
be  original''  (LedureSy  vol.  1,  p.  vi).  And  again  (vol.  2, 
p.  143),  "whatever  may  be  their  [his  remarks']  demerits,  I 
am  sure  they  have  not  the  demerit  of  originality."  This 
recalls  Richard  Ill's,  "I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility." 
To  the  Chiswick  edition,  which  omitted  the  poems,  a 
supplementary  volume  was  added  containing  a  life  of  Shake- 
speare, an  historical  sketch  of  the  English  drama  before 
Shakespeare,  poems  and  sonnets.  Rowe's  account  of  the 
poet's  life  forms  an  introductory  chapter  to  2'he  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  That  "Howe's  account"  is  reprinted  from 
Verplanck's  edition  rather  than  from  the  original  source  is 
evident  from  the  following  agreements :  Verplanck,  1847, 
vol.  1,  Life,  p.  6,  "in  the  times  of  Henry  V  and  Henry 
VI ; "  Rowe,  1709,  vol.  1,  p.  ix,  and  all  the  others :  ^^  Henry 
the  Fifth's  and  Henry  tlie  Sixth's  Times;"  but  Hudson 
follows  Verplanck.  Again  Verplanck,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  "gave 
him  these  four  lines  of  verse;"  Rowe,  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvi, 
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and  others,  "  gave  him  these  four  verses ; "  Hudson  the  same 
as  Verplanck. 

Of  Hudson's  Lije  of  Sliakespeare  (vol.  xi,  pp.  xix— 
clxxviii),  he  himself  says  :  "  The  labours  of  Rowe,  Malone, 
Collier,  and  Halliwell  are  all  before  us.  .  .  .  Of  course  no 
means  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  matter  lie  within  our  reach, 
even  if  we  had  ever  so  much  time  and  skill  to  prosecute 
such  researches ;  so  that  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is,  to  put 
into  a  compact  and  readable  shape  what  others  hav«  col- 
lected.'' And  of  his  sket<!h  of  the  Drama  he  writes  (vol. 
XI,  p.  clxxx) :  "  Ample  materials  for  the  work  are  furnished 
to  our  hand  in  Warton's  Huttory  of  English  Poetry  and 
Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  so  that  the  only  merit  or 
demerit  we  can  claim  is  in  selecting  and  condensing  the 
matter  as  may  best  agree  with  our  judgment  and  our  space." 
Also  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  last  chapter  of  his  History  of  the 
Drama,  entitled  General  Oritieismy  is  quoted  directly  from 
Coleridge. 

Hudson's  criticisms  of  Shakespeare  are  at  once  a  defense 
and  a  song  of  praise.  Replying  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  aflBrmed  that  the  Poet  was  the  product  of  a  rude 
age  and  without  art,  he  says:  "The  ages  of  Pericles,  of 
Augustus,  and  of  Leo,  all  together,  can  hardly  show  so 
much  wealth  of  genius  and  of  culture,  as  the  single  age  of 
Elizabeth  "  (^Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  99).  And  in  some  twelve 
pages  (vol.  1,  pp.  147-159)  he  discusses  the  difference 
between  the  classic  and  the  romantic  drama :  tlie  character- 
istic of  the  classic  drama  is  simplicity ;  that  of  the  romantic 
is  complexity ;  each  contains  its  laws  within  itself.  "It  is 
vain,  therefore,  to  quarrel  with  the  Shakspearian  drama  for 
departing  from  the  classic  models.  The  spirit  of  modem 
culture  could  no  more  have  organized  itself  into  the  classic 
form  than  the  soul  of  an  eagle  could  organize  itself  into  the 
form  of  a  fish"  (vol.  1,  p.  158). 
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'*  In  the  romantic  drama^  therefore,  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  must  obviously  give  way  to  higher  and  more 
important  relations ; ''  they  "  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
save  as  an  altogether  subordinate  concern"  (vol.  1,  p.  164). 
"  He  [Shakespeare]  showed  himself  the  skilfulest  of  artists 
as  well  as  the  profoundest  of  philosophers ;  and  his  achieve- 
ments are  not  more  astonishing  than  his  plans  were  judi- 
cious" (vol.  1,  p.  166).  "Shakspeare  understood  them 
[the  unities]  perfectly.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ben 
Jonson,  who  understood  the  unities  as  well  as  Aristotle 
himself  did"  (vol.  1,  p.  164).  "I  endeavored  to  vindicate 
Shakspeare  from  the  criticisms  of  the  dissecting  school.  .  .  . 
That  Shakspeare  developed  his  subjects  organically  and 
according  to  their  innate  laws,  not  according  to  any  system 
of  external  rules,  was  spoken  of  as  the  crowning  excellence 
of  his  works"  (vol.  1,  p.  167).  Moreover  Shakespeare 
lacked  neither  taste  nor  judgment  (vol.  1,  pp.  167-192). 
Shakespeare's  so-called  ignorance  is  thus  excused :  "  But, 
inasmuch  as  Shakespeare's  geography  and  chronology  are 
always  accurate  enough  when  such  accuracy  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  his  art,  it  seems  rather  questionable  whether  in 
this  case  his  inaccuracy  should  be  set  down  to  ignorance. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  he  showed  as  much  knowledge  here  as 
he  meant  to  show  ;  and  he  must  have  been  ignorant  indeed, 
not  to  know  that  his  geography  was  incorrect.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  his  purpose  was  art,  not  science  (vol.  1, 
p.  113,  Introduction,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona),  Neither 
does  he  agree  with  the  utilitarian  views  held  by  some  critics 
with  reference  to  Shakespeare's  aims,  altho  his  utterances  upon 
this  subject  became  entangled  in  contradictions.  Shakespeare 
did  not  toil  for  "money  and  bread,  altogether  thoughtless 
and  reckless  of  fame"  {Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  39).  With 
reference  to  Shakespeare's  marriage  he  says  in  1848  (vol.  1, 
p.  8),  "  though  no  stain  appears  on  the  private  character  of 
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either  Shakspeare  or  his  matron  bride  the  onion  did  not 
prove  a  fortunate  one."     But  in  1856  he  has  changed  his 
opinion  :   "  Some  of  the  Poet's  later  biographers  and  critics 
have  taken  it  upon  them  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  happy 
in  his  marriage"  (Edition  1856,  vol.  xi,  p.  Ixxiii).     But 
there  is  no  proof  of  this  :  "  The  darling  object  of  his  London 
life  evidently  was, — ^that  he  might  return  to  his  native  town 
with  a  handsome  competence,  and  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  his 
femily  "  (ibicLy  p.  Ixxiv).    Shakespeare  he  regards  as  a  great 
moral  teacher :  "  For  my  part,  I  dare  be  known  to  think 
Shakspeare's  works  a  far  better  school  of  virtuous  discipline 
than  half  the  moral  and  religious  books  which  are  now  put 
into  the  hands  of  youth"  {Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  79).     "His 
[Shakespeare's]  choice  of  a  subject  [the  plot  of  Measure  for 
Mecumre]  so  ugly  in  itself  is  amply  justified  by  the  many 
sweet  lessons  of  virtue  and  wisdom  which  he  has  used  it  as  an 
opportunity  of  delivering.     To  have  trained  and  taught  a 
barbarous  tale  of  cruelty  and  lust  into  such  a  rich  mellow 
fruitage  of  poetry  and  humanity,  may  be  safely  left  to  off- 
set whatsoever  of  offence  there  may  be  in  the  play  to  modem 
taste"  (Edition  1851,  vol.  2,  Int.,  p.  9).     Even  the  poems 
can  do  no   harm :   "  The  vapours  of  sensual  emotion   are 
constantly  blown  away  by  the  strong  gale  of  thoughts  and 
images,  which  rushes  through   the  reader's  mind,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  autlior's  genius  over  the  impurity  of  the 
subject  is  rendered  complete.     One  has  little  motive  to  read 
it  for  an  ill  purpose,  he  has  to  work  so  hard  in  order  to 
follow  it"  (Leduresy  vol.  1,  pp.  27 f).     Again  "The  poetry 
—or  the  philosophy  which  represents  virtue  and  vice  as  sure 
of  present  recompense,  is  a  lie,  and  as  such  can  only  come 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  father  of  lies.     And  Shakspeare 
was  just  as  far  from   stealing  the  robes  of  Satan  to  serve 
heaven  in,  as  from  stealing  the  robes  of  heaven  to  serve 
Satan  in.    Accordingly  he  gave  his  characters,  good  and  bad^ 
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a  sphere  wherein  to  develop  themselyes^  and  then  dismissed 
them^  as  nature  and  as  God  dismisses  them^  into  a  higher 
order  of  things,  to  receive  their  reward  or  suflFer  their  retribu- 
tion" {^Lectures J  vol.  1,  pp.  83  f.). 

Shakespeare  also  probably  wrote  history  with  a  purpose. 
Hudson  finds  nothing  incredible  in  the  tradition  handed 
down  by  Gildon  that  Shakespeare  "  in  a  conversation  with 
Ben  Jonson,  said  that,  'finding  the  nation  generally  very 
ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote  his  historical  plays  in  order  to 
instruct  the  people  in  that  particular.'  That  he  cared  to 
make  the  stage  a  place  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  pastime, 
appears  in  his  Prologue  to  Henry  viii,  where  he  says — 
'  Such  as  give  their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  here  find 
truth  too'"  (Edition  1852,  vol.  vi.  Int.  Henry  vi,  part  1, 
p.  6). 

The  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  Shakespeare's 
mind,  so  elaborated  by  Verplanck,  is  upheld  by  Hudson,  in 
spite  of  one  statement  which  seems  to  indicate  the  contrary : 
''That  harmony  and  completeness  of  mind,  which  others 
attain  only  by  the  longest  and  hardest  labor,  they  [Homer 
and  Shakespeare]  seem  to  have  brought  into  the  world 
with  them.  A  Milton  and  Schiller,  however,  struggle  forth 
slowly  and  painfully  into  development,  by  parts  and  dc;- 
grees"  {Lectures^  vol.  1,  p.  113).  But  elsewhere  {LedureSy 
vol.  1,  p.  220)  he  states  in  no  indefinite  terms:  "I  should 
be  tempted  to  call  this  play  \^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona]  the 
infant  smile  of  Shakspeare's  genius ;  it  proves,  what  many 
seem  to  have  doubted,  that  his  genius  had  an  infancy ;  that 
it  was  not  born  full  grown,  ripe,  and  ready  for  service,  but 
had  to  creep,  totter  and  prattle ;  much  observation,  study, 
practice,  experience,  being  required  to  develop  it  into  man- 
hood and  maturity." 

Hudson  dwells  especially  upon  the  organic  unity  of  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  composition  and  characterization.     ''  Inci- 
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dents  and  characters  were  to  be  represented,  not  in  the  oid^ 
of  sensible  juxtaposition  or  procession^  but  in  that  of  caose 
and  effect,  of  principle  and  consequence  "  (Ed.,  vol.  xi,  p. 
cccxxiii).  "  Organic  structure  "  means  **  vital  unity  "  like 
that  of  a  ^'  tree,  which  is  in  truth  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
little  trees,  all  growing  from  a  common  root,  nourished  bj  a 
common  sap  and  bound  together  in  a  common  life  "  (voL  xi, 
p.  cccxxviii).  "  The  organic  fitness  and  correspondence  of  part 
with  part ...  is  equally  maintained  in  his  individual  char- 
acterization ;  .  .  .  in  his  works,  far  more  than  in  almost  any 
others,  everything  appears  to  come,  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  characters.  .  .  .  The  reason  of  which  must  be,  that  the 
word  is  most  admirably  suited  to  the  character,  the  character 
to  the  word"  (ibid,,  p.  cccxxxvi).  Other  authors  "began 
at  the  surface,  and  worked  the  other  way."  Shakespeare 
**b^ins  at  the  heart  of  a  character,  and  unfolds  it  outwards, 
forming  and  compacting  all  the  internal  parts  and  organs  as 
he  unfolds  it"  {ibid.,  p.  cccxxxii). 

In  the  Lectures  of  1848  Hudson's  style  is  often  high- 
flown,  witty,  sarcastic,  brilliant,  exceedingly  addicted  to  the 
antithetical  balanced  structure,  on  the  whole  pleasing  and 
popular.  But  in  the  Introductions  to  the  plays  of  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare  1851-5G  the  diction  is  smoother  and  more 
dignified.  The  wit  and  excessive  antithesis  of  those  first 
efforts  are  not  so  evident  and  scarcely  appear  except  where 
the  lectures  have  been  bodily  transferred  to  the  Introduc- 
tions. 

Finally,  in  Hudson,  the  new  criticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  appears  in  full  swing,  the  subjective  criticism,  under 
the  guidance  of  Coleridge  and  Schlegel,  determined  to  praise 
and  pardon  and  intolerant  of  any  unfavorable  comment  of 
one  whom  they  delight  to  call  not  only  the  greatest  of  all 
poets,  but  also  the  greatest  of  all  dramatic  artiste. 

Hudson's  edition  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  critics 
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of  his  day.  In  the  North  American  RevieWy  vol.  84,  1857, 
p.  203,  Edward  S.  Gould  says  that  RedfiMs  CoUier^a  has 
the  best  of  all  texts.  '^  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  size  of 
volume,  typographical  arrangement,  completeness  of  explana- 
tory notes,  and  full  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  plays, 
with  their  histories,  Mr.  Hudson's  work  may  safely  chal- 
lenge competition  with  the  long  array  of  his  predecessors." 
"Chronologically  speaking,  this  method  of  analyzing  the 
poet's  characters  is  after  that  of  Coleridge  and  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son ;  but  Mr.  Hudson  has  so  improved  on  his  models,  that 
he  is  but  little  more  indebted  to  them,  than  Shakespeare  was 
to  his  predecessors  for  the  plots  of  his  plays''  (ibid.,  p.  201). 
And  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  edition  of  Shake^spearey 
1857-66,  vol.  1,  footnote,  p.  cclxxix,  writes  :  "Two  editions 
of  remarkable  merit  were  afterwards  published  in  the  United 
States :  one  by  the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  and  the  other 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson.  These  editors,  however,  formed 
their  text  rather  upon  an  eclectic  study  of  the  labors  of  their 
immediate  predecessors  than  upon  a  collation  of  the  old 
readings,  or  even  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  field 
of  Shakespearian  textual  criticism.  Mr,  Verplanck's  edition 
is  distinguished  by  the  judgment,  taste,  and  scholarship 
which  guided  his  editorial  labors ;  Mr.  Hudson's  by  the 
originality  of  thought  and  vigor  of  style  in  the  critical  essays 
which  precede  each  play." 

Meanwhile  had  appeared  :  "TTie  Works  of  Shakesjyeare,  the 
text  regulated  by  the  recently  discovered  folio  of  1632,  con- 
taining early  manuscript  emendations,  with  a  history  of  the 
stage,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  an  introduction  to  each  play  by 
J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  To  which  are  added,  glosss^ 
rial  and  other  notes  and  the  readings  of  former  editions. 
Redfield:  New  York,  1853,  i-cvii,  1-968  pp.  Portrait, 
the  Droeshout.  Illustrations.  1  vol.  4®,  25  cm."  The 
editor,  Mr.  George  Long  Duyckinck  (1822-63),  an  accom- 
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plisbed  scholar  of  New  York  city,  says  in  the  pre&ce  that 
the  text  of  the  plays  is  from  J.  Payne  Collier's  edition 
published  in  London  a  few  months  previous,  ^'embodying 
the  manuscript  emendations  recently  discovered  by  him  in  a 
copy  of  the  second  folio  edition  of  1632.  The  text  of  the 
PoemSy  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  the  account  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish Drama,  and  the  separate  prefaces  [printed  all  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  plays]  are  from  the  octavo  edition 
in  1844,  by  the  same  editor."  New  footnotes  were  added 
"  illustrative  of  obsolete  words,  expressions  and  customs  .  .  . 
derived  from  .  .  .  Collier,  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspere,  .  .  . 
Dyce,  Douce,  Halliwell,  Hunter,  Richardson,  .  .  .  Verplanck 
and  Hudson,  with  such  aid  as  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
Dramatic  and  general  Literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  could  furnish."  "  Notes,  pointing  out  or  commenting 
upon  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  text,  have  been  pur- 
posely avoided,  it  being  presumed  that  the  reader  having 
been  furnished  with  every  material  for  the  employment  of 
a  correct  taste  and  judgment,  will  prefer  to  exercise  these 
faculties  for  himself."  "  Comment  of  this  description,  which 
has  often  been  carried  to  an  impertinent  or  tedious  extreme, 
has  also  been  avoided  in  noting  the  variations  between  the 
text  of  the  present  and  that  of  previous  editions.  The 
reader  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  old  by  the  side 
of  the  new  readings,  and  left  to  an  unbiased  choice  between 
them  "  {Prefamj  pp.  3,  4).  This  recalls  the  tone  of  protest 
heard  against  verbal  criticism  in  the  Adveitisement  to  the 
1795  edition. 

The  editor's  principal  merit,  little  as  it  was  and  long  since 
out  of  date,  was  stated  in  a  complimentary  notice  by  Edward 
S.  Gould,  which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  of 
January,  1857,  pp.  202  f. :  "So  far  as  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare is  concerned,  we  consider  Redfield's  reprint  of  Collier 
altogether  the    best  edition  that  ever  has  been   published. 
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Collier's  volume  was  incomplete  in  this  respect, — that  while 
it  contained  all  the  MS.  annotator's  corrections,  it  did  not 
designate  where  the  corrections  were  made.  In  Redfield's 
edition  these  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  pointed  out  by  footnotes 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page." 

The  same  edition  without  the  portrait  and  illustrations, 
and  with  the  Introductions  placed  before  the  respective  plays, 
was  also  issued  in  eight  volumes  by  Bediield,  in  the  same 
year,  1853, 16**,  17  cm.,  and  the  Barton  Catalog  101  records 
what  is  doubtless  but  another  edition  of  Redfield's  one 
volume  publication  :  "  The  works  of  Shakespeare.  The  text 
regulated  by  the  recently  discovered  folio  of  1632,  contain- 
ing early  manuscript  emendations.  With  a  history  of  the 
stage,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  an  introduction  to  each  play 
by  J.  P.  Collier.  To  which  are  added,  glossarial  and  other 
notes  and  the  readings  of  former  editions.  Redfield :  New 
York,  1857  (1)  4,  (1)  cvii,  966  pp.  Portrait,  the  Droeshout. 
Illustrated.  8°.  The  engraved  title-page  is  dated  1853" 
(Barton  Catalog,  101). 

Charles  Knight's  edition,  "  The  comedies^  histories,  trage- 
dies, and  poems  of  William  Shakspere,  with  a  biography,  and 
studies  of  his  works  by  Charles  Knight.  Pictorial  and 
national  edition.  In  8  v.  Boston :  Little  Brown,  and  co. 
1853,  8**,"  is  "the  London  edition  with  a  new  title  page" 
according  to  the  Barton  Catalog,  89. 

In  1854-56,  Martin  and  Johnson  brought  out  a  preten- 
tious three-volume  edition :  "  Th£  complete  works  of  Shake- 
speare, from  the  original  text :  carefully  collated  and  com- 
pared with  the  editions  of  Halliwell,  Knight,  and  Collier : 
with  historical  and  critical  introductions,  and  notes  to  each 
play ;  and  a  life  of  the  great  dramatist,  by  Charles  Knight. 
Illustrated  with  new  and  finely  executed  steel  engravings, 
chiefly  portraits  in  character  of  celebrated  American  actors, 
drawn  from  life,  expressly  for   this   edition.     New  York  : 
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Martin,  Johnson,  and  company.  [1854-1856.]  3  vols, 
i-liv.  1725  pp.  Portrait,  the  Chandos.  4%  28  cm."  The 
engraved  title-pages  of  vols,  two  and  three  are  dated  1856. 
The  illustrations  are  dated  1854-1856.  The  publishers 
announce  in  the  preface  that  ''  this  is  the  first  illustrated 
quarto  edition  that  has  appeared  for  many  years,  and  the 
first  that  has  ever  been  issued  in  this  country"  (vol.  1,  p.  v). 
"  The  text  was  .  .  .  carefully  collated  by  a  competent  Shake- 
spearian scholar  with  the  editions  of  the  three  most  dis- 
tinguished Shakespearian  editors  of  the  day — John  Payne 
Collier,  Charles  Knight,  and  James  Orchard  Halliwell ;  and 
the  notes  are  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  gentleman  and  of  other 
eminent  commentators  [without  credit] ....  The  same  care 
was  taken  with  the  historical  and  critical  introductions,  which 
contain  the  united  judgments  of  the  most  distinguished 
Shakespearian  critics  and  antiquaries  of  the  past  and  present 
times. . . .  The  result  is  ...  an  edition  which  unites  elegance 
of  form,  richness  and  interest  of  illustration,  purity  of  text, 
and  valuable  editorial  matter,  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  American  public" 
(vol.  1,  pp.  V  f.). 

A  collation  of  all  the  Introductions  and  notes  (incon- 
veniently collected  at  the  end  of  each  play)  and  the  text 
of  one  play,  Richard  III^  proves  conclusively  that  Tallis's 
pirated  copy  of  Halliwell,  London  and  New  York,  1850- 
53,  has  been  the  basis.  Richard  III  is  reprinted  exactly 
even  to  punctuation  and  peculiar  divisions  of  the  lines.  The 
textual  deviations  are  from  the  Perkins  folio  as  found  in 
Collier,  1853.  The  introductions  and  notes  of  The  Tempest^ 
Tux)  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and 
Measure  for  Measure  are  reprinted  verbatim  from  Tallis. 
The  introductions  and  notes  to  all  the  historical  plays  and 
the  tragedies  are  taken  from  Tallis  changed  only  in  the 
introductions  by  abridgment,  often  three   pages   of  Tallis 
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appearing  as  one  page  in  Martin-Johnson ;  see  Macbeth, 
Hamlet  and  Lear,  the  omissions  being  usually  the  charac- 
ter-analyses. In  the  introductions  to  TUua  Andronieua  and 
Oymhdine  alone  are  sentences  re-worded,  one  in  each.  Only 
about  one-half  of  the  notes  to  most  of  the  plays  are  retained, 
and  the  others  are  often  abridged.  Once  only  has  Martin's 
editor  forgot  himself  and  assigned  the  notes  to  their  rightful 
owner,  H.  T.  [Henry  Tyrrell],  the  notes  to  King  Henry IV, 
part  1,  being  signed  "  H.  T." 

But  the  introductions  and  notes  to  Comedy  of  Errors,  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Lovers  Labour^ a  Lost,  Midsummer  NigMs 
Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  you  like  it,  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  AWs  well  that  ends  well,  Twelfth  Night  and  Winter^s 
Tale  are  not  from  Tallis  but  seem  composed  by  a  different 
and  more  independent  hand,  altho  they  are  compilations  from. 
Collier,  Knight,  the  1826  Variorum,  etc.,  dealing  mainly 
with  the  sources  and  dates  of  the  respective  plays  and  very 
little  with  subjective  criticism.  Possibly  they  are  reprinted 
from  some  edition  which  the  writer  has  not  seen.  The  order 
also  of  these  last  mentioned  comedies  differs  from  that  of 
Tallis,  to  follow  Collier.  Hence  we  see  that  whatever  merit 
this  edition  may  have  lies  in  the  textual  emendations  made, 
according  to  the  Preface,  "by  a  competent  Shakespearian 
scholar."  But,  judging  of  the  text  from  Richard  HI,  what 
is  not  Tallis's  is  from  the  Perkins  folio.  However,  the 
other  plays  may  offer  bolder  changes,  for  in  the  first  and 
second  acts  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Imogen  is  given 
"a  few  unimportant  speeches,  hitherto  assigned  to  Leonato" 
because  it  seems  unlikely  to  the  editor  that  Imogen  should 
be  twice  introduced  in  the  stage  direction  in  the  original, 
"  had  she  not  been  intended  by  the  poet  for  one  of  the  char- 
acters" (vol.  1,  note  1,  p.  257).  The  suggestion  for  illus- 
trations was  taken  from  the  Tallis  edition.  The  latter  has 
steel  engravings  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the  world ;  Martin- 
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Johnson  &  Co.  have  steel  engravings  of  the  most  celebrated 
American  actors. 

In  1855  appeared  another  one- volume  edition  of  the  great 
poet,  called  "  JeweWa  Collier^ s  Edition :  The  complete  works  of 
William  Shakespeare,  comprising  his  plays  and  poems,  with 
a  history  of  the  stage,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  an  introdaction 
to  each  play ;  the  text  of  the  plays  corrected  by  the  manu- 
script emendations  contained  in  the  recently  discovered  folio 
of  1632.  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  To  which 
are  added,  glossarial  and  explanatory  notes,  and  notes  to  the 
emendations,  containing  the  readings  of  former  editions,  by 
John  L.  Jewett.  With  new  and  original  designs  by  T.  H. 
Matteson,  Engraved  by  Alexander  Anderson.  New  York : 
Published  by  George  F.  Cooledge  &  Brother.  [1855].  4^ 
25  cm."  Portrait,  the  Chandos,  engraved  by  J.  Cochran,  the 
same  as  in  the  Harness  1848  edition  of  Cooledge  &  Brother. 
The  "new  and  original  designs"  are  wretched  w6od-cuts. 
The  Preface  (pp.  v  f.)  says :  "  Convinced  from  the  conclusions 
of  able  critics,  and  from  our  own  examination,  that  Mr.  Col- 
lier's text  of  Shakespeare,  embodying  the  emendations  of  the 
folio  of  1632,  is  far  the  most  perfect  extant,  it  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  the  present  edition."  "  Being  without  notes,  or 
any  means  of  distinguishing  the  new  readings,  for  the  present 
work  we  have  collated  it  with  the  best  modem  editions, 
principally  with  those  of  Verplanck  and  Singer,  and  denoted 
its  variations  from  them  by  figures,  which  are  placed  before 
the  word  or  passage  referred  to.  The  reading  of  former 
editions  is  inserted  under  corresponding  figures,  in  the  ^  Notes 
to  the  Emendations '  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  means 
are  thus  furnished  not  only  of  comparing  this  edition  with 
previous  ones,  but  of  restoring  the  former  reading  whenever 
desirable.  Our  text  of  the  Poems  is  from  Collier's  edition 
of  1844."  Collier's  History  of  the  English  Stage  to  the  Time 
of  Shakespeare,  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  introductions 
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to  the  plays,  all  abridged,  are  also  from  Collier's  edition  of 
1844.  The  introductions  are  bunched  together  aflter  the 
Life,  as  previously  by  Rediield  in  1853,  who  had  likewise 
noted  the  MS.  emendations  (p.  vi).  "More  than  ordinary 
pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  footnotes  of  this  edition, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  looking  beyond  the 
volume  itself  for  anything  needful  to  its  proper  elucidation  " 
(p.  vi).  The  editorial  work,  eclectic  and  devoted  entirely  to 
textual  and  glossarial  criticism,  is  of  no  especial  value. 

We  now  come  to  one  who  has  been  heralded  as  the 
greatest  of  American  editors  and  one  with  whom  the  present 
investigation  must  close.  From  1857  to  1866  there  ap- 
peared :  "  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  the  plays  edited 
from  the  folio  of  MDCXXiii,  with  various  readings  from  all 
the  editions  and  all  the  commentators,  notes,  introductory 
remarks,  a  historical  sketch  of  the  text,  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  English  drama,  a  memoir  of  the 
poet,  and  an  essay  upon  his  genius.  By  Kichard  Grant 
White.  Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Company.  1857-1866. 
12mo,  20  cm.  Portraits,  Illustrations,  Facsimiles.  The  por- 
traits are,  in  vol.  1,  the  Felton,  in  vol.  2,  the  Droeshout" 
(Barton  Cat.,  102).  The  Memoirs  are  illustrated  with  seven 
wood-cuts.  "The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  present 
Shakespeare's  words  as  nearly  as  possible  with  syllabic 
faithfulness  to  the  form  in  which  he  and  his  contemporaries 
used  them ;  such  faithfulness,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  not 
requiring,  except  in  extremely  rare  instances,  a  conformity 
to  the  irregular  orthography  of  the  Elizabethan  period '' 
(vol.  II,  p.  5).  "  The  edition  has  thus  far  been  punctuated 
with  great  care ; — the  first  time  that  that  by  no  means 
trifling  task  has  ever  been  performed  for  these  works, 
except  with  r^ard  to  passages  which  have  been  discussed 
as  obscure,  or  which  are  entirely  deformed  by  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  first  folio."     "  The  editor  has  confined  his  labors 
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to  the  text  and  to  subjects  directly  connected  with  it.  .  .  . 
Such  views  as  he  may  wish  to  express  of  any  particular 
work,  passage,  or  character  of  Siakespeare's  ...  he  will  here- 
after present  by  themselves  "  (vol.  ii,  p.  5).  White  insists, 
as  Hudson  before  him  had  done,  upon  the  importance  of 
exactness  in  reprinting  the  text  of  the  folio,  especially  in 
final  etl  and  contractions.  "  I  am,  however,''  he  remarks, 
**  no  champion  of  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  as  such  ;  .  .  . 
in  tlK>sc  cai5cs  [where  it  is  corrupt]  it  is  to  be  corrected 
bi^dly  **  (vol.  1,  p.  x). 

llciux^  it  is  to  textual  criticism  alone  that  this  edition, 
mlltxl  c|HH*lHmaking  [Knortz,  p.  43] ,  owes  its  main  value. 
A  tabic  priuttxl  in  volume  xii  shows  in  convenient  form  the 
tt^xtiutl  ch^ingcs  made  by  White,  some  fifteen  pages  of  them, 
iHio^^ch  surely  ^'  to  awaken  some  solicitude  in  the  editor,  .  .  . 
wt^r^  he  m>l  conscious  of  the  reverent  spirit  in  which  the 
vvurr^'tious  have  been  made,  and  the  logical  conditions  to 
v^'hich  ht^  held  himself  inexorably  bound,  even  after  percep- 
tkui  ami  judgment  had  done  their  work"  (vol.  ii,  p.  2). 
Au  investigation  of  the  emendations,  however,  reveals  the 
6ict  that  he,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  fell  short  of  his 
hi^i  aims.  For  many  of  the  changes  are  unnecessary,  and 
(Kuue  \){  them,  to  say  the  least,  no  improvement;  Lovers 
hU^^^rif  LoMy  Act  I,  Sc.  1,  "You  three,  Birone^  R.  G. 
\\\  ;**  .\ct  I,  Sc.  2,  "ifot€!  (not  moth)  the  name  of  the  page, 
K.  (5.  W. :"  Act  IV,  Sc  3,  "and  so  say  I,  and  ay  [I,  f.] 
tin*  tUU ;  **  ihUi.y  "  it  kills  me,  ay  [I,  f.] ; "  Midsummer  Nighi^s 
IhntM^  Act  V,  Sc.  2,  "  Though  the  house  give  glimmering 
light,  K,  Ci.W.''  [The  folio  Through  is  better].  His  "Table 
of  luHidings,  etc,"  exhibits  several  inaccuracies :  e.  g.y  Mer^ 
chi^nt  o/lVni<v,  Act  I,  Sc  3,  "fanrf-thievesand  tra/er-thieves, 
R.  (f.  W. ;"  but  land  thieves  and  water  thieves.  Singer 
txtUion  2,  Eccles  conjecture,  {Cambridge  ed.,  p.  348).  On 
tlic  other  hand,  most  of  the  emendations  are  made  sanely. 
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wild  guesses  are  avoided,  and  there  is  an  effort,  even  if  not 
always  successful,  to  be  conservative,  i,  c,  to  follow,  when- 
ever possible,  the  first  folio  or  the  best  quartos. 

The  introductions  and  the  notes,  collected  at  the  end  of 
each  play  in  the  inconvenient  fashion  started  by  Verplanck, 
are  brief  and  deal  only  with  "  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  a  sound  text,  and  the  explanation  of  obsolete  phrases  and 
customs  "  (vol.  1,  Preface,  p.  xxviii).  He  resists  "  all  tempta- 
tions to  expressions  of  individual  admiration  and  to  esthetic 
criticism.  Neither  the  Antony  nor  the  Brutus  of  my  hero, 
I  come  neither  to  bury  nor  to  praise  him"  (ibid,).  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  Ridiard  Grant  White's  Introductions 
with  those  of  Hudson.  Barring  the  extensive  subjective  crit- 
icism of  the  latter,  nearly  every  point  discussed  at  length  by 
Hudson,  is  taken  up  and  tersely  stated  by  White,  who  usually 
agrees  with  Hudson's  conclusions,  altho  often  arguing  them 
out  more  clearly  and  vigorously  than  Hudson.  When  not 
Hudson,  then  Knight,  Collier,  or  Verplanck,  were  the  sug- 
gestive basis.  The  only  original  work  claimed  by  Richard 
Grant  White  in  these  Introductions  is  carefully  set  down  in 
the  "  Table  of  Readings,  etc.''  (vol.  xn  :  A)  : — The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Introduction :  "  The  order  and  date  of  the 
production  of  the  Falstaff  plays,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
hasty  writing  of  the  first  sketch  of  this  comedy.  The  two 
parts  o{ Henry  IV  were  written  as  early  as  1597  ;  .  .  .  Henry 
V  was  written  in  1599  ;..  .  the  first  sketch  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  was  written  in  some  odd  fortnight  of  1598. 
It  was  enlarged  and  perfected  in  or  after  1603,  as  appears 
from  the  allusion  to  the  copious  creation  of  knights  by  James 
I,  which  took  place  in  that  year ;  and  by  the  fine  passage  in 
the  Fairy  Scene  alluding  to  Windsor  and  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  "  (vol.  2,  p.  207).  Measure  for  Measure :  "  Period 
of  the  action.  The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play,  which 
has  been  hitherto  considered,  and  even  pronounced,  to  be 
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andeterminable.  Is  clearly  defined  [to  be  1485]  by  the  first 
tew  lines  of  the  second  Scene  of  the  first  Act,  and  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  plot"  (vol.  3,  p.  9).     The 
Comedy  of  Errors:  "The  manner  and  time  of  the  production 
of  the  play.  ...    In  the  extravagant  Scenes,  he  deliberately 
imitated  .  .  .  the  versification  of  the  old  play  [a  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  Menaechmi]  and  perhaps  adopted  some  of  it  with 
improvement;  .  .  .  this  was  done  about  1589-90;  and  the 
play  thus  produced  may  have  been  somewhat  rewritten  by 
him  in  its  first  and  last  Scenes  in  the  long  period  during 
which  it  remained  unprinted  in  the  possession  of  the  thea- 
tre" (vol.  3,  pp.  137  f.)     Much  ado  abovi  nothing:  "That 
the  motive  of  the  play  is  much  ado  about  noting ;  and  that 
its  name  was  accordingly   pronounced :    ^  nothing '    having 
been  pronounced  noting  in  Shakespeare's  day."    A  Midsum- 
mer NigMs  Dream :  "  Shakespeare  the  first  to  bring  fitiries 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  call  Robin  Groodfellow  Puck  or  Hob- 
goblin.   This  comedy  probably  one  of  author's  early  works." 
Taming  of  the  Shrew :  "  Three  hands  traceable  in  it.     The 
old  Taming  of  a  Shrew  probably  written  by  Greene,  Marlowe, 
and  perhaps  Shakespeare."     This  sums  up  Richard  Grant 
White's  original  contribution  to  the  Introductions;   but  he 
concerned  himself  still  further  with  an  elaborate  argument 
"  on  the  Authorship  of  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth"  (vol.  VII,  pp.  403-468).     It   had  been   originally 
printed  for  private  circulation,  twenty-five  copies,  slightly 
different,  by  the  Riverside  Press :  H.  O.  Houghton  and  Co. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1859,  and    dedicated   to  Charles    Eliot 
Norton.    The  result  of  the  long  dissertation  is  the  conclusion 
that  about  1587  or  1588,  Shakespeare  was  engaged  to  assist 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and   perhaps   Peele,  in   dramatizing  the 
events  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign ;  that  by  his  talents 
in  this  line  he  gained  promotion  and  about  1591  undertook 
to  rewrite  the  three  plays  in  which  he  had  had  so  large  a 
hand  (vol.  vii,  p.  468). 
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Richard  Grant  White  entertains  only  utilitarian  views  of 
Shakespeare's  motives ;  "  The  whole  tenor  of  his'life  shows 
that  he  labored  as  a  playwright  solely  that  he  might  obtain 
the  means  of  going  back  to  Stratford  to  live  the  life  of  an 
independent  gentleman"  (Memoirs^  vol.  I,  p.  Ixvi).  "In 
writing  the  Histories  he  had  the  same  purpose  as  in  writing 
the  Comedies  and  Tragedies ;  that  purpose  always  being,  to 
make  a  good  play ;  and  with  him  a  good  play  was  one 
which  would  fill  the  theatre  whenever  it  was  performed  '^ 
{Introduction  to  King  John,  vol.  VI,  p.  7).  "He  wrote 
Histories  because  they  suited  the  taste  of  the  day  "  .  .  .  "  not 
to  historical  plan  or  instructive  purpose  of  any  kind  "  do  we 
owe  them  {ibid.y  p.  8),  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  Knight. 

Altho  he  merely  touches  upon  the  "  growth "  theory,  he 
evidently  believes  in  it:  "The  comparatively  timid  style 
and  unskilful  structure  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
show  that  it  was  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  years  as 
a  dramatic  writer"  (vol.  2,  p.  103).  Contrary  to  Hudson, 
he  does  not  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with  any  moral 
purpose  :  "  Many  people  have  given  themselves  serious  con- 
cern as  to  the  moral  influence  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  and 
critics  of  great  weight,  fulfilling  their  function,  have  gone 
down  far,  and  staid  down  long,  in  the  attempt  to  fathom 
the  profound  moral  purpose  which  they  were  sure  must  be 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  these  grand  compositions.  But  the 
direct  moral  influence  of  Shakespeare  is  nothing,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  wrote  with  no  moral  purpose.  He 
sought  only  to  present  life ;  and  the  world  which  he  shows 
us,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  teaches  us  moral  lessons 
according  to  our  will  and  our  capacity  "  (vol.  i,  p.  ccxliv). 
However,  in  his  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  1865,  a 
separate  issue,  with  very  slight  changes,  of  the  MemoirSj 
Essay  on  Shakespear^s  Genius  and  the  English  Dramas  from 
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volume  I  of  his  Edition,  etc.,  p.  240,  he  says  :  "  there  is  no 
moral  taint  in  any  of  his  [Shakespeare's]  works, — ^nothing 
that  can  debauch  the  mind  of  the  pure  and  innocent." 

Richard  Grant  White  had  little  patience  with  the  German 
school  of  Shakespearian  criticism :  "  In  plays  written  as  daily 
labor,  by  a  man  who  composed  sometimes  in  joint  author- 
ship, and  who  worked  over  the  old  material  which  lay 
nearest  to  his  hand,  and  was  best  suited  to  his  money-mak- 
ing purpose,  always  saving  time  and  trouble  as  much  as 
possible, — in  such  plays,  as  produced,  what  folly  to  seek,  as 
some  have  sought,  a  central  thought,  a  great  psychological 
motive  ! ''  "  From  all  that  we  know  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
circumstances,  and  all  that  can  be  extracted  from  his  plays 
without  torture  we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  central 
thoughts  and  inner  motives  which  have  been  sought  out  for 
his  various  dramas,  by  critics  of  the  German  school,  could 
he  but  come  back  and  hear  them,  would  excite  only  his 
smiling  wonder.'^  "Every  worthy  reader  of  Shakespeare 
must  see  that  his  peculiar  power  as  a  dramatist  lies  in  his 
treatment  of  character.  .  .  .  This  was  his  dramatic  art,  and 
this  it  was  in  which  he  had  neither  teacher  nor  model" 
(vol.  I,  p.  ccxxxi).  White  believes  in  the  absolute  imper- 
sonality of  Shakespeare's  characters,  with  one  exception  : 
"  Shakespeare  nmde  souls  to  his  characters ;  he  did  not  give 
them  his  own."  .  .  .  Only  in  the  sonnets  "He  pours  out 
his  own  woes  with  a  freedom  in  which  he  equals,  but  with 
a  manliness  in  which  he  far  surpasses  Byron.  It  is  as  a 
dramatist  that  he  is  self-oblivious  "  (vol.  I,  p.  ccxxxiv). 

Speaking  of  Shakespeare's  style,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  to  be 
defined  at  all ;  it  is  a  mystery." — "The  man  has  never  yet 
written,  except  Shakespeare,  who  could  produce  ten  lines 
having  that  quality,  which,  for  lack  of  other  name,  we  call 
Shakespearian."  "He  is  often  undeniably  incorrect,  in 
consequence,  partly,  of  the  syntactical  usage  of  his  day,  .  .  . 
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and  partly  of  his  own  neglect  to  revise  carefully  that  which 
he  wrote  so  fluently.  His  occasional  errors  which  are  not 
of  the  former  kind  appear  only  in  his  plays ;  they  are  not 
found  in  the  poems,  which  he  wrote  for  perusal"  (vol.  I, 
pp.  ccix  f.).  His  versification  was  full  of  irregularities. 
"  Yet  of  all  English,  as  well  as  of  all  modem  poets,  Shake- 
speare, in  respect  to  his  versification  as  in  all  other  respects 
is  the  supreme  master "  (vol.  i,  p.  ccxix).  And  the  climax 
of  praise  is  reached  in  the  following :  "  It  is  the  second-rate 
men,  great  yet  second,  who  form  schools.  .  .  .  But  the 
supremely  divine  is  ever  a  mystery.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Shakespeare  "  (vol.  i,  p.  ccli). 

Richard  Grant  White's  edition  met  with  a  flattering 
reception.  In  the  North  American  Review  of  January,  1859, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
Comedies,  E.  A.  Abbott  devoted  some  nine  pages  to  a  con- 
sideration of  their  merits.  According  to  Abbott,  the  value 
of  an  edition  consists  in  the  purity  of  the  text  and  the 
character  of  the  notes,  and  the  first  great  claim  of  this 
edition  on  the  public  regard  is  its  purity  of  text,  the  result 
of  five  years  of  severe  revision.  "  As  to  explanatory  matter, 
common  sense  is  the  characteristic  of  this  edition,  both  in 
plan  and  execution.  The  first  source  of  interpretation  for  a 
doubtful  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  context"  (p.  251), 
and  Shakespeare  is  made  to  elucidate  himself.  Abbott, 
however,  took  White  at  his  word  and  hence  gave  but  a 
superficial  criticism. 

James  Russell  Lowell  made  a  much  more  elaborate  study 
of  this  edition,  which  he  reported  in  The  AtlarUic  Monthlyy 
1859,  January  (pp.  111-121)  and  February  (pp.  241-260). 
His  demands  for  a  perfect  editor  are  not  so  simple  as 
Abbott^s :  "  (1)  a  thorough  glossological  knowledge  of  the 
English  contemporary  with  Shakespeare;  (2)  enough  logical 
acuteness  of  mind  and  metaphysical  training  to  enable  him 
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to  follow  recondite  processes  of  thought ;  (3)  such  a  convio- 
tion  of  the  supremacy  of  his  author  as  always  to  prefer  his 
thought  to  any  theory  of  his  own ;  (4)  a  feeling  for  music, 
and  so  much  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  other  poets  as 
to  understand  that  Shakespeare's  versification  differs  from 
theirs  as  often  in  kind  as  in  degree;  (5)  an  acquaintance 
with  the  world  as  well  as  with  books ;  (6)  what  is,  perhaps, 
of  more  importance  than  all,  so  great  a  familiarity  with  the 
working  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  general,  and  of  its 
peculiar  operation  in  the  mind  of  Shakespeare,  as  will  .  .  . 
enable  him  to  understand  fully  that  the  Gothic  Shakespeare 
often  superimposed  upon  the  slender  column  of  a  single 
word,  that  seems  to  twist  under  it,  but  does  not, — ^like  the 
quaint  shafts  in  cloisters, — ^a  weight  of  meaning  which  the 
modern  architects  of  sentences  would  consider  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable by  correct  principle.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  imion  of  all  these  qualifications  in  a  single  man,  but 
we  think  that  Mr.  White  combines  them  in  larger  proportion 
than  any  editor  with  whose  labours  we  are  acquainted  "  (vol. 
3,  pp.  120  f ).  In  fact,  according  to  Lowell,  he  possesses  all 
except  the  first  requisite. 

White's  faults  are  thus  stated : — "  his  very  acumen  some- 
times misleads  him  into  fancying  a  meaning  where  none 
exists,  or  at  least  none  answerable  to  the  clarity  and  precision 
of  Shakespeare's  intellect ;  he  is  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  the  accuracy  of  rhymes 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  he  has  been  seduced  into  them  by 
what  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  mistaken  tlieory  as  to  certain 
words,  as  moth  and  nothing  for  example  ;  .  .  -  he  shows,  here 
and  there,  a  glimpse  of  Americanism,  especially  misplaced  in 
an  edition  of  the  poet  whose  works  do  more  than  anything 
else,  perhaps,  to  maintain  the  sympathy  of  the  English  race ; 
and  .  .  .  his  prejudice  against  the  famous  corrected  folio  of 
1632  leads  him  to  speak  slightingly  of  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom 
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all  lovers  of  our  early  literature  are  indebted.  .  .  .  But  after 
all  these  deductions,  we  remain  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
White  has  given  us  the  best  edition  [for  substance,  scope, 
and  aim]  hitherto  published,  and  we  do  not  like  him  the 
less  for  an  occasional  crotchef  (January,  p.  121).  "The 
chief  matter  must  in  all  cases  be  the  text,  and  the  faults  we 
find  in  him  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  affect  that  '^  (February, 
1859,  p.  244). 

Mr.  Lowell  has  taken  his  task  very  seriously,  and  pain- 
fully compared,  "note  by  note,  and  reading  by  reading," 
Whitens  edition  with  those  of  Knight,  Collier,  and  Dyce 
{ibid.,  p.  244).  "  We  notice  particularly  his  discussion  of 
the  authorship  of  the  verses  signed  J.  M.  S.  as  a  good 
example  of  the  delicacy  and  acuteness  of  his  criticism.^' 
(ibid).  "  We  cannot  but  commend  highly  the  self-restraint 
which  marks  these  brief  and  pithy  prefaces,  and  the  perti- 
nency of  every  sentence  to  the  matter  in  hand  .  .  .  Shak- 
speare  himself  has  left;  us  a  pr^nant  satire  on  dogmatical 
and  cat^orical  aesthetics  in  the  closet-scene  between  Hamlet 
and  Polonius ''  (ibid.,  p.  246).  ...  "  We  are  glad  to  see, 
likewise,  with  what  becoming  indifference  the  matter  of 
Shakspeare's  indebtedness  to  others  is  treated  by  Mr.  White 
in  his  Introdudiona.  There  are  many  commentators  who 
seem  to  think  they  have  wormed  themselves  into  the  secret 
of  the  Master's  inspiration  when  they  have  discovered  the 
sources  of  his  plots.  But  what  he  took  was  by  right  of 
eminent  domain  ;  and  was  he  not  to  resuscitate  a  theme  and 
make  it  immortal,  because  some  botcher  had  tried  his  hand 
upon  it  before,  and  left  it  for  stone-dead  ?  "  {ibid.y  p.  246). 
...  "  The  freshness  of  many  of  Mr.  White's  observations 
struck  us  with  very  agreeable  surprise  ...  we  love  the 
expression  of  honest  praise,  of  sift^ed  and  considerate  judg- 
ment, and  we  think  that  a  laborious  collation  justifies  us  in 
saying  that  in  acute  discrimination  of  aesthetic  shades  of 
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expression,  and  often  of  textual  niceties,  Mr.  White  is  supe- 
rior to  any  previous  editor"  (ibid.y  p.  246).     For  some  of 
the  many  notes  which  please  Mr.  Lowell  we  can  only  refer 
to  his  list  on  p.  246  of  February,  1859.     "  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Knight  in  their  hearty  dislike  of 
the  Steevens-system  of  versification,  but  we  think  that  Cole- 
ridge has  misled  both  of  them  in  what  he  has  said  about 
the  pauses  and  retardations  of  verses.  .  .  .     Mr.  White  has 
in    many   cases   wisely  and  properly  made  halting  verses 
perfect  in  their  limbs  by  easy  transpositions,  and  we  think 
he  is  perfectly  right  in  refusing  to  interpolate  a  syllable,  but 
wrong  in  assuming  that  we  have  Shakspeare's  metre  where 
we  have  no  metre  at  all"  {ibid,,  p.  249).     He  notes  two 
instances  where  White  has  altered  the  text  for  the  worse 
(ibid.,  pp.  250  f.) :    Tempest,  Act  III,  Sc.  3,  "  to  belch  you 
up"  [F];  and  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  II,  Sc.  2,  "thou  one 
dishonoured."     In  both  cases  the  first  folio  text  might  well 
stand.     "  We  have  said,  that  we  considered  the  style  and 
matter  of  Mr.  White's  notes  excellent  .  .  .    There  are  two  or 
three  which  we  think  in  questionable  taste,  and  one  where 
the  temptation   to  say  a  sharp  thing  has  led  the  editor  to 
vulgarize  the  admirable  Benedict,  and   to  misinterpret  the 
text  in  a  way  so  unusual  for  him  that  it  is  worth  a  com- 
ment ;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  III,  Sc.  2,  p.  329, 
note,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  facef^'  (p.  251). 
Lowell  also   discovered  that  White   was   not   accurate: 
"  We  have  not  been  at  the  trouble  of  verifying  every  one  of 
Mr.  White's  'hithertos,'  but  we  did  so  in  two  plays,  and 
found  in  Midsummer  NighPs  Dream  four,  and  in  Much  Ado 
two  cases,  where  the  reading  claimed  as  a  restoration  occurred 
also  in  Mr.  Knight's  excellent  edition  of  1842.    These  over- 
sights do  not  affect  the  correctness  of  Mr.  White's  text,  but 
they  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  collation 
to  which  he  lays  claim."     "  The  chief  objection  which  we 
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have  to  make  against  Mr.  White's  text  is^  that  he  has  per- 
versely allowed  it  to  continue  disfigured  by  vulgarisms  of 
grammar  and  spelling  "  (p.  252).  "  We  regret  Mr.  White's 
glossologioal  excursions  the  more  because  they  are  utterly 
supererogatory,  and  because  they  seem  to  imply  a  rashness 
of  conclusion  which  can  very  seldom  be  laid  to  his  charge  as 
respects  the  text.  He  volunteers,  without  the  least  occasion 
for  it,  an  opinion  that  abye  and  abide  are  the  same  word 
(which  they  are  not),  suggests  that  vile  and  viid  (whose 
etymology,  he  says,  is  obscure)  may  be  related  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hyldauj  and  tells  us  that  dom  is  Anglo-Saxon  for. 
houaej  etc."  (pp.  253  f.).  "  But  it  is  after  Mr.  White  has  been 
bitten  by  the  oestrum  of  Shakspearian  pronunciation  that  he 
becomes  thoroughly  contradictory  of  himself,  especially  after 
he  has  taken  up  the  notion  that  Mv>ch  Ado  About  Nothing 
is  Much  Ado  About  Noting^  and  that  th  was  not  sounded  in 
the  England  of  Shakspeare  "  (p.  254).  This  notion  Lowell 
proves  false,  and  exposes  many  other  of  White's  incon- 
sistences and  fantastic  ideas.  "We  have  been  minute  in 
criticising  this  part  of  Mr.  White's  notes,  because  we  think 
his  investigations  misdirected,  the  results  at  which  he  arrives 
mistaken,  and  because  we  hope  to  persuade  him  to  keep  a 
tighter  rein  on  his  philological  zeal  in  future."  Whatever 
he  has  to  say  in  that  line  would  better  appear  in  a  separate 
treatise  (p.  258). 

In  conclusion  Lowell  says  :  "  We  have  subjected  his  vol- 
umes to  a  laborious  examination  such  as  few  books  receive, 
because  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is  a  matter  of  common  and 
great  concern,  and  they  have  borne  the  trial,  except  in  these 
few  impertinent  particulars,  admirably.  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr. 
Singer  are  only  dry  commonplace  books  of  illustrative 
quotations ;  Mr.  Collier  has  not  wholly  recovered  from  his 
^  Corr.  fo  '-madness ;  Mr.  Knight  is  too  diffuse ;  and  we 
repeat  our  honest  persuasion,  that  Mr.  White  has  thus  &r 
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given  us  the  best  extant  text,  while  the  fullness  of  his  notes 
gives  his  edition  almost  the  value  of  a  variorum  "  (p.  259). 

Thus  wrote  James  Russell  Lowell  in  1859.  In  1882 
Karl  Knortz  in  his  Shakespeare  in  America  could  affirm : 
^'  Einer  der  tuchtigsten  lebenden  Shakespeare-Kenner  ist 
unstreitig  Richard  Grant  White  in  New- York,  deseen  1857— 
65  erschienene  kritische  Ausgabe  der  Werke  des  englischen 
Dramatikers  epochemachend  war''  (p.  43).  And  in  1889 
the  September  number  of  Shakespeariana,  p.  395,  affirms : 
"  The  edition  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  known 
as  White's  Shakespeare,  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble editions  ever  printed." 

In  what  sense,  however,  White's  edition  was  epochmaking^ 

the  writer  fails  to  understand.     His  aim  was  purity  of  text, 

conformity  to  the  first  folio.     But  this  was  not  new,  even  in 

America.    Peabody,  Verplanck,  and  Hudson,  not  to  mention 

many  European  editors,  had  openly  stated  that  to  be  their 

object  also,  and  claimed  to  have  made  careful  collations  with 

the  original  text.     White  merely  continued  in  the  same  line 

as  his  predecessors,  but  performed  his  task  better  than  they 

had  done,  while  his  keenness  of  intellect  and  legal  training 

enabled  him  to  argue  out  a  few  unsettled  points  to  a  plausible 

conclusion. 

Jane  Shebzeb. 


XXIV.- POETRY,   PHILOSOPHY,    AND  RELIGION. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  those 
magnificently  cumulative  passages  with  which  he  so  loved 
to  dazzle  his  readers,  said  of  the  future  of  poetry :  "  The 
future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in  poetry,  when  it  is 
worthy  of  its  high  destinies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will 
find  an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay.  There  is  not  a  creed 
which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited  dogma  which  is  not 
shown  to  be  questionable,  not  a  received  tradition  which 
does  not  threaten  to  dissolve.  Our  religion  has  materialized 
itself  in  the  fiict,  in  the  supposed  fact,  and  now  the  fact  is 
failing  it.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  attaches  its  emotion 
to  the  idea,  the  idea  is  ^  the  fisu^t.  The  strongest  part  of  our 
religion  to-day  is  its  unconscious  poetry." 

A  generation  has  passed  since  this  prediction  was  made, 
a  generation  during  which  religion  seems  more  than  ever  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  poetry,  at  least  latterly,  to  have 
become  a  lost  art.  Whether  in  that  great  body  of  poetry 
which  has  come  down  to  us  our  race  has  found  ^an  ever 
surer  and  surer  stay '  would  be  diificult  to  determine.  Sta- 
tistics fail  to  show  how  many  English  readers  have  substi- 
tuted Shakspere  for  the  Bible,  and  Wordsworth  for  the 
Prayer  Book.  But  is  the  nature  of  poetry  such  that  it  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  religion?  Coleridge 
once  stated  that  "every  poet,  when  he  is  a  great  poet,  is 
also  a  great  philosopher,"  and  since  every  religion,  however 
crude,  has  its  philosophical  aspects, — though  religion  is 
always  more  than  philosophy, — this  remark  of  Coleridge's 
offers  a  convenient  approach  to  the  issue  raised  by  Arnold. 

Poetry  is  unique  among  the  arts,  for  the  sensuous  medium 

^  The  italics  are  Arnold's. 
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of  poetry  is  language,  the  natural  vehicle  of  thought.  For 
this  reason  poetry  is  able  to  present  ideas  of  greater  com- 
plexity than  can  any  other  art,  and  of  developing  such  ideas 
more  fully.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  wider-reaching  in  its 
intellectual  scope  than  any  single  painting,  statue,  symphony, 
or  monument  of  architecture.  Poetry,  moreover,  appeals  to 
the  understanding  more  directly  than  does  any  other  art. 
To  be  susceptible  to  the  full  significance  of  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  Christ  Story.  In 
a  word,  then,  poetry  touches  human  life  at  more  points  than 
does  any  other  art,  and  may  be  more  directly  applicable. 
But  to  touch  life  at  all  points,  and  to  be  directly  applicable 
would  seem  also  to  be  the  ideal  of  philosophy.  Is  not  Cole- 
ridge right,  then,  and  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  he  only 
is  a  great  poet  who  is  likewise  a  great  philosopher  ? 

If  the  term  'philosopher'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
possible  meaning,  this  would  indeed  be  true.  Whenever  a 
man  directs  his  attention  to  the  general  problems  of  life,  he 
is,  for  the  time  being,  a  philosopher.  Thus,  poetry  which  con- 
oerns  itself  with  life, — and  all  poetry  concerns  itself  more  or 
less  closely  with  life,  must,  as  Arnold  said,  be  criticism  of  life, 
— will,  in  this  general  sense  be  philosophy.  But  here 
the  analogy  stops.  Not  all  thought  concerning  life  will 
prove  to  be  true  when  tested  by  life  as  seen  in  its  larger 
aspects.  Much  philosophy-poetry  when  thus  tested  will  fiail, 
but  it  will  fail  only  as  philosophy.  It  will  not  therefore  fail 
also  as  poetry.  Coleridge  himself  said  of  philosophy,  "The 
office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distinc- 
tion." But  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  say  that  *  just 
distinction '  was  the  office  of  poetry.  Indeed,  it  is  evident 
tliat  Coleridge  regarded  philosophy  much  as  we  regard  it  to- 
day,— as  the  attempt,  rigorously  pursued,  to  find  in  the  data 
of  experience  a  principle,  or  principles,  which  shall  enable  us 
to  give  order  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience,  and  to 
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find  in  that  order  a  reading  of  the  universe.  In  a  word,  the 
hope  of  philosophy  is  to  furnish  us  with  what  the  Germans, 
with  their  genius  for  compounding  words,  so  happily  call 
a  Weltanschauung,  Certainly,  however,  it  is  not  the  fiinction 
of  poetry  to  provide  a  logically  consistent  Weltanschauung, 
That  the  poet  who  could  do  this  under  the  laws  of  poetic 
truth  and  poetic  beauty  would  be  great,  no  one  would  deny. 
But  to  reason  from  this,  and  to  say  that  one's  final  estimate 
of  poetry  is  to  be  based  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  philosophy 
it  advances,  would  mean  that  the  final  estimate  of  poetry  is 
to  be  based  on  standards  which  lie  outside  of  poetry  itself. 
The  art  which  cannot  find  within  itself  the  canons  of  its  own 
criticism,  is  not  art,  but  something  else.  But  let  the  method 
be  admitted,  if  only  to  see  whither  it  leads. 

If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  by  the  Anschauung  it  presents^ 
then  the  greater  part  of  what  English-speaking  peoples  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  poetry  is  not  poetry  at  all. 
Few  of  our  greatest  dramas  could  be  called  poetry,  and  none 
of  our  ballads.  Dante,  on  this  hypothesis,  becomes,  Q.  E,  2)., 
the  only  really  great  poet;  while  Shakspere  will  fall  fiur 
below  Wordsworth,  and  Omar  Khayyam.  Yet  some  there 
are  who  venture  to  think  Shakspere  fairly  great,  although 
his  philosophy,  when  there  is  any,  is  mainly  Positivism, 
and  Positivism,  denying,  as  it  does,  the  possibility  of  a 
Weltanschauung y  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  philosophy  at  all  I 
Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Dante  is  the  supreme  poet,  it 
certainly  is  not  because  of  his  Anschauung^  that  of  Scho- 
lasticism, and  the  Mediaeval  Church, — one  which  for  many 
of  us  to-day  is  already  inadequate. 

And  now  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  relation  of  poetry 
to  philosophy  will  hold  true  also  of  poetry  and  religion, — the 
Anschauung  is  again  in  the  way.  One  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  a  religion  must  offer  scyme  view  of  reality.  A  religion 
may,  indeed,  lack  a  conception  of  God,  yet  there  is  no  religion, 
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however  primitive,  which  fails  entirely  either  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  existence,  or  to  designate  personages  or  forces 
as  objects  of  worship.  In  the  primitive  community,  because 
of  its  limitations,  it  might  indeed  happen  that  poetry,  for  sheer 
lack  of  imaginative  extension,  would  be  forced  to  occupy 
itself  with  religious  material.  But  the  poetry  of  civilization 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
complex  problems  of  its  various  religions.  Still  less  would 
one  care  to  assert  that  the  multiple  phenomena  of  repentance^ 
conversion,  redemption,  and  the  like,  were  the  most  desirable 
subjects  poetry  could  find,  although  poetry  would  not  be 
debarred  from  utilizing  these  at  its  pleasure.  But  such  poetic 
achievement  would  have  to  be  judged  as  poetry,  not  by  die 
criteria  of  religion.  On  the  side  of  content,  poetry  cannot 
be  identified  either  with  philosophy  or  with  religion.  Yet 
the  men  whose  opinions  have  been  cited  were  poets  of  no 
inconsiderable  power,  one  of  whom  possessed  keen  meta- 
physical insight,  and  the  other,  although  disagreeing  with 
accepted  religious  dogma,  deep  religious  feeling.  There  is  no 
one  among  English  poets  whose  religious  craving  is  so 
everywhere  brought  out  as  is  Matthew  Arnold's.  Dover 
Becbch  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  profoundly  religious 
man,  albeit  a  man  whose  religious  yearnings  had  been 
eternally  disappointed.  Surely  these  poets  either  saw  or  felt 
some  underlying,  some  perhaps  generally  hidden,  connection 
between  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  between  poetry  and 
religion.     Is  the  connection  one  that  can  be  analyzed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  relationship  is  twofold :  on  the  one 
hand  creative;  on  the  other,  appreciative.  It  is  the  poet  only 
who  experiences  it  on  the  creative  side ;  all  of  us  may  feel 
it  through  appreciation.  fCreatively,  then,  there  is  affinity 
between  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion,  for  the  impulse  to 
philosophize,  and  to  postulate  religious  ultimates,  is,  in  its 
final  analysis,  one  with  the  impulse  towards  poetic  creatioiu^ 
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The  philosopher  who  is  busy  about  the  universe  has  but 
one  end  in  view^  to  bring  a  seeming  chaos  into  order  by 
discovering  those  laws  by  which  it  may  be  rationalized  and 
harmonized.  To  do  this,  he  first  must  analyze  the  universe^ 
and  then  resynthesize  the  results  of  his  analysis.  Coleridge 
pointed  this  out  in  the  passage  quoted  from  above.  After 
saying  that  the  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists 
in  just  distinction^  he  continues :  '^  In  order  to  obtain 
adequate  notions  of  any  truth^  we  must  intellectually  separate 
its  distinguishable  parts;  and  this  is  the  technical  process 
of  philosophy.  But  having  done  so,  we  must  then  restore 
them  in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity  in  which  they  actually 
coexist;  and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy."  But  we  must 
go  yet  a  step  further.  The  philosopher  is  himself  a  part  of 
this  order  which  he  has  established,  he  is  in  harmony  with  it. 
More  important  still,  it  is  a  part  of  him,  of  his  larger  self. 
It  is  his  will  that  has  created  it,  and  although  his  will  has 
worked,  not  arbitrarily,  but  under  the  restrictions  of  logic, 
so  that  he  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  lesser  god  which  has  carried 
out  the  work  of  forces  larger  than  himself,  nevertheless,  since 
he  is  the  one  who,  to  use  Coleridge's  phrase,  has  "  restored 
the  conceptions  to  the  unity  in  which  they  actually  coexist,'' 
his  relation  to  his  world  is  that  of  a  creator  to  his  creation. 
Furthermore,  he  takes  a  certain  kind  of  satisfaction  in  this 
world  of  his,  for  however  much  he  might  have  liked,  for 
moral  reasons,  say,  to  have  been  able  to  restore  his  concep- 
tions to  a  unity  of  different  internal  arrangements,  the  fact 
that  it  is  as  it  must  have  been,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  is  for  him,  when  he  regards  himself  as  creator, 
completely  satisfying.  Pythagoras  might  have  preferred,  for 
purely  extraneous  reasons,  to  have  found  that  the  square  on 
the  hypotenuse  should  have  been  equal  to  something  other 
than  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides ;  but  his  mathematical 
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will  was  completely  satisfied  when  the  result  gave  evidence 
on  the" face  of  it  that  it  could  only  be  so^  and  not  different. 
Just  so  with  the  religious  man.     To  yearn  after  religious 
comfort,  is  to  yearn  for  harmony  with  a  principle  outside  of 
life,  superimposed  upon  life,  inclusive  of  all  life ;  a  principle 
that  shall  Aimish  a  focal  point  on  which  all  thinking  can 
converge,  an  ultimate  locus   of  human   aspiratioh.     There 
would  seem,  however,  to   be   a   slight  difference   between 
philosophy  and  religion,  for  a  man  is  likely  to  regard  his 
religious  doctrines  more  or  less  in  the  light  of  revelation. 
But  this  offers  no  difficulty  to  the  discussion.     Philosophy 
becomes  religion  when  the  process  is  disr^arded  and  the 
mind  reposes  upon  the  result.     A  religion  is  but  philosophy 
until  this  repose  is  achieved.     The  only  difference  between 
the  two  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  faith  demanded 
by  philosophy  and  by  religion.     A  man's  faith  in  revelation 
rests  upon  extraneous   grounds;   the  philosopher,  like  the 
mathematician,  can  demonstrate  the  bases  of  his  confidence 
in  the  result.     The  logical  results  of  philosophy,  then^  irre- 
spective of  their  quality,  may  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  human  mind  as  the  divine  revelations  of  religion.     This 
identity  of  relation,  perhaps  better,  of  function,  irrespective 
of  identity  of  content,  is  all  that  needs  to  be  established. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  religious  man  finds  in  his  religion,  and 
the  philosopher  in  his  philosophy,  a  peace  that  the  world 
cannot  give.     The  world  is  fragmentary,  experience  requires 
always  a  Beyond  to  make  the  experience  complete, — ^it  is  the 
flower  in  the  crannied  wall.     The  ideals  of  philosophy  and 
of  religion  are  final,  beyond  them  there  is  no  Beyond.     The 
strict  Calvinist  may  not  have  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  Hell, 
but  he  could  rejoice  in  being  damned  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Now  all  that  has  been  said  of  philosophy  and  of  religion 
is  likewise  true  of  poetry,  true  in  kind,  at  least,  if  not  in 
degree.     On  the   creative  side,  the  poet  is  one  with    the 
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philosopher  in  that  he  gives  to  experience, — ^to  imaginative 
experience,  that  is, — harmony,  organization.  For  the  time 
being,  he  is  at  work  in  a  little  worid  of  his  own,  a  worid 
over  which  he  is  the  ruling  genius,  one  which  he  brings  to 
order  out  of  chaos,  one  which  he  is  engaged  in  articulating. 
But  his  world  may  not  be  arbitrary,  any  more  than  the  world 
of  the  philosopher  may  be  arbitrary ;  for  every  work  of  art 
must  show  on  the  face  of  it  why  it  is  so  and  not  otherwise, 
else  it  is  not  art.  If  the  poet  is  master  of  his  imagination, 
nothing  which  ought  to  have  come  into  the  ordered  world  of 
his  poem  will  have  been  left  out ;  nothing  which  ought  to 
have  been  left  out  will  have  been  brought  in.  The  order 
will  be  perfect,  the  articulation  complete. 

It  is  in  this  consent  of  our  aesthetic  will  to  the  will  of  the 
artist  that  the  parallel  of  poetry  with  philosophy  and  with 
religion  will  be  found  to  lie.  (  The  satisfaction  the  mind 
derives  from  the  contemplation  of  any  view  of  life  to  which 
it  gives  its  consent,  and  the  repose  it  finds  in  religious  faith, 
are  identical  in  essence  with  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
mind  is  filled  when  it  yields  itself  to  the  spell  of  poetry.  To 
be  sure,  we  gain  much  from  philosophy  and  from  religion 
besides  mere  aesthetic  satisfaction ;  we  are  roused  by  them 
to  many  sorts  of  intellectual  and  moral  activities.  And  we 
may  gain  from  poetry  also  more  than  mere  Aesthetic  satisfac- 
tion. But,  and  here  is  the  point  which  requires  emphasis, — 
the  element  which  is  common  to  all  three,  is,  not  a  coinci- 
dence of  content,  but  this  capacity  for  satisfying  the  aesthetic 
demand, — the  demand,  namely,  that  the  object  towards  which 
our  mind  is  directed  shall  require  nothing  outside  itself  for 
completion.  We  are  satisfied  aesthetically  with  an  object 
when  we  are  in  harmony  with  it,  when  we  can  feel  that  had 
we  w  illed  it  to  come  into  existence  we  should  have  willed  it 
to  be  just  so  and  not  otherwise.  Thus  the  philosopher  who 
is   convinced  of  the   finality  of  his   reading  of  life,   wills 
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life  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  view;  he  is  in  sesthetic 
aooord  with  his  Wdianschauwng.  And  the  truly  religions 
man  is  aesthetically  in  harmony  with  his  religion,  for,  by 
submitting  to  what  he  r^rards  as  the  will  of  God,  he  wills 
with  God,  so  that,  even  if  lie  be  obliged  thus  to  will  his  own 
destruction,  there  is  for  him  satisfaction  in  that  very  act 
of  will. 

We  have  now  worked  out  a  theory  which  can  withstand 
the  tests  before  which  the  theory  of  identity  through  coinci- 
dence of  content  broke  down.  We  can  be  in  aesthetic  accoid 
with  any  poem  whatsoever,  irrespective  of  the  content.  The 
phiKv^phy  of  the  ballad  may  be  the  most  naive ;  from  the 
dnima,  religion  may  be  entirely  lacking;  yet  should  I  be 
incIintHl  to  will  bi>th  the  one  and  the  other,  then  are  they, 
at  ItMist  for  me,  identical  with  philosophy  and  a  substitute 
fiup  reli|rkui«  for  my  philosophical  and  my  religious  instincts, 
in  M^  £ir  a$  the^  are  aesthetic  instincts,  have  been  satisfied. 

S^  ittudit  then,  for  the  lesthetic  parallel.  In  one  other 
nftij^-i^  alA\  an*  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  comparable, 
— in  certain  aspects  all  three  are  non-temporal. 

It  is  difficult  Kv  the  man  of  affairs  to  free  himself  from 

iKc  K>kkU^  k^  time«  for  the  reason  that  he  is  engaged  his 

Utc  K^u^  in  *>ht«rvii^fr  thix*  changes  upon  which  his  very 

^xistfciKV  vk^^ctKls ;  and  chan^  is  the  efissence  of  time.     But 

ihc  maiKc«iviiicttui«  the  lo^nan^  the  philosopher,  the  man 

mt^^  v\ui  kv^  hiiuself  in  reli^Hfe^  ci>ntempIation,  the  artist, — 

aU  lh<t^^  ;ivK>w  vx^ttjc  K>  r^iap  that  their  relation  to  the  object 

is  %>!>^tiany  iK^u-temporal.     The  truth  of  the  Pythagorean 

jy\^j\vcttv>iu  for  instance,  is  an  eternal  tmth, — ^not  because 

a  v^wi  ttCN*vr  he  ilemonstrated  false,  but  because  it  is  non- 

K^^^\>rHt     To  si^eak  of  it  in  terms  of  time  would  be  a  pro- 

sNwti^  tKal  wxmid  have  no  meaning.    The  manuscript  of  the 

^\v^^  ww^v  perish  in  to-morrow's  fire ;  by  to-morrow  we  may 

v»M^>«i.^>\^  b^  ni>  more.     But  if  the  poem  was  aesthetically  a 
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true  poem,  then  its  truth  was  an  eternal  truth.  And  our 
relation  to  the  poem,  because  it  was  one  of  aesthetic  consent, 
was  an  eternal,  because  non-temporal,  relationship.  Brown- 
ing's Old  Pictures  in  Florence  is  interesting  as  the  product 
of  an  artist  and  philosopher  who  was  not  sufficiently  either 
philosopher  or  artist  quite  to  see  this  non-temporal  aspect  of 
art.  The  reason  is  evident,  Browning  was  ever  an  ethical 
teacher,  and  morality  belongs  to  time.  When  he  writes  of 
works  of  art, 

**They  stand  for  our  copy,  and  once  invested 
With  all  they  can  teach,  we  shall  see  them  abolished," 

he  fails  to  realize  that  these,  in  their  perfection,  possess  an 
etemality  in  the  light  of  which  his  desire  for  a  continuity  of 
tumultuous  existence  is  all  but  vulgar. 

Life,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  will,  for  without  will  there 
would  be  no  life.  If,  then,  poetry,  philosophy  and  religion 
can  bring  complete  satisfaction  to  the  will,  then  is  that 
relationship  non-temporal,  for  there  is  in  the  relationship 
nothing  to  mark  change.  If  change  is  to  occur,  it  must 
come  from  without,  it  cannot  originate  either  in  the  object 
itself  or  in  our  relation  to  the  object.  Yet  the  mood  so 
induced  is  far  from  being  one  of  mere  quiescence ;  it  may 
be  contemplative,  but  it  is  impassioned  contemplation.  It 
is  a  mood  when,  as  Wordsworth  says, 

''  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.*' 

Poetry,  then,  may,  purely  by  accident,  have  a  philosophi- 
cal or  a  religious  content,  but  it  is  one  both  with  philosophy 
and  religion  only  because  our  attitude  towards  each  is,  in  part 
at  least,  the  aesthetic  attitude,  and  because  all  three  satisfy. 
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at  least  in  a  measure,  the  sesthetic  demand.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, poetry  is  not  alone  capable  of  satisfying  this  demand. 
Coleridge  and  Arnold  found  the  parallelism  in  poetry  be- 
cause, being  themselves  poets,  they  could  feel  it  in  poetry 
when  they  could  not  feel  it  in  the  other  arts.  But  the  musi- 
cian who  cannot  endure  poetry,  and  the  painter  who  cannot 
appreciate  music,  feels  it,  each  in  his  own  art  It  is  because 
the  medium  of  poetr}'  is  language  that  the  matter  has  become 
confused.  It  is  the  common  purpose  of  the  arts  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  make  real  to  the  finite  imagination 
of  man  that  which  is,  in  its  essence,  non-temporal.  Poetry, 
therefore,  can  be  identified  with  philosophy  and  with  religion 
only  in  so  far  as  all  art  can  be  so  identified.  Keats  alone 
has  been  wholly  right : 

'*  Beauty  is  troth,  truth  beauty,  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

Percy  Adams  Hutchison. 
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OF  AMERICA. 


THE  ASSOCIATION   MEETING. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America  was  held  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  27,  28,  29,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  invitation: 

Yale  Univebsity,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

December  12,  1905. 
Pbofessob  C.  H.  Gbandoent, 

Secretary  of  the  Modem  Language  Aaaooiation  of  America. 

My  dear  Sir: — 

In  behalf  of  Yale  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
December,  1906,  in  New  Haven.  Such  a  meeting  would  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  and  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  larger  objects  which  it  has  in  view. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Asthub  T.  Hadlet. 

All  the  sessions  were  held  in  Lampson  Hall.  Professor 
Henry  Alfred  Todd,  President  of  the  Association,  presided 
at  all  but  the  last,  when  Professor  Frederick  Morris  War- 
ren, First  Vice-President,  took  the  chair. 

Reduced  rates  were  secured  from  the  railways. 

FIRST  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMHER  It. 

The  Association  met  at  3  p.  m.     The  session  was  opened 

m 
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EXFENDrrUBES. 


To  Secretary  for  Salary, 
"        "  "  Printing,      . 

**        "  "  Postage, 

"        **  **  Expressage, 

u        II  a  Typewriting, 

To  Treasurer  for  Salary, 
"  **  "  Printing,      . 

**         ''         *'  Clerical  Assistance, 
**         **         **  Expreasage, 
"         **         "  Postage 

To  Secretary,  Central  Division, 

for  Printing  and  Postage, 
For  Printing  PuhlicatioTut, 

Vol.  XXr,  No.  1,  . 
"  XXI,  **  2,  . 
*•  XXI,  "  3,  . 
**    XXI,    **    4,     . 
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For  Printing  Letter  of  March  5th, . 

**        Report,  Committee  on  Pho 
netic  Alphabet, 

' '         Program  24th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 

Guarantee  to  R.  R.  23d  Annual  Meeting, 
Exchange,       .        •        •        .        .  ,      • 
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50 

4  90 

13,093  88 

.  $  579  62 

k,  .    .    508  75 

.  1,391  45 

2,479  82 

$5,573  70 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Council^  presented 
by  the  Secretary^  Professor  Eugen  Kiihnemann  was  elect- 
ed, by  a  unanimous  vote,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  Henry 
Alfred  Todd,  appointed  the  following  committees: 
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(1)  To  audit  the  Treasurer's  report:  Professors  A.  H. 
Palmer  and  B.  F.  Bowen. 

(2)  To  nominate  officers:  Professors  Calvin  Thomas, 
J.  B.  Henneman,  and  C.  von  Klenze. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "  Laurence  Sterne's  Experiments  in  Farming  at 
Sutton-on-the-Forest."  By  Professor  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross, 
of  Yale  University. 

[The  paper  was  based  upon  local  anecdotes,  Sterne's  letters,  and 
an  inH|>oction  of  the  Sutton  parish-registry,  memorials  of  deeds, 
and  the  awards  under  an  enclosure  act. — Twenty  minutes.] 

2.  "  The  use  of  the  Terms  Idealism  and  Realism." 
By  Professor  Albert  Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

(Am  employed  in  modern  criticism  these  terms  have  various  and 
confuHing  meanings.  They  may  refer  to  the  method  of  treating  a 
•ubject,  in  which  case  they  are  almost  synonymous  with  "subjectiv- 
Um "  and  **  objectivism."  They  may  refer  to  an  author's  ethical 
in»piration,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  same  work  may  be  charac* 
ti^riMHl  as  idealistic  or  realistic  according  to  the  moral  standardof  the 
riHtic.  Only  by  distinguishing  the  different  uses  of  these  terms,  and 
by  k«H»ping  in  mind  their  relative  value  in  each  case,  can  several 
pn>bl<«ms  confronting  the  literary  critic,  such  as  the  theory  of  art 
for  art*s  sake,  be  clearly  understood. — Twenty  minutes.] 

M.  **  Herder's  Idecn,  Goethe's  Italienische  Reise,  and 
Tttine's  Voyage  en  Ifalie."  By  Professor  Camillo  von 
Klen«t\  of  Brown  University. 

lUertler**  Ideen  zur  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  der  Menschheit 
(1784*01)  was  the  first  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  correlate  history 
and  ph^VHical  geography.  Goethe,  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
iHHling  his  trip  to  Italy  (1786-8)  had  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
lli^rdt^r.  This  intercourse  encouraged  Goethe's  scientific  habits 
of  thought — conspicuous  among  which  was  his  correlation  of  man 
with  his  physical  environment.  This  habit  of  conceiving  man 
as  determined  in  large  measure,  at  least,  by  his  physical  surround- 
ings gi^tM  to  Goethe's  letters  and  diaries  written  in  Italy  (and  oon* 
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sequently  to  the  Italienisohe  Reiae)  a  unic|ue  position  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Italian  Travel  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  What 
we  miss,  however,  is  any  consistent  application  of  such  a  **  deter- 
ministic" method  to  the  various  types  of  art  found  in  Italy.  The 
dogma  of  Winckelmann  and  that  of  Mengs  control  the  Tagehiicher 
and  the  Italieniache  Reiae. — ^Not  until  all  historical  phenomena  had 
been  studied  in  the  spirit  of  modem  'science  could  a  method  of 
criticism  spread  which  abolishes  such  absolute  standards  and  tries 
to  comprehend  artistic  phenomena  as  resultants  of.  physical  and 
especially  historical  forces.  The  first  work  in  which  the  "deter- 
ministic "  method  appears  as  applied  to  every  phase  of  Italian  art 
is  Taine's  Voyage  en  Italic  (1866).  Hence  Taine's  Voyage  is  the 
complement  of  Goethe's  Italienisohe  Reise. — Twenty  minutes,] 

4.  "  Supplementary  use  of  Dares  Phrygius  in  later 
medieval  versions  of  the  Story  of  Troy."  By  Dr.  !N^athan- 
iel  Edward  Griffin,  of  Princeton  University.  [See  Pvbli' 
cations,  xxii,  1.] 

[The  anonymous  author  of  a  15th  century  English  prose  redaction 
of  Guido  de  Colonne,  entitled  the  8ege  of  Troye,  has,  in  addition  to 
Guido,  made,  in  at  least  four  instances,  supplementary  use  of  Guido's 
ultimate  source,  Dares  Phrygius.  In  like  manner,  Guido  in  his 
translation  of  Benott,  has,  in  at  least  two  passages,  reverted  to 
Benott's  source.  Dares.  This  supplementary  use  of  Dares  by  Guido 
and  his  English  redactor  obliges  the  conclusion  that  medieval  re- 
dactors of  the  story  of  Troy  more  frequently  supplemented  a  proxi- 
mate by  an  ultimate  source  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. — 
A  ten-minute  summary,] 

6.  "  The  Character  of  Chaucer's  Criseyde."  By  Pro- 
fessor Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University.  [See  Publi- 
cations, xxii^  3.] 

[The  reader  presented  reasons  for  changing  in  some  measure  the 
current  views  regarding  Criseyde. — Twenty  minutes,] 

At  8.30  p.  in.  the  Association  met  in  the  Art  School 
to  hear  an  address  by  Professor  Henry  Alfred  Todd, 
President  of  the  Association,  on  "  The  Function  of  the 
Doctor's  Degree  in  the  Study  of  Modem  Languages  in 
America." 
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After  the  address,  the  members  and  gaests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  received  by  President  and  Mrs.  Hadley  in 
the  Art  School. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  gentlemen  of  the  Association 
were  informally  entertained  at  the  Graduates*  Club. 

SECOND  SESSION,  HUDAT,  DECEMBER  28. 

The  session  began  at  9.45  a.  m. 

6.  "  The  Ballad  of  The  Bitter  Withy."  By  Mr.  Gor- 
don Hall  Gerould,  of  Princeton  University.  [To  appear 
in  Publications,  xxiii,  1.] 

[This  ballad,  first  printed  by  F.  Sidgwick  in  Notes  and  Queries 
for  July,  1905,  has  been  found  to  embody  materials  of  which  the 
first  suggestion  appears  in  the  Laurentian  ics.  of  the  Pseudo-Mat- 
thew. The  development  of  the  suggestion  there  presented  was  traced 
through  other  apocryphal  gospels  and  various  Romance  and  English 
versions  of  the  Childhood  of  Jesus, — Fifteen  minutes,] 

7.  "  Means  and  End  in  making  a  Concordance.*'  By 
Professor  Kenneth  McKenzie,  of  Yale  University.  [See 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Dante  Society  {Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.),  1906.] 

[Criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  a  recently  published  Con- 
oordance  show  that  there  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  arranging  such  a  work.  The  reader  diacust  the 
function  of  a  Concordance  as  distinguished  from  an  index  or  a  dic- 
tionary; various  questions  suggested  by  the  criticisms  above  men- 
tioned, and  certain  problems  which  had  arisen  during  the  preparation 
of  a  Concordance  to  the  Rime  of  Petrarch. — Fifteen  minutes.l 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  J.  D.  Bruner  and 
C.  H.  Grandgent. 

Professor  A.  S.  Cook  announced  and  described  a  pro- 
ject for  the  formation  of  a  Concordance  Society,  whose 
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object  should  be  the  publication  of  concordances  to  great 
English  authors.  After  some  debate  by  Professor  A. 
Cohn  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Long,  on  motion  of  Professor  J.  D. 
Bruner,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Modem  Language  Association  approves  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Ck>ncordance  Society. 

On  motion  of  Professor  C.  W.  Hodell,  it  was  then 

Votedf  That  a  time  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  for  a  conference 
on  the  formation  of  a  Concordance  Society. 

[The  hour  of  2.30  p.  m.  on  the  same  day  was  appointed^ 
and  the  Society  was  successfully  started.  Further  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  Professor  A.  S.  Cook, 
of  Yale  University.] 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

8.  "  Why  Five  Acts  ? "  By  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews, of  Columbia  University. 

[There  is  no  logical  reason  for  five  acts.  Three  acts  conform  U> 
the  Aristotelian  division.  Five  acts  were  required  in  English  be- 
cause of  the  practice  of  Seneca  and  the  precept  of  Horace,  derived 
from  observation  of  the  later  methods  of  Euripides.  Accepted  by 
the  classicists  first  in  Italy,  then  in  France,  and  finally  in  England^ 
the  ^ve  act  form  did  not  capture  the  professional  playwrights  until 
Ben  Jonson  adopted  it.     Shakespere  rejected  it. — Thirty  minutea.l 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Eggert,  Dr.  K.  D. 
Jessen,  and  Professors  H.  E.  Greene,  Brander  Matthews^ 
J.  D.  Bruner,  and  D.  R.  Keys. 

9.  "  The  English  Comedians  in  Germany  before  the 
Thirty  Years'  War :  thct  Financial  Side."  By  Professor 
Charles  Harris,  of  Western  Eeserve  University.  [See 
Publications,  xxii,  3.] 
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[The  information  already  published  about  the  English  Comedian? 
in  Germany  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  size  of  the  companies,  their 
charges  for  admission,  and  the  number  of  representations  annually. 
Fynes  Moryson,  who  saw  some  of  these  comedians  at  Frankfort, 
adds  incidentally  to  our  knowledge  of  them  by  his  careful  statistics 
relating  to  the  cost  of  living  and  travel  at  that  time.  It  is  there- 
fore possible,  by  combining  both  sources  of  information,  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  financial  returns  of 
these  theatrical  ventures. — Thirty  minutes,] 

In  accordance  with  an  announcement  on  the  program, 
a  discussion  of  Simplified  Spelling  followed.  It  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  origin,  principles,  and  purpose  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board.  The  debate  was  continued  by  Professor 
Calvin  Thomas,  who  offered  these  resolutions: 

I.  That  the  Modern  Language  Association  hereby  approves  the 
plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in  its 
effort  to  proniote  the  gradual  simplification  and  rationalization  of 
Kngliah  orthography,  namely,  to  recommend  to  the  public,  from 
iink»  to  time  and  in  the  case  of  selected  words  and  groups  of  words: 

( 1) .  The  dropping  of  useless  silent  letters,  as  the  ue  in  catalogue, 
the  ugh  in  though, 

it).  The  bringing  of  meaningless  anomalies  into  line  with  the 
prevailing  analogies  of  the  language,  as  metre  into  line  with  diameter, 
th0rmom0ttr^  ete.»  and  centre  and  theatre  into  line  with  the  great 
multitude  of  words  like  letter,  river,  father, 

(3).  The  reduction  of  unphonetic  combinations  of  letters  to 
simpler  terni«,  as  the  ed  in  dropped  to  t,  the  ae  in  mediaeval  to  e, 
the  ph  in  phmntom  to  f, 

II.  That  the  members  of  the  Association  be  requested,  while 
reeerving  the  right  to  reject  any  proposed  simplification  that  they 
do  not  approve,  to  manifest  their  interest  in  the  cause  by  using 
and  encouraging  the  use,  so  far  as  they  can,  of  such  simplified  forms 
as  they  tlo  appro>*e. 

III.  That  the  forms  recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  in  its  published  List  of  three  hundred  words  be  used  hereafter 
in  the  publications  of  the  Association,  except  that  the  author  of  .a 
monograph  shall  always  hare  the  right  to  direct  that  his  work  be 
printed  in  the  spelling  which  he  prefers. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  K.  Gillett,  it  was  decided 
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to  consider  the  resolutions  separately.  A  long  and  earnest 
debate  ensued,  in  which  Professors  A.  Cohn,  A.  Schinz, 
Brander  Matthews,  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Long  participated. 
Professor  H.  E.  Greene,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Spelling,  read  another  set  of  resolutions,  of  similar  general 
tenor  to  those  offered  by  Professor  Thomas;  he  declined, 
however,  to  move  them  as  a  substitute,  preferring  to  leave 
the  field  free  for  those  first  presented. 

For  the  first  resolution  a  show  of  hands  was  called  for. 
It  was  past  by  a  vote  of  72  to  44. 

The  second  resolution  was  carried  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

To  the  third  Professor  J.  W.  Cunliffe  proposed  an 
amendment.  After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  Professor  Cunliffe  consented  to  a  change  of  phrase- 
ology, the  amendment,  thus  altered,  was  accepted  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  and  incorporated  into  his  resolution.  The 
resolution  in  its  amended  form  was  read  to  the  Association 
as  follows: 

That  the  simpUfied  forms  recommended  by  the  SimpUfied  Spelling 
Board  in  its  published  list  of  three  hundred  words  be  adopted  in 
the  publications  of  the  Association.  The  author  of  a  monograph 
shall,  however,  always  be  consulted  beforehand  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  direct  that  his  work  be  printed  with  the  speUing  that  he 
prefers. 

A  ^ow  of  hands  being  demanded,  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  66  to  31. 

[The  American  Dialect  Society  hel4  its  annual  meeting 
at  2  p.  m.  in  Lampson  Hall.] 

THmD  SESSION,  FRIDAT,  DECEMBER  28. 

The  session  began  at  3.20  p.  m. 

At  the  previous  annual  meeting,  on  motion  of  Professor 
L.  A.  Loiseauxy  it  had  been 
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Voted,  That  oonflideration  be  given,  at  the  next  meeting,  to  the 
subject  of  a  uniform  terminology  in  granmiars. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  the  first  part  of  the  third 
session  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Professor  Loiseaux,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  A.  Remy,  Mr.  J.  M.  Kagan,  and  Professor  A.  Cohn. 
After  a  brief  debate,  it  was  moved  by  Professor  Loiseaux 

That  a  committee  consisting  of  fifteen  representatives,  three  each 
for  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association. 

That  such  committee  devise  a  uniform  system  of  grammatical 
terminology — or  as  nearly  uniform  a  system  for  each  language  or 
group  of  languages  as  can  be  contrived — and  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  meeting  or  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

The  Secretarv  moved  that  this  Committee  be  further 
instructed  to  recommend  such  changes  as  may  be  needed 
in  the  lists  of  text-books  suggested  by  the  Association  in 
its  report.  The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Professor 
Loiseaux,   and  the  motion,  thus  amended,  was  carried. 

[The  Executive  Council  subsequently  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee: 

Far  English: 

Professor  J.  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  McGill  Ck>llege,  Montreal. 
Dr.  L.  Whitaker,  Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

For  French: 

Professor  L.   A.  Loiseaux,  Ck>lumbia  University,  Oha/vrma/n  of  the 

Committee, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Head,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

For  (German: 

Professor  H.  Ck>llitz,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Dr.  £.  Spanhoofd,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Miss  Helene  H.  Boll,  Hillhouse  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Fw  Italian: 


Professor  B.  L.  Bowen,  State  University  of  Ohio. 

Professor  Mary  V.  Young,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Wilkins,  Harvard  University. 

For  Spanish: 

Professor  E.  C.  Hills,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Chenery,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Morrison,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.] 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  voted  that  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  this  Committee  be  borne  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

10.  "  A  Survey  of  the  Literature  on  Wordsworth."  By 
Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of  Cornell  University.  [To  ap- 
pear in  Publications,  xxiii,  1.] 

[The  paper  offered  a  rapid  survey  of  existent  apparatus  for  the 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  Wordsworth;  with  an  attempt  to 
show  in  what  direction  this  apparatus  should  first  be  supplemented. 
It  set  forth  the  immediate  need  of  a  concordance  to  Wordsworth, 
and,  next,  the  need  of  special  studies  on  his  principles  of  criticism, 
on  his  relation  to  prior  English  poets,  and  on  his  debt  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics. — Ttoenty  minutes,] 

11.  "  You  all  as  used  in  the  South."  By  Professor 
C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
[Printed  in  The  Uncle  Remus'a  Magazine,  Atlanta,  6a., 
July,  1907.] 

[The  discussions  of  this  idiom  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  incorrect  to  follow  you  or  we  with  all.  The  provincialism 
of  the  idiom,  however,  lies  not  in  the  position  of  all  but  in  the 
accent  and  meaning  given  the  phrase.  When  used  as  a  distinctive 
Southern  idiom,  the  stronger  accent  is  on  you  and  the  words  mean 
not  all  of  you  but  you  folks,  you  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
speaker.  The  expression  is  not  used  as  a  singular.  Citations  were 
adduced  to  show  that  the  germs  of  the  idiom  may  be  found  in 
English  usage. — Ttoenty  minutes,] 
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This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  R.  H.  Fife,  B.  J. 
Vos,  H.    E.    Greene,  C.  A.  Smith,  and  W.  A.    Nitze. 

12.  "  A  Name  for  Spenser's  Rosalind."  By  Dr.  Percy 
W.  Long,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

["  Bosalinde/'  the  "  feigned "  name  of  Spenser's  unidentified 
early  love,  is  an  anagram  of  Eliza  Nord, — probably  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  North,  the  translator  of  Doni  and  Plutarch. 
The  "  Northpartes,"  then,  were  the  so-called  highlands  of  south- 
eastern Cambridgeshire,  where  the  Norths  resided  in  familiarity 
with  Leicester,  Smith,  and  other  friends  of  Hanrey.  In  June,  1579, 
the  month  which  Spenser  devotes  to  Rosalind's  faithlessness,  Eliza- 
beth married. — Fifteen  minutea.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  J.  W.  Cunliffe  and 
Dr.  P.  W.  Long. 

In  the  evening  the  gentlemen  of  the  Association  were 
entertained  by  the  Local  Committee  at  the  Graduates' 
Club. 

The  ladies  were  received,  at  the  residence  of  Professor 
A.  S.  Cook,  by  the  wives  of  the  University  instructors  in 
Modem  Languages. 

FOURTH  SESSION,  SATURDAY,  DECEHBER  29. 

The  session  began  at  10  a.  m. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  Treasurer's 
report  was  found  correct.  The  Treasurer's  report  was 
accepted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following 
nominations : 

President, 
Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Vice-Presidents. 

Frederick  Morris  Warren,  of  Yale  University. 
Charles  Harris,  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
James  Douglas  Bruce,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  candidates  nominated  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Association. 

[The  Executive  Council  subsequently  chose  Professor 
Raymond  Weeks,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  fill  the 
place  in  the  Council  left  vacant  by  the  election  of  Professor 
Harris  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  Council  also  selected 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting.] 

Professor  L.  F.  Mott  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Hadley  and  the  governing  boards  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Governors  of  the  Graduates'  Club»  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  wives  of  the  instructors  in  Modern  Languages  for 
their  liberal  and  carefully  planned  entertainment,  which  has  ren- 
dered this  meeting  so  eminently  successful  and  enjoyable. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

13.  "  The  '  Exciting  Force '  in  the  Drama."  By  Pro- 
fessor James  D.  Bruner,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

[Present  theories  of  the  nature,  function,  and  position  of  the 
**  exciting  force  "  or  "  moment "  in  the  drama  contain  contradictory 
elements.  Two  entirely  different  things  are  made  to  apply  to  one 
definition.  The  "  exciting  cause  "  and  the  "  exciting  force  **  should 
be  rigidly  separated.  The  "box  on  the  ears"  and  Rodrigue's  reso- 
lution to  avenge  his  father's  insult  cannot  both  be  the  "exciting 
force,"  which  should  be  restricted  to  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
dramatic  action.  This  "exciting"  or  "initial  moment,"  usually 
a  resolution  of  the  protagonist  or  principal  antagonisti  occurs  at 
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or  near  the  end  of  Act  I  of  a  regularly  oonBtructed  drama,  aa  Mac- 
beth'8  **  I  am  settled/'  etc.  Each  action,  whether  primary  or  second- 
ary, has  its  own  "exciting  force,"  the  "exciting  force  **  of  a  sub- 
ordinate action  sometimes  usurping  the  place  of  that  of  the  main 
action*  as  in  Hemani. — Twenty  minutes.] 

14.  "  A  View  of  Historia  Regum  Britanniae/'  By 
Mr.  William  Wells  Newell,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  work,  prepared  in  the  early  months  of 
Stephen's  reign  and  under  the  imminence  of  civil  war,  by  a  writer 
residing  in  England  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Anglo-Norman, 
had  reference  to  the  political  circimistances  of  the  year  1136. 
The  author  designed  to  show  that  the  prosperity  -of  a  state  is  en- 
sured by  peace  and  order,  while  civic  dissension  opens  a  short  road 
to  ruin;  the  History,  which  is  essentially  a  series  of  ewempla,  tho 
avowedly  describing  an  alleged  ancient  British  Utopia,  in  reality 
refers  to  contemporary  conditions  in  England. — A  ten-minute  sum- 
mary,] 

16.  "  Certain  Songs  and  Ballads  Heard  and  Collected 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina."  By  Professor  John  Bell 
Hennemann,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  [To  appear 
in  Publications,  xxiii^  1.] 

[The  students  of  the  University  of  the  South  coming  from  a 
number  of  States  all  over  the  South,  the  Professors  have  frequently 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  and  comparing  material  derived  from 
very  different  sources.  A  student  of  the  English  classes,  interested 
in  ballads  and  folk-speech,  while  doing  mission  work  in  vacation  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  happened  there  upon  a  number  of  Songs 
and  Ballads,  which  he  reported  upon  his  return  to  the  Professor  of 
English.  These  were  sung  and  repeated  by  an  elderly  woman,  who 
while  illiterate,  was  taught  them  by  her  mother,  who,  in  turn,  had 
received  them  by  oral  tradition  from  her  home  in  England.  They 
were  set  down  from  repetition,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 
used,  on  Feb.  5,  1906,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ticknor,  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  They  comprise:  (1)  The  Turkish  Factor, 
(2)  The  Prince  of  Morocco,  (3)  Lord  Beham,  (4)  Lord  Lovihder, 
(5)  Lord  Thomas,  (6)  The  Seventh  King's  Daughter,  (7)  Beautiful 
Susan,  (8)  Johnnie  Dye,  (9)  Johnny  German;  and  (10)  Paul 
Jones,   a   Revolutionary   Ballad. — Ttoenty  minutes,] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Gterould. 
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16.  '^  Italian  Prototypes  of  the  Masque  and  Dumb 
Show."  By  Professor  John  WiUiam  Cunliffe,  of  McGiU 
University.     [See  PubliccUions,  xxii,  1.] 

[Contemporary  evidence  of  Italian  origin. — Italians  at  the 
English  Ck>urt. — Early  allegorical  representations  in  Italy. — ^A  so- 
called  Faraa  of  Sannazzaro's  (1492)  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  later  English  Masques. — Derelopment  of  the  Intermedii. — Some 
notable  examples. — Their  effect  upon  foreign  visitors. — ^Relation  to 
the  English  Dumb  Show. — Summary  of  conclusions. — A  ten  minute 
abstract,] 

17.  "  Ambulare — Andare — Aller/'  By  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Eggert,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

[During  the  rule  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy  ambulare  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  dare,  to  denote  violence.  This  similarity  of  use  is 
founded  on  various  meanings  of  dare.  The  people  must  have  used 
dare  more  or  less  for  ambulare.  Hence  its  substitution  in  andare 
for  whatsoever  development  of  {am)bulare.  In  French  the  change 
to  alter  was  regular. — Ten  minutes,] 

18.  ^^  The  Benaissance  Treatises  on  Honor,  and  their 
Influence  on  European  Letters."  By  Professor  Joel  Elias 
Spingam,  of  Columbia  University. 

[During  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  appeared 
in  Italy  a  series  of  formal  treatises  on  Honor,  and  analogous  works 
followed  in  Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  importance  of  these 
treatises  and  to  their  influence  on  letters  and  social  ideals  in  Spain 
and  England  during  the  following  generation. — Twenty  minutes,] 

FIFTH  SESSION,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 

The  fifth  and  last  session  began  at  2.05  p.  m. 

19.  "  Dryden's  Conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith."  By  Dr.  Robert  EL  Root,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity.    [See  Publications,  xxii,  2.] 

[An  attempt  to  prore  that  Dryden's  oonversion  was  due  noti  as 
Macaulaj  and  others  have  maintained,  to  an  unworthy  desire  to 
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inirr«tiiit«  himMlf  at  court,  nor  jet,  as  Johnson  and  Soott  beUered, 
to  ai^  dmp  rsligious  cooTtotion,  Init  rather  to  a  sincerB  political 
conviction  that  an  infallible  church  offered  the  only  permanent 
•afcKuard  sfainst  diMMisioo  and  dril  wsr. — Twenty  minyles,^ 

This  ivijwr  was  diseust  by  Professor  H.  E.  Greene. 

20*  "  TIk*  KeUtkms  of  Poetry  to  Philosophy  and  to 
KolijSKUu"  By  l>r.  Percy  A.  Hutchison,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vvrsitN.       ^v  l\blicaiiofis.  xxii.  4.] 

I  |\v<t>  ML  ttAtifttir  asMtt^  tlh^  artjk  for  poetry,  because  its  medium 
lot   >aii^«tiv^  '•*^<>^  ilnf^vto^  id«tts  to  a  greater  degree  of  complexity 
iVa«  s>k^  .iM^'k  ^Hbvfr  *xi.    T^ieik  ka»  kd  in  the  minds  of  some  to  an 
Wk'tti'-X'^    w    t^o«H.rv    %U?it   the   HM^t   complex   and   subtle  of   human 
y^<«M<Vv     !>iittic^.     tfitu£kMOf^    aad    religion.     Coleridge    identified 
yy^v.*^  ^»^'^  tf^*o*^^\|(;  ^dUcthfew  Arnold,  with  religion.     Philosophy 
4^«ton    ^    !Ut«M(«ii    (to»   %ilh    a    WfihBmnckmmmmjf :    religion,    with    an 
^vatMW   ovib«  vr  aU  cb^ti^t  and  emotion;  most  of  what  we  call 
vywk\ok    ^"^a    !^^turtik   w^   with   neither.     But   why   should   we   judge 
y^v»\^    V    ^^iM^^O^r^  ^^ich  haYi»  not  their  origin  in  poetry  itself? 
vVh.<sii«M\    "ao  Ai^  >i^H*4vl  he  jud|p^  by  other  than  its  own  canons; 
•«    vV^   x^-KSit*  w   ?^v<nr   haw  not  yet  been   found*  it  is  the  duty 
V*   .*v  x«»;v  V  :!»i«arch  *or  them.     On  the  side  of  content,  then,  we 
*ii^v    Ai*.^w?N    y».Hrtry   neither    with    philosophy   nor  with    religion. 
■-.^\\il*    **    ■>>»««»   a»^Hher   point  of  \iew,   however,   such   an   identity 
^s^   <Kxiii.^V>  evi>tx     The  impulse  to  philosophize,  and  to  postulate 
\vsi^«vs««.  vkr\infcaN«k  i*  i«e  with  the  impulse  to  poetic  composition; 
v«v4  vV  ^\i4vf^HKMi  the  mind  derives  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
%  .»i.j«»>^.W«*ii^  and  the  repose  it  finds  in  religious  faith,  is  one 
%a.>  ;V  >k»:»NV  that  it  discowrs  when  it  yields  itself  to  the  spell  of 
;isSN4j^      ^*  thi*  i*  not  because  they  happen  to  ha^^  a  content  in 
vsNu.i4i^'u»     iiv*i   v>Mi  be  but   accidental:    it   is   because  the  common 
•i^^;*:***,^  VN  )Hi)ttaril>\  the  esthetic  impulse,  and  the  satisfaction  is 
,vx,;wK'  >-4Uiaifcc%*on.     I\>etry  becomes  one  with  philosophy  and  with 
»v,i^i4V*i  Xv*iu#i*^  a*  art*  it  shares  with  them  the  common  purpose  of 
^*\o«^  sUsU?*  lo  chaos,  and  of  making  real  to  the  finite  imagination 
sv.    u.^  vV*v  %hich  lA,  in  its  essence,  non-temporal.     This  is,  how- 
VVV4.    viw  yu^vo*l^  vrf  the  other  arts   also;    poetry,   therefore,  is  to 
V    ih^iitHNi  ^i^J^  philoaophy  and  with  religion  only  so  far  as  all 
«tv  M»  ^*  uk  be  Hkntitled, — Twenty  minutes,] 

M      *  IbK*  Su^^erman."     By  Professor  Thomas  Stock- 
ll^jMM  t^vtx  v>f  (^  Jacob  Tome  Institute. 
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[The  word  and  its  history. — ^A  new  phase  of  transcendentalism. — 
Recent  interest  in  the  subject;  the  theories  of  Max  Stimer;  Guyau 
and  his  significance;  Nietzsche  and  the  Superman;  the  cult  of  the 
Superman  in  Grermany;  the  increasing  importance  of  Nietzsche  for 
literature;  Nietzsche's  influence  outside  of  Germany;  English  bor- 
rowings from  his  philosophy. — ^The  permanent  and  ephemeral  ele- 
ments in  his  teachings. — Twenty-five  minutes.] 

22.  "  The  Use  of  Contrasts  in  Sudermann's  Plays." 
By  Professor  Clyde  Chew  Glascock,  of  Yale  University. 
[See  Modem  Language  Notes,  June,  1907.] 

[The  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that,  in  some 
of  Sudermann's  dramatic  work,  so  extraordinarily  well  balanced 
contrasts  have  been  employed  as  to  be  offensive  and  produce  the 
effect  of  artificiality.  The  data  presented  are  intended  as  an  aid 
in  disclosing  the  character  of  Sudermann's  technique. — Twenty  mtn- 
utea.] 

The  Association  adjourned  at  3.46. 

PAPERS  READ  BT  TITLE. 

The  following  papers,  presented  to  the  Association,  were 
read  by  title  only: 

23.  "  Arbaces  and  Cethegus."  By  Mr.  Eugene  G.  Alder,  of  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School. 

[Felix  Dahn  {Erinnerungen,  III,  336,  337,  349,  360  f.)  enumerates 
the  sources  of  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom,  All  important  personages  are 
historical  except  Cethegus,  the  Prefect.  This  character,  which  Dahn 
styles  a  composite  creation  of  his  own,  bears  in  descent,  appearance, 
life,  philosophy,  aspirations,  and  death  a  striking  similarity  to 
Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  in  Bulwer-Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  a 
work  with  which  Dahn  was  familiar  {Erinnerungen,  IV%  466).] 

24.  "  Anti jacobinism."  By  Dr.  George  M.  Baker,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

[The  influence  of  Anti jacobinism  in  turning  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  against  German  literature  in  England  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  18th  century. —  (a)  Summary  of  tiie  literary  and  political 
conditions  in  England  in  the  year  1797. — (6)  Outline  of  the  inun- 
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dation  of  the  English  stage  by  the  German  drama. — (c)  The  Anti- 
jacobin  criticism  (1)  in  the  Examiner,  (2)  in  the  Antifacohm 
Review,  (3)  in  Robeson's  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  the  Abb6  Barmel's 
Memoirs,  and  sundry  publications. —  (d)  Influence  of  this  critidam 
on  the  monthly  reviews  and  public  opinion. —  (e)  The  Anti jacobin 
criticism  focussed  upon  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  German 
literature  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  rejection  of  this  litera- 
ture.] 

25.  "  Doni  and  the  Jacobeans."  By  Dr.  John  M.  Berdan,  of  Tale 
University.     [See  Publications,  xxn,  2.] 

[Doni  exemplifies  the  Anti-Petrarchistic  School.  Almost  un- 
known, surviving  only  in  the  places  where  they  ought  to  have 
perished,  in  themselves  his  works  are  worth  little.  But  as  his  life 
was  so  diversified  that  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
shades  of  Italian  critical  opinion,  his  work  shows  the  general  theory 
of  the  school,  the  sacrificing  of  manner  to  matter.  His  De  la  Spe- 
rama  d'Amore  is  an  example  of  the  new  treatment.  His  Martni 
justifies  by  the  social  conditions  the  grotesque  nomenclature  of  the 
Jacobeans;  in  the  Mondi  he  outlines  the  conception  which  Phineas 
Fletcher  afterwards  worked  out  in  the  Purple  Island,  Thus  the 
careful  reading  of  Doni  is  of  interest  to  a  student  of  the  so-called 
"MeUphysical  School."] 

26.  "  The  Development  of  John  Dryden's  Literary  Criticism."  By 
Dr.  William  Edward  Bohn,  of  the  University  of  Biichigan.  [See 
Publications,  xxn,  1.] 

[Dryden's  criticism  presents  a  peculiar  problem.  There  entered 
into  it  practically  all  the  mutually  antagonistic  elements  charac- 
teristic of  the  literary  theorizing  of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  various  elements  combined  and  recombined,  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  with  an  apparent  irregularity  which  seems 
to  throw  Dryden's  critical  theory  into  confusion.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  discovered  in  it  no  principle  of  development:  one  scholar,  in 
fact,  definitely  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  principle.  The  present 
paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  Dryden's  critical  work  divider 
itself  into  fiye  periods,  and  that  in  each  of  these  perioda  his  literary 
theory  bears  a  well  defined  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  his  non- 
critical  works  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  ex- 
ternal life.] 

27.  "  The  Relations  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticiam."  By  Pro- 
fessor Gertrude  Buck,  of  Vassar  College. 

[The  field  of  rhetoric  has  successively  shifted  from  groimds  of 
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mere  practice  or  empirical  art  to  those  of  applied  science  and  thence 
to  those  of  pure  science  or  theory.  A  similar  shift  of  the  field  of 
literary  criticism  is  discoverable.  The  materials  of  rhetoric  and 
criticism  are  partially  coincident,  their  methods  must  be  substan- 
tially identical  and  their  results  mutiially  serviceable.] 

28.  "Notes  on  the  Language  of  Martin  Opitz."  By  Dr.  Paul 
Gustav  Adolf  Busse,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

[The  paper  is  intended  as  an  initial  step  toward  a  general  study 
of  the  conditions  of  German  grammar  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  opinions  of  such  grammarians  as  Beha- 
ghel,  Kluge,  Rinkert,  etc.,  differ  considerably  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  High-German  during  this  period.  Martin  Opitz  took  th« 
initiative  against  the  prevailing  conventionalism  in  the  language  of 
his  time.  By  a  study  of  his  application  of  his  own  rules  and  by 
word-lists,  comparing  his  grammatical  forms  with  those  of  Luther's 
later  writings, — e.  g..  Wider  Hans  Worst, — ^the  paper  attempts  to 
show  in  what  respects  Opitz  developed  the  language  beyond  Luther 
and  also  to  what  extent  he  drew  on  the  forms  of  the  chancery-style.] 

29.  "A  French  Poetic  Revolution."  By  Professor  Charles  Cam- 
eron Clark,  Jr.,  of  Yale  University. 

[The  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  upon  literature  in  France. 
— Reasons  for  its  influence  not  having  been  manifest  in  Poetry  till 
as  late  as  1870.  Romantic  school  not  radical.  Individualism  and 
the  so-called  Decadent  or  Symbolist  Movement.  Essential  charac- 
ter of  this  movement.  Two  main  reasons  why  it  has  appealed  to 
foreigners  and  not  to  Frenchmen.  Its  failure  due  to  its  violation 
of  French  tradition  as  to  Clearness  and  Metrics.] 

30.  "The  Irish  Version  of  the  Old-French  Chanson  de  Geste, 
Fierdhras'*    By  Professor  Joseph  Dunn,  of  the  Catholic  University. 

[The  name  Fierahras, — ^The  Irish  not  an  original  composition. — 
Relation  of  the  several  Irish  to  the  Romance  and  English  versions.' — 
Latin  loan-words  and  proper  names  in  the  Irish  version. — ^Anglo- 
Saxon  words. — In  some  respects,  the  Irish  is  closer  to  the  Pro- 
vencal than  to  the  Old-French  version. — Original  of  the  Irish  ver- 
sion was  none  of  the  known  Old  French  versions. — ^Probability  of 
a  Latin  original.] 

31.  "  Two  Inedited  Letters  of  Jean  de  Boyssonn^."  By  Dr.  John 
L.  Gerig,  of  Colimibia  University.  [See  Revtte  de  la  Renaisswnoe, 
December,  1906.] 

[These  Latin  letters,  addressed  by  the  Poet  to  Maclou  Popon,  a 
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jurist  of  Dijon,  date  from  1550.  There  were  two  other  personages 
of  the  name  of  Jean  de  Boyssonnd  at  Toulouse  during  this  period: 
the  rector  of  the  university  expelled  from  Parliament  in  1509,  and 
replaced  by  Jean  de  Langeac  in  1511;  and  the  Seigneur  de  BauievUie 
whose  son  Giraud  became  counsellor  in  Parliament  in  1554.] 

32.  "  German  Influence  on  Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  Colonial  Period."  By  Professor  J.  Preston  Hosktos, 
of  Princeton  University.  [See  Princeton  Theological  Review,  January 
and  April,  1907.] 

[This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  number  which  will  endeavor  to  trace 
historically  the  influence  which  the  German  race,  German  religion, 
German  education,  and  German  literature  have  exercised  upon  Amer- 
ican culture.  Specifically  it  aims  to  show  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Pietistic  movement  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany, 
the  rise  of  Wesleyanism  in  England,  and  the  Great  Awakening  in 
America,  and  to  prove  that  the  change  from  the  Puritanic  to  the 
Methodistic  type  of  Christianity,  about  1740,  was  due  directly  to 
elements  borrowed  from  German  Pietism  and  German  Moravianism.] 

33.  "The  Legend  of  the  Forbidden  Apple."  By  Professor  Oliver 
M.  Johnston,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

[According  to  a  legend  widely  diffused  in  medieval  and  modem 
literature,  the  name  of  the  fruit  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  forbidden 
to  eat  was  the  apple.  The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  try 
to  show  that  this  legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  difference  between 
the  meaning  of  Latin  pomum  (=  fruit  in  general)  and  its  French 
derivative  pomme,  both  forms  having  been  used  in  describing  the 
forbidden  fruit.  In  the  Vulgate  the  fruit  in  question  is  designated 
by  fructus.  However,  Ambrosius  Ausbertus  uses  pomum  in  referring 
to  this  fruit,  and  in  the  Old  French  descriptions  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  fructus  is  replaced  by  pome] 

34.  "  The  Ancestry  of  Chaucer."  By  Professor  Alfred  Allen  Kern, 
of  Millsaps  College.  [Printed  as  a  Johns  Hopkins  dissertation  by 
the  Lord   Baltimore   Press,  1906.] 

[An  attempt  has  been  made  to  g^ve  not  only  all  that  is  now  known 
of  the  poet's  ancestors,  from  his  father  to  his  great-great-grand- 
father, but  also  a  history  of  the  various  guesses  through  which  the 
truth  has  been  reached.  This  collection  and  comparison  of  state- 
ments and  records  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  additional  facta 
in  the  lives  of  the  Chancers  and  in  the  correction  of  several  mis- 
statements concerning  them  which  occur  in  authoritative  works  upon 
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the  poet.  The  discovery  of  about  forty  new  records  having  relation 
to  the  poet's  forebears  has  widened  our  knowledge  of  them,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  the  trial  of  the  Staces  et  al,  for  the  abduction  of 
John  Chaucer  and  the  deputy  ship  of  Richard  and  John  Chaucer.] 

36.  "  A  Social  View  of  Language."  By  Mr.  Oeorge  Philip  Krapp, 
of  Columbia  University.     [See  Forum,  October,  1907.] 

[The  influence  of  theoretical  studies  upon  practical  opinion. — 
Illustration  from  the  field  of  sociological  research. — ^The  character 
of  social  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  politics  and  language. 
— Discussion  and  illustration  of  the  anarchistic,  the  aristocratic, 
the  oligarchic,  and  the  social-democratic  point  of  view  in  language. — 
Application  of  the  discussion.] 

36.  "P5ssneck,  the  Scene  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea.'*  By  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Julius  Kullmer,  of  Syracuse  University. 

[The  theory  of  Sintenis,  based  largely  on  Goethe's  diary,  that 
POssneck  forms  the  setting  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  was  investi- 
gated in  P5ssneck,  and  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  striking 
parallels  in  localities,  characters,  and  incidents.] 

37.  "The  Date  of  at  in  Connaitre  and  Parattre,"  By  Mr.  H. 
Carrington  Lancaster,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

[A  demonstration  by  ninety- four  examples  from  thirteen  plays 
that  the  ai  writing  of  these  verbs  was  not  first  introduced  in  1675, 
as  now  commonly  held,  but  that  it  had  been  already  used  in  them 
as  a  good  variant  for  ot  during  the  period  from  1630  to  1639.  The 
indications  that  this  early  occurrence  of  ai  for  oi  is  due  to  analogy 
between  these  verbs  and  naitre  and  pattre,  where  the  ai  is  an  etymo- 
logical product.] 

38.  "Yarington's  Two  Tragedies  in  One,"  By  Dr.  Robert  Adger 
Law,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

[The  play  of  this  name  published  in  1601  bears  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  late  in  1594  or  early  in  1595,  soon  after  the 
murder  of  Beech,  upon  which  one  of  its  plots  is  based.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  Haughton  and  Day's  tragedy 
on  the  same  theme,  written  for  Henslowe  in  1599.  Evidence  for 
the  earlier  date  is  strengthened  by  the  borrowing  of  certain  lines 
almost  bodily  from  plays  known  to  have  been  acted  in  1594.] 

39.  "The  Story  of  Orisandole:— hi  Study  in  the  Legend  of  Mer- 
lin." By  Dr.  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  [See  PuhU- 
cations,  xxu,  2.] 
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[This  paper  discusses  the  sources  of  an  episode  in  the  Freneh 
prose  romance  of  Merlin,  its  relation  to  certain  episodes  in  the  LatiB 
poem,  the  Vita  Merlini,  and  its  testimony  to  a  form  of  the  Merlin 
legend  anterior  to  the  latter.] 

40.  "A  Study  of  Skelton's  Magnificence,  with  special  referenee 
to  its  Place  among  the  Moral  Plays."  By  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Ramsay, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  [See  Magnificence,  a  Moral  Play 
by  John  Skelton,  Early  English  Text  Society,  Extra  Series,  xcvm, 
1907.] 

[Introductory  to  a  new  edition  of  the  play.  Part  I:  The  text 
and  earlier  editions.  Structure  of  the  plot.  Grouping  of  the 
dramatis  persona.  Staging,  costume,  localization.  Versification: 
variations  in  line  and  rime-scheme,  and  use  of  these  variations  for 
dramatic  characterization.  Indebtedness  to  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
to  the  Ship  of  Fools.  Methods  of  characterization,  and  use  of  fools 
as  "  vices."  Date,  and  historical  relations ;  interpreted  as  a  political 
satire  against  Wolsey.  Part  II:  As  the  last  of  the  "moral  plays." 
Parallelism  of  the  changes  in  staging  and  in  the  length  and  number 
of  actors  in  the  moral  plays.  The  development  of  metrical  technique 
in  the  moral  plays.  The  various  plots  employed,  and  their  suc- 
cessive modifications.  Development  of  the  primitive  morality  cast 
and  of   its  various  groups,  and  the  changes  in  characterization.] 

41.  "  Parallelism  and  Repetition  of  Motives  and  Diction  in  Schil- 
ler's Dramatic  Fragments."  By  Professor  Edwin  C.  Roedder,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  [To  appear  in  the  Journal  of  English 
and  Oermanic  Philology.'^ 

[A  number  of  dramatic  motives  re-oocur  in  several  fragments, 
with  more  or  less  incisive  changes;  for  Demetrius  especially  Schiller 
draws  with  marked  frequency  on  his  Warheok  and  Die  Kinder  des 
Hauses.  From  this  we  may  draw  inferences  concerning  his  method 
of  work,  and  re-examine  the  conjectures  as  to  which  subjects  would 
finally  have  been  abandoned.  Striking  similarities  in  the  wording 
of  certain  passages  may  be  utilized  also  in  determining  dates  of 
composition.] 

42.  *' Persiles  y  Sigismunda:  II.  The  Question  of  Heliodorus.** 
By  Dr.  Rudolph  Schevill,  of  Yale  University.  [See  Modem  Philology, 
nr,  4.1 

[The  plots  of  the  last  romance  of  Cervantes  and  of  the  Theogenet 
and  Chariklea  are  compared  and  the  latter's  influence  pointed  out. 
The  object  is  to  show  that  Cervantes  did  not  follow  Heliodorus  so 
much  as  has  been  claimed  hitherto.] 
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43.  "Romanticism:  the  Shaping  of  a  Definition."  By  Profestsor 
Laura  J.  Wjlie,  of  Vassar  College. 

[The  explanation  of  current  definitions  of  Romanticism  is  to  be 
found  (1)  in  the  principles  developed  in  defence  of  the  poetry  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century;  (2)  in  the  fuller  development  of 
these  principles  as  they  were  generally  adopted.  Pater's  definition, 
in  which  this  discussion  culminated,  must  be  reconstructed  to  be 
useful  to  the  student,  according  to  the  present  esthetic  theory.] 
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THE  CENTRAL  DIVISION  MEETING. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  of 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.,  December  27, 
28,  and  29,  1906.  All  the  regular  sessions  were  held 
in  Mandel  Hall. 

FIRST  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  2t. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Professor  E.  P.  Baillot,  the  chairman  of  the 
Division,  being  absent  in  Europe.  On  motion  of  Pro- 
fessor Jenkins,  Professor  Gustaf  E.  Karsten  was  appointed 
chairman  pro  tempore.  The  secretary.  Professor  Charles 
Bundy  Wilson,  presented  his  report,  which  was  adopted. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  executive  committee  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  discussion  of  "  sim- 
plified spelling,"  whereupon  the  committee  selected  Friday 
forenoon,  December  28. 

The  chairman  announced  the  following  committees: 

On  nomination  of  officers :  Professors  George  O.  Curme, 
Neil  C.  Brooks,  Laurence  Fossler,  John  M.  Manly,  Glen 
L.  Swiggett. 

On  place  of  meeting:  Professors  S.  W.  Cutting,  D.  K. 
Dodge,  C.  W.  Eastman,  Otto  Heller,  H.  A.  Smith. 

On  auditing  the  secretary's  accoimts:  Professors  F.  G. 
Hubbard,  C.  H.  Handschin. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 
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1.  "  Transition  in  English  Prose."  By  Professor  J. 
Scott  Clark,  of  Northwestern  University. 

[The  value  of  smooth  transition  as  an  element  of  good  style; 
the  difficulty  in  causing  young  writers  to  acquire  it;  some  methods 
of  cultivating  it;  some  comments  on  the  favorite  methods  of  trans- 
ition employed  by  specific  writers  of  eminence. — Ten  minutea.] 

2.  "  Studies  in  the  Technie  of  the  Modem  German 
Novel."  By  Professor  Charles  H.  Handschin,  of  Miami 
University. 

[The  assertion  on  the  part  of  several  eminent  literary  critics  that 
there  is  no  German  technie  of  the  novel  was  discust.  In  what  does 
the  technie  of  the  art  of  writing  novels  consist?  The  prevalence, 
at  different  times,  of  certain  types  of  novels,  or  of  certain  styles 
of  writing,  shows  the  influence  of  the  technie  of  one  author,  or  of 
one  school,  upon  another  most  palpably.  The  progress  of  technie 
in  the  German  novel  is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  older  and  present 
day  methods  of  handling  the  materials  and  the  means  of  the  novelist, 
such  as  conversation,  etc. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  Glen  L.  Swiggett 
and  Gustaf  E.  Karsten. 

3.  "  Lamartine's  Le  Crucifix."  By  Professor  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett,  of  the  University  of  the  South. 

[Lamartine  and  Italy.  A  discussion  of  the  relation  between  Mme. 
Charles  and  Lamartine.  A  literary  source  for  the  poem  in  a  legend 
concerning  Tasso. — Ten  minutes.] 

4.  "  American  Criticism  of  Shakespeare."  By  Presi- 
dent Jane  Sherzer,  of  Oxford  College  for  Women.  [See 
Publications,  xxii^  4.] 

[American  criticism  of  Shakespeare  as  found  in  American  editions 
to  1866.  European  texts,  only,  reprinted  from  1795,  date  of  first 
edition,  to  1857-66.  Reed's  Johnson  k  Steevens'  to  1831;  Singer's, 
1831,  then  Read  &  Singer's  to  1844;  1844  Collier's  (throu^Verplanck) ; 
1857-66,  the  1623  folio  emended  by  Richard  Grant  White.  Peabody, 
Verplanck,  Hudson,  and  White  the  only  editors  worth  mentioning 
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from    1795-1866.     Pcabodr  and  White.   teEtnal   aad    ^i«rii*I   critics; 
Veq>laiick  and  Hudson,  snbjeetiTe  oitiea. — A  tern  tmimmte  mbmirmet.] 


This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  CrUBtmf  £.  SjurstezL 

5.  "  Hauptmann*?  Treatment  of  Gemuuiic  Myths." 
Bv  Professor  Paul  H.  Gmmmann,  of  the  Universitv  of 
Nebraska. 

[This  paper  wms,  in  a  sense^  an  amplification  of  Rlehard  If.  Meyer's 
statement  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  FemifiJbeiie  Olocke  most 
be  found  through  Hanntle.  An  attempt  was  made  to  define  Hanpt- 
mann's  individualistic  conception  of  superstitions  on  tlie  bAsis  of 
Wundt's  theories.  In  the  light  of  these  theories  a  number  of  the 
supposed  obscurities  of  Ver^unkene  Glockt  were  diseust. — Tweniy 
minutes,^ 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  George  O.  Curme, 
Gustaf  E.  Karsten,  Otto  Heller,  and  the  reader. 

At  this  point  the  chairman  called  to  the  chair  Professor 
F.  A.  Blackburn,  who  presided  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session. 

6.  "  The  English  Sonnet  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
By  Professor  Edward  Payson  Morton,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

[An  attempt  to  account  for  the  disuse  of  the  sonnet  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  discussion  of  the  date  and  sonross 
of  its  revival  toward  the  middle  of  the  century;  some  account  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  this  revival;  with  quotations  from 
significant  prefaces. — TtDtnty  minutea,] 

7.  "  The  Virtuous  Octavia."  By  Professor  Arthur 
M.  Charles,  of  Earlham  Collie. 

[The  VWiuoua  Ociavia  entered  on  Stationers'  Register  (1598)  as 
a  Tragicomedy  done  by  Samuel  Brandon.  Author  possibly  of  Lady 
Pembroke's  circle.  His  drama  apparently  a  companion  piece  to  her 
Mark  Antony  and  to  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  Shows  Senecan  influence 
in  theme,  plot,  form,  and  characters;   in   subetitntion  of  epic  for 
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dramatic  elements;   in  the  observation  of  the  unities,  stage  decen- 
cies, etc. — Fifteen  minutes,] 

8.  "  Spenser's  Lost  Poems."  By  Mr.  Philo  M.  Buck, 
Jr.,  of  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [To 
appear  in  Publications,  xxiii,  1.] 

[The  following  poems  by  Spenser  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  lost: 

I.  Mentioned  in  Shepherd's  Calender:  1.  English  Poet;  2.  Court 
of  Cupid;  3.  Sonnets;  4.  Pageaunts;  5.  Legends;  6.  Dreams; 
7.  Translation  of  Moschus'  Idyl  of  Winged  Love. 

II.  Mentioned  in  the  Harvey  Correspondence  (1579-1580):  8. 
My  Slomber  and  other  pamphlets;  9.  Stemmata  Dudleiana;  10. 
Nine  Comedies;  11.  Epithalamion  Thamesis;  12.  Dying  Pelican; 
13.  Dreams. 

III.  Mentioned  in  Preface  to  Complaints,  1590:  14.  Sennights 
Slomber;  15.  Hell  of  Lovers — ^His  Purgatorie;  16.  Translation  of 
Eccliastes  and  Canticum  Cantioorum;  17.  Seven  Psalms;  18.  Sacri- 
fice of  a  Sinner;    19.  Hours  of  the  Lord. 

Of  these  1  is  probably  found  in  Sidney's  Defence;  2,  4,  5,  and  11 
probably  worked  into  Fairie  Queene,  Mother  Huhhard'a  Tale,  VirgiVs 
Onat,  etc.;  6,  8,  13  and  14  (the  same  poem)  probably  found  in 
Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Ruins  of 
Time;  9  probably  worked  into  Ruins  of  Time;  10  probably  identical 
with  Tears  of  the  Muses;  15  probably  identical  with  the  Hymn  in 
Honor  of  Love.  The  remainder  were  probably  brief,  and  we  can 
hardly  regret  their  loss. — Fifteen  minutes,] 

9.  '^  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Christine  de  Pisan." 
By  Professor  Lucy  M.  Gay,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[While  dJhristine  |s  a  daring  neologist,  using  words  still  credited 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  she  is  at  the  same  time  oonsenrative,  having 
a  rich  vocabulary  of  old  words.  In  her  use  of  diminutives  she 
rivals  R.  Belleau  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Louis  Meigret's  criti- 
cisms of  the  orthography  of  his  time  might  have  been  made  with 
slight  reservation  upon  Christine's.  In  her  pronunciation,— €il: 
euil  is  of  special  interest.  The  old  imperfect  iere,  ere,  ert,  is  found 
twenty-six  times  in  a  single  poem.  Other  forms,  such  tLS  iez  bm  the 
regular  ending  of  the  present  subjunctive,  are  more  modem  than 
those  credited  by  Nyrop  to  her  time.  Still  others,  such  as  the 
present  indicative  I  of  verbs  of  the  partir  and  vendre  type  with  the 
analogical  s,  not  recognized  by  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter  as  the  rule 
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in  the  tixteenth  century,  mre  the  prevailing  forms  in  Oiristine.- 
Read  by  title,] 


SBOOND  SESSION,  THURSDAT,  DECEMfifiK  27. 

The  session  began  at  8  p.  m.  An  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Dean  Nathaniel  Butler.  The  assembly 
was  also  honored  by  addresses  in  French  and  German 
rospcotivoly  by  M.  Henri  Merou,  the  French  Consul,  and 
Dr.  Walthor  Wever,  the  German  Consul  Adjournment 
was  then  takiii  to  the  Quadrangle  Club,  where  a  reception 
was  giwn  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

van  SESsmi,  ridat,  dbcehur  is. 

TV  :m«^MDi  bifgan  at  9  a.  m. 

UV  '"I'hi  the  Oonserratism  of  Language  in  a  New 
l\>4iu;ty/*  By  Pnrf«83or  Frank  E  Bryant,  of  the  TJniver- 
*:^v  v\f  Ka&!qfe».     [See  Publications,  xxn,  2.] 

^tV  iM^^r  iltoKifea  IW  familiar  doctrine  thnt  a  language  ie  more 
sVMM^i*ii^^  in  a  «\4mi^  than  in  the  mother  country.  While  admit- 
vti^  ih^;  cb^nr  »  an  iMpiNrtant  element  of  truth  in  the  theory,  the 
^Mjwr  AHt^l  1^  4^(«>v  that  this  element  m^  he  easily  exaggerated 
aaJi  thAt  sMor  tranaylanting  in  itself  is  not  a  canae  for  language- 
s.vttMM^a;t'vm.     Tu.xnijf  mimutes.] 

lliis  (Ni^vr  was  discust  by  Professors  R  J.  Kellogg, 
J,  Kv.K»*ted[vr.  ifustaf  E  Karsten,  George  O.  Curme,  and 
r.    V.  l:>i*."4bum. 

It.  **  A  Structural  Classification  of  French  and  Ger- 
uiAu."  IN-  iV>fessor  Robert  J.  Kellogg,  of  James  Milli- 
kiu  rniYi*r5aty» 

{\.  IH^  *Milence  and  its  structural  components.  2.  Stmctoral 
V>v<«  v4  language:  incorporation  (sentences  as  words),  polysynthesia 
V«iM*W«KV  ii*w«bew  as  ^-ords),  holophrasm   (phrases  ss  words),  in- 
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flection  and  isolation  in  sentence  structure.  Agglutination,  or 
transparency  of  structure.  Structurally  blended  types  of  languages. 
The  so-called  "analytic"  languages.  3.  Internal  structure  of  signi- 
ficant terms.  Derivatives,  compounds,  and  groups.  Functional  vs. 
significant  structure.  4.  Types  of  structure  obtaining  in  French. 
Pronominal  and  verb  systems,  derivatives,  etc.  5.  Types  of  structure 
obtaining  in  German.  Adjectival  and  pronominal  declensions,  com- 
pound verbs,  derivatives,  and  composition,  etc.  6.  Summary  of 
structural  classification  of  French  and  German. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  F.  A.  Blackburn 
and  Gustaf  E.  Karsten. 

12.  "  The  Approaches  to  Wiclif."  By  Professor  Will- 
iam Peters  Reeves,  of  Kenyon  College. 

[Whether  the  point  of  view  be  historical,  political,  literary,  or 
linguistic,  the  study  of  Wiclif  offers  peculiar  difficulties.  Contempo- 
rary sources  are  marked  by  political  and  religious  animus,  usually 
unfriendly,  but  often  respectful.  While  in  papal  bulls  Wiclif  is 
classed  with  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  no  connection  with  him,  or  with 
any  other  writer  of  the  kind,  has  been  established.  His  authorship 
of  the  English  works,  even  of  the  early  version  of  the  Bible,  rests 
upon  cumulative  evidence;  and  the  manuscript  remains  have  not 
been  so  collated  as  to  warrant  the  statement  of  a  canon. — Fifteen 
minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  W.  H.  Hulme. 
After  the  discussion  Professor  J.  T.  Hatfield  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

13.  "  Herder's  Views  on  Folk-Song  and  Melody."  By 
Professor  Gustaf  E.  Karsten,  of  the  University  of  Hlinois. 

[Herder's  views  on  folk-song  were  the  organic  outgrowth  of  his 
speculations  on  ethnical,  linguistic,  and  literary  evolution;  they 
developed  early,  and  they  remained  essentially  unchanged  throughout 
his  life,  the  emphasis  only  shifting  from  one  point  to  another  accord- 
ing to  the  emergencies  of  his  literary  feuds.  His  utterances  on  melody 
gain  a  new  significance  in  the  light  of  Sievers's  and  Rutz's  recent 
observations  on  speech-rhythm  and  melody. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  J.  T.  Hatfield, 
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S.  W.. Cutting,  R.  J.  Kellogg,  H.  M.  Belden,   and  the 
reader. 

After  the  discussion  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  presided  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

14.  ''  A  Test  of  the  Comparative  Influence  of  Central 
French  and  a  Northern  Dialect  on  English."  By  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  H»  Bush,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

[A  study  of  the  English  words  which  show  the  Centrml  French 
derelopment  ch  before  Latin  a,  as  compared  with  those  words  from 
the  dialect  of  Northern  Xormandy  and  Picardy  where  c  remained 
unchanged  before  Latin  o. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jen- 
kins. 

15.  *'  Frenssen's  HUligenlei  and  Ros^ger's  /.  N.R.  I" 
By  Dr.  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  of  the  University  of 
of  Michigan. 

(The  paper  contained  a  general  r49um4  of  a  comparison  of  HiUi- 
genlfi  and  /.  Y.  R,  /.  The  principal  points  emphasized  were  the 
^YeUmn9chauung  of  the  poets,  their  attitude  to  the  New  Testament, 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  religious  reformation  in  Germany,  as 
seen  in  these  works;  the  preparation  of  the  characters  Kai  Jans  and 
Konrad;  the  style  and  language;  the  influence  of  the  books. — Fifteen 
minutfs.] 

This  paper  was  discust  bv  Professors  George  O.  Curme, 
W.  H.  Ilulme,  and  the  reader. 

1(5.  ''  Early  Reviews  of  The  Essays  of  Elia."  By  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[General  attitude  of  the  reviews  towards  Lamb  before  and  after 
1823.  Uncomplimentary  references  to  the  reviews  in  Lamb's  letters. 
Lamb  and  the  *' Cockney  Poets."  Favorable  notices  in  The  AtKe- 
mrum.      Reasons   for   these.     Causes   other   than   personal   for   the 
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neglect  of  The  Eaaaya  of  EUa  by  most  of  the  critics. — Fifteen  min- 
utes.] 

17.  "  Notes  on  Koumanian  Songs  and  Folk-Lore." 
By  Professor  Charles  Birndy  Wilson,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa. 

[The  paper  opened  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  Helene 
Vacaresco  and  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania,  in  the  field  of  Rou- 
manian songs  and  folklore.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  explain 
the  difTerences  between  the  Roumanian  songs  and  folk-lore  and  the 
Bulgarian,  and  to  prove  that  the  Roumanian  show  more  simplicity, 
more  poetic  sympathy  with  nature,  and  more  joy  in  an  ideal  of 
justice  and  of  beauty. — Re<id  by  title,] 

In  accordance  with  previous  action,  the  discussion  of 
"  simplified  spelling  "  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  finally  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  recommend  the  use  by  the  editorial  com- 
mittee of  the  spellings  recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  except  in  papers  whose  authors  object  to  their  use. 

At  half-past  twelve  on  Friday,  the  members  and  the 
guests  of  the  Central  Division,  by  invitation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  took  lunch  in  Hutchinson  Hall. 


FOURTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECBBIBER  28. 

This  session,  which  assembled  at  2.30  p.  m.,  was  devoted 
to  three  departmental  meetings,  representing  English,  Ger- 
manic, and  Bomance  languages  and  literatures. 

English. 

The  English  Section  met  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Reynolds  Club  and  was  presided  over  by  Professor  H.  M. 
Belden.  Professor  F.  G.  Hubbard  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Undergraduate  Curriculum  in  English  Literature "   [to 
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appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  Publications  for  1908]. 
The  paper  set  forth  the  classes  of  students  to  be  reached, 
and  the  organization  and  classification  of  the  work  in  lit- 
erature in  thirty  typical  institutions  of  this  country.  It 
recommended  that  the  emphasis  in  undergraduate  courses 
be  placed  upon  the  interpretation  rather  than  upon  the 
technique  and  history  of  literature ;  and  that  a  more  pro- 
gressive arrangement  of  courses  be  attempted.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Professor  John  M. 
Manly,  who  was  followed  by  Professor  A.  E.  Jack.  The 
subject  was  then  opened  for  general  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Lynn,  Pyre,  Baldwin,  Dodge,  Lewis,  McClintock, 
Chase,  Briggs,  Clapp,  Hulme,  Blackburn,  and  Buck  took 
part.  The  discussion  being  still  in  progress  when  time 
came  for  adjournment,  it  was  moved  by  Professor  John 
M.  Manly  and  voted  that  the  same  topic  be  made  the  order 
of  business  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section. 

Germanic  Languages. 

The  Gtermanic  Section  was  presided  over  by  Professor 
S.  W.  Cutting,  and  met  in  a  room  of  the  Reynolds  Club. 

Professor  Laurence  Fossler  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Work 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year  in  the  High  School,"  after 
which  the  subject  was  discust  by  Messrs.  Hatfield,  Florer, 
SchoU,  Kellogg,  Curme,  Cutting,  Wiehr,  Misses  Jacobs, 
Jones,  and  Gildner,  and  the  reader. 

Professor  Paul  O.  Kern  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Im- 
portance of  Phonetics  in  Modem  Language  Instruction," 
whereupon  the  subject  was  discust  by  Messrs.  Boessler, 
Prokosch,  Fossler,  Grummann,  Karsten,  Kellogg,  Cutting, 
Curme,  and  Miss  Kueffner.  The  discussion  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Grermanic  Section  of  the  Central  Division  of 
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the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  request  the  various 
universities  holding  summer  sessions  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  offering  courses  in  scientific  and  practical  phonetics  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

A  paper  on  "  What  Should  be  the  Minimum  Prepara- 
tion for  Teaching  German  in  American  Secondary 
Schools  ? "  prepared  by  Professor  W.  H.  Carruth,  was 
read,  in  his  absence,  by  Professor  J.  T.  Hatfield.  The 
subject  was  discust  by  Messrs.  Florer,  Evans,  Scholl, 
Mosher,  Karsten,  Grummann,  Eastman,  Fossler,  and  Kel- 
logg, and  Miss  Gildner. 

The  Germanic  Section  voted  to  bring  the  following  reso- 
lutions, prepared  by  Professor  Otto  Heller,  before  the  next 
union  meeting: 

Whereas,  It  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  to  work  for  the  constant  improvement  of  the 
instruction  in  the  foreign  modem  languages  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas^  The  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  modern  language 
teaching  depend  in  a  considerable  measure  upon  the  use  of  text- 
books the  quality  of  which  shall  reflect  the  best  modern  scholarship 
and  pedagogical  skill;  and 

Whereas,  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America  is  not,  as  a  body,  exercising  with  regard  to 
the  methods  of  composing,  editing,  and  publishing  school  and  college 
text-books  an  influence  conunensurate  with  its  representative 
position ; 

It  is  herewith  resolved,  That  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  conjointly  with  the  general  associa- 
tion take  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  commission,  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eleven  members,  repre^nting 
the  various  grades  of  institutions  in  which  foreign  modern  lang^uages 
are  taught,  the  purpose  of  which  commission  shall  be  to  improve 
still  further  the  standards  of  school-book  authorship  and  editorship, 
to  aid  teachers  in  a  wise  selection  of  text-books,  and  to  co-operate 
with  publishers  to  the  end  that  considerations  of  a  scholarly  and 
educational  kind  may  enter  more  fully  than  heretofore  into  the 
decisions  of  publishers  concerning  the  choice  of  books  for  publication 
and  the  internal  make-up  of  such  books. 

10 
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KoMANCE  Languages. 

The  Romance  Section  was  presided  over  by  Professor 
John  R.  Eflinger,  and  it  met  in  a  room  of  the  Reynolds 
Club,  where  the  following  program  was  presented: 

1.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  vocabularies  in  advanced  French  and  Spanish 
texts  made  a  final  report,  which  follows  below.  By  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  Professor  Hugh  A  Smith,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  The  committee  on  intermediate  French  texts  report- 
ed progress.  By  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  Pro- 
fessor T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  "  The  Necessary  Preparation  for  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools."  Discussion  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Thomas  E.  Oliver,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

4.  "  Student  Organizations,  Literary,  Dramatic,  and 
Journal  Clubs,  etc.,  as  an  Aid  to  Class-Work  in  Romance 
Languages."  Discussion  introduced  by  Professor  Stephen 
H.  Bush,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Romance  Section  adopted  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Germanic  Section  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  text-books,  and  suggested  that  the  matter 
might  be  referred  for  preparation  for  the  union  meeting 
to  the  joint  committee  provided  for  in  the  second  resolu- 
tion which  follows,  and  thereupon  the  Romance  Section 
adopted  the  three  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,   (1)  That  the  present  very  oommon  practice  of  printing 
advanced  texts  in  French  and  the  other  Romance  languages  with 
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vocabularies  is  unnecessary  and  unwise  and  tends  to  interfere  with 
the  best  development  of  the  student  and  to  cheapen  the  study  of 
literature; 

(2)  That  a  joint  committee  with  the  Germanic  Section,  com- 
posed of  four  members,  two  from  each  section,  be  appointed  by  the 
general  chairman  to  draft  resolutions  to  present  to  the  next  union 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  suggesting  that  a 
circular  letter  be  sent  by  the  Association  to  all  members  (and  to 
such  others  as  may  seem  desirable)  who  are  teachers  of  Germanic 
or  Romance  languages,  urging  them  to  request  from  the  publishers 
advanced  texts  without  vocabularies  for  the  use  of  classes  especially 
in  colleges  and  universities  and  to  use  their  influence  in  any  other 
way  to  discourage  the  further  editing  of  advanced  texts  with  these 
useless  and  expensive  appendages; 

(3)  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  publishers. 

Friday  evening,  December  28,  the  gentlemen  were  enter- 
tained at  a  "  smoker  "  at  the  University  Club.  Professor 
John  M.  Manly  read  a  letter  from  Rudyard  Kipling  on 
a  possible  source  of  The  Tempest.  The  ladies  were  enter- 
tained at  a  theater  party. 

FIFTH  SESSION,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  The  first 
business  was  reports  of  committees. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  year 
1907  presented  the  following  names : 

For  Chairman:  Professor  Gustaf  E.  Karsten,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

For  Secretary :  Professor  Charles  Bundy  Wilson,  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

For  Executive  Committee:  Professor  Paul  H.  Grum- 
mann,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Professor  Arthur 
Graves  Canfield,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
Eichard  Jones,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to  the  res* 
pective  offices. 
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The  auditing  oommittee  reported  that  the  Secretary^* 
accounts  were  correct.     The  report  was  adopted* 

The  committee  on  place  of  meeting  reported  in  favor  of 
holding  the  union  meeting  either  in  Columbus  or  in  Cleve- 
land.    Report  approved. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  the  committee 
authorized  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  report  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

The  committee  appointed,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  (University  of  Wisconsin,  December  29. 
1905),  to  inquire  into  ways  and  means  of  eliminating,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  danger  of  several  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  at 
different  institutions  working  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  subject 
for  their  dissertations,  begs  to  submit  the  following  report. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstandings  concerning  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  original  motion,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
desires  to  state,  emphatically,  that  it  emanated  from  purely  humane 
motives,  viz.,  consideration  for  the  candidates  themselves  who,  after 
many  months,  sometimes  years,  of  patient  and  hard  labor,  may  see 
their  work  rejected  because  another  candidate,  more  fortunate,  ha^ 
just  brought  out  in  print  a  dissertation  on  the  same  subject,  with 
perhaps  identically  the  same  results,  even  though  the  workmanship 
of  this  printed  dissertation  may  be  inferior.  This  happens  con- 
siderably oftener  than  a  great  many  academic  teachers  seem  to  be 
aware,  and  the  chairman  was  led  to  think  of  a  possibility  of  obviating 
it  only  by  trying  and  grievous  experiences  of  his  own  and  a  number 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  chances  of  duplication  are, 
at  least  in  the  field  of  foreign  languages,  greater  in  this  country 
than  abroad, — paradoxical  though  this  may  seem,  considering  the 
smaller  number  of  candidates  for  the  Ph.  D., — because  the  equip- 
ment of  our  American  institutions  is  more  uniform  and  certain 
lines  of  work,  such  as  research  in  manuscripts,  dialect  investigations, 
etc.,  are  practically  out  of  the  question.  Duplication  of  work 
cannot,  of  course,  be  avoided  completely,  and  perhaps  it  should  not 
be,  but  for  the  reason  stated  should  be  lessened.  The  fact  that  even 
if  all  possibility  of  two  or  more  doctoral  dissertations  colliding 
could  be  removed  there  still  remains  the  danger  of  collision  between 
a  dissertation  and  a  monograph  by  a  scholar,  does  not  argue  against 
the  purpose  for  which  this  committee  was  appointed;  if  anything, 
it  would  tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  this  matter, 
the  committee,  some  time  ago,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  sixty 
professors  in  different  institutions  granting  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
inviting  opinions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  reaching 
the  end  desired,  especially  as  to  whether  publication  of  titles  of 
theses  undertaken  should  be  resorted  to,  or  the  "  bureau  "  or  "  clear- 
ing house  '*  method  should  be  used.  A  similar  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  fifty  German  university  professors  representing  our  field  of  work. 
Thirty-seven  answers  were  received  from  American  scholars,  twenty- 
six  from  Germany.  Of  the  Americans  thirty-three  are  in  favor  of 
some  action,  four  are  doubtful.  Twenty-three  suggest  the  puhli' 
cation  of  titles  (seven  propose  the  Modern  Language  Notes,  three 
the  Publications  of  the  M.  L.  A.,  two  the  Journal  of  English  and 
Oermanic  Philology  as  the  best  medium),  one  proposition  urging  the 
semi-annual  publication,  in  November  and  March  issues  of  if.  L.  N. 
The  committee  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  readiness 
of  the  editors  of  all  these  publications  to  give  space  to  any  such 
announcements  in  their  pages.  The  bureau  method  is  advocated 
by  nine  professors;  bureau  and  publication  by  two.  One  answer 
suggests  that  the  librarian  of  every  institution  be  made  the  source 
and  centre  of  such  information,  as  the  person  best  suited  to  this 
work.  Another  is  of  the  opinion  that  each  institution  have  a  list 
of  dissertations  under  preparation  printed  for  exchange  with  others. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  bureau  method  are  that  it  works 
more  promptly  and  efficiently,  also  more  quietly  than  publication 
by  print,  that  institutions  with  few  candidates  would  feel  less 
averse  to  sending  their  lists  to  the  central  institution  than  to 
publish  a  short  list,  and  that  if  a  candidate  wishes  to  treat  a  theme 
cognate  to  one  already  under  way,  he  might  learn  more  about  the 
exact  delimitation  of  the  subject  of  the  first  chooser.  The  defects 
of  the  bureau  method  have  been  stated  variously,  one  answer  appre- 
hending that  the  institution  entrusted  with  the  work  would  be 
hard  to  choose,  none  being  the  natural  and  inevitable  station  for  it, 
and  that  when  once  selected,  it  would  enjoy  peculiar  advantages; 
another  reply  fears  that  no  university  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
such  an  additional  burden,  for  which  clerical  help  would  have  to  b^ 
hired, — the  suggestion  is  made  to  charge  a  fee  for  every  information, 
— still  another  thinks  that  any  such  elaborate  machinery  would 
tend  to  mechanize  the  matter  and  establish  tindeserved  rights  of 
monopoly  and  priority.  Most  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
bureau  method  are  on  the  ground  that  the  greatest  possible  pub- 
licity should  be  aimed  at. 

Of  the  German  scholars  ten  are  in  favor  of  doing  something  in 
the  direction  indicated   (Muncker,  Foerster,  Minor,  Sauer,  Koester, 
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Hoops,  Brenner,  Paul,  Braune,  Holthausen) ;   the   last   named  sii^ 
geati  that  titles  be  published  as  soon  as  proposed  by  the  professor 
or  undertaken  by  the  student;  Brenner  is  anxious  to  see  this  done 
in  all  cases  where  extensive  preliminary  work  of  a  more  or  less 
mechanical  nature  has  to  be  done,  the  repetition  of  which  would 
involve  a  waste  of  energy  and  time.     Most  of  the  scholars  named 
would  publish  the  titles  only  after  the  work  has  sufficiently  progressed 
to  promise  completion,  since  students  often  try  successively  several 
subjwts   or   drop   their   work   altogether.     Koester   would    prefer  a 
buri«au   which   should   manifold  or   print   the   titles   furnished   and 
•end   the   HhIa   to   the   heads  of   departments,   seminaries,   etc.,   but 
witliout  publisliing  them.     Minor  suggests  a  combination  of  bureau 
and   publication. — Fifteen  answers  are  in  the  negative,   about   half 
of  thi^in  Uhmiuho  the  writers  do  not  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  any 
plan  of  work,  altho  they  would  welcome  it  if  efficient.     The  objec- 
tioiiM  urgtHl  chictly  are,  first,  that  when  a  subject  is  first  suggested 
to   a   cHiulidate,   it   is   often   not  accurately   defined,   but   only    the 
approxiinutt^  dirci*tion  of  research  is  given,  also  that  many  a  student 
niake«  Moiuothing  entirely  difTerent  out  of  it  from  what  was  at  first 
inteudtnl; — s«HX)ndly,   the   same    subject    usually   leads   to   different 
rttMuUs   if  undertaken  by  two;   Roethe  flatly  denies  the  possibility 
of  dupUcution.  on  the  ground  of  the  great  difference  among  students, 
tiMicherM,  iK^iontiflc  tendencies,  and  institutions,  and  thinks  that  if 
two  dissertations  make  each  other  superfluous,  both  candidates  have 
not  earned  their  promotion;  he  would  not  take  part  in,  nor  hold 
himself  Umnd  by,  any  concerted  action; — thirdly,  it  would  be  better 
t4»  Imve  the  same  subject  treated  several  times  over  than,  by  announc- 
inn  ^^*  ^^^^^  prematurely,  stake  out  a  claim  and  keep  a  piece  of 
what  might  be  fertile  soil  barren  for  years; — fourthly,  subjects  are 
often  abandoned,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  period  within 
whioh  they  >^t>uld  have  to  be  finished   (Brandl  calls  the  list  of  sub- 
Jei'ts  suiigested  that  he  keeps  in  his  seminary  "den  Gottesacker  der 
IHssertationen  *'  and  declares  that  any  subject  is  open  to  anybody 
when  he  has  not  heard  for  six  months  from  the  first  man  to  under- 
take It); — flfthly,  the  value  of  these  first  pieces  of  original  inves- 
t illation  must  not  be  overrated,  their  authors  usually  profiting  more 
from   them   than   science,   and   the   conclusions   reached  are  rarely 
deAnlti\*e; — sixthly,  competition,  while  sometimes  highly  annoying, 
is  on  tlie  whole  a  blessing  for  science    (Minor,  on  the  other  hand, 
»|Mmks   of     the    "distressing    competitive     investigations     running 
directly   counter   to   the   principle  of   division   of   labor   on   which 
miHiern  science  rests").     Several  answers  complain  of  the  custom, 
gaining  in  vogue,  of  printing  only  a  part  of  the  thesis,  and  indicate 
that  whosoever  will  afford  the  luxury  of  a  promotion  ought  to  be 
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willing  to  pay  for  the  publication  of  the  whole  work.    Only  one 
reply  received  from  Germany  was  undecided. 

Several  of  these  objections  treated  here  in  connection  with  the 
replies  from  abroad  were  advanced  also  by  American  scholars.  One 
of  them,  at  least  two  members  of  this  conunittee  believe,  is  likely 
to  be  overrated,  viz.,  that  in  most  cases  science  profits  from  dupli- 
cation. In  most  cases  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  except 
where  from  the  start  the  work  is  done  from  different  viewpoints,  on 
agreement.  If  the  work  was  worth  doing  at  all,  the  reviews  will 
generally  supply  what  is  missing  and  correct  the  defects. 

One  thing,  however,  is  worthy  of  special  note,  viz.,  that  most 
German  universities  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  thesis,  tho  it  may 
be  what  for  short  we  shall  continue  to  call  a  duplicate.  If  our 
American  institutions  were  willing  to  adopt  the  same  practise,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  be  entirely  ready  to  withdraw 
his  motion  for  any  further  action,  it  having  become  "  gegenstandslos,'* 
and  a  discussion  of  this  very  point  in  pleno  would  be  desirable. 
But  even  then,  he  thinks,  the  publication  of  titles  would  have  many 
advantages  for  our  science. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  matter  has  entered  into 
an  entirely  new  phase,  to  which  Professor  Thomas  kindly  called  the 
committee's  attention.  The  Association  of  American  Universities 
expects  to  devise  machinery  for  disseminating  knowledge  as  to  dis- 
sertations in  progress,  and  as  the  work  of  different  departments 
interlocks  and  overlaps  more  or  less,  that  body  is  the  one  from 
which  final  action  inust  be  expected — ^which,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  exclude  any  special  agreements  between  the  modern  lan- 
guage scholars  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Professor  Thomas  there- 
fore suggests  a  recommendation  that,  provisionally  and  pending  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  institutions  represented  in 
the  Association  be  requested  to  print — say  in  the  month  of  January 
— a  list  of  all  the  dissertations  they  have  in  progress  in  linguistic 
and  literary  lines  and  send  the  same  by  mail  to  one  another,  each 
institution  to  send  its  own  list  to  all  the  others.  ^ 

These  points  are  respectfully  submitted  for  a  full  discussion  in 
pleno. 

£.  C.   ROEDDEB, 
F.  O.  HUBBABD, 

T.  ATKI1V80N  Jenkins. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 

18.  "Did  Victor  Hugo  Visit  the  Rhine  in  1838?^'' 
By  Professor  Arthur  Graves  Canfield,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


/ 
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{In  le  Rhin  the  letters  forming  the  main  part  of  the  work  and 
narrating  the  journey  from  Cologne  to  Speyer  are  ascribed  to  the 
year  1838.  But  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Journal  of  1840. 
The  only  evidence  for  a  Rhine  journey  in  1838  is  in  letters  in  the 
Correspondancc.  But  these  have  been  wrongly  dated  by  the  editor. 
The  preparations  for  the  production  of  Ruy  Bias  then  going  on 
render  so  long  an  absence  from  Paris  improbable.  Internal  evidence 
shows  that  Hugo  had  not  seen  the  Rhine  before  1839. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

At  this  point  Professor  J.  T.  Hatfield  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

19.  "  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  and  Goethe's  Epic  and 
Elegiac  Verse.''  By  Dr.  John  William  Scholl,  of  the  Uni- 
versity^ of  Michigan.  [To  appear  in  The  Journal  of 
English  and  Germanic  PhilologyJ] 

[Attempts  to  estimate  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence  which 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  exerted  upon  the  development  of  Goethe's 
theory  and  pra<*tise  of  the  hexameter  and  the  elegiac  couplet,  using  as 
a  basis  the  critical  apparatus  contained  in  the  Weimar  edition,  and 
as  control  a  careful  study  of  the  evolution  of  Schlegers  prosodic 
theory  and  practise.  Results  indicate  a  very  slight  influence  upon 
Goethe's  notions  of  what  is  permissible  in  the  thesis  of  a  dactyl, 
and  possibly  a  slight  contribution  to  his  knowledge  of  the  c«sura 
and  its  uses. — A  ten-minute  abstract S\ 

This  paix?r  was  discust  by  Professor  R.  J.  Kellogg. 

20.  "  Das  Theater  in  Schiller's  Balladen."  By  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Heller,  of  Washington  University. 

[Schiller's  ballads  are  remarkable,  among  other  things,  in  that 
the  strong  dramatic  bent  of  their  author  is  discernible  in  certain 
structural  qualities  not  inherent  in  the  ballad  nor  in  any  other 
form  of  poetry.  One  such  peculiarity  was  treated  in  this  paper. 
The  actual  theatre,  pit  and  stall  and  gallery,  with  setting,  machinery, 
and  a  full  equipment  of  '*  properties,"  haunts  Schiller's  imagination 
when  composing  these  poems,  and  contributes  an  important  element 
to  their  technic. — Read  by  title,] 

21.  "  The  Relation  between  Ballad  and  Folk-Tale." 
By  Mr.  Arthur  Beatty,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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[Professor  Gummere  holds  that  the  known  facts  of  festal  com- 
munal life  and  communal  labor  establish  the  priority  of  poetry  over 
prose,  because  rhythm  arises  from  both  and  is  the  essential  fact 
of  poetry.  '  The  folk-tale,  being  in  prose,  is  thus  much  later.  The 
name  "  folk-tale "  implies  telling,  or  reciting,  with  the  idea  of  a 
very  prominent  distinction  between  the  reciter  and  his  audience. 
So  far  as  the  facts  are  taken  cognizance  of  this  seems  established, 
but  the  theory  needs  supplementing  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
other  facts.  The  Twa  Sisters,  for  example,  in  all  the  ballad  forms 
show  a  later  form  of  story  than  the  folk-tale  forms.  That  is,  judged 
by  content,  the  folk-tale,  embodying  more  clearly  the  primitive 
belief  of  the  change  of  the  drowned  girl  into  a  tree,  is  'dearly  a 
primary  form  and  the  ballad  is  rather  a  secondary  form.  With 
regard  to  area,  too,  the  tale  is  almost  world-wide,  while  the  ballad 
is  restricted  to  northern  Europe.  Now,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
doubt  that  the  central  incident  of  the  story  is  connected  with  a  vast 
body  of  beliefs  and  customs  which  have  prevailed  in  all  times  and 
cultures.  Therefore,  the  tale,  being  on  the  whole  more  primitive 
and  being  much  more  widely  diffused  than  the  ballad,  must  be  at 
least  as  early  as  the  ballad.  A  more  general  question  arises:  1% 
the  story  told  first  in  metre  or  prose?  The  facts  about  this  particu- 
lar story  seem  to  point  to  the  priority  of  the  prose  form,  as  the 
story  is  told  in  Africa  in  the  prose  form  only.  Moreover,  the  primi- 
tive song  does  not  tell  a  story,  but  rather  consists  of  the  repetition 
of  meaningless  words  (Gummere) ;  so  we  may  ask,  How  did  the 
story  get  into  the  ballad?  From  the  facts  of  present  day  savage 
life  it  would  seem  that  story  appears  first  in  a  prose  form,  and  that 
song  takes  up  meaning  and  plot  from  prose  forms,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  customs  and  beliefs.  Thus,  the  priority  of  prose 
would  not  get  rid  of  the  folk,  as  Mr.  Gummere  fears;  it  simply 
shows  that  neither  festal  communal  life  nor  labor  can  account  for 
all  the  facts,  but  must  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  custom,  belief, 
ceremonial,  and  ritual. — Twenty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  R.  J.  Kellogg, 
A.  H.  Tolman,  F.  C.  L.  van  Steenderen,  Dr.  H.  S.  V. 
Jones,  and  the  reader. 

At  this  point  Professor  Gustaf  E.  Karsten  resumed  the 
chair. 

22.  "  An  Error  in  the  Date  of  Certain  Conversations 
with  Goethe."     By  Professor  James  Taft  Hatfield,  of 
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Northwestern    University.      [To    be    published    in    the 
Goeihe-Jahrbuch  for  1908.] 

[A  number  of  paragraphs  in  the  first  and  third  editions  of  Burk- 
hardt's  work,  Ooethes  Unterhaltungen  mit  dem  Kansler  Friedrieh 
von  Mueller,  as  we)l  as  in  Biedermann's  collection  of  Ooethes  Oe- 
spraechc,  are  assigned  to  January  26,  1825.  Reasons  were  given 
for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  date,  and  proof  was  offered  to 
show  that  the  date  must  be  changed  to  September  23,  1827. — Fifteen 
minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  Gustaf  E.  Karsten. 

23.  "  Schnaphan,  a  Satire  on  Franz  von  Sickingen  of 
the  Year  1523."  By  Professor  Ernst  Voss,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  [Published  in  The  Journal  of 
English  and  Germanic  Philology,  vi,  2.] 

[This  satire  in  dialogue  form  is  directed  against  Sickingen.  His 
followers  are  represented  by  five  different  persons,  representing  as 
many  different  classes  of  people.  1.  Bucer,  an  evangelist,  learned, 
but  morally  bad.  2.  Steyninger,  an  evangelical  knight,  who  does 
not  dare  to  come  out  openly  for  Sickingen,  but  who  sends  hira 
secretly  enforcements.  3.  Bemer,  an  innocent  nobleman,  who  joined 
Sickingen,  but  who  is  sick  of  his  bargain  and  only  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  break  away.  4.  Eysenclat,  a  degenerate  nobleman,  who 
degrades  his  class  as  a  robber-knight  and  oonmion  robber.  5.  Siegler, 
a  poor  evangelical  priest,  frightened  out  of  his  wits  for  fear  that 
he  may  lose  his  livelihood.  Bucer,  i.  e.,  Martin  Bucer  of  Strassburg, 
where  he  introduced  the  reformation,  was  very  much  annoyed  by 
this  pamphlet,  and  in  a  vindication,  published  the  same  year  (Panzer 
II,  171),  complained  bitterly  about  this  farce  and  the  unwarranted 
attack  upon  his  character. — Retid  by  title,] 


SIXTH  SESSION,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 

24.  "  Beowulf's  Dragon  Fight  and  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Poem  of  Beowulf"  By  Professor  Frederick  Klae- 
ber,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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[Ck>iiflicting  views  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Beotoulf  legends  and 
the  genesis  of  the  poem.  Summary  of  those  results  of  previous 
investigations  which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  certain.  Discussion 
of  the  relation  between  B€Ow(a)  and  Beowulf.  Analysis  of  the 
second  part  of  the  poem  with  a  view  to  finding  out  its  constituent 
elements. — Fifteen  minutes,] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  Gustaf  E.  Karsten, 
F.  A.  Blackburn,  H.  M.  Belden,  Mr.  Josef  Wiehr,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Beatty. 

Professor  W.  H.  Hulme  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
presided  during  the  remainder  of  the  session, 

25.  "  Relics  of  Franco-Provengal  in  Southern  Italy." 
By  Dr.  Alfonso  de  Salvio,  of  Northwestern  University. 
[To  appear  in  Publications,  xxiix,  1.] 

[1.  History  of  the  colony  of  Celle  and  Faeto.  2.  Specimens  of 
their  dialect.    3.  Discussion  of  the  same. — A  fifteen  minute  abatraot.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jen- 
kins and  the  reader. 

26.  "  Analogues  of  Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale."  By  Dr. 
H.  S.  V.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[An  attempt  to  classify  the  folk-tales  analogous  to  Chaucer's 
poem  and  to  indicate  certain  resemblances  between  the  Old  French 
Cleomadea  and  the  "  Skilful  Companion  "  cycle. — Tu)enty  minutes,] 

27.  "  Further  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Alliteration 
and  Rime  in  Colloquial  English  and  Gterman."  By  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Keyes,  of  Cornell  College. 

[A  definition  of  the  field  of  research  and  method  of  procedure. 
The  various  types  of  alliterative  and  riming  couplets.  Use  of  alliter- 
ation and  rime  in  compound  adjectives,  in  comparison,  and  in  pro- 
verbial  and  set  expressions.  Popular  nature  as  shown  by  commercial, 
political,  and  other  uses.    The  psychological  basis. — Fifteen  minutes,] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  T.  Atkinson  Jen- 
kins, R.  J.  Kellogg,  and  F.  A.  Wood. 
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2S.  "  The  RelatiV^  of  Sluikespeaiv's  Peride^  to  Wii- 
kii»^s  Xovel^  The  Painfull  Aduentures  of  PericUi,  Prim^^ 
of  Tyre."  By  Mr.  Harry  T.  Baker,  of  Bdoi;  C:4k«e. 
[To  aj^pear  in  Publuai*'  jus,  xxm,  1-] 


(Tbe  titkr-pagi^  of  \Viikiiib'-»  martl  il&9Si  ahawi  Uiat  it 
iMmo«  r«*p«rrtii  founded  apOQ  a  pUj  (lG07?f  dealing  vith 
It  doiM  not  follow  elowlj,  however^  the  drmmm  whicii  we 
tM  Shaki^kpeare'ii,  either  aji  to  language  or  treatment  of 
At  Mnr«fral  fwinU  it  reveals  irtriking  similaritj  to  Laurenre  Twiiie*^ 
Fatterne  of  Faineful  AdtmturtM  <  1570,  reprinted  1607 ».  Prob- 
ably Wilkinn  wan  reprodoring  in  the  form  of  a  prose  romaBte  an 
unprinted  play  of  his  own  (cire.  1607)  which  he  had  sold  to  Shake- 
upeare'ii  company  and  which  the  great  dramatist  had  revised  and 
partly  rewritten.  One  feature,  however,  is  difficult  of  explanation: 
there  are  at  least  nine  passages  of  blank  verse — printed  as  proee — 
in  the  dialogue  portions  of  the  noveL  These  may  be  from  Wifldns's 
own  play  or  from  a  lost  16th  oentoiy  drama. — Twenty  mimmtem.^ 

29.  "  Concerning  the  Plot  of  Schiller's  Braut  von  Mes- 
sina/' By  Professor  Starr  Willard  Cutting,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  [To  appear  in  Modem  Philology, 
January,  1908.] 

[The  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  show  in  the  light  of  the  text  of 
the  drama  (a)  that  Schiller's  conception  of  Destiny  is  here,  in 
spite  of  all  formal  resemblance  to  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  embodied  in  his  own  Wallenstein;  (b) 
that  the  Tragic  Guilt  here  in  question  is  not,  as  Camith  maintains, 
simply  "  secretiveness "  but  "  secretiveness  and  reckless  impetuosi- 
ty;" and  (c)  that  several  serious  inconsistencies  and  psychological 
improbabilities  hitherto  urged  by  critics  against  the  play,  do  not 
exist  in  the  light  of  Schiller's  own  clearly  stated  presuppositions. 
^Read  by   title.] 

30.  "  The  Bernese  Vocabulary  in  Jeremias  Gotthelf 's 
Works."  By  Professor  Edwin  C.  Roedder,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

[Comparison  of  the  extent  of  the  peasant  vocabulary  in  Gotthelfs 
writings  with  the  presentation  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Emanuel 
Friedli's  Baerendeuisoh,  according  to  categories;  notes  on  the  relative 
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frequency  of  words  and  phrases;  and  comparison  with  the  vocabu- 
laries of  other  German  dialects.  Continuations  of  the  paper  are 
planned,  extending  the  work  to  Anzengruber,  Rosegger,  and  Hans- 
Jakob. — Read  by  title.] 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Professor  E. 
C.  Baldwin,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

We,  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  desire  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindly 
hospitality  of  our  hosts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  hospitality 
the  more  enjoyed  because  so  graciously  bestowed. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  for  1906 
was  declared  adjourned. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 

Delivered  on  Thursday,  December  27,  in  New  Haven, 

Conn.,   at  the  T^'enty-Fourth  Annual 

Meeting  op  the  Association. 

By  Henry  Alfred  Todd,  Ph.  D. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


In  seeking,  for  the  present  occasion,  a  subject  that  might 
have  an  equal  appeal  for  all  the  departments  of  study 
represented  in  the  Modem  Language  Association,  and  as 
well  for  the  eager  recruits  as  for  the  chastened  veterans 
of  our  profession,  there  has  been  left  to  me  little  room 
for  hesitation.  With  the  vigorous  impulse  of  the  present- 
day  college  graduate  to  press  on  toward  the  goal  of  the 
highest  achievement  to  which  the  university  invites ;  with 
the  growing  demand,  in  all  colleges  and  universities,  for 
young  men  and  women  furnished  with  the  best  equipment 
for  careers  as  educational  leaders ;  with  college  presidents, 
trustees  and  heads  of  departments  more  and  more  insisting, 
as  a  matter  of  settled  policy,  on  the  stamp  of  a  definite 
discipline  by  way  of  prerequisite  for  promotion  in  the 
ranks  of  their  younger  instructors,  attention  is  coming  to 
be  increasingly  fixed  on  all  the  phases  and  functions  of  the 
highest  degree  conferred  in  course — the  degree  which  by 
common  consent  is  regarded  as  the  university  handmark  of 
fitness.  For  something  like  a  quarter-century  our  univer- 
sities (using  the  title  in  its  distinctive  sense)  have  been 
addressing  themselves  to  the  problem  of  the  wise  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Within  this 
period  much  has  been  accomplished  toward  establishing  sure 
foundations ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  everywhere 
there  still  prevails  no  small  amount  of  outward  indefinite- 
ness  or  even  of  inward  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
most  vital  of  the  questions  involved.  It  is  in  the  unassuming 
spirit  of  one  seeking  to  analyze  and  formulate  the  results  of 
personal  observation,  experience  and  reflection,  not  only 
for  the  possible  benefit  of  a  direct  application  of  thought- 
out  conclusions  to  the  practical  needs  of  his  individual 
work,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  with  a  warm  desire 
to  stimulate  and  broaden  interest  in  an  important  theme, 
that  the  topic  chosen  for  consideration  will  be  presented 
this  evening. 

The  postulates  of  university  training  which  I  conceive 
to  be  fundamental  in  preparation  for  the  highest  d^ree, 
are  three:  breadth  of  view,  soundness  of  method,  con- 
structive power.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  these  in  the 
order  named.  Other  requisites,  such  as  temper  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  mental  discipline  on  the  other,  are 
either  innate,  or  dependent  on  earlier  education ;  they  need 
not  claim  our  attention  here. 

(1).  Breadth  of  view.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  the  Modem  Lan- 
guages have  already  received  a  substantial  college  edu- 
cation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  candidates  who  present 
themselves  in  our  field  are  well  grounded  in  essentials; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  one  who  has  not  been  inspired, 
strengthened  and  matured  by  his  college  course  is  tempted 
to  make  trial  of  the  higher  walks.  It  is  cause,  in  particu- 
lar, for  congratulation,  that  the  temporary  tendency  that 
prevailed  for  some  time  previous  to  the  end  of  the  recent 
century,  to  push  aside  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
in  secondary  education,  in  favor  of  an  exclusively  modem 
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basis  of  discipline,  is  already  giving  way  to  a  new-bom 
enthusiasm  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of  Latin.  The 
fitting  schools  and  high  schools  are  now  alive  with  the 
Latin  spirit,  and  the  colleges  are  already  reflecting  the 
beneficent  reversion.  In  how  far  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
— to  its  votaries,  the  beautiful,  the  loved,  the  potent,  the 
revered — is  likely  to  recover  from  the  unheeding  rele- 
gation of  its  charms  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  election 
without  predestination,  may  not  be  easy  to  forecast.  But 
one  thing  is  certain:  that  its  votaries  of  the  time  to  come 
are  sure  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  choicest 
spirits  to  be  produced  in  future  by  the  faithful  cultivation 
of  the  modem  tongues. 

However,  the  breadth  of  view  which  comes  preemi- 
nently, in  our  civilization,  from  loving  familiarity  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  classics, 
and  which  is  well-nigh  synonymous  with  the  calm  survey 
and  catholic  judgment  of  the  cultivated  man  of  the  world, 
is  not  distinctively  that  technical  breadth  of  view  which 
I  have  here  especially  in  mind.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  should  be  clearly  set  forth  that  the  point  of  view,  and 
hence  the  range  of  vision,  of  the  educated  college  grad- 
uate entering,  'albeit  with  well-stored  mind  and  faculties 
alert,  on  his  first  year  of  university  work,  is  now  to  become 
essentially,  and  sometimes  perplexingly,  different  from 
that  which  he  has  occupied  before.  Heretofore  the  stu- 
dent has  been  wisely  preoccupied  with  the  training  and 
fulfilling  of  his  powers  through  multifarious  modes  of 
assimilation  and  active  manipulation  of  the  world's  best 
intellectual  results.  Henceforward,  even  during  his  uni- 
versity apprenticeship,  his  joy  and  proud  endeavor  must 
unfailingly  be  to  take  the  new-found  viewpoint,  not  of  the 
well-drilled  acquisitor  and  ready  purveyor  of  great  men's 
products  and  lesser  men's  by-products,  but  that  of  the 
11 
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discoverer,  diviner  and  discloser  of  the  unknown  facts  and 
truths  of  mind  or  matter; — the  vantage  point  that  helps 
to  penetrate  the  cloudy  veil — ^forever  reint^rating  while 
receding — which  hides  those  mysterious  and  fascinating 
processes  of  things  that  go  by  the  modem  name  of  evo- 
lutioiL  To  some  minds  the  aptitude  for  seeing  and  ap- 
prehending only  what  they  are  told  to  see  and  only  because 
they  are  told  to  see  it,  readily  becomes  inveterate.  The 
doctor's  grade,  and  the  doctor's  career,  are  not  for  such. 
Let  us  not,  then,  through  fear  of  seeming  affectation  or  as- 
sumption, fail  or  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  nature  and  signi- 
ficance of  this  fundamental  difference  between  what,  for 
convenience,  we  may  call  the  undergraduate  and  the  gradu- 
ate point  of  view.  Far  from  being  fanciful,  the  distinction 
is  most  practical  and   important.     Failure  on   the  part  of 

either  master  to  inculcate  or  disciple  to  discern  it,  leaves 
both  imder  the  strange  and  fruitless  misconception  that  to 
"  specialize  "  in  a  given  field  of  knowledge  means  to  pass 
from  a  state  of  some  general  to  one  of  much  minute  in- 
formation with  regard  to  it ;  leaves  both  guide  and  follower 
all  unmindful  and  unconscious  of  the  inspiration  that 
comes  of  the  opportunity  of  standing  together  at  the  point 
of  outlook,  and  scanning  in  turn  the  expanse  of  the  known 
and  the  borderland  of  the  unknown,  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  conquering  together  some  appreciable  por- 
tion of  them  both. 

(2).  Soundness  of  method.  Intimately  associated  with 
correctness  of  attitude  and  outlook,  will  naturally  be  the 
method  of  attack  to  be  employed.  First  of  all,  teacher 
and  learner  will  from  the  outset  put  themselves  in  each 
other's  place  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  scarcely  dreamed 
of  at  any  earlier  period  of  the  student's  mental  evolution. 
The  regime  is  no  longer  one  of  lessons,  nor  even,  primarily, 
one  of  lectures,  but  rather  one  of  "  meetings  "  for  con- 
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ference  and  inspiration.  A  beginning  will  be  made  with 
inquiries  more  fundamefital  than  the  youthful  seeker  has 
perhaps  ever  asked  himself  or  been  asked  before.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  investigated,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  investigating  them  at  all  ?  What,  in  a  most 
general  way,  are  the  problems  that  have  already  been 
resolved,  what  are  the  problems  now  in  process  of  solu- 
tion? What  are  the  problems  to  which  we  ourselves,  or 
our  contemporaries,  may  hope  to  contribute  a  solution; 
which  are  the  problems,  and  what  their  nature,  that  will 
doubtless  always  continue  to  baffle  human  endeavor? 
What  does  all  this  matter  to  human  welfare,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual,  after  all  ? 

And  to  much  that  is  involved  in  this  last  and  most 
searching  inquiry,  admission  must  be  frankly  made — since 
free  confession  is  good  for  the  soul — that  now  we  see  only 
in  part.  Even  so  broad-minded  and  clear-visioned  a  soul 
as  James  Russell  Lowell  was  moved,  in  his  Cambridge 
address  as  President  of  this  Association — an  address  now 
included  in  his  collected  works — ^to  raise  a  query  as  to  the 
ultimate  place  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  of  a  semester 
devoted,  at  the  College  de  France,  to  the  history  of  the 
development  through  the  ages  of  a  single  vowel  sound. 
But  even  so  we  can  well  afford  to  believe,  with  the  poets 
and  the  seers,  that  in  the  case  of  things  of  minutest  and 
obscurest  implication,  no  less  than  of  those  freighted  with 
the  weightiest  and  most  obvious  import,  our  restless  human 
occupations  are  ever  tending  onward  in  the  shadow  of 


"...  one   law,   one  element, 
And  one  far  off,  divine  event." 


But  solid  ground  is  waiting  ready  for  our  neophyte  to 
stand  upon.  It  consists  of  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
great  army  of  the  toilers  past  and  present — the  tangible 
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output  of  the  world's  best  scholarship.  Into  direct,  if 
only  preliminary  contact  with  this  great  body  of  science, 
the  student  must  now  be  brought.  And  this  must  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  save  him  from  dismay  at  the  enor- 
mgusness  of  its  bulk,  while  fostering  his  dutiful  respect 
for  the  productivity  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  desire 
to  enter,  by  due  process,  into  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
From  a  brief  initiation  into  the  wealth  of  the  world's 
output  of  special  learning,  as  embodied  in  the  multifarious 
collections  of  the  learned  societies  and  public  institutions 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  their  journals,  trans- 
actions and  serial  publications  of  all  sorts,  the  student 
will  come  readily  to  understand  not  only  the  temporary 
need  but  also  the  immediate  inadequacy  of  all  or  any  of 
the  available  compendiums  of  his  subject.  He  will  per- 
haps even  be  prepared  to  accept  without  a  qualm  of  sur- 
prised misgiving,  his  leader's  accompanying  comment,  to 
the  effect  that  no  man  may  now  expect  to  control  effectively 
all  the  advances  even  of  his  own  profession.  Not  much 
later  will  arrive  the  student's  discovery  that  his  work  is 
to  consist  not  so  much  of  "  reading  up  the  best  authorities  " 
as  of  grasping  underlying  principles  and  testing  the  mani- 
festations of  these  by  all  the  available — and  especially 
the  hitherto  unavailable — criteria.  Often  he  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  frequency  of  his  professor's  confessions  of 
ignorance,  but  perhaps  oftener  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
readiness  with  which  the  difficulties  of  his  new  awakening 
can  be  met  and  dissipated. 

(3).  Constructive  Power.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said 
that  the  power  of  synthesizing  the  results  of  general  study 
or  of  special  investigation  in  such  a  way. as  to  utilize  their 
vital  import,  is  the  culminating  triumph  of  a  happy  com- 
bination of  native  gifts  and  skilful  training.  The  suc- 
cessful application  of  this  power  to  the  elucidation  of 
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some  problem  or  series  of  problems  in  the  line  of  a  stu- 
dent's university  discipline,  is  the  most  important  if  not 
the  final  test  of  his  measuring  up  to  the  necessary  stand- 
ards. Just  here  we  reach  the  crucial  point  where  the  pro- 
fessor's intervention  is  of  slight  avail,  for  it  is  the  point 
where  flashes  betwixt  methods  and  results  the  hidden  fire 
of  the  scholar's  "  scientific  imagination."  It  is  from  the 
scientifically  charged  storage-battery  of  the  ,  imagination 
that  there  must  ever  spring  the  vital  spark  that  is  to  start 
the  dynamic  circuit  that  leads  to  original  and  valuable 
results.  No  matter  how  minute  and  dry-as-dust  the  data, 
no  matter  how  petty  or  humdrum  the  process — even  if 
that  process  be  reduced  to  the  last  resort  of  intellectual 
mediocrity,  the  mere  counting  of  examples  (the  so-called 
statistical  dissertation)  if  the  play  and  interplay  of  a 
firmly  controlled  imagination  can  be  brought  to  bear 
electrically  upon  the  crude  ore  that,  to  all  appearance, 
has  been  stupidly  heaped  together,  no  one  can  foresee  how 
much  precious  metal  there  will  be  to  show  as  the  result 
of  an  otherwise  purely  mechanical  operation.  To  speak 
more  plainly,  it  can  never  be  made  too  clear  how  abso- 
lutely essential  is  the  application  of  a  trained  imagination, 
with  all  its  powers  of  divination  and  interpretation,  in 
seeking  to  lay  bare  the  potential  significance  inherent 
in  a  body  of  ingathered  facts. 

Thus  have  been  briefiy  presented  a  few  considerations 
which  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  general  spirit 
in  which  the  specific  questions  aflFecting  the  doctor's  degree 
in  the  Modem  Languages  should  be  approached.  If  these 
considerations  have  appeared  thus  far  to  be  soaring  some- 
what above  the  plane  of  everyday  applicability,  it  is  at 
least  my  desire,  in  the  remainder  of  these  remarks,  to  be 
correspondingly  definite  and  practical.  Assuming  then 
that    the   general    requirements    for  the  doctor's    degree 
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prevalent  in  our  leading  universities  are  in  the  main  satis- 
factory— a  time  requirement  of  ordinarily  three  years  spent 
in  graduate  work,  with  at  least  one  year  of  actual  residence 
at  the  institution  conferring  the  degree ;  concentration  on  a 
principal  subject  of  study  with  subsidiary  attention  to  at 
least  one  subject  outside  of  the  chosen  department;  partici- 
pation in  seminar  work;  submission  of  a  dissertation 
founded  on  the  candidate's  own  investigation  and  embody- 
ing original  results;  and  finally  the  passing  of  certain 
examinations — taking  for  granted  these  general  require- 
ments, what  are  the  aspects  of  the  situation  that  call  for 
present  consideration  ? 

A  convenient  starting  point  for  a  review  of  the  prac- 
tical issues  of  interest  to  candidates  in  Modem  Language 
work,  is  the  question  of  the  choice  of  universities.  What- 
ever may  be  true  in  general,  the  circumstances  in  our 
field  clearly  indicate  the  desirability  of  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity work  being  done  abroad.  Even  for  the  study  of 
English  philology  and  literature,  it  appears  to  me  that 
much  the  same  considerations  hold  true.  Though  I  speak 
here  rather  as  a  layman  and  hence  with  timidity,  I  con- 
ceive that  most  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  resi- 
dence and  advanced  study  in  Germanic  or  Romance  coun- 
tries by  specialists  in  the  language  and  literature  of  these, 
are  available  for  American  students  of  English  by  a  period 
of  study  in  England,  viz.,  the  advantages  that  come  from 
dwelling  in  the  atmosphere  and  amid  the  associations, 
the  manners  and  the  customs  of  an  unbroken  tradition, 
while  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  benefits  of  high 
scholarly  training.  As  regards  the  spoken  language  in 
particular,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  English  race 
on  the  mother  soil  has  ever  been  peculiarly  amenable  to 
what  may  be  called  the  unreasoning  genius  of  the  English 
tongue,  as  against  the  well-meant  but  often  pettyfogging 
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interference  of  grammarians,  dictionary-makers  and  com- 
pilers of  manuals  called  "  Don't," — a  condition  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  has  commonly  prevailed  in 
America.  (An  Englishman  says,  e.  g.,  "  it's  he,  it's  she,  it's 
me,"  because  the  best  usage  he  hears  has  come  to  have  it 
so ;  why  should  he  concern  himself  with  what  the  thripenny 
grammar  has  to  say  of  it  ?  And  that,  I  take  it,  is  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  for  the  historical  student  of  English 
speech. ) 

If  we  admit,  then,  that  at  least  a  year  of  the  student's 
time  may  most  profitably  be  spent  abroad,  which  of  the 
years  of  his  apprenticeship  should  this  be?  In  most 
cases  the  second  year,  and  this  for  cogent  reasons.  First, 
because  the  whole  of  his  first  year  may  well  be  turned  to 
account  as  a  preparation  for  utilizing"^  foreign  opportuni- 
ties.  Indeed,  it  seldom  happens  that  an  American  college 
graduate  is  immediately  in  a  position  to  take  the  best 
advantage  of  foreijgn  study.  I  have  even  known  a  young 
man  of  fine  all-round  equipment,  but  uninformed  and  un- 
instructed  in  the  true  aims  and  ideals  of  university  work, 
to  spend  three  whole  years  attending  lectures  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  without  once  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  philological  or  literary  investigation, 
or  having  a  taste  of  seminar  and  privatissime  work.  The 
same  man  had  later  the  wisdom  and  the  self-abnegation 
to  take  three  more  uninterrupted  years  at  an  American 
imiversity  in  preparation  for  a  doctor's  degree.  Again, 
if  a  student  plans  to  take  his  second  year  abroad,  it  may 
well  be  possible  for  him  to  gather  from  the  inexhaustible 
library  treasures  of  the  Old  World  suitable  material  for 
the  doctor's  dissertation  which  he  will  elaborate  in  a  third 
year  under  his  American  professor  at  home.  In  fact, 
most  important  of  the  relations  between  professor  and 
student  in  his  first  year  is  that  which  centers  in  the  quest 
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for  and  choice  of  a  suitable  topic  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  dissertation.  And,  in  particular,  if  he  is  not 
already  aware  whether  his  predilections  and  capacity  tend 
rather  to  the  linguistic  or  to  the  literary  side  of  his  chosen 
field,  a  semester  or  at  most  a  year  will  serve  to  make  this 
clear  to  him.  When  once  this  question  is  satisfactorily 
settled,  what  are  sometimes  erroneously  regarded  as  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  literary  and  linguistic  sides  of 
the  student's  work  are  by  no  means  difficult  of  practical 
adjustment.  It  may  be  said  moreover — as  I  have  recently 
set  forth  somewhat  fully  in  another  place  ^ — ^that  the 
proper  function  of  philology  is  precisely  to  bring  into 
their  true  relations  the  problems  of  literature  and  linguis- 
tics. And  the  first  prerequisite  for  the  establishment  of 
sound  relations  between  the  two  in  the  mind  of  the  student, 
is  the  frank  and  sincere  recognition  of  the  difference  of 
appeal  between  the  two,  and  then  of  the  absolute  import- 
ance of  each  to  the  other  in  the  equipment  of  every  stu- 
dent,— ^but  also  of  the  subordinate  importance  of  each, 
according  as  the  other  becomes  the  object  of  predilection. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  devotee  of  linguistics  is  devoid 
of  at  least  a  lurking  love  of  literary  study,  while  it  may 
easily  happen  that  a  votary  of  literature  believes  himself 
to  be  wholly  impervious  to  the  appeal  of  linguistics.  If, 
however,  the  latter  student  can  be  brought  to  feel  that 
philology  is  the  handmaid  of  both  linguistics  and  literature 
in  interpreting  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  the  services 
of  philology  in  this  direction  are  not  only  of  real  value 
to  him  but  are  not  insisted  on  beyond  the  proper  measure 
of  that  value,  the  reconciliation  easily  becomes  complete; 
and  he  comes  to  understand  that  while  the  linguistic  stu- 
dent should  be  broadened  by  a  liberalizing  acquaintance 

*  Before  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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with  the  development  of  literature,  it  is  equally  essential 
that  the  literary  investigator  should  be  equipped  with 
accurate  and  true  insight  into  the  linguistic  vehicle  of  the 
literature  in  which  he  deals.  Sadly  futile  is  the  work 
and  the  teaching  in  literature  of  the  man  whose  command 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  embodied  is  inadequate  or 
onlv  second-hand. 

Wrapped  up  with  the  question  of  preponderance  of  lin- 
guistic or  literary  work  is  that  of  the  choice  of  the  minor 
subject  required.  As  university  courses  in  a  given  de- 
partment multiply,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  accepted 
that  at  least  one  of  the  minor  subjects  may  be  chosen  as 
a  sub-division  of  the  major  field.  In  making  choice  of 
a  second  subject  outside  the  major  field,  it  may  as  well 
be  frankly  avowed  that,  taking  account  of  prevailing  ten- 
dencies, the  student's  lot  is  likely  to  be  a  trying  one,  and 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  the  difficulty,  with  a 
crowded  curriculum  in  his  special  subjects,  of  adjusting 
the  time  schedule  to  his  actual  needs  and  personal  prefer- 
ences; but  still  more,  secondly,  because  of  the  sometimes 
inordinate  demands  of  the  outside  departments  in  the  way 
of  hours  and  amount  of  work  required — an  excessive  re- 
quirement that  cannot  well,  perhaps,  be  controlled  by 
statutory  enactment,  but  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
works  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  graduate  student  by 
compelling  him  to  do  a  disproportionate  amount  of  work 
outside  the  line  of  his  direct  purposes. 

There  will  be  no  better  place  in  these  remarks  than  here, 
to  enter  a  general  and  a  generous  plea  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  doctor's  requirements  in  the  broadest  spirit 
of  real  regard  for  the  candidate's  individual  needs,  remem- 
bering that  his  work  for  the  degree  affords  him  the  last 
opportunity  he  is  likely  ever  to  have  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  university  privileges,  and  that  outside  the  onerous  and 
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exacting  claims  of  his  principal  subject  what  he  most  needs 
is  the  broadening  of  his  horizon,  contact  with  different 
men  of  different  minds  and  with  varying  methods  and 
modes  of  inspiration.  From  the  first  day  to  the  last  of 
his  university  career,  the  candidate  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  his  own  personality  and  his  special  needs — apart 
from  the  simple  accessories  of  businesslike  administration 
— are  the  foremost  consideration,  alike  with  officers  of 
administration  and  instruction. 

With  the  student  now  fairlv  launched  in  his  course  of 
study,  it  will  be  his  early  and  very  genuine  concern  to 
become  enlightened  as  to  how  much  or  what  part  of  the 
immense  domain  of  knowledge  that  stretches  out  before 
him,  he  is  to  be  expected  to  oonunand.  The  answer 
should  be  frankly  reassuring,  "  Only  what  may  reasonably 
be  accomplished  by  a  student  possessing  the  requisite 
qualities  of  mind," — and  it  will  be  the  professor's  serious 
responsibility  to  help  the  student,  by  encouragement  or 
discouragement,  to  decide  whether  to  bend  all  his  energies 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  or 
to  be  content  with  the  less  precarious  venture  of  a  master- 
ship of  arts.  Whether  the  promising  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  should  be  recommended  to  stop  for  an 
M.  A.  on  the  way,  may  well  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances, but  probably  may  oftener  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  any  case,  every  consideration  of  wisdom,  fairness 
and  human  kindness,  points  to  the  duty  of  discouraging  a 
candidate  from  continuing  his  exertions  for  the  highest 
degree,  when  all  the  chances  appear  to  be  clearly  against 
him.  It  is  hard  enough  to  be  a  party  to  the  failure  of 
those  who,  of  their  own  indecision  or  procrastination, 
allow  themselves  unnecessarily  to  drop  out  by  the  way, 
without  engaging  wittingly  in  the  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment of  any  self -deceived  inefficient.     Even  so,  cases  will 
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now  and  again  occur  of  the  persistently  unsuccessful,  who 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dissuaded. 

We  come  to  that  most  important  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  professor  and  candidate  which  arises  when 
the  quest  for  a  suitable  subject  for  a  dissertation  is  begun, 
and  which  continues  in  ever  closer  degree  until  the  thoroly 
revised  and  proof-read  work — even  to  the  typographically 
adjusted  and  corrected  title-page — has  triumphantly  issued 
from  the  press. 

By  way  of  brief  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  our  subject,  let  us  delay  for  a  moment  to  em- 
phasize the  significance  of  this  particular  bond  of  helpful 
sympathy  between  the  two.  Since  ever  teacher  and  learner 
first  came  into  relation  with  each  other — and  down  even 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  on  "  Some  Modern  College 
Tendencies "  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
(at  Columbia  University,  in  June,  1906),  the  earnest  cry 
has  been  heard  for  some  strong  and  effective  bond  of 
intimacy  between  master  and  pupil.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  sense  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  student  has  been  some- 
what a  matter  of  affectation,  and  sometimes  a  very  genu- 
ine desire  of  the  student  has  been  only  sparingly  responded 
to  on  the  part  of  his  instructor ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  a  genuine  piece  of  dissertation  work  is  under 
full  headway,  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  absence  of  intimate 
relations  between  student  and  professor — always  provided, 
of  course,  that  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  theory  prevails 
as  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  professor  toward  his  stu- 
dent's dissertation.  This  theory  is  that  from  beginning 
to  end  the  work  on  the  dissertation  is  to  be  made  an 
object  lesson  to  the  student  in  all  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  original  scholarship,  including  the  details  of 
bibliographical  research,  collection  of  material,  marshall- 
ing of  results,  drawing  of  conclusions,  and  disposition  of 
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matter,  down  to  such  minor  yet  important  considerations 
as  the  proper  relations  of  foot-notes,  appendices,  para- 
graphing, indexing,  etc.,  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
treatise,  and  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  proof-reading 
and  of  all  the  other  pitfalls  of  the  printing-press  and  the 
publication  house.  It  is  accordingly  a  theory  which  recog- 
nizes and  acts  upon  the  belief  that  competent  guidance  in 
all  these  matters  is  of  the  most  vital  usefulness  to  the 
future  contributor  to  the  world's  scholarship.  The  other 
theory  of  the  professor's  relation  to  the  dissertation  work 
need  only  be  characterized  by  saying  that  it  r^ards  the 
dissertation  simply  as  one  of  the  tests  of  the  candidate's 
ability  to  meet  fixed  requirements  and  unless  he  can  rise 
unaided  to  the  needs  of  the  situation,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him.  Should  it  appear,  when  these  two  theories  are 
brought  face  to  face,  that  there  is  danger  of  the  former 
entailing  undue  burdens  on  the  professor  and  correspond- 
ing relief  and  loss  of  independence  on  the  student,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  guidance  and  stimulus  are  measured 
not  so  much  by  expenditure  of  time  as  by  direction  of 
effort,  and  that  much  of  the  help  afforded  is  furnished  in 
connection  with  the  r^^lar  activity  of  the  seminar,  which 
is  the  workshop  of  the  department  It  is  likewise  to  be 
remembered  that  as  far  as  possible  the  student  will  be  left 
to  his  own  independent  choice  of  subject  and  of  methods. 
For  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  have  him  feel  that  the 
expedition  on  which  he  is  embarking  is  really  one  of  his 
own  preference.  At  this  point,  every  precaution  will  be 
employed  to  preclude  the  later  disheartening  discovery 
that  the  field  has  already  been  exploited.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  every  known  care,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid 
cruel  disappointments.  Most  difficult  of  all  is  it  to  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  that  the  same  subject  is  simul- 
taneously under  investigation  at  more  than  one  university ; 
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and  a  project  is  at  present  under  way  in  this  country, 
which  is  to  undertake  the  public  announcement  of  subjects 
chosen  for  dissertations,  in  order  to  secure  immunity  from 
duplication.  The  practical  working  of  such  a  scheme  is 
not  altogether  easy.  In  order  to  prove  effectual,  it  would 
call  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  universities  through- 
out the  world,  and  would  result  in  the  announcement  of 
many  subjects  the  treatment  of  which — being  so  to  speak 
protected  by  preemption — would  be  indefinitely  delayed 
or  abandoned. 

At  any  rate,  happy  is  the  student  and  happy  his  pro- 
fessor, when  a  congenial  and  promising  theme  has  been 
decided  on.  Henceforth  the  problem  will  be  largely  one  of 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  as  the  work  progresses 
there  will  be  a  growing  likelihood  of  discovering  that  the 
original  plan  was  too  large  and  too  ambitious,  and  intelli- 
gent care  will  be  required  to  determine  the  wisest  lines 
of  restriction  and  development. 

We  are  here  brought  fairly  to  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  best  ideal  for  a  dissertation  in  compass  and 
general  treatment.  In  the  Old  World  there  may  be  said 
to  prevail  two  contrasting  types:  the  comparatively  brief 
and  special  monograph  of  the  German  universities,  usu- 
ally submitted  after  about  six  semesters  of  residence; 
and  the  voluminous  these  of  the  French  universities, 
which  is  generally  the  outcome  of  a  good  many  years  of 
concentrated  labor,  and  often  does  not  appear  until  the 
author  is  approaching  middle  life.  (I  do  not  mention 
here  the  Latin  thesis.)  As  between  the  sometimes  flimsy 
German  dissertation  and  the  often  over-extensive  French 
thesis,  we  may  for  the  American  universities  unhesita- 
tingly decide  in  favor  of  a  distinct  compromise  between 
the  two.  Or,  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  we  may  say  that,  while  there  is  no  objection 
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to  the  elaborate  French  thesis  when  circumstances  favor, 
yet  the  more  normal  and  useful  type  is  that  of  the  briefer 
German  dissertation.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
students  reached  and  formed  by  the  German  system  is 
immeasurably  greater,  and  the  consequences  to  the  higher 
education  more  far-reaching.  Again,  the  influence  on  the 
future  intellectual  activity  of  the  individual  scholar,  by 
the  production,  under  imiversity  guidance,  in  the  period 
of  youthful  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  of  a  comparatively  cir- 
cumscribed yet  well-conducted  and  original  contribution 
in  some  limited  field  of  knowledge,  is  of  the  most  marked 
and  useful  character.  And  well  it  may  be,  because  the 
system  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  dissertation, 
instead  of  being  a  culmination  of  the  mature  scholar's  pro- 
ductive effort,  is  rather  at  once  an  occasion  for  the  training 
of  his  youthful  powers  and  the  earnest  of  his  capacity  to 
do  still  better  things  in  the  future.  In  my  opinion,  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  intellectual  productivity  of  Ger- 
many is  attributable  to  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  ex- 
perience in  original  work  that  comes  of  the  unformidable, 
promptly  undertaken  and  promptly  elaborated  doctor's 
dissertation.  I  should  accordingly  advocate,  in  our  Amer- 
ican universities,  the  policy  of  holding  the  ideals  of  the 
doctor's  dissertation  within  and  not  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  capable  and  well-equipped  young  men  who  frequent 
them.  Instead  of  fostering  in  them  a  futile  superstition 
for  the  high  requirements  and  other  more  or  less  artificial 
obstacles  standing  in  the  way,  I  should  strive  to  bring 
their  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  by  making  clear  that 
if  begun,  continued  and  ended  with  vigor  and  diligence, 
and  with  a  prompt  utilization  of  the  professor's  readiness 
to  counsel  and  to  guide,  an  acceptable  dissertation  ought 
to  be  pushed  to  completion  within  a  single  year. 

Incidentally  I  have  spoken  of  the  cooperation  between 
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professor  and  student  not  being  ended  until  the  last  proof- 
sheet  of  the  dissertation  has  been  read  by  both.  This  was 
by  no  means  a  figure  of  speecL  It  involves  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  dissertation 
requirements,  viz.,  that  the  dissertation  should  be  actually 
published  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  conferring  of  the  degree. 
In  taking  this  stand  I  have  nothing  but  full  appreciation 
of  the  position  of  some  of  our  first  universities  in  not 
making  this  requirement ;  but  none  the  less  the  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  this  view  must  be  considered  as  para- 
moimt.  If  I  were  asked  for  the  most  practical  criterion 
of  the  acceptability  of  a  doctor's  dissertation,  I  should 
reply,  "  That  it  be  good  enough  to  print,  with  credit  to 
the  candidate,  and  without  discredit  to  his  professors  and 
to  the  university  they  represent."  Any  test  short  of  this 
is  likely  to  be  one  that,  in  the  actual  administration  of  it, 
is  in  danger  of  admitting  work  that  is  not  completed, 
revised  and  polished  to  its  minutest  details,  and  hence  also 
is  in  danger  of  coming  short  of  training  the  candidate  in 
that  accuracy  of  form  and  finish  which  is  essential  to  the 
highest  and  best  scholarship,  and  of  which  the  young  stu- 
dent of  vigorous  and  brilliant  attainments  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  stand  in  need  than  his  more  commonplace  com- 
panions. Precisely  here,  viz.,  in  the  point  of  form  and 
style,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  our  American 
universities  setting  a  distinctly  higher  standard  than  pre- 
vails in  Germany.  And  if  we  may  bring  France  again 
into  the  comparison,  I  would  say  that  we  should,  in  the 
matter  of  the  dissertation,  set  before  us  the  ideal  of  combin- 
ing the  solidity  and  thoroness  of  German  research  with  the 
sanity,  the  clearness  and  the  charm  of  French  elucidation. 
This  is  a  standard  that  we  have  not  thus  far  fully  attained, 
but  there  is  no  reason  whv  we  mav  not  attain  it  within 
a  reasonable  future.     If  it  should  be  feared  that,  under 
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such  a  system  of  sapervision  as  I  have  advocated^  the  inter- 
vention of  the  professor  may  become  too  prominent  and 
even  subversive  of  the  student's  originality,  the  true 
answer  appears  to  me  to  be  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
professor,  with  the  multifarious  other  claims  upon  his 
time  and  energy,  is  likely  to  accomplish,  the  event  is  only 
too  apt  to  prove  that  he  has  still  accomplished  in  this 
direction  all  too  little.  Moreover,  in  favor  of  the  enforced 
publication  of  the  dissertation  it  should  be  urged  that,  if 
the  work  is  important  enough  in  its  results  to  justify  the 
conferring  of  the  d^ree,  then  surely  those  results  should 
be  made  accessible  to  scholars,  and  the  student  himself 
be  put  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  recognition  due  to  his 
exertions. 

Just  one  other  function  of  the  doctor's  degree  in  our 
American  universities,  and  I  have  done.  It  has  long  been 
my  desire  and  my  hope  to  see  our  greatest  American  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  with  their  ever-growing  equipment  of 
men  and  material,  becoming  more  and  more  the  Mecca 
of  the  resourceful  and  ambitious  spirits  in  that  great  com- 
pany of  American  teachers  and  professors  who  have  not 
had  the  graduate  advantages  of  a  great  university,  but 
are  still  responsive  and  still  are  gazing  star-ward,  and  yet 
are  beyond  those  early  years  when  a  triennium  of  uni- 
versity life  can  still  be  planned  for.  Why  should  not 
men  and  women  such  as  these  lay  out  their  lives  ahead 
under  university  advice  so  as  te  accomplish  in  advance  of 
university  residence  virtually  all  the  requirements  except 
those  of  the  dissertation  and  the  examinations — and  even, 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  part  of  the  dissertation  work? 
Why  should  they  not  then  enter  for  a  year  into  the  great 
brotherhood  of  some  one  of  our  universities,  not  te  sit 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  any  one,  but  to  find  free  intercourse 
of  scholarship,  the  inspiration  of  seminars,  of  great  librar- 
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ies,  of  public  and  private  lectures,  of  clubs,  societies  and 
circles,  of  the  teeming  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  a 
great  community,  with  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  end  of  all 
as  a  stimulus  to  earnest  work  and  a  recognition  of  honest 
merit?  Our  great  imiversities  are  not  yet  such  centers 
in  this  respect  as  they  might  become,  and  as  they  must 
become  if  they  are  to  continue  to  justify  the  enormous 
cost,  in  intellectual  life-blood  and  in  money,  of  their  up- 
keep. Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  halls  of 
our  greatest  universities  shall  be  thronged  not  only  by  a 
virile  company  of  youths  intent  on  storming  early  the 
ramparts  of  high  university  achievement,  but  when  ^  a 
goodly  fellowship  of  maturer  learners — ^resting  for  a  little 
from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  time — shall  find  re- 
freshment and  re-invigoration  for  a  while  in  enjoyment 
of  the  classic  shades  of  some  new  twentieth-century 
Academe. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Adopted  on  the  Twenty-ninth  of  Decembeb,  1903, 


I. 


3^he  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  The  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America. 


II. 


1.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages  and  their 
Literatures  thru  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  among 
scholars,  thru  the  publication  of  the  results  of  investi- 
gations by  members,  and  thru  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  at  an  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  and  time  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  from  year  to 
year  determine.  But  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  four 
years  there  shall  be  held  a  Union  Meeting,  for  which  some 
central  point  in  the  interior  of  the  country  shall  be  chosen. 


III. 


Any  person  whose  candidacy  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  become  a  member  on  the  pay- 
ment of  three  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by  the 
payment  of  the  same  amount  each  year.  Any  member,  or 
any  person  eligible  to  membership,  may  become  a  life 
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member  by  a  single  payment  of  forty  dollars  or  by  the 
payment  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  for  three  successive  years. 
Distinguished  foreign  scholars  may  be  elected  to  honorary 
membership  by  the  Association  on  nomination  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

rv. 

1.  The  oiEcers  and  governing  boards  of  the  Association 
shall  be :  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer;  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  these  six 
officers,  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Divisions,  and  seven 
other  members ;  and  an  Editorial  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (who  shall  be  Chairman 
ex  ofjficio)y  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  Divisions,  and  two 
other  members. 

2.  The  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  bo 
elected  by  the  Association,  to  hold  office  for  one  year. 

3.  The  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Divisions  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  respective  Divisions. 

4.  The  other  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Association 
at  a  Union  Meeting,  to  hold  office  until  the  next  Union 
Meeting.  Vacancies  occurring  between  two  Union  Meet- 
ings shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Council. 

V. 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers. 
The  Secretary  shall,  furthermore,  have  charge  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  the  Association  and  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  Executive  Council  shall  perform  the  duties  as- 
signed to  it  in  Articles  II,  III,  IV,  VII,  and  VIII ;  it 
shall,  moreover,  determine  such  questions  of  policy  as  may 
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be  referred  to  it  by  the  Association  and  such  as  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  year  and  call  for  immediate  decision. 
3.  The  Editorial  Committee  shall  render  such  assist- 
ance as  the  Secretary  may  need  in  editing  the  Publications 
of  the  Association  and  preparing  the  annual  program. 

VI. 

1.  The  Association  may,  to  further  investigation  in  any 
special  branch  of  Modem  Language  study,  create  a  Section 
devoted  to  that  end. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  Section  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a 
Secretary,  elected  annually  by  the  Association.  They 
shall  form  a  standing  committee  of  the  Association,  and 
may  add  to  their  number  any  other  members  interested  in 
the  same  subject. 

vn. 

1.  When,  for  geographical  reasons,  the  members  from 
any  group  of  States  shall  find  it  expedient  to  hold  a  sepa- 
rate annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Council  may  arrange 
with  these  members  to  form  a  Division,  with  power  to  call 
a  meeting  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  members  of  the 
Division  shall  select ;  but  no  Division  meeting  shall  be  held 
during  the  year  in  which  the  Association  holds  a  Union 
Meeting.  The  expense  of  Division  meetings  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Association.  The  total  number  of  Divisions  shall 
not  at  any  time  exceed  three.  The  present  Division  is 
hereby  continued. 

2.  The  members  of  a  Division  shall  pay  their  dues  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  other  members  of  the  Association. 
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3.  The  officers  of  a  Division  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a 
Secretary.  The  Division  shall,  moreover,  have  power  to 
create  such  committees  as  may  be  needed  for  its  own  busi- 
ness. The  program  of  the  Division  meeting  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Division  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

VIII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
at  any  Union  Meeting,  provided  the  proposed  amendment 
has  received  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Council. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

including  members  of  the  central  division  of  the 

Association. 


Adams,  Arthur,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Adams,  Edward  Larrabee,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [644  S.  Ingalls  St.] 

Adams,  Warren  Austin,  Professor  of  German,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Alden,  Raymond  Macdonald,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  Rhetoric,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.     [Box  82.] 

Alder,  Eugene  Charles,  Master  of  German,  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    [125  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. J 

Allen,  Edward  Archibald,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,   University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Allen,  F.  Sturges,  Springfield,  Mass.     [246  Central  St.] 

Allen,  Philip  Schuyler,  Aissistant  Professor  of  Grerman  Literature, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [6132  Kimbark  Ave.] 

Almstedt,  Hermann,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Armes,  William  Dallam,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     [Faculty  Club.] 

Armstrong,  Edward  C,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Johns  Hopkina 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Armstrong,  Emma  Kate,  College  Park,  Va. 

Arrowsmith,  Robert,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Wash- 
ington Square.] 

Artmann,  Florentine  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [828  liexington  Ave.] 

Aviragnet,  Elys4e,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity,  Liewisburg,   Pa. 

Ayer,  Charles  Carlton,  Professor  of  Romance  lAnguages,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 
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Babbitt,  Irving,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Babcock,   Earle   Brownell,   Associate   in   Romance   Languages,   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [6646  Madison  Ave.] 

Babize,  Auguste  Charles,  Editor  in  Chief,  UEcho  dea  Deux  Mondes, 
Chicago,  111. 

Bacon,  Edwin  Faxon,  Teacher  of  French  and  Qerman,  State  Normal 
School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.     [50  Cedar  St.] 

Bagster-Collins,    Elijah    William,    Adjunct    Professor    of    German, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baillot,  E.  P.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.     [718  Emerson  St.] 

Baker,  Asa  George,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries,  Springfield,  Mass.     [499  Main  St.] 

Baker,   Franklin  Thomas,   Professor   of   English,   Teachers'   College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baker,   George   Pierce,   Professor   of   English,   Harvard   University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [196  Brattle  St.] 

Baker,  Harry  Torsey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
German,   Beloit   College,   Beloit,   Wis.     [Chapin  Hall.] 

Baker,  Thomas  Stockham,  Professor  of  German,  Jacob  Tome  Insti- 
tute, Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Baldwin,  Charles  Sears,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Baldwin,  Edward  Chauncey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     [  1006  Nevada  St.] 

Bargy,  Henry,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Frank  Coe,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Union  College, 
Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md.     [16  W.  Monument  St.] 

Bartlett,  Greorge  Alonzo,  Associate  Professor  of  German    (retired), 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [48  Ware  Hall.] 

Bassett,  1^1  ph  Emerson,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Ijanguages, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Batt,  Max,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  North  Dakota  Agricul* 
tural  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Battin,   Benjamin    F.,    Professor   of   German,    Swarthmore    College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Baur,  William  F.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Beam,  Jacob,  Preceptor  in  Modern  Languages,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
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School,  Boston,  Mass.     [11   Wabon  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.l 

Beatty,  Arthur,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.     [1824  Jackson  St.l 

de  Beaumont,  Victor,  Lecturer  in  the  French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
[40  Dupont  St.l 

Bechert,  Alexander  Otto,  Lecturer  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     [119  Jefferson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 

Becker,  Ernest  Julius,  Instructor  in  English  and  German,  Baltimore 
City  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Belden,  Henry  Marvin,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.     [811  Virginia  Ave.l 

Bell,  Robert  MowTy,  Instructor  in  German,  Collegiate  Department, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Berdan,  John  Milton,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Bergeron,  Maxime,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     [520  W.  151st  St.l 

Berkeley,  Frances  Campbell,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,   Wis.     [616  Lake  St.l 

Bernkopf,  Anna  Elise,  Instructor  in  German,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bernkopf,  Margarete,  Instructor  in  German,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.     [58  Kensington  Ave.l 

Bemstorff,  Frank  A.,  Instructor  in  German,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.     [2241  Sherman  Ave.l 

B^thune,  Baron  de,  Louvain,  Belgium.     [57  rue  de  la  Station.] 

Bevier,  Louis,  Jr.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

B^iat  de  Bordes,  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Bigelow,  John,  Jr.,  Professor  of  French  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bigelow,  William  Pingry,  Professor  of  Music  and  German,  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Bishop,  David  Horace,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss.  [University, 
Miss.l 

Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [383  E.  56th  St.] 
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Blackwell,  Robert  Emory,  President  and  Professor  of  English,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  Ashland,  Va. 

Blair,  Emma  Helen,  Historical  Editor,  State  Historical  Library, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Blaisdell,  Daisy  Luana,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.     [1010  W.  California  Ave.] 

Blake,  Mrs.  Estelle  M.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville,  Ark.     [616  Ida  Ave.] 

Blanchard,  Frederic  T.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.     [633  Yale  Station.] 

Blau,  Max  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bleyer,  Willard  Grosvenor,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [625  Langdon  St.] 

Boesche,  Albert  Wilhelm,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [322  Harvard  St.] 

Bohn,  William  Edward,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [718  Monroe  St.] 

Boll,  Helene  Hubertine,  Instructor  in  German,  Hillhouse  High  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bonilla,  Rodrigo  Huguet,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [656  W.  185th  St.] 

Booth,  William  Stone,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  [19 
Berkeley   St.,   Cambridge,  Mass.] 

Borgerhoff,  J.  L.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Both-Hendriksen,  Louise,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Arts,  Adelphi 
College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [150  Lefferts  Place.] 

Bothne,  Gisle  C.  J.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Norwegian,  Luther 
College,  Decorah,  la. 

Boucke,  Ewald  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [808  S.  State  St.] 

Bourland,  Benjamin  Parsons,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.  [11170  Euclid 
Ave.] 

Bowen,  Benjamin  Lester,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Bowen,  Edwin  Winfield,  Professor  of  Latin,  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Ashland,  Va. 

Bowen,  James  Vance,  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages,  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  College, 
Miss. 

Boysen,  Johannes  Lassen,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  [714 
Beach  St.] 
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Bradshaw,  S.  Ernest,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Greenville,  S.  C. 

Bradsher,  Earl  L.,  University  of  Berlin,  Berlin,  Germany.  [Clifton 
Hill,  Mo.] 

Brandon,  Edgar  Ewing,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Brandt,  Hermann  Carl  Georg,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Braun,  Wilhelm  Alfred,  Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Brecht,  Vincent  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School,  Lehigh  Ave.  and 
8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Br4d^,  Charles  F.,  Instructor  in  German,  Northeast  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Lehigh  Ave.  and  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
[4126  Chester  Ave.] 

Brickner,  Edwin  S.,  Instructor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Fletcher,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  Eastern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal School,  Charleston,  111. 

Briggs,  William  Dinsmore,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Leiand 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     [316  Melville  Ave.] 

Bright,  James  Wilson,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bristol,  Edward  N.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [29  West 
23d  St.] 

Bronk,  Isabel le.  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature, 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Bronson,  Mrs.  Elsie  StraflSn,  Providence,  R.  I.     [232  Brown  St.] 

Bronson,  Thomas  Bertrand,  Head  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment, Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Bronson,  Walter  C,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Brown  Univer- 
sity,  Providence,   R.   I. 

Brooks,  Maro  Spalding,  Head  of  Modern  Language  Department, 
Brookline  High   School,   Brookline,  Mass.     [25   Waverly   St.] 

Brooks,  Neil  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Grerman,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 

Brown,  Arthur  C.  L.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.     [716  Foster  St.] 

Brown,  Calvin  S.,  Professor  of  Romance  languages,  University  of 
Mississippi,   Oxford,   Miss.     [Box   63,   University,   Miss.] 
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Brown,  Carleton  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Brown,  Edward  Miles,  Professor  Emeritus  in  English,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  [1033  E.  University  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.]  * 

Brown,  Frank  Clyde,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Emory  College, 
Oxford,  Ga. 

Brown,  Frederic  Willis,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Brownell,  George  GriflBn,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 

Bruce,  James  Douglas,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Brugnot,  Mrs.  Alice  Gabrielle  Twight,  Instructor  in  French,  Univer- 
sity School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  111.     [21  Lake  Shore  Drive.] 

Brumbaugh,  Martin  Grove,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     [3224  Walnut  St.] 

Brun,  Alphonse,  Instructor  in  French,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [39  Ellery  St.] 

Bruner,  James  Dowden,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Bruns,  Frederick,  Fellow  in  Grerman,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.     [623  E.  Gorham  St.] 

Brush,  Murray  Peabody,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brusie,  Charles  Frederick,  Principal,  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy,  Ossin- 
ing,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Frank  Egbert,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Buchanan,  Milton  Alexander,  Lecturer  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada.     [124  McPherson  Ave.] 

Buck,  Gertrude,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     [50  Montgomery  St.] 

Buck,  Philo  Melvyn,  Jr.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  McKin- 
ley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Buckingham,  Mary  H.,  Boston,  Mass.     [96  Chestnut  St.] 

Buffum,  Douglas  Labaree,  Preceptor  in  Romance  Languages,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     [151  Little  Hall.] 

Bullinger,  Howard  Valentine,  Instructor  in  English,  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass.     [Phillips  Inn.] 

Burkhard,  Oscar  C,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  [Care  of  Rev.  John  Burkhard,  Elkader, 
la.] 
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Burnet,  Percy  Bentley,  Director  of  Modem  Languages,  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  Kansas  City,  Mo.     [1112  E.  14th  St.] 

Burnett,  Arthur  W.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [29  West 
23d  St.] 

Burton,  Richard,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bush,  Stephen  Hayes,  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Iowa,  lows 
City,  la. 

Busse,  Paul  Gustav  Adolf,  Instructor  in  German,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity,   Columbus,    O.     [316    W.    Ninth    Ave.] 

Cabeen,  Charles  William,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Callaway,  Morgan,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.     [1104  Guadalupe  St.] 

Cameron,  Arnold  Guyot,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Cameron,  Susan  E.,  Lecturer  in  English,  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Campbell,  Killis,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas.     [2301  Rio  Grande  St.] 

Campion,  John  L.,  Kiel,  Germany.  [370  W.  116th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.] 

Canby,  Henry  Seidel,  Instructor  in  English,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [77  Elm  St] 

Canfield,  Arthur  Graves,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [909  E.  University 
Ave.] 

Capen,  Samuel  Paul,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Col- 
legiate  Department,   Clark   University,   Worcester,   Mass. 

Carnahan,  David  Hobart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [Barrington,  111.] 

Carpenter,  George  Rice,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo- 
sition, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carr,  Joseph  William,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Carruth,  William  Herbert,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Carson,  Lucy  Hamilton,  Professor  of  English,  Montana  State  Normal 
College,  Dillon,  Mont. 
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Carson,  Luella  Clay,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  American  Literatare^ 
University   of   Oregon,   Eugene,   Ore.     [289    E.   9th   St.] 

Carteaux,  Gustav  A.,  Professor  of  the  French  Language,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carter,    Charles   Henry,   Assistant   Professor   of   English,   Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.   Y.     [1006   Walnut  Ave.] 

Castegnier,  Georges,  Civilian  Instructor  in  French,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlain,  May,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb.     [Station  A.] 

Chamber lin,  Willis  Arden,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

Chandler,  Edith   Beatrice,  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Chandler,    Frank   Wadleigh,   Professor   of   Literature   and   History, 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [22  Orange  St.] 

Chapman,  Henry  Leland,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Charles,  Arthur  M.,  Professor  of  German  and  French,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Ind. 

Chase,  Frank  Herbert,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Beloit,  Wis.     [718  Church  St.] 

Chase,  Lewis  Nathaniel,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Louisville,   Ky. 

Chase,   Stanley   Perkins,   Instructor   in   English   Literature,   North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 

Cheek,  Samuel  Robertson,  Professor  of  Latin,  Central  University  of 
Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky. 

Cheever,    Louisa    Sewall,    Instructor    in    English,    Smith    College, 
Northampton,  Mass.     [Chapin  House.] 

Chenery,  Winthrop  Holt,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Child,  Clarence  Griffin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     [4237  Sansom  St.] 

Churchill,  George  Bosworth,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Cipriani,  Lisi,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [Felton  Hall.] 

Clapp,  John  Mantel,  Professor  of  English,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Clark,  Alexander  Frederick  Bruce,  Instructor  in  French,  University 
College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Clark,  Clarence  Carroll,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Bryn  Mawr, 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Clark,  J.  Scott,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  Northwestern 
University,  Eranston,  111. 

Clark,  Thatcher,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages, 
Cathedral  School  of  St.  Paul,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Thomas  Arkle,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Dean  of  Under- 
graduates, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Clarke,  Charles  Cameron,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  Yale '  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
[254  Bradley  St.] 

Clary,  S.  Willard,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  [120  Boylston 
St.l 

Coar,  John  Firman,  Professor  of  the  German  language  and  Litera- 
ture, Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cohn,  Adolphe,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatores, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colin,  Mrs.  Henriette  Louise  Th^rtee,  Professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
[Box  293,  College  Hall.] 

Collins,  George  Stuart,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Varnum  Lansing,  Preceptor  in  Modem  Languages,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Collitz,  Hermann,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Colville,  William  T.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Colvin,  Mrs.  Mary  Noyes,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Colwell,  William  Arnold,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [17  Conant  Hall.] 

Comfort,  William  Wistar,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa, 

Compton,  Alfred  D.,  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,   138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Conant,  Martha  P.,  Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick,  Mass. 

Conklin,  Clara,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Cook,  Albert  S.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [219  Bishop  St.] 

Cool,  Charles  Dean,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [2022  Jefferson  St.] 

Cooper,  Lane,  Instructor  in  English,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
[120  Oak  Ave.] 

Cooper,  William  Alpha,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     [1111  Emerson  St.] 
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Corson,  Livingston,  Olumbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [717 

Livingstone  Hall,  115th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.] 
Corwin,   Robert   Nelson,    Professor    of   German,    Sheffield   Scientific 

School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [247  St.  Ronan 

St.] 
Coues,  Robert  Wheaton,  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [10  Mcwon  St.] 
Cox,  John  Harrington,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  West  Virginia 

University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.     [188  Spruce  St.] 
Craig,  Percy  Gaines,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [Liv- 
ingstone Hall,   115th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.] 
Crane,  Thomas  Frederick,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 

Literatures,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Crawshaw,  William  Henry,  Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Critchlow,  Frank  Linley,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Croll,  Morris  William,  Preceptor  in  English,  Princeton  University, 

Princeton,  N.  J.     [53  Patton  Hall.] 
Cross,  Wilbur  Lucius,  Professor  of  English,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [24  Edgehill  Road.] 
Crow,   Charles   Langley,   Adjunct   Professor   of   Modern  Languages, 

Washington  and  hee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 
Crowell,  Asa  Clinton,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     [345  Hope 

St.] 
Crowne,  Joseph  Vincent,  Instructor  in  English,  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York,  13Sth  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CunlifTe,  John  William,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 
Curdy,  Albert  Eugene,  Instructor  in  French,  Yale  University,  New 

Haven,  Conn. .   [743  Yale  Station.] 
Curme,  George  Oliver,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111.     [2237   Sherman  Ave.] 
Currell,  William  Spenser,  Professor  of  English,  Washington  and  I>ee 

University,   Lexington,   Va. 
Cushwa,  Frank  William,  Instructor  in  English,   Phillips  Academy, 

Exeter,  N.  H. 
Cutting,  Starr  Willard,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 

Daland,  Rev.  William  Clifton,  President  and  Professor  of  English  and 
Philosophy,  Milton  College,  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
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of  English,  Western  High  School, 
Mil     [»7  Dolphin  St.] 
lij»iBHT   Ti^M.   Professor  of   Rhetoric,   Brown   University, 
!>-*»>fc«».  R.  I. 
*>»ar^   rruBcsf  IVcsiH'.  Pttkfessor  of  Romance  Languages,  Cornell 

OvN"*f«f.  Vi.  Y«ije«.  la. 
Viia9.*a»  v'^^sripr  K^anr,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Leland 

S5ax5.-ri  ^r    I'wtifrtity.  Patio  Alto,  Cal.     [1327  Byron  St.] 
IVrtA  .    r    >1.    A*»i*»si    lV>fes.sor   of   English,    Mississippi    Agri- 
.-irxr*:   A3^i  Mifchanioal   College,  Agricultural   College,  Miss. 
;V"iiJt  .    rv^anr  Jo^A^ton.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 

''^T*yrs;;v  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
I'^^^iscir.  ^vsSerk*  Joseph  Arthur,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  and 
Si^xt*^.  I'ttiversity  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada.     [22  Madi- 

'.."^^Wk  WitlUm  Walter,  Professor  of  the  German  Language,  Ohio 

W^«'v;in  I'niversity,  Delaware,  O. 
tV^v^  v^harW  Gideon.  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Illinois, 

I'r^xuu  111.     I  Mo  W.  Green  St.] 
lV%«s«  Cdward  Z..  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     [3223  Powelton  Ave.] 
l^vwk  Kdwin  Bell,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
IV^ng.  Robert  Waller,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.     [1130  Bell- 
flower  Road.] 
IV  Haan.  Fbnger,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 
IVlster,  *Iohn  Louis,  Professor  of  Latin,  French,  and  German,  Manual 

Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
IV  Lagneau,  Lea  Rachel,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Lewis 

Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
IVlamarre,  Louis,  Instructor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.   Y.     [324   Highland  Ave.,   Mt.   Vernon, 
X.  Y'. 
IVnney,  Joseph  Villiers,  Professor  of  English,  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  O. 
IVy.  William  Morton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
IMekhoff,  Tbbias  J.  C,  Junior  Professor  of  German,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  ^lich. 
Pike,  Francis  Harold,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dodge,  Daniel  Kilham,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 
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I>odge,  Robert  Elkin  Neil,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of   Wisconsin,   Madison,   Wis.     [21    Mendota   CJourt.] 

IX>niat,  Josephine  C,  Instructor  in  French  and  Grerman,  Lyons  Town- 
ship High  School,  La  Grange,  111. 

Douay,  Gaston,  Professor  of  French,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Dow,  Louis  Henry,  Professor  of  French,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.     [Box  174.] 

Downer,  Charles  Alfred,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  138th  St.  and  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dunlap,  Charles  Graham,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Dunn,  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures and  Lecturer  on  Romance  Philology,  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C. 

Durand,  Walter  Yale,  Professor  of  English,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
O.     [105  Elm  St.] 

Dye,  Alexander  Vincent,  Professor  of  German  and  Instructor  in 
French  and  Spanish,  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 

van  Dyke,  Henry,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Eastman,  Clarence  Willis,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature, 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Easton,  Morton  William,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, University  of  Pennsylvania,.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [224  S. 
43d  St.] 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Abbie  Fiske,  Principal,  Friedeneck  School,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Eaton,  Horace  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  N.  Y.     [607  Walnut  Ave.] 

Eckelmann,  Ernst  Otto,  Instructor  in  German,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Edgar,  Pelham,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature, 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Effinger,  John  Robert,  Junior  Professor  of  French,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Eggert,  Carl  E.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.     [930  Church  St.] 

Elliott,  A.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.     [18  E.  Eager  St.] 

Emerson,  Oliver  Farrar,  Professor  of  English,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  O.     [98  Wadena  St.,  E.  Cleveland,  O.] 
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Erakine,   John,   AMoeUtc   ProleaKyr   ai   Bmg&A,   Aidbent    CMggt, 

Amherst,  M««l 
ETans,  M.  BUkemore,  AinsUnt  Profeaeor  of  Gcrma,  UaHcnitj  of 

Wisoonsin,  Maduon,  Wis.     [21  Mendote  Court.] 
Even,  Helene  M^  Teaidier  of  Freneh,  Mias  Gleim's  School  lor  <^rK 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ewart,   Franic   Carman,   Professor  of  Bomaaoe  Laqgiiign,   Caigstff 

Unirersitjr,  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 

Fahnestoek,  Edith,  Brjn  Mawr  College,  Brjm  Hawr,  Pa.     fSadsor 

Hall.] 
Fairchild,  Arthur  Henry  Bolph,  Assistant  Professor  of  tlie  ^^igti^k 

language  and  literatore,  UniTersity  of  IGssonri,  Colnmfaiay 

Mo. 
Fairchild,  J.  R.,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  X.  T.     [Washington 

Square.] 
Farley,  Frank  Edgar,  Professor  of  English,  Simmons  College,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Famsworth,  William  Oliyer,  Instructor  in  French,  Tale  UniTersity, 

New  HsTen,  Conn.     [Asheville,  N.  C] 
Farr,  Hollon  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Tale  University, 

New  Hav  n.  Conn.     [351  White  Hall.] 
Farrand,  Wilson,  Head  Master,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Farrar,  Thomas  James,  Professor  of  Modem  lAnguages,  Washington 

and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 
Faust,   Albert   Bernhardt,   Assistant   Professor  of  German,    ComeU 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [406  University  Ave.] 
Fay,  Charles  Ernest,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Tufts  College. 

Tufts  College,  Mas8. 
Ferrell,  Chiles  Clifton,  Professor  of  Germanic  L<anguages,  University 

of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 
Ferren,  Harry  M.,  Professor  of  German,  High  School,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Few,  William  Preston,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 

N.  C. 
Fielder,  Edwin  W.,  Editor,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[436  Fifth  Ave.] 
Fife,  Robert  Herndon,  Jr.,  Professor  of  German,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.     [240  College  St.] 
Files,  George  Taylor,  Professor  of  German,  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
Fiske,   Christabel    Forsyth,    Instructor   in   English,   Vassar    College, 

Poiighkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Fitz-Gerald,  John  Driscoll,  2d,  Tutor  in  the  Bomance  I^anguages  and 

Literatures,   Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fitz-Hugh,  Thomas,  Profesaor  of  Latin,  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Fletcher,  Jefferson  Butler,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Robert  Huntington,  Acting  Professor  of  English,  Butler 
College,  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Flom,  George  Tobias,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures and  Acting  Professor  of  English  Philology,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Florer,  Warren  Washburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1114  Prospect  St.] 

Fogg,  Miller  Moore,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ford,  Daniel,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ford,  J.  D.  M.,  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [67  Brewster  St.] 

Ford,  Joseph  Sherman,  Head  of  the  Germaif  Department,  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Ford,  R.  Clyde,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Fortier,  Alc^,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.     [1241  Esplanade  Ave.] 

Fortier,  Edward  J.,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     [606  W.  California  St.] 

Fossler,  Laurence,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Foster,  Irving  Lysander,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Foulet,  Lucien,  Professor  of  French,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Fowler,  Thomas  Howard,  Professot  of  German,  Wells  College,  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

Fox,  Charles  Shattuck,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, South  Bethlehem,  Pa.     [222  Wall  St.,  Bethlehem.] 

Francke,  Kuno,  Professor  of  the  History  of  German  Culture  and 
Curator  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [3  Berkeley  Place.] 

Francois,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [310  S.  Broad- 
way, Yonkers,  N.  Y.] 

Eraser,  Margaret  E.  N.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
[Hulings  Hall.] 
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KruMir,  William  Heniy,  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  Umyersity 

of  Toronto.  Toronto,  Canada. 
Krwnnaa.  J.  C,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Wis- 

conitin.  Madison,  Wis.     [222  Langdon  St] 
K1wi^lich«»r.  Haas,  Professor  of  German,  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 

nH>r<'«  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kmils  «K^a  Phelps*  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
l>M<«itiMk  Vf^atunu  Instmctor  in  Spanish,  College  of  the  City  of  New 

A^Mks   ISSih  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
INjlVr.   V.sn^d   DeW..   Instructor   in   English,   Harvard   University, 

\^xf»Sn<fie.  MaM.     [44  Brentford  Hall.] 
IVV<.  >Ni»:.  Nw  York.  N.  Y.     [71  Broadway.] 
>>B>.'«k.  Viiw»f\i  AMoriate  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Illi- 

7KW.  I  i^aBdk  III.     [lOOS  W.  Oregon  St] 
^Njrs;.  \>v»  R.  S^vf^anr  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 

N^^   \i«k.  N.  Y. 

<■;«»  «,x\   Vti;^B»«i;!f.  I^xvSwsk*  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 

x'K*«rr)£^  till  KasMS^  Lawrenee,  Kas. 
<<;:i^)f^^»  S%:».Vv  Imssil  Ift^tnxtor  in  the  Romance  Languages,  Am- 

^^^t»tfr    AAto  H^i^^  .isMCMte  Pn>fessor  of  English,  Harvard  Uni- 

^v^V*    v>«>lNrii>i^  >ld»i^     1 1$  Grays  Hall.] 
v^i^**^'^-.    .ic^ru^  U.  Mtci&MCv.  3id.     (1316  Bolton  St] 
v)i^-i^'^    ^i^^  v>/9<^  tflljdtisiiKt^iftbHu  Pa.     (S25  Locust  Ave.,  German- 

v>^^^    >i-:vMi  :>)M»^»  t:ii»entc«)r  is  FpmcIl  Stwfield  Scioitific  School, 

^  i.c  ;Tti^«tr«ai>.   \«tw  HamniL  Ociul     (SU  Yale  Station.] 
v:*iu<v  v^c*t^»**i  yyW»ffiv<.  S^^wiv^c  in  RkMneuK^  Languages,  Prinoe- 

vCh*,  Vt^  !^>il  H.,  rtMwiU.  K*!^     ll«l  nhaoor  St.] 

v>y^     '..  iNj*    V^cn*.    \'«w^s;a2Q  Pn>5Ks«>r  4L>f  Rmmuk^  Languages,  Uni- 

^iiiiNiV*  ^"^  W>«v«Bt».  MadrwmL  W1«l     Jil*  X.  Piadoiey  St] 
v:>!^x.%;4    >^^^«te.*-«M  >feCihk  I>v>6hswy  of  the  Engii^h  Lsn^i«sge  and  Litera- 

;ti«vv  ;  ^^yr*^  of  OsUfoniia,  Berkeley,  OsL     [2403  Piedmont 

v\v^A«^  "H^ftiw^  J^>  PNifesmr  of  Romance  LangnsgM>  Boston  Uni- 
x^xA^O"^   ^>f>io«.  Massi.     [20  Fairmont  St.  BnHAdine.  Mass.] 

vV4^%  .\>;ui  ^a>smMw  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages  mad  Gbltie 
>^;.c<i*^,  vVHimbia  University,  New  York,  X.  Y, 

v^«^iN*«w  v^^iutt  Halt  Preceptor  in  English,  PrineetOK  UniTerBity, 
^^^kiiM^m  N^  J*    [5  &  £.  Brown  HalL] 
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Gilbert,  George  Clayton,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     [163  S.  13th  East  St.] 

Gill,  John  Glanville,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gillett,  William  Kendall,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish,  New  York 
University,  University  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Glascock,  Clyde  Chew,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Shefl&eld  Sci- 
entific School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Gradu- 
ates* Club.] 

Glen,  Irving  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Early  Eng- 
lish Literature,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  [264  E. 
9th  St.] 

Goad,  Caroline  M.,  Teacher  of  German,  Wilson  College  for  Women, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Goddard,  Harold  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  North- 
western   University,    Evanston,    111.     [843    Judson    Ave.] 

Goebel,  Julius,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [63  Oxford  St.] 

Goettsch,  Charles,  Associate  in  Crerman,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Gould,  Chester  Nathan.  [Care  of  R.  M.  Mitchell,  Box  244,  Hanover, 
N.  H.] 

Gould,  William  Elford,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  French,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Grandgent,  Charles  Hall,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard 
University,   Cambridge,  Mass.     [107  Walker  St.] 

Gray,  Charles  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas.     [1311  Tennessee  St.] 

Greene,  Herbert  Eveleth^  Collegiate  Professor  of  English,  Johns  Hop 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     [1019   St.  Paul  St.] 

Greenlaw,  Edwin  Almiron,  Professor  of  English,  Adelphi  College 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Greenough,  Chester  Noyes,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  111. 

Gregor,  Leigh  R.,  Lecturer  on  Modem  Languages,  McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada.     [139  Baile  St.] 

Griebsch,  Max,  Director,  National  Crerman- American  Teachers'  Semi 
nary,  668-668  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Griffin,  James  O.,  Professor  of  German,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer 
sity,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Griffin,  Nathaniel  Edward,  Preceptor  in  English,  Princeton  Univer 
sity,  Princeton,  N.  J.     [14  N.  Dod  Hall.] 

Grimm,  Karl  Josef,  Professor  of  the  German  Lianguage  and  Litera 
ture,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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Gronow,  Hans  Ernst,  Associate  in  German,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111.     [Faculty  Exchange,  University  of  Chicago.] 
Grossmann,  Edward  A.,  Instructor  in  German,  Institute  of  Musical 

Art,  New  York,  N  Y.     [33  W.  67th  St.] 
Gruener,  Gustav,  Professor  of  German,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn.     [Box  144,  Yale  Station.] 
Grumbine,  Harvey  Carson,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 

Literature,  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 
Grummann,  Paul  H.,  Professor  of  Modem  German  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.     [1930  Washington  St.] 
Gu^rard,  Albert  L4on,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages, 

Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Guit^ras,  Calixto,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Gummere,    Francis    B.,    Professor    of    English,    Haverford    College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 
Gutknecht,  Ix>uise  L.,  Teacher  of  German  and  French,  South  Chicago 

High  School,  Chicago,  111.     [7700  Bond  Ave.,  Windsor  Park, 

Chicago. 

Haertel,  Martin  Henry,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

Hagen,  S.  N.,  Associate  Editor,  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     [616  Bourse  Building.] 

Hale,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Hall,  John  licslie,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
and  of  General  History,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Ham,  Roscoe  James,  Professor  of  French,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hamill,  Alfred  Ernest,   Chicago,  111.     [2637   Prairie  Ave.] 

Hamilton,  George  Livingstone,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [538  Church  St.] 

Hamilton,  Theodore  Ely,  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Missouri,   Columbia,  Mo.     [300   Waugh  St.] 

Hammond,  Eleanor  Prescott,  Chicago,  111.  [360  E.  67th  St.,  Hyde 
Park.] 

Hancock,  Albert  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Haverford  Col- 
lege,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Handschin,  Charles  Hart,  Professor  of  German,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O. 

Haney,  John  Louis,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Hanner,  James  Park,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emory 
College,  Oxford,  Ga. 

Hansche,  Maude  Bingham,  Teacher  of  German,  Commercial  High 
School  for  Girls,  Broad  and  Green  Sis.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hardy,  Ashley  Kingsley,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Old  English,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Hare,  James  Alexander,  Speyer  &  Co.,  24-26  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hargrove,  Henry  Lee,  Professor  of  English,  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Texas.     [1901    S.  9th   St.] 

Harper,  George  McLean,  Professor  of  English,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Harris,  Charles,  Professor  of  German,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Harris,  Lancelot  Minor,  Professor  of  English,  College  of  Charleston, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Harris,  Martha  Anstice,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Harrison,  James  Albert,  Professor  of  Teutonic  Languages,  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Harrison,  John  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambier,  O. 

Harrison,  Thomas  Perrin,  Professor  of  English,  Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  N.  C. 

Hart,  Charles  Edward,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  [33  Livings- 
ton Ave.] 

Hart,  James  Morgan,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Walter  Morris,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
California,    Berkeley,    Cal.     [2266    Piedmont   Ave.] 

Harvey,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada.     [Box  1116.] 

Hatfield,  James  Taft,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Hathaway,  Charles  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Law, 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.     [21  Maryland  Ave.] 

Hauhart,  William  F.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1115  S.  University  Ave.] 

Hauschild,  George  William,  Instructor  in  German,  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     [19  E.  Bloomington  St.] 

Hausknecht,  Emil,  Lausanne,   Switzerland.     [14  rue  Beau  S^jour.] 

Haussmann,  Jol.n  Fred,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.     [1214  W.  Johnson  St.] 

Head,  Walter  Dutton,  Instructor  in  French,  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H. 
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Etealj,   Herbert   Lester,   Teacher   of   German   and   French,    Harvard 

School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     [1306  Waterloo  St.] 
Heller,   Otto,   Professor   of   the   German   Language   and   Literature, 

Washington    University,    St.    Louis,    Mo.     [Prague,    Austria, 

Elisabethstrasse  17i.] 
Hempl,  George,  Professor  of  German,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univerdtr, 

Palo  Alto,  Cat.     [382  Lincoln  Ave.] 
Henneman,  John  Bell,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  the  South, 

Sewanee,    Tenn. 
Henning,   George   Neely,   Professor   of   Romance  Lianguages,   George 

Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Herford,  Charles  Harold,  Professor  in  t^e  University  of  Mandiester, 

Manchester,  England. 
Hervey,  Wm.  Addison,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Langua- 
ges and  Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Heuser,   Frederick   W.   J.,  Tutor   in   the  Germanic  lianguages  and 

Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hewett,  Waterman  Thomas,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 

Literature,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Heyd,  Jacob  Wilhelm,  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  State  Nor- 
mal   School,    Kirksville,    Mo.     [1112    S.    Florence   Ave.] 
Hicks,   Fred  Cole,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wisoonsia, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Hills,  Elijah  Clarence,  Professor  of  Romance  Lianguages  and  Litera- 
tures, Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  CoL     [1111  Wood 

Ave.] 
Hinckley,  Henry  Barrett,  Northampton,  Mass.     [54  Prospect  St.] 
Hinsdale,  Ellen  C,  Professor  of  the  German  Iianguage  and  Literature^ 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
HochdSrfer,  ICarl  Friedrich  Richard,  Professor  of  Modem  lianguages, 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  O.     [31   E.  Cecil  St.] 
Hodder,  Mrs.  Mary  Gwinn,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [Hotel  San  Remo.] 
Hodell,    Charles    Wesley,    Professor   of   the   English   language   and 

Literature,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hohlfeld,    A.    R.,    Professor   of   German,    University   of    Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.     [145  W.  Gilman  St.] 
Holbrook,  Richard  Thayer,  Associate  in  Italian  and  Old  French,  Bryn 

Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Holman,  Mabel  L.,  Instructor  in  English,  Putnam  Hall,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.   Y.     [63   Garfield   St.,   Springfield,   Mass.] 
Holzwarth,   Franklin  James,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages 

and  Literatures,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     [911 

Walnut  Ave.] 
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Hopkins,  Annette  Brown,  Instructor  in  English,  Eastern  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Md.     [232  Laurens  St.] 

Hopkins,  John  Bryant,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.     [72  Blair  Hall.] 

Home,  Charles  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Horning,  L.  Emerson,  Professor  of  Teutonic  Philology,  Victoria  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  Canada. 

Hoskins,  John  Preston,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     [22  Bank  St.] 

Hospes,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Lizzette,  Teacher  of  German,  McKinley  High 
School,  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. 

House,  Ralph  Emerson,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Houston,  Percy  Hazen,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  111.     [412  E.  Green  St.] 

Howard,  Albert  A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [12  Walker  St.] 

Howard,  William  Guild,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [25  Conant  Hall.] 

Howe,  George  Maxwell,  Professor  of  the  German  and  French  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Hobart   College,  Geneva,   N.   Y. 

Howe,  Malvina  A.,  Principal,  Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School, 
Dayton,  O.     [613  W.  1st  St.] 

Howe,  Thomas  Carr,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Butler  Col- 
lege, University  of  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [48  S. 
Audubon  Road,  Irvington.] 

Howe,  Will  David,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Hoyt,  Prentiss  Cheney,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Clark  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.     [940  Main  St.] 

Hubbard,  Frank  G.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,   Wis. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cond^,  Director  of  French,  Moffitt  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     [18  S.  Lafayette  St.] 

Hulme,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  English,  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.  [11424  Mayfield 
St.] 

Hume,  Thomas,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hunt,  Theodore  Whitefield,  Professor  of  English,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hutchison,  Percy  Adams,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


•  • 
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Hyde,  James  Hazen,  Paris,  France.     [18  rue  Adolphe  Yvon.] 

Ibbotson,  Joseph  Darling,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Ham- 
ilton CJoUege,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Ilgen,  Ernest,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [113  Walker  St.] 

Jenkins,  T.  Atkinson,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [488  £.  64th  Place.] 

Jessen,  Karl  D.,  Associate  in  German  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn   Mawr,   Pa. 

Jodocius,  Albert,  French  Master,  Delancey  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
[1420   Pine   St.] 

Johnson,  Henry,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Bowdoin  Collie, 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Johnson,  Oliver  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Johnson,  William  Savage,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.     [956  Yale  Station.] 

Jonas,  J.  B.  £.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Jones,  Everett  Starr,  Head  Master,  Allen  School,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Jones,  Harrie  Stuart  Vedder,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     [605  W.  Green  St.] 

Jones,  Jessie  Louise,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  III. 

Jones,  Richard,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jordan,  Daniel,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  Mary  Augusta,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.    [Hatfield  House.] 

Josselyn,  Freeman  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Mass.     [6  via  Landino,  Florence,  Italy.] 

Joynes,  Edward  S.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  South  Carolina 
College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Kagan,  Josiah  M.,  Master  (German),  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Karsten,  Gustaf  E.,  Professor  of  German  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Modern  Languages,   University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
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Keidel,  George  Charles,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kellogg,  Robert  James,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  James  Milli- 
kin  University,  Decatur,  111. 

Kent,  Charles  W.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Keppler,  Emil  A.  C,  Tutor  in  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [220  W. 
107th  St.] 

Kerlin,  R.  T.,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.     [397  Elm  St.] 

Kern,  Alfred  Allan,  Professor  of  English,  Millsaps  College,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kern,  Paul  Oskar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [386  E.  66th  St.] 

Kerr,  William  Alexander  Robb,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Keyes,  Charles  Reuben,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Keys,  David  Reid,  Associate  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  University 
College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Keyser,  Carl  F.,  Professor  of  German,  Normal  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     [71  E.  87th  St.] 

Kinard,  James  Pinckney,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Kind,  John  Houis,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.     [16  Mendota  Court.] 

King,  Robert  Augustus,  Professor  of  French  and  German,  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Kingsbury,  Elizabeth,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  German,  Nebraska  Nor- 
mal College,  Wayne,  Neb.     [Box  71.] 

Kip,  Herbert  Z.,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kirchner,  Elida  C,  Instructor  in  German,  Central  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     [1127  N.  Grand  Ave.] 

Kittredge,  George  Lyman,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [8  Hilliard  St.] 

Klaeber,  Frederick,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Klein,  David,  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

von  Klenze,  Camillo,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     [126  Lloyd  Ave.] 
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Knoepfier,  John  Baptist,  Professor  of  German,  Iowa  State  Normal 
School,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Roller,  Armin  Hajman,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  [34 
Middle  Divinity  Hall.] 

Krapp,  George  Philip,  Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kroeh,  Charles  F.,  Professor  of  Languages,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tecfa> 
nology,  Hoboken,  N  J. 

Krowl,  Harry  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kueflfner,  Louise  Mallinckrodt,  Instructor  in  German,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Kuersteiner,  Albert  Frederick,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kuhns,  Oscar,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn. 

Kullmer,  Charles  Julius,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     [505  University  Place.] 

Kurrelmeyer,  William,  Associate  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md.     [Ellicott  City,  Md.] 

Lamaze,  Edouard,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Languages,  International 

Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Lambert,  Marcus  Bachman,  Teacher  of  German,  Boys'  High  School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [5  Maxwell  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.] 
Lancaster,    Henry    Carrington,    Instructor   in   Romance   Languages, 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Lang,  Henry  R.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn.     [Box  244,  Yale  Station.] 
Lange,   Alexis    Frederick,    Professor   of   English   and    Scandinavian 

Philology,    University    of    California,    Berkeley,    Cal.     [2629 

Haste  St.] 
Lange,   Carl    Frederick   Augustus,   Associate   Professor   of   German, 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     [83  Massasoit  St.] 
Langley,    Ernest    F.,   Assistant   Professor   of    Romance    Languages, 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Lathrop,  Adele,  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Wellesley  College, 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
Lathrop,  Henry  Burrowes,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [311  Park  St.] 
Law,  Robert  A.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 

Texas. 
Lawrence,  William  Witherle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Learned,  Marion  Dexter,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Le  Compte,  Irville  Charles,  Instructor  in  French,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.     [764  Yale  Station.] 

Le  Daum,  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     [330  N.  Linn  St.] 

Le  Due,  Alma  de  L.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Lehmann,  Gottfried,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky.     [181  Mill  St.] 

Ijconard,  Arthur  Newton,  Professor  of  German,  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

Leonard,    Jonathan,    Sub-Master     (French),    English    High    School, 
Somerville,  Mass.     [Sandwich,  Mass.] 

Lessing,  O.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.     [1013  W.  Illinois  St.] 

Levi,  Moritz,  Junior  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [928  Olivia  Ave.] 

Lewis,  Charlton  Miner,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Herbert,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

Liberma,  Marco  F.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Cincinnati,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Ideder,  Frederick  William  Charles,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [46  Holyoke  House.] 

Lincoln,   George,   Austin   Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance   Languages, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [44  Ware  Hall.] 

Logeman,  Henry,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  University  of  .Ghent, 
Ghent,  Belgium.     [343  boulevard  des  Hospices.] 

Loiseaux,  Louis  Auguste,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lombard,  Mary  Joy,   Instructor  in   French  and  German,  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.     [324  Forest  Ave.] 

Lomer,  Gerhard  Richard,  Instructor  in  English,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Canada.     [150  Durocher  St.] 

Long,  Percy  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [35  Trowbridge  St.] 

Longden,  Henry  B.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Lotspeich,  Claude  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Loveland,  Helen  Isabel,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Momingside 
College,   Sioux   City,   la. 

Lowes,  John  Livingston,  Professor  of  English,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,   Pa. 
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Luebka,  William  Ferdinand,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Miami 
University,    Oxford,    O. 

Lutz,  Frederick,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Albion  College,  Albion^  Mich. 

Lyman,  Augustus  Julian,  Teach'er  of  French  and  Italian^  School  of 
Music  and  Art,  Patton  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Macarthur,  John  Robertson,  Professor  of  English,  New  Mexico  Col- 

ege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Agricultural  College, 

New  Mexico. 
McBryde,  John  McLaren,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  Sweet  Briar  In- 
stitute, Sweet  Briar,  Va. 
McClelland,  George  William,  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MacClintock,  William  D.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111.     [5629  Lexington  Ave.] 
MacCracken,  Henry  Noble,  Oxford,  England.     [81  Banbury  Road.] 
Macine,  John,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish,  University  of  North 

Dakota,  University,  N.  D. 
McKenzie,  Kenneth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
McKibben,  George  Fitch,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Denison 

University,  Granville,  O. 
McKnight,  George  Harley,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Ohio  State 

University,  Columbus,  O. 
McLaughlin,  William  Aloysius,  Instructor  in  French,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [920  Monroe  St.1 
McLean,  Charlotte  Frelinghuysen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     [277  S.  4th  St.] 
McLean,  George  Edwin,  President,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

City,  la. 
McLouth,  Lawrence  A.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Ijit- 

erature,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Magee,  Charles  Moore,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[Conshohocken,  Pa.] 
Mallory,  Herbert  Samuel,  Chardon,  O. 
Maloubier,  Eugene  F.,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York,   138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Manley,  Edward,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  111.     [5801  Lex- 
ington Ave.] 
Manly,  John  Matthews,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

English,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Manthey-Zom,  Otto,  Instructor  in  German,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

March,  Francis  Andrew,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  of 
Ck>mparative  Philology  (Emeritus),  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa. 

Marcou,  Philippe  Belknap,  Paris,  France.     [28  quai  d*0rl6ans.] 

Marden,  Charles  Carroll,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md. 

Marin  La  Mesl^e,  A.,  Civilian  Instructor  in  French,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Marinoni,  Antonio,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  and  Germanic 
Languages,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  [224 
W.  Dickson  St.] 

Marsh,  Arthur  Richmond,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [49  Hawthorn  St.] 

Marsh,  George  Linnsiis,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.     [Box  179,  Faculty  Exchange.] 

Mather,  Frank  Jewett,  Jr.,  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Matthews,  Brander,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y.     [681  West  End  Ave.] 

Matzke,  John  E.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Maynadier,  Gustavus  H.,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [24  Fairfax  Hall.] 

Mead,  William  Edward,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Meisnest,  Frederick  William,  Professor  of  German,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     [4705  Sixteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.] 

Mellen,  Frederic  Davis,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Mensel,  Ernst  Heinrich,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mercier,  Louis  J.,  Instructor  in  French,  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago, 
III.     [199  S.  Throop  St.] 

Meyer,  Edward  Stockton,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.     [94  Glenpark  Place.] 

Meyer,  George  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  [905  W. 
Green  St.] 

Miller,  Frederick  Grant,  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.     [187  Washington  St.] 

Miller,  George  Morey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.  [Uferstrasse  8,  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many.] 
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Miller,  Raymond  D.,  Instructor  in  English,  Syracuse  UniverBity,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.     [Catonsville,  Md.] 
Milwitzky,  William,  Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mims,  Edwin,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 
Montgomery,  Maud,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  Gbllege 

of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas. 
Moore,  Alfred  Austin,  Preceptor  in  Romance  Languages,   Princeton 

l'niver*ity,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Moore,  Clarence  King,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  University 

of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Moore,  Olin  Harris,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Millsaps  College, 
Jaek^ton,  Miss.     [1664  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.] 
Moi>rY«   Robert   Webber,   Professor   of   German,   Colgate   University, 

Hamilton.  X.  Y. 
MvMTsaa.  Ba\*ard  Quincy,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wis- 

coimn,  Madison,  Miss.     [1715  Adams  St.] 
jykvrWy.  Srhranus  Griswold,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.     [119  Cedar  St.] 
MvvrrtU,  CUrMice  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan, 

Aaa  Arbor,  Mich. 
^^rtilL  VH^>r|riana  Lea,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Wiscon- 

Miu   Madison,   Wis.     [251    Langdon   St.] 
Mv^tnik  Joha.  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Georgia, 

AtlKNMk  i«a. 
M^MrT%A>A>  Fr^fderic  William,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  U.  S. 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Md.     [Hotel  Maryland.] 
MsMTlvMii.  Asa  Henrr,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Williams  Col- 

l«iee^  WilUamstown,  Mass. 
XK^rtvMiu  Kd^-ard  P.,  Assistant  Professor  of  En^sh,  Indiana  Univer- 

^tx\  HKx^ungton,  Ind. 
M^'^'isfr.  William   Kwgene,  Professor  of  the  German   Language  and 

tit^ratunf,  i^berlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 
Mv^t.  Ije^is  K.,  Pn>fe»»or  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
vVIK^  i>f  the  City  of  New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam 
.V^v,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Morwv  V^arles  R,  Vice-Principal  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 

Mci^tU  UaiTersity,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Muldi^r.  0^^r|fe   Abraham,   Professor   of  German  literature   and 

PhiK>K^%  .\n<^rheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
M\*^r^  Clara  U,  As^i^tant  Professor  of  English,  College  for  Women, 
Wwtern  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nason,  Arthur  Huntington,  Instructor  in  English,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, I'niversity  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Neff,   Theodore   Lee,   Instructor   in   French,   University   of   Chicago, 

Chicago,  111.     [304  E.  56th  St.] 
Neidig,  William  J.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.     [435  Hawthorne  Place.] 
Neilson,  William  Allan,   Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [2  Riedesel  Ave.] 
Nelson,  Clara  Albertine,  Professor  of  French,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Delaware,  O. 
Nettleton,  George  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of   English,   Sheffield 

Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,   Conn.     [339 

Prospect  St.] 
Nevens,  Charles  Freeman,  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  Buck- 

nell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.     [Box  541.] 
Newcomer,  Alphonso  Grerald,  Professor  of  English,  Leland  Stanford 

Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     [Box  894.] 
Newcomer,  Charles  Berry,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University 

of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1227  Washtenaw  Ave.] 
Newman,  Carol  Montgomery,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
Newport,  Mrs.  Clara  Price,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

[615  State  St.] 
Newson,  Henry  Dorsey,  President  of  the  Newson  Publishing  Co.,  18 

E.  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nichols,  Edwin  Bryant,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Kenyon 

College,  Gambier,  O. 
Nitze,  William  Albert,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Amherst 

College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Noble,   Charles,   Professor   of   the  English   Language  and  Rhetoric, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.     [1110  West  St.] 
von  No^,  Adolf  Carl,  Instructor  in  German  Literature,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Nollen,  John  S.,  President,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Norris,  Clarence  Elnathan,  Instructor  in  German,  Brown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I.     [6  Chandler  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.] 
Northup,  Clark  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 

Literature,   Cornell   LTniversity,   Ithaca,   N.   Y.     [107   College 

Place.] 

Ogden,  Philip,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

O'Leary,  Raphael  Dorman,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas.     [1106  Louisiana  St.] 

d'Oleire,  E.,  TrUbner's  Buchhandlung,  Mtinsterplatz  9,  Strassburg 
i.  E.,  Germany. 
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Oliver,  Thomas  Edward,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  UniTersity 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Dl.     [912  W.  California  Atc.] 

Olmsted,  Everett  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languagea, 
Cornell   University,  Ithaca,  N.   Y.     [730  University  Ave.] 

Opdycke,  Leonard  Eckstein,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [117  E.  69th  St] 

Osgood,  Charles  Orosvenor,  Jr.,  Preceptor  in  English,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Osthaus,  Carl  W.  F.,  Junior  Professor  of  German,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.     [417  S.  Fess  Ave.] 

Ott,  John  Henry,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
College  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Owen,  Edward  T.,  Professor  of  French  and  Linguistics,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Padelford,  Frederick  Morgan,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  .Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  [Uni- 
versity Station.] 

Page,  Curtis  Hidden,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Arthur  Hubbell,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [149  E.  Rode 
Road.] 

Palmer,  Philip  Mason,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, So.  Bethlehem,  Pa.     [34  N.  New  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.] 

Pancoast,  Henry  Spackman,  Hartford,  Conn.     [78  Vernon  St.] 

Papot,  B^n^ict,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  R.  T.  Crane  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Paton,  Lucy  Allen,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [65  Sparks  St.] 

Pearson,  Calvin  Wasson,  Harwood  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Pease,  Raymond  Burnette,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
[216  S.  Mills  St.] 

Peet,  Mrs.  Julia  Dumke,  Instructor  in  German,  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  111. 

Pellissier,  Adeline,  Instructor  in  French,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.     [32  Crescent  St.] 

Penn,  Henry  C,  Professor  of  English,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Penniman,  Josiah  Harmar,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Dean 
of  the  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Perrin,  Ernest  Noel,  Instructor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Perrin,  Marshall  Livingston,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Bos- 
ton University,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Perry,  Bliss,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Harrard  Univerlsity, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [5  Clement  Circle.] 
Peterson,  Kate  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [91  Eighth  Ave.] 
Phelps,  William  Lyon,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yale  Uniyer- 

sity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Pietsch,  Karl,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Plimpton,  George  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [70  Fifth  Ave.] 
Poll,  Max,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin* 

nati,  O. 
Pope,  Paul  Russel,  Assistant  Professor  of  German^  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [518  Stewart  Ave.] 
Potter,   Albert  K.,   Associate   Professor  of  the  English  Language, 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     [220  Waterman  St.] 
Potter,  Murray  A.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [191  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 

Mass.] 
Pound,  Louise,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University 

of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.     [1632  L  St.] 
Prettyman,  Cornelius  William,  Professor  of  the  German  Language 

and  Literature,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Priest,    George    M.,    Instructor    in    German,    Princeton    University, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Primer,  Sylvester,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 

Texas,  Austin,   Tex.     [2709  Rio  Grande  St.] 
Prince,   John   DjTieley,    Professor   of   Semitic   Languages,   Columbia 

University,    New    York,    N    Y.     [Sterlington,    Rockland    Co., 

N.  Y.l 
Prokosch,  Edward,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Pugh,  Anne  L.,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Putnam,  Edward  Kirby,  Davenport,  Iowa.     [2013  Brady  St.] 
Putzker,  Albin,  Professor  of  German  Literature,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Quinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Raggio,  Andrew  Paul,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Rambeau,  A.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Seminary  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Berlin,  Germany.  [ Kaiser- Allee  172,  Wil- 
mersdorf-Berlin.] 
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Ramsay,  Robert  Lee,  Assistant  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Rankin,  James  Walter,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [14 
Sumner  Road.] 

Ravenel,  Mrs.  Florence  Leftwich,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Ray,  John  Arthur,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  U.  8.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.     [Hotel  Maryland.] 

Reed,  Albert  Granberry,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Mo.     [712  Providence  Road.] 

Reed,  Edward  Bliss,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yale 
University,   New   Haven,   Conn.     [Yale   Station.] 

Reeves,  William  Peters,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O. 

Reinhard,  Joakin,  Phrofessor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.     [324  College  Ave.] 

Remy,  Alfred,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [3604  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.] 

Remy,  Arthur  Frank  Joseph,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Phi- 
lology, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rendtorff,  Karl  G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     [1130  Bryant  St.] 

Rennert,  Hugo  Albert,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [4408 
Chestnut  St.] 

Reuther,  Frieda,  Instructor  in  German,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.     [Ridgeway,  Wellesley.] 

Reynolds,  Minna  Davis,  Instructor  in  English,  Arundell  School,  625 
St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore^  Md. 

Rhoades,  Lewis  A.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  litera- 
tures, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0. 

Rice,  John  Pierpont,  Instructor  in  French,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.     [77  Elm  St.] 

Richards,  Alfred  Ernest,  Instructor  in  German,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J.     [14  University  Place.] 

Riemer,  Guido  Carl  Leo,  Professor  of  Modern  ILianguages,  Bucknell 
University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Robbins,  Fred  Oscar,  Instructor  in  French,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.     [215  Livingston  St.] 

Robertson,  James  Alexander,  Historical  Editor,  State  Historical 
Library,  Madison,  Wis. 

Robertson,  Luanna,  Head  of  the  German  Department,  High  School 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.     [Kelly  Hall,  University  of  Chicago.] 

Robinson,  Fred  Norris,  Professor  of  English)  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [Longfellow  Park.] 
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Robinson,  Grace  Louise,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Roedder,  Edwin  Carl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [412  Lake  St.] 

Root,  Robert  Kilburn,  Preceptor  in  English,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rosenthal,  Daniel  Crehange,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Care  of  S.  Samuels, 
515  W.  134th  St.] 

Roulston,  Robert  Bruce,  German  Master,  Country  School  for  Boys, 
Charles  St.  Extension,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Roux,  Louis  Alexandre,  Master  in  French  and  Latin,  Newark  Acad- 
emy, Newark,  N.  J.     [28  Osborne  Terrace.] 

Roy,  Rev.  James,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     [Station  A.] 

Rumsey,  Olive,  Instructor  in  English,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.     [Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

Ruutz-Rees,  Caroline,  Head  Mistress,  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Sachs,  Julius,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

de  Salvio,  Alphonso,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  HI.  [Association  des  Etudiants,  43  rue  des 
fecoles,  Paris,  France.] 

Sampson,  Martin  Wright,  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.     [403  S.  College  Ave.] 

Sanderson,  Robert  Ix)uis,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  T.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  [College  Park, 
Va.] 

Saunderson,  Grcorge  W.,  Principal  of  the  Saunderson  School  of  Ex- 
pression and  Seattle  School  of  Oratory,  Seattle,  Wash.  [Hol- 
voke  Block.] 

Schelling,  Felix  E.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  U^niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [College  Hall,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.] 

Schevill,  Rudolph,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Yale  Station.] 

Schilling,  Hugo  Karl,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  [2316  Le  Conte 
Ave.] 

Schinz,  Albert,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Schlcnker,  Carl,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     [522  Union  St.,  8.  £.] 
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Schmidt,  Friedrich  Georg  Gottlob,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore, 
Schmidt,   Gertnid    Charlotte,   Head   of   German    Department,   Miss 

Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     [66  Denbigh  Hall,  Bryn 

^lawr  College.] 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  Violet  Jajne,  Urbana,  HI.     [903  W.  California  Ave.] 
Schneider,  John   Philip,   Professor   of  English,   Wittenberg  College, 

Springfield,  O.     [206  Ferncliff  Ave.] 
Schofield,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [101   Brattle  St.] 
Scholl,  John  William,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1017   Vaughn  St.] 
Schradieck,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Instructor  in  German,  Adelphi  Academy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Scott,  Charles  Payson  Gurley,  Editor,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     [150  Wood- 
worth  Ave.] 
Scott,  Fred  Newton,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [539  E.  University  Ave.] 
Scott,  Mary  Augusta,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Sechrist,  Frank  Kleinfelter,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 

Literature,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.     [934 

Clark  St.] 
Segall,  Jacob  Bernard,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 

of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Semple,   Lewis   B.,   Teacher   of   English,   Commercial   Hig^    School, 

Brooklyn,  N  Y.     [229  Jefferson  Ave.] 
Severy,  Ernest  E.,  Headmaster,  Severy  School,  Nashville,  Tenn.     [112 

'  Vauxhall  St.] 
Seymour,  Arthur  R.,  Associate  in   Spanish,  University  of   Illinois, 

Urbana,  111.     [1017  W.  Oregon  St.] 
Shackford,  Martha  Hale,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     [18  Abbott  St.] 
Shannon,  Eklgar  Finley,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Arkansas, 

Fayetteville,  Ark.     [15  S.  Duncan  Ave.] 
Sharp,  Robert,  Professor  of  English,  Tulane  University  of  liouisiana. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Shaw,  James  Eustace,  Associate  in  Italian,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Shearin,   Hubert   Gibson,    Professor  of   the   English   Language  and 

Literature,  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky.     [212  Rand 

Ave.] 
Sheldon,  Edward  Stevens,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [11  Francis  Ave.] 
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Shepard,  William  Pierce,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Hamilton 

College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Sherman,  Lucius  A.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Sherman,  Stuart  Pratt,  Associate  in  English,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  111.     [707  W  California  St.] 
Sherzer,  Jane,  President  and  Professor  of  English,  Oxford  College 

for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 
Shillock,   Anna    Felicia,   Senior   German   Teacher,   East  Minneapolis 

High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     [425  Twelfth  Ave.,  S.  E.] 
Shipherd,  Henry  Robinson,  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [69  Dana  St.] 
Shipley,  George,  Editor  of  The  Baltimore  American,  Baltimore,  Md. 

[University  Club.] 
Shumway,   Daniel    Bussier,   Assistant   Professor   of   Germanic   Lan- 
guages  and   Literatures,   University  of   Pennsylvania,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa.] 
Shute,  Henry  Martin,  Instructor  in  German,  Phillips  Academy,  Ex- 
eter, N.  H. 
Sills,  Kenneth  Charles  Morton,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin,  Bowdoin 

College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Simonds,  William   Edward,   Professor  of  English  Literature,   Knox 

College,  Galesburg,  111. 
Simonton,  James  S.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  French  Language  and 

Literature,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 
Skinner,   Macy   Millmore,   Assistant   Professor   of   German,    Leland 

Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Skinner,   Prescott   O.,   Assistant   Professor  of   Romance   Languages, 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Sloane,  Thomas  O'Conor,  Consulting  Engineer  and  Chemist,  South 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Smith,  C.  Alphonso,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Dean 

of  the  Graduate  Department,  University  of  North   Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Smith,  Edward  Laurence,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Delaware 

College,  Newark,  Del. 
Smith,  Florence  Mary,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Illinois 

Academy,  Urbana,  111.     [603  W.  Green  St.] 
Smith,  Frank  Clifton,  Gurleyville,  Conn. 
Smith,  Hugh  Allison,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [504  Madison  St.] 
Smith,  Kirby  Flower,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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8now,  William  Brackett,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modem  Lan- 
j^imj^'.M,  Enfxlish  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Snyder,  Henry  Nelson,  President  and  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, VVotTord  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spaeth,  J.  D.,  Preceptor  in  English,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Sptinhoofd,  Arnold  Werner,  Head  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment in  the  High  and  Manual  Training  Schools,  W^ashing- 
ton.  n.  r.     [2015  Hillyer  Place,  N.  W.] 

S;K\nhtK>fd.  Edward,  Head  of  the  Department  of  German,  St.  Paul's 
Si*hool,  Concord,  N.  H. 

S^Hvkmann,  Wesley  Xast,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Kansas 
Wo*leyan  University,  Salina,  Kas. 

Sporanj:««  Carlo  Leonardo,  Professor  of  Italian,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York,  X.  Y.     [120  E.  86th  St.] 

Spieki»r.  Edward  Henry,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Johns  Hopkins  L^niversity,  Baltimore,  Md.  [915  Edmondson 
Avt».l 

S|un|r*rn.  «Io«l  Elias,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature, 
Columbia   I'niversity,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [9  W.  73d  St.] 

Statht^ni,  Madison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 

St«»arn*.  Clara  M..  Chicago,  111.     [5707  Monroe  Ave.,  Hyde  Park.] 

VAtt  StiviulertMi,  Frederic  C.  L.,  Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Sl«»0v«^  Harrison  Ross,  Assistant  in  English,  Columbia  University, 
N*w  York,  N.  Y.     [226  W.  113th  St.] 

SWiu|]^l>  Guido  Hermann,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Phil- 
oK^,    Indiana    University,    Bloomington,    Ind.     [Box    224.] 

Sl^'rUi^e.  Su^n  Adelaide,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [109  W.  Washing^n  Ave.] 

St^v^n^  AUw  IVrter.  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Mt.  Holy- 
y\xk«  i\>Uege,  South  Hadl^,  Mass. 

Stt«\«ait.  Morton  C\^llina,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University, 
i'ambriiige.  Msiss,     [43  Holyokfe  House.] 

St\H(vUi\l.  Francis  Hovey,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Uterature«  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New 
York.  N.  Y.     [22  West  68th  St.] 

Stoll.  Klmer  Kilgar,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Western  Reserve 
I'niversity.  Cleveland,  O. 

Slrau^^  l.oui!*  A.,  Junior  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Ann  Arbor.  Mich.     [900  Lincoln  Ave.] 

StnH»be.  Lilian  L,.  Instructor  in  German,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
kee|vMe.  N.  Y. 

Strt>ug»  i^in^line,  Portland,  Ore.     [46  N.  22d  St.] 
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Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey,  Hamburg,  Germany.  [American  Express 
Co.,  Ferdinandstrasse  2.] 

Suavely,  Guy  Everett,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, Meadville,  Pa. 

Sutton,  S.  Helena,  Principal,  Haver  ford  Friends'  School,  Haverford. 
Pa.     [Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.] 

Swearingen,  Grace  Fleming,  Professor  of  German,  Olivet  College, 
Olivet,  Mich. 

Swiggett,  Glen  Levin,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Sykes,  Frederick  Henry,  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sypherd,  Wilbur  Owen,  Professor  of  English  and  Political  Sciences, 
Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 

Tatlock,  John  S.  P.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [730  S.  Thayer  St.] 

Taylor,  George  Coffin,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  University 
of   Colorado,   Boulder,   Col.     [542   Arapahoe   St.] 

Taylor,  Lucien  Edward,  Boston,  Mass.     [839  Boylston  St.,  Suite  3.] 

Taylor,  Marion  Lee,  Albany,  N.  Y.     [362  Clinton  Ave.] 

Taylor,  Robert  Longley,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Taylor,  Rupert,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  English,  University  of 
Arkansas,   Fayetteville,  Ark.     [206  W.  Dickson  St.l 

Telleen,  John  Martin,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English,  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O. 

Thayer,  Harvey  Waterman,  Preceptor  in  German,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Thieme,  Hugo  Paul,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1209  E.  University  Ave.] 

Thomas,  Calvin,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Coliunbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  May,  Instructor  in  German,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, O.     [233  W.  Eleventh  Ave.] 

Thompson,  Elbert  N.  S.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.     [732  Elm  St.] 

Thomdike,  Ashley  Horace,  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thurber,  Charles  H.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     [29  Beacon  St.] 

Thurber,  Edward  Allen,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Mo. 

Tibbals,  Kate  Watkins,  Instructor  in  Englisli,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y". 
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Tilley,  Morris  Palmer,  ABsistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [924  Baldwin  Ave.] 

Tisdel,  Frederick  Monroe,  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Todd,  Henry  Alfred,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology,  Columbia  L'ni- 
versity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Todd,  T.  W.,  Professor  of  German,  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Tolman,  Albert  Harris,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Tombo,  Rudolph,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [628 
W.  114th  St.] 

Tombo,  Rudolf,  Sr.,  Instructor  in  German,  Alcuin  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     [1880  Lexington  Ave.] 

Toy,  Walter  Dallam,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Trent,  William  Peterfield,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [279  W.  71st  St.] 

Trueblood,  Ralph  Waldo,  Instructor  in  German  and  Science,  Grant 
High  School,  Cranford,  N.  J.     [114  Vernon  Ave.] 

Truscott,  Frederick  W.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Tucker,  Alice  Blythe,  Dean  of  Women  Students  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tufts,  James  Arthur,  Professor  of  English,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.   H. 

Tupper,  Frederick,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Tupper,  James  Waddell,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Turk,  Milton  Haight,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  [678 
Main    St.] 

Turrell,  Charles  Alfred,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Tuttle,   Edwin  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [217  Mansfield  St.] 

Tweedie,  William  Morley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Mount  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Tynan,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Audubon  Park,  West  155th 
St.] 

Underwood,  Charles  Marshall,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.  [Felton  Hall,  Cambridgi*, 
Mass.] 
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Upham,  Alfred  Horatio,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  O. 

Utter,  Robert  Palfrey,  Instructor  in  English,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Vaughan,  Herbert  H.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 

of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Viles,  George  Bur  ridge.  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 

and  Literatures,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
Vogel,  Frank,  Professor. of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute   of    Technology,    Boston,    Mass.     [95    Robinwood    Ave., 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.] 
Vos,   Bert   John,   Associate   Professor   of   German,   Johns   Hopkins 

University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VoBS,  Ernst  Karl  Johann  Heinrich,  Professor  of  German  Philology, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [218  W.  Gilman  St.] 
Vreeland,  Williamson  Up  Dike,   Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Wahl,  George  Moritz,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Wallace,  Malcolm  William,  Lecturer  in  English,  University  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Walter,  Hermann,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  McGill  Uni- 
versity,  Montreal,    Canada. 

Walz,  John  Albrecht,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [13^ 
Hilliard  St.] 

Warren,  Frederick  Morris,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wauchope,  George  Armstrong,  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Weber,  Hermann  J.,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [43  L>exington  Ave.] 

Weber,  William  Lander,  President,  Centenary  College,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Webster,  Kenneth  G.  T.,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [19  Ash  St.] 

Weeks,  Raymond,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Weill,  Felix,  Instmctor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     [153  E.  88th  St.] 

Weiss,  Henry,  U  S.  Government  Intepreter  and  Translator,  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.     [Box  556.] 
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Wells,  Edgar  H.,  Secretary  for  Appointments,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [9  University  Hall.] 

Wells,  John  Edwin,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  O. 

Weils,  Leslie  C,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment, Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wendell,  Barrett,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [18  Grays  Hall.] 

Wernaer,  Robert  Maximilian,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [8  Prescott  St.] 

Werner.  Adolph,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [339 
W.  29th  St.l 

Wernicke,  Paul,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Washburn  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wesselhoeft,  Edward  Karl,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [College  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.] 

West,  Henry  Skinner,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

West,  Henry  Titus,  Professor  of  German,  Kenyon  College,  Grambier,  0. 

Weston,  George,  Benson,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wharey,  James  Blanton,  Professor  of  English,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege   for    Teachers,    Nashville,    Tenn.     [200    24th    Ave.,    S.] 

Whitaker,  L.,  Principal,  Southern  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Broad  and  Jackson  Sts,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whitcomb,  Rupert  Henry,  Director  of  Music,  Cathedral  School  of 
St.  Paul,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

White,  Alain  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [51  E.  57th  St.] 

WTiite,  Horatio  Stevens,  Professor  of  German,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [29  Reservoir  St.] 

WTiiteford,  Robert  N.,  American  International  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.     [192   Wilbraham   Road.] 

Whitelock,  George,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Baltimore,  Md.  [1407  Con- 
tinental Trust  Building.] 

Whiteside,  Donald  Grant,  Instructor  in  English,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [430  W.  118th  St.] 

Whitman,  Charles  Huntington,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Rut- 
gers College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     [172  College  Ave.] 

Whitney.  Marian  P.,  Professor  of  German,  Vassar  Collejre.  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

W*hittem,  Arthur  Fisher,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [23  Woodbridge  St.] 
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Wiehr,  Josef,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111. 

Wightman,  John  Roaf,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  O. 

Wilkens,  Frederick  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Grerman,  New  York 
University,  University  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilkins,  Ernest  Hatch,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [58  Shepard  St.] 

Wilson,  Charles  Bundy,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Wilson,  Louis  Round,  Librarian,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Winchester,  Caleb  Thomas,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Winkler,  Max,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Wolflf,  Samuel  Lee,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann    Arbor,    Mich. 

Wood,  Francis  Asbury,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Wood,  Henry,  Professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md.     [109  North  Ave.,  W.] 

Woods,  Charles  F.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.     [22  S.  High  St.] 

Woodward,.  B.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Worden,  J.  Perry,  American  Consul,  Bristol,  England. 

Wright,  Arthur  Silas,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O. 

Wright,  Charles  Baker,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric, 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Wright,  Charles  Henry  Conrad,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [7  Buckingham  St.] 

Wright,  Maurice  Emerson,  Professor  of  German  and  French,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Wylie,  Laura  Johnson,  Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Bert  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Young,  Karl,  Ix>ndon,  England.  [Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall 
Mall.] 

Young,  Mary  V.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Zdanowicz,  Casimir  Douglass,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [1804  Madison  St.] 
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LIBRARIES 

scbscribixg  for  the  publications  of  the 

Association. 


Albany,  N.  Y.:  New  York  State  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass.:  Amherst  College  Library. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  General  Library  of  the  University  of  Mldilgm, 

Auburn,  Ala.:  Library  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institate. 

Aurora,  N.  Y.:  Wells  College  Library. 

Austin,  Texas:  Library  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Texas. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Woman's  College  Library. 

Beloit,  Wis. :  Beloit  College  Library. 

Berkeley,  Cal.:  Library  of  the  Uniyersity  of  California. 

Berlin,  Germany:  Englisches  Seminar  der  Uniyersitftt  Berlin.    [Doro- 

theenstrasse  5.] 
Bloomington,  Ind.:  Indiana  University  Library. 
Boston,  Mass. :  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.:   Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Buffalo  Public  Library. 
Burlington,  Vt.:  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Library. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  RadclifTe  College  Library. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C:  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Charlottesville,  Va.:   Library  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Chicago,  111.:  General  Library  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  111.:   Newberry  Library. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Library  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     [Burnet 

Woods  Park.] 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Adelbert  College  Library. 
Collegeville,  Pa.:  Ursinus  College  Library. 
Coliinibia,  Mo. :  Library  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Concord,  N.  IT.:  New  Hampshire  State  Library. 
Decorah,  Iowa:  Luther  College  Library. 
Detroit,  Mich.:  The  Public  Library. 
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Easton,  Pa.:  Van  Wickle  Memorial  Library,  Lafayette  College. 

Evanston,  111.:  Northwestern  University  Library. 

Giessen,  Grermany:  Die  Grossherzogliche  Universit&ts-Bibliothek. 

Graz,  Austria:  K.  k.  Universitilts-Bibliothek. 

Greensboro,  Ala.:  Library  of  Southern  University. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia:  Dalhousie  College  Library. 

Hartford,  Conn.:  Watkinson  Library. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa :  Library  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Irvington,  Ind.:  Butler  College  Library. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.:   Cornell  University  Library. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. :  University  of  Tennessee  Library. 

Lincoln,  Neb.:   State  University  of  Nebraska  Library. 

London,  England:  London  Library.     [St.  James  Sq.,  S.  W.] 

Lyons,  France:  Biblioth^ue  de  I'Universit^.  [18  quai  Claude  Ber- 
nard.] 

Madison,  Wis. :  University  of  Wisconsin  Library. 

Middlebury,  Vt.:  Middlebury  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Minneapolis,   Minn.:    University  of  Minnesota  Library. 

Munich,   Germany:  KOnigliche  Hof-   und   Staats-Bibliothek. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  Library  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:   Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Columbia  University  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  New  York  Public  Library  (Astor,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden  Foundations).     [425  Lafayette  St.] 

Oberlin,  O:  Oberlin  College  Library. 

Painesville,  O. :  Library  of  Lake  Erie  College. 

Peoria,  111.:   Peoria  Public  Library. 
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Ihan  for  tliat  parlicolu  jiurpufie.  Exlieuiel;  Uohnlnl  I 
hf  titU.  SubjrdK  too  large  to  be  tnated  io  aa  onlintry  paper,  ami  10(119  U 
(pedal  Id  be  of  cvntsnl  (olMttBt,  ma;  be  brought  before  llie  mHtinf  In  Ibe  d 
irf  Klatncla  luting  from  fini  to  Iw  mioata.  Tbo  piimn  itnd  in  faO  (buuld  In 
Mt  coiMniElo)  u  tini  Ui  oucupy  taan  tban  iwettty  {ur,  »l  tuns,  Uilny)  ntitniM-  J 

2.  Every  merabar  oOerintt  •  p«p<v,  whctW  ii  n  to  b*  rnd  in  full  or  not,  ilull 
ntbiiut  la  til*  SecnUrj,  bj  Ncrimber  1(>,  with  i(«  litli^  a  nympu*  of  Ui  cuUioiitiy 
mniJiiliiit  of  «uiie  fitly  or  tlxty  irordR.  He  sbAfl  tinu,  U  iha  bum  Usk,  wIwUmt 
ha  lliialia  lin  p«tier  ohnnld  be  proietilei]  by  title  mly,  ■unuurned  to  ■■  ab^Mflli 
or  md  in  full.    The  tyaoptKu  of  luxeptvil  piip«n  u«  lo  be  prioWd  on  tba  pc^ 

fL    The  Semtary  >hsll  wtect  the  progruD  from  ihe  pojicr*  that  otand, 
lryh|(  10  tlhlribale  tho  ouUter  in  mcb  •  Wfty  ae  Io  nwke  all  th«  ■ 
Id  pnanl  not  toon  tlian  aa  bour  aoil  a  half  ilutU  be  lUvoted  U 
•f  papeia  at  any  one  Knduo.    Tlmre  aliaJI  lie  guffiuiral  opjiortanity  lor  (li 
and  (off  KCttI  iuurcnitnc 
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SXDl— Anipniua  Editiun*  of  ElinLo'imni ;   ITfiS-lHaO.    Bt  Ian 


XXXV.—Pmuj,    PfatlftMp^v,    anil    B«Ujc{mi.      0^   Pcwrv   Aajtm 

llvxmatxf, fflW-TM 

Arasn>a.— PTDOHdrapi  <J  tlie  TaeDlr-rnunii  AiiBim)  MmUoc  or 

tiie  Hnlvm  IjiatpUHir  A»<rialin(i  Eif  AwH^n^  bdJ  W 
Yilo  L'aiVKDsly,  Sim  Mix^u,  C^in,,  ui>l  >t  lbs  rnlvwnhr 
rf  CUIoMn.  Cbiapc,  U!..  l\vr.ii.)mt  27,  2^  31.  I90B, 


TtiB  aoiHul  Tuluoe  ul  tliu  JVMiMfuiu  gT  Ui  JMm  /^ic^wyr  JmdmKm  y 
Jimthm  i>  i«ut*l  mijiMtlarif  iniNnImxrits.  It  omLum cbltflr  utujw  wiitoli  have 
hMV  [wr^iit'xl  ot  iJ"  inrrtitigii  at  the  .^laodnlion  Mod  ippnvixt  tar  (mUkstioQ  b/ 
thB  fililurlBl  lAxnmlUiw.  Olli«t  >p|<n>|iri>le  omtribatian*  mur  Im  UG«pU*l  bgr 
IlieCfltaiuUlac  TIw  cImuik^  nawlwr 'if  tscii  ViJitinr  Indiiiltik,  In  AtijiouKtc*,  Uir 
proo^aliii^  «t  'Ix'  UHt  Annoil  AlailltiK  ii(  (Jie  .VaodiUino  nsd  !■■  I)ivU()M. 

Tlic  OMD)''*'"  *'"  "'  "'"  "'^  '"^^  rnluinOi  of  lliwe  l>DtiUca^tJi«  luv  mil  *(ilil. 

Tliii  «iii«iUDiit  vnluioa,  compriaipr  all  the  Svw  Seiia,  naf  Iw  ulilniiMi  of  Iha 
•li«r«rst7.    'niu  lU Wri|>ilim  Iw  lh«  cunvni  rulnnia  It  fa.oa    'IV  tiriin  iif  (ixijcla 

Oiplu  (''  >'>«  Rrjoin  u(  Ibu  CuoimiiUM  cJ  Twfrlv*  qq  Admlaioa  HeqnliuncM* 
in«y  ba  oWJnfd  ot  Oiu  Bocreury.    Th.i  jidoe  1«  Un  omU  ■  oopj. 

All  iiHiunanicHiioiii  shoahl  !•  iiJ-lr(»al  (u  

Chauuk  H-  t 

//muni  {^iiKniiy,  Qmb^lgr,'i 

I'l ..- 1    >•  .VnniMl  hliwUi^iit  tbo  Aaodstloa,  irhkh  will  be  a  tlmwi  M*«iht|, 
„  |.  I,,    I.   ul  at  die  c>lalu  Uaivendt.T  Dt  Ohb,  CuluMibD*,  O.,  a 
^,,,1  .MUtstlvn  U  calkxl  Ic  tto  rVfpUulWK  ptfaHod  Oa  Um  flM:V 
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I>>wi.s,  K.  S. :  (Juernsey:  it.n  Pe«ip!i«  and  I)i:i- 

leet. 
Franeke,  Kuno:  Tlu*  Sieial  A-^ikm^i  »if  liarly 

( ierman  Uoniant i<'i»ii). 
Sherman,   L.   A. :  .>hakeHpeare'.H   First    Prin- 

cipleM  of  Art. 
Tupper,  Fre<l.,  Jr.  :  Annlo-Suxon  I>.if;-Ma:l, 
Kmer-^on,  <  >.  F. :  A  parallvl  Ih-Iwitii  ilu-  Middle 

Kngli.sh  piMMU  Pntit'ifv,  an<l  an  I.«ti'iy  Latin 

|HM>m  attriliuted  to  Tertulli  m. 
.Vcott,    Mary    A.:    Kli/.aJ»»-lh:in    Tra!i*lition.s 

from  thc'ltalian:  llie  titb-  til"  >>n  h  works 


now  first  cidlcetisl  and  arranged,  with  an- 

uotatii»ns. 
Collitz,!!.:  Two nuKlern ( ierman  FtvmologiHtn. 
Mengi'r.    L.    K. :     "Fnv"    ami    •*' Cheeked" 

Vuwrjs  in  tiallie  Popular  Latin. 
Ciorrel,  .L  II.  •   Indireet  i)i>eour»e  in  Anglo- 

>axon. 
CobliMitz.  II.  K.  :  \  i:imt«-lndoxtotbe"  Parent 

Cycle"  of  tin*  Y'-rK  Mi/.st,  n/J'iiii,x  'dUilnfiumT- 

tion  of  tin*  WtMidkirk  f  'unAf/irarin  tt  f't.pitn. 
Prori'eiliiiK's  of  ihi*  Tv^elflh  Annual  Meeting 

of  tlu'  ,\»jHiatii.»n. 


Vol.  XI,  1896.    New  Series,  Vol.  IV.    $3.00. 


Paij"',  F.  M.  :  /•'■/•/«'",  A  <i:mii  ho  I'm  ni. 
(Irnndynt.  «'.  II.  :    HV*-.;  •/.. 
P<rry.  r.li--:  Fnlion  :in  .i  i  i.:',."^»<  ".u-ix. 
Manl'ii.  «  .  '    :    1 1.*- Ph'-foi  .   »  of  ih..  "»|.  .ni«-)i 

IMal'M  I  of  Mr\n  o  (  i'\ . 
Mar»«b,    A.    l:.  :     I  In*   «  o'i.t.:ir.i:i\f    ^i-idj    oi" 

I  il«TltiiI«-. 

II.  «i  •Id.  .1.   T.  :    .Toliii   \\<«.!i\'s   i:.ii.>l:(iion« 

of  liiTiii.i!!  IIyii:n<. 
Ti'hiiaii,  A.  II.  :'Nol«-.oii  .V .••/.••;.. 
(fiuiMMT,    <Jii««(a\:     rio-    .V' '.I  .'■.■»,'.■'/*'.•■> '/    and 

.Vj.;»   ill   Mod*  III  I'o.  ti  y. 

S'hJiii'lr.  r.  <  .  <i   :  //•  ' "  ••  >  ••!  i'-"it  I:  ••'•••, 

■ »  •  I  .. . 
."^ -i;!-,"  r,  .1.  :  C'lif  r  «toi  til"  *•  "^oiof.-. 
Pii< »'.   I .  I:   :    /'•.»■«•■.%••..'/(■.•.••..'■•      a  -tmh  ir. 
(  •mu*  I  :"~  iii»-lho.|  ••!  ii  iii.ii  I'.  •  «  oii-ini'  i:'i:i. 
\V«.oi.  1-.  A.:    Hn-  l»ial«i  o|  tl;.-  Ii-:'.  ./-i.-..- 


M:'rc'i.u,  P.  I'..  :  I  hi'  iri.;iii  of  the  nile  forbid- 
ding' lii.itu-  in  I  ii  ti«  Ii  m  r-r. 

ViT"*,  l.m-t:  .\n«wM!i  \«i.l  Kl.ii;  niit  F.nt- 
^••ll:il■il•^'^.!:;.»  I  »•••  [of  .^Il:  I  mr*  ^idi  r  I'.ru'Mer 
.Miih.I  "-lifil 

Maiiiv,  ,\.  M.  :  Max*  »  Polo  and  tlie  >/»/ir»'f 
/*.  '* . 

Si!:ith.  C.  \.  •  •^hi'i.i-i.f.in '-  Pfx-iit  Indiea- 
ti\i'   -I  M.iiiii--  w.th  I*;  a  :i  "*u'.i'  ■  «» :  a  >tudy 

ol   ll.i-  ;  I  S'  .!  •    :    I-!'  ;••     I     I  -»    •  ol,o. 

Sfoit.    .\i    i\      v.:    ]  :./.iIh  <  ii.iii     1 1.. Halations 

f'-i'Ill    lh»-    I*  ill. ill  •     III'-   l.lit-   o|    .H|,«  )|    unrk<« 

noM  III  ^t  I  o.ii  I  tl  -1  ai.d  ;-i  iaii.:i  ].  w  ,ih  .inni»- 
ta'i..i.>. 
J'l- ■  •  I  ilii;    -  .  !"  i];i    Ilurii'inih  .\nnu.il  .Mi'el- 

IIIL'  ot    ;  In-     \-  >••.   "".it  i    »!l. 

Pr-i  I  •••l:-..  -  •  I  iIm-  I  :i  i  Xiii.-ial  MuMing  of 
1  ii«'  •  ••■II  !..l  '  'i\ :  -i  •!.  of  I  III-   V*--!!*  i.iiion. 


I-  '. 


Vol.  XII,  1697.    New  Series,  Vr.l.  V.    $3.00. 


.Maili.-r,  r.  .F  .  .Ir.  :  /i-'  /  I'-i-f!.-',  n  •■/  /''  /'.t 
.•»-••.»..  \1<  I  »••'!. V  I '•.I,  I'.  iillii:iii  l.i'irary. 
I.  Ill io  |ii ,iii  I  ji-.,  wis  la<    III  .i". 

I»-»d-.i.    \',.   i.   N.     >o«iiMr.  iiii.i.ilioiis  from 

.\!  i"-ti.. 

l;i->  k  luni,  F.  A.  :  'I  In-  <  hi:  li.-n  'i  1"I.mu'  u: 

\Vi.;»iii-.  rri«Iiri«  k  Ii..'I"li«'iiiaMii'«iii.t,  ort?!.i- 
vi.'i'l.).  and  di.ilf*  t  ol  il:.-  //#./.-•  »..'»i./»".-  ". 

P«  •■!  •  lI.    IIi:"o  A.  .    *oIll>'    t"!|>'tl<li.lM  d    I'oi  !liS 

•  •f  I  .•rii..'!  I'l-n  /  d«-  •iii/i'.M.iii 
Tli«»'M.'««.  <   il'.iii*   '  il'i.."  :  .     •   1  P«r»'Oiii!ii\. 
l!e:iij<l,  ' ••••>»"  ••• :  /",i.<'  i  ,  ..  i  .•  i  •.'•.. 


N-  nip  tl.  '  ■   : .    ■•  •    \  vt  i.i\   i.f  iin-  nietrlenl 

vtri..  •    :■    .•:'..    ^':  «.!:.    I  ti_'l>h  poilii  /'.  iir/. 
To'ld    h     '.       <!..••  •!    ■'    i;-:  ::oi:!.'.'i>-<' iihi!oli»- 

i  :-'  .1!  -1  I.    :    ■■  •     Mill    I  r<  M«  li    \i  adrniy. 
Sill'*,     i;.   .-.       i   .  ;•  r..l    iiit'.Uf  iii-<-    in  '  thtf 

■  ii.-'  •  I    I  ••.•••,  > 
(,...|«!.  .'■.•  •■    ■  •  >••  •!!••  <»ri;.'ii..l  {•■rin  of  tho 

|» -..I  'I  i  ..1  ^  •  .    , 
Pi  •■  •     '      .-••  i!      loi.rti  .islb  .\iinii  d  Meet- 

I'l  •  I  t' ; «.••   \   •  •«!  ..I'io'i 
P;  .• ' .    i..^-'*'     .-I'l.'   \f'ti.ial  >I'-i'tinj5  o* 

lli«   '  >.•:.•..!  I'.».-'..i;i  ol  ihf  .\' .•«•«•  I. ili«.«n. 


■S 


PablicatioDS  of  tlie  Modem  Language  AssociationolAmerica 


Vol  xnit  1898.    New  Series,  Vol.  YL   $3.00. 


XaUke,  John  E. :  The  question  of  Free  and 
Checked  Vowels  in  Gallic  Popular  I^atin. 

Scott^  Mary  A. :  Elizaltethan  Translations 
Anom  the  Italian :  the  titles  of  such  works 
now  first  collected  and  arranged,  with  anno- 
tations. 

Tolman,  A.  If. :  A  View  of  the  Views  about 
Hamlet. 

Cook.  Alljert  S. :  The  Province  of  English 
Philology. 

McKenzie,  K. :  A  Sonnet  ascribed  to  Chiaro 
DaTanzati  and  its  place  in  Fable  Ijitera- 
ture. 

Schelling,  F.  £. :  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Oaasical 
School. 

Hatfield,  J.  T. :  The  Earliest  Poems  of  Wil- 
helm  MQller. 

Fulton,  Edward :  On  translating  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 


Tappan,  Eve  M. :  The  Poetrj^  of  Nicholas 
Breton. 

Woodbridge,  Elizabeth:  Boccaccio*n  Defense 
of  Poetry,  as  contained  in  the  fourteenth 
book  of  the  I>e  Genealogia  Deorum. 

Bothne,  Gisle:  The  Language  of  Modem 
Norway. 

Bruce,  J.  D.:De  Ortu  Waluvanii :  an  Arthu- 
rian romance  now  first  edited  from  the 
Cottonian  us.  Faustina  B.  VI,  of  the  British 
MuseuHL 

Hulme,  W.  H. :  The  Old  English  Version  of 
the  Gospel  oj  yicodemus. 

Kdlbing,  E. :  Ein  Beitreg  zur  Kritlk  der 
Romantinchen  Hagas. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  AsHociation. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Central  Division  of  the  Association. 


Vol  XIV,  1899.    New  Series,  Vol.  VIL    $3.00. 


Campbell,  ElUis :  A  Study  of  the  Romance  of 
the  Seven  Sage*  with  special  reference  to  the 
Middle  pWish  Versions. 

Hewett,  W.  T. :  A  Studv  of  Goethe's  Printed 
Text :  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 

Schmidt-Wartenberg,  IL  :  Zum  Speculum  Hu- 
manae  Salvationis. 

Mead.  William  R :  Color  in  Old  English  Poetrr. 

Granagent,  C.  H. :  From  Franklin  to  LowelL 
A  centuiV  of  New  England  pronunciation. 

Smith,  C  Alphonso :  The  Work  of  the  Modem 
Langu^Ke  Association  of  America. 

MaiGOU.  P.  R  :  Are  French  Poets  Poetical  T 

Ford,  J.  D.  M. :  Luis  I>e  Iie6n,  the  Spanish 
Poet,  Humanist,  and  Mystic. 

Gamett^  James  M. :  The  Latin  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Juiiana, 


Wood,  Francis  A. :  The  Semasiology  of  Words 

for^  Smell 'and  'See.' 
Bright,   James  W. :  Proper  Names    in   Old 

fjiglish  Verse. 
Hart,   J.    M. :  Nicholas   Grimald's    Christus 

Redivivus. 
Hempl,  George :  Pepper,  Pickle,  and  Kipper. 
Napier,  A.  8. :  A  hitnerto  unnoticed  Miadle 

English  manuscript  of  the  Seven  Sage*. 
Scott,    Mary    A. :    Elizabethan    Translations 

ftrom  the  Italian  :  the  titlra  of  such  works 

now  fir»t  collected  and  arranged,  with  anuo- 

tatlonn. 
Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Association. 
Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Associatitn. 


Vol  XV,  1900.    New  Series,  VoL  VIIL    $3.00. 


Putnam,  E.  K. :   The   Lambeth  Version  of 

Havelok. 
Todd,  H.  A. :  Z>i  Vie  de  SainU  OatheHne  d'A- 

lexandrie  as  contained  in  the  Paris  manu- 
script of  La  Clayette. 
Jageman,  H.  C.  G.  von  :  Philology  and  Purism. 
Smith,  C.  Alphonso:  Interpretative  Syntax. 
Thomdike,  A.   II. :  Influence  of  the  Court 

Masques  on  the  Drama,  1(>08-15. 
Schofield,  W.  H. :  The  Lavs  of  Graelent  and 

Lanvol,  and  the  Storv  or  Wayland. 
Tupper,  J.  W. :  A  Study  of  Pope's  Imitations 

of  Horace. 
Hempl,  (icorge:  The  M^jebro  Runic  Stone, 

ana  the  Kunic  Ligature  for  nfj. 
McKnight,  G.  II. :  Germanic  Elements  in  the 

Story  of  King  Horn. 
Schelling,  F.  E.  :  2hm  Tyler  and  hi*  Wife. 


Merrill,  Katharine:  Characterization  in  the 
beginning  of  Thackeray's  Pendennu. 

Henneman,  J.  B. :  The  ^iaodes  in  Sbake»- 
peare's  /.  Henry  VI. 

Goebel,  Julius :  The  Germanic  Suffix  -ar-ya. 

Bruce,  J.  Douglas:  Vita  Meriadoci.  An  Ar- 
thurian Romance  now  first  edited  f^om  the 
Cottonian  Ma  Faustina  R  VL  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Kittredge,  G.  L. :  The  Friar's  Lantem  and 
Friar  Rush. 

Florer,  W.  W. :  Gender-change  firora  Middle 
High  German  to  Luther,  as  seen  iu  the  1545 
edition  of  the  Bible. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Central  Division  of  the  Association. 


Vol.  XVI,  1901.    New  Series,  Vol.  IX.    $3.00. 


Fuller,  H.  De  W. :  The  Sources  of  Titus  An- 

dronicu*. 
Baker,   G.   P.:    "Titus  and  Vespacia"   and 

"Titus   and    Ondronicus"  iu   llenslowe's 

Diaru. 
Price,  Thomas  R.  :   The   New  Function  of 

Modem  language  Tea<rhing. 
Faust,    A.    B.  :    Tho   Problematic   Hero   in 

German  Fiction. 
Camith,  W.  H. :  Lessing^s  Treatment  of  tho 

Story  of  tho  Iting,  and  IIh  Teaching. 
Ilattlcld.  J.  T. :  A  JSTote  on  the  Prisun-Scene 

iu  (iocthe's  Fausl. 
CoUitz,  Hermann  :  The  Home  of  tho  Heliand. 
Callaway,  M.,  Jr. :  The  Apposltive  Participle 

in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Weeks,  Raymond:  The  Primitive  Prise  d^O- 

range. 


Wanvn,  F.   M.  :   On  tho  Latin  Sources  of 

ThfbfJt  and  En^a*. 
Mead,  W.  E  .  The  Prologue  qf  the    IF(/if  qf 

Buffi's  Tale. 
Stliotield,  W.  H. :  Chaucer's  PmnkNn'f  Tale, 
Kittredge,  G.  L. :  A  Friend  of  Chaucer's. 
Ford,    .1     D.    M. :    English    Influence    upon 

Spanish  Literature  in  the  Early  Part  of  the 

Nineteenth  Centurv. 
Fletcher,  R,  H. :  Two  Notes  on  the  Historia 

Urgum  Britanniaeot  Gtoftrej  of  Monmouth. 
Scot^    Mary    AugusU :     The    Book   qf    the 

Oourtyer.    A  possible  source  of  Benedick 

and  Beatrice. 
Northup,  C.  S. :  Dialogu*  inter  Cbrmu  et  An^ 

mam.    A  Fragment  and  a  Translation. 
Proceedings  of  the  E^teenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 


The  annual  subscription  for  the  Publications  of  the  Association  is  S3.001    Single  numben  Sl.OOi 


